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East Campus is alive and—well... 


. . . autumn’s a good time 
to stroll through 
Duke’s old quarter 











Steps, East Campus Library 

The Ark 

Baldwin Auditorium 

Women’s field hockey 

Ledge pots at Pegram 

Pianist in practice room 

Reading room, Library 

Steps, West Duke Building 

Mary Duke Biddle Music Building 
Arcade facing East Campus Union 
Side entrance, East Duke Building 
Post Office 


West Campus is soaring and sprawling and busy. 
It is the hub of things. From it radiate buses and 
policy, sermons and fund-raisers, athletic teams 
and medical care, carillon music and a daily 
newspaper. 

But for a lot of people—and not just women— 
East Campus has its special mystique. Smothered 
in foliage and walled in stone, it is smaller and 
quieter and more remote. It is older, too. Big white 
frame houses—Epworth Inn, the Ark, the Duke 
Press building—accent the Georgian buildings of 
red brick and help keep the architecture more 
human. 

On an autumn evening—the time of day when 
East Campus seems most alive—joggers are 
faithfully following the two-mile-long gray stone 
fence, tennis players are darting over the brand-new 
courts back of Southgate dormitory, and a shirts- 
and-skin football game is in noisy progress on the 
lawn just below. 

Up at the quadrangle, diners drift out of the 
columned East Campus Union as, across the way, 
students begin filling the mirror-image East Campus 
Library. On this particular evening at Branson 
Theater, frowzy in the shadow of the crisp-arched 
music building, the final week’s rehearsals are 
under way for ““Three Penny Opera.’’ Next door in 
the music practice rooms young musicians are 
bending over their scores. 

All over the 109-acre campus, windows are 
thrown up to funnel the brisk evening air into rooms 


Photographed by Jim Wallace 
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of dormitories whose very names remind the 
stroller of the campus’s Trinity College heritage. 
In irreverent counterpoint to this solemn roll call— 
Aycock and Jarvis, Brown and Alspaugh, Bassett 
and Pegram—basketballs thump on the floor of the 
gymnasium. 

Irreverent or solemn, autumn’s a good season 
to see East Campus. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 





SAT scores rise 
for entering class 


Even though college board scores are 
declining nationwide, scores among this 
fall’s entering class at Duke are up 16 
points over last year’s freshmen. 

Among the 1,351 entering freshmen the 
combined verbal and math score was 1,221, 
compared to 1,205 last fall. The SAT score 
among those in the “*student pool,”’ the 6,865 
who applied to Duke, was up 32 points. 

A second index that the admissions 
office uses in screening Duke applicants— 


rank in their high school class—is being 


dropped by more and more high schools. 
Private secondary schools, which account 


_ for 42 percent of this fall’s incoming class, 


are leading the trend of not reporting names 
of those in the top fifth of the class. 

This fall one out of every four Duke ap- 
plications did not provide class rank, which 
the admissions people consider more reveal- 
ing than the SAT scores. In 1969 only one 


Comparative SAT scores among 
incoming Duke students 


Matriculant pool 1975 1976 
Verbal 575 587 
Math 630 634 
Total 1205 1221 
Applicant pool 

Verbal 550 S71 
Math 606 617 
Total 1156 1188 


- out of ten applications failed to include 


class rank. 
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Even so, says Admissions Director Clark 
Cahow, Duke relies on a lot more than SAT 
scores and class rank in evaluating pros- 
pective students. 

“IT have a feeling that high school 
counselors says to students: ‘Don’t worry 
too much about your board scores—Duke 
will look at you as a person, not just as 
a score’,’’ says Cahow. 

This subjective evaluation involved visits 
by admissions staff this past season to 385 
high schools. In addition, greater stress is 
being placed on alumni volunteers, who 
receive lists of prospective students and 
then personally interview them. There are 
now 97 such committees across the country, 
says Cahow, providing information ‘critical 
to the evaluation of students who fall within 
the large middle category.” 

Duke is also competing more directly 
with the Ivy League schools than in the 
past, according to figures from *‘overlap 
studies’’ with 30 colleges and universities. 

‘*Every school we compete with,” says 
the admissions director, ‘‘thinks of itself as 
a national school, but most of those schools 
draw 45 to 50 percent of their application 
pool from only about seven states. 

Duke draws the majority of its applicants 
from about twice that many states—even 
though New York and New Jersey provide 
large numbers, as is the case among other 
“national schools”’ too. 


Geographic distribution of this fall’s 
6,865 freshman pool 


Number Percent 


Northeast 2128 31 
South 1106 16 
Mid-Atlantic 1014 15 
Midwest 842 12 
New England 670 10 
North Carolina 473 7 
West/Southwest 388 6 
Foreign 244 3 


1976 undergraduate admissions 


Overall Blacks 
Applied 6865 322 
Accepted 2692 188 
Accpt. rate 39% 58% 
Matriculants 1351 82 
Yield 50% 44% 





Two weeks before the main body of Duke 
freshmen arrived on campus, a hardy band 
of six dozen incoming students were 
already here getting in shape for twelve 
days in rugged Mt. Pisgah National Forest 
as participants in Project WILD. The 
mountain-bound students bore down on 
conditioning exercises and climbing tech- 
niques, such as stretching ropes between 
trees to simulate a gorge crossing. 
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‘Discretion was better than valor,”’ said 
conductor Paul Bryan after the Duke 
Wind Symphony’s back-to-school con- 
cert was rained out of the Sarah P. 
Duke Gardens. Perched on the stone 
steps above the reflecting pool, the 
audience of some 400 got to hear four of 
the Sunday afternoon’s six selections. 
Increasing drizzle finally drove the 65- 
member symphony from the garden— 
upon the completion of P.D.Q. Bach’s 
whimsical *‘Grand Serenade for an 
Awful Lot of Winds and Percussion.”’ 


12 athletes get 
fully endowed grants 


Twelve varsity seniors are recipients of 
fully endowed athletic scholarships under a 
new $13.5 million campaign designed to 
make Duke athletic grants self-sustaining. 

The scholarships, the first of their kind at 
Duke, have been awarded by the Duke 
Athletic Scholarship Committee to eight 
football players, two basketball players and 
to one member each of the tennis and track 
teams. 

The Duke campaign seeks $7.5 million 
for athletic facility improvements and $6 
million in endowment to support 60 scholar- 
ships, says associate athletic director Tom 
Butters, who is campaign chairman. 

The twelve scholarships represent $1.2 
million in commitments since the program 
was launched in July. The campaign pro- 
vides that gifts, bequests or irrevocable 
commitments of $100,000 each support a 
fully endowed scholarship, which is named 
for the donor or designee. 

“As far as we know, this plan is unique 
in the country,’ Butters says. *‘We talked 
it over with a number of our supporters 
before we started. Although the donor can 
have no voice in selecting the recipient of 
the scholarship, it does offer the individual 
a strong sense of participation in our inter-" 
collegiate program.” 


Rare genetic ailment 
diagnosed at Duke 


\ rare metabolic ailment which 
threatened a 15-month-old girl from rural 
North Carolina with blindness and mental 
retardation has been successfully treated 
at Duke Medical Center. 

It is the world’s fifth reported case of 
a type of tyrosinemia and the first in a 
person of Anglo-Saxon ancestry. 

Dermatologist Lowell A. Goldsmith, 
head of the clinical research team that 
diagnosed the disease, saw his first such 
case five years ago at Boston’s Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 

“This ts such a rare condition that | 
thought Id never see another patient with 
it, says Goldsmith. “I thought it was a 
once-in-a-lifetime kind of thing for me.” 

When she was admitted to the Clinical 


Research Unit at Duke Hospital, the 
Jones County girl was blind and had 
characteristic sores on her hands and 
feet. Like her four predecessors, she had 
a high level of an amino acid called 
tyrosine in her blood and urine—22 times 
the normal amount. 

The child’s metabolism was thrown out 
of balance because she lacks an enzyme 
produced by the liver which converts 
amino acids into components of skin 
pigmentation, thyroid hormones and 
adrenalin. 

Goldsmith says that the tyrosine level 
was so high that it had begun to crystalize, 
causing a breakdown in the cornea of the 
child’s eyes and in the outer layer of skin 
on her feet and hands. 

In the special research ward, supported 
by the National Institutes of Health, the 
child received free medical care and was 
placed on a diet to reduce the level of 
tyrosine in her body. 

‘Within three days the little girl's 
skin condition was improving and her eyes 
were clearing,” says Goldsmith. ** After 
28 weeks of treatment she was growing and 
actively playing, walking and running. 

*‘She had normal vision and her skin 
was perfectly normal,’ he says, adding 
that it is too early to rule out retarda- 
tion, although her mental development 
appears normal for her age. 

Two of the four earlier cases occurred 
among patients who trace their ancestry 
to remote villages in Italy’s Apennine 
Mountains, where intermarriage among 
families is common. 

**Many of these kinds of diseases occur 
when both parents contribute an abnormal 
recessive gene to their child,” says 
Goldsmith. **That’s most common when 
the parents have some sort of close 
blood relationship. 

*‘Although we haven't been able to 
determine the exact degree of blood 
relationship in this case, the fact that 
the families of both parents have lived in 
the same area of rural North Carolina for 
more than 200 years and have intermarried 
increases the chance of a genetic disease 
like this one.” 

Working with Goldsmith on the case 
were Dr. John Reed of ophthalmology 
and Dr. James Sidbury of pediatric 
metabolism. 


Duke helps mariners 
settle into new home 


Harsh New York winters and increasing 
air pollution made Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
not so snug for the hundred-odd retired 
merchant seamen who lived there— 
especially since 85 percent of them were 
suffering from respiratory ailments. 

In addition, the federal government 
proposed shutting down a nearby Public 
Health Service hospital that served the 
mariners. 

But officials of the Staten Island 
retirement home, arefuge for some 10,000 
men since it opened in 1833, ended their 
search for a more agreeable climate at 
North Carolina’s coast. 

Last June the mariners arrived by air- 
plane and bus at the brand-new Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, built on a point of land at 
Sea Level. A total of 104 seamen, whose 
average age is 77, are now settled into 
the $6.5 million facility, which includes 
a 40-bed infirmary and—equally important 
—a view of Nelson's Bay. 

In several ways Duke was instrumental 
in making the transplant possible. 

In the fall of 1975 a team of Duke 
graduate students visited the New York 
facility to make physiological and 
psychosocial assessments of the 
residents. They also recommended 
moving procedures. 

Dr. Virginia Stone of the nursing faculty 
and a fellow in the Center for the Study 
of Aging and Human Development led 
the graduate students. They were 
accompanied by Dr. J. Ted Best, a staff 
physician at Duke's Sea Level Hospital, 
adjacent to the retirement home. 

The proximity of the 72-bed hospital 
and the interest of Duke’s nursing and 
aging personnel were influential in Snug 
Harbor’s move to Sea Level. 

The director of nursing at Snug 
Harbor, says Dean Ruby Wilson of the 
School of Nursing, has been appointed 
to Duke’s nursing faculty and “‘we plan 
to have certain students, particularly 
on the graduate level, participate in a 
gerontology program at Snug Harbor.” 

Now that the retirement home includes 
private suites, women will be admitted 
for the first time in its long history. 


Although the building and furnishings 
are new, monogrammed wooden chairs 
that date back to the founding are still 
there as well as numerous ship models 
built over the years. 

Other facilities at the home include a 
dining room, chapel, game room, physical 
therapy area, barber shop, clinic, and 
large library. 


Students’ property 
marked for protection 


Mostly they came pushing costly ten- 
speed bikes. But not all. One woman 
lugged a five-cubic-foot refrigerator, still 
crated, into Duke’s Card Gymnasium and 
asked the security officer to put her driver's 
license number on it. He engraved the 
number on: the box and the motor. 

In all, over 300 students brought 
personal belongings to be registered 
during a three-day Operation ID, run by 
campus and city police officers. Some 250 
items were engraved and another 65 to 70 
serial numbers were recorded. 

Bicycles were the most common item 
brought in. Over 100 students, or about 
10 percent of the people who have 
bicycles on campus, wanted their bikes 
marked and the number recorded. 

Last year 82 bicycle thefts were re- 
ported on the campus—one foreign ten- 
speed valued at $448—and 24 of the bikes 
were returned to their owners. Officers 
stopped seven bike thefts in progress. 

An average of three thefts a day 
occurred on the campus last year, amount- 
ing to a loss of $147,656. But the re- 
covery rate was almost 30 percent, down 
slightly from recent years but still above 
the national recovery average, according 
to campus security officials. 

People on the campus community who 
registered their possessions with the police 
were given a sticker to display on their 
car, home or bike warning of the 
identification numbers. 


—— 





Over-the-counter thoughts 
from a marketing professor on 


Mr. Whipple 
cant put the 
Squeeze on you 


Advertisers spend gobs of money to pelt 
the everyday housewife with commercials, 
but can all Madison Avenue’s wizardry 
really make her want to squeeze the 
Charmin? 

Well, says Duke business professor 
Robert Westbrook, Mr. Whipple doesn’t 
have much to fret over. Neither house- 
wives nor any other consumers can be 
“engineered” to buy a particular brand or 
product. 

A specialist in buyer behavior and 
marketing, Westbrook contends that 
despite decades of studies, research 
projects and the intermittent brainstorms 
that sweep the advertising fraternity, the 
American consumer ‘‘remains pretty much 
a free agent.” 

But that doesn’t mean those wonderful 
folks who brought us motivation research, 
subliminal suggestion and now something 
called psychographics are throwing up their 
hands in despair. Far from it. 

They’re trying as hard as ever to figure 
out what goes on in the head of the in- 
scrutable consumer and are making some 
progress. 

Researchers are turning their attention 
now to understanding buyer behavior in 
terms of a problem-solving process. Take 
a consumer who wants a dishwasher. There 
appears to bea definite, though incompletely 
known, sequence of mental events that lead 
up to the purchase. 

The buying process begins, Westbrook 
says, ‘once the need for the dishwasher 
has been aroused and recognized.” 

Next, the buyer becomes especially sensi- 
tive to any information about dishwashers, 
in effect tuning in to the product ‘‘by 
opening his or her ears to advertising,”’ 
as Westbrook puts it. This may also involve 
actively searching for further information by 
visiting stores to do comparison shopping, 
simply talking with friends or consulting 
“‘Consumer Reports.” 

The amount of searching that is done 
often depends greatly on the prospective 
buyer’s past experience with dishwashers 
or other appliances. ‘‘As the product in- 
formation is acquired by the buyer, it 
appears to be filtered and modified according 
to the individual’s attitudes and interests,”’ 
Westbrook says. 

‘Often, the information content in adver- 
tisements may be discounted or altogether 
ignored if it conflicts with what the buyer 
thinks. He or she might dismiss a Whirlpool 
ad if experience has been favorable with 
General Electric.” 

The ‘‘filtered’’ information is then used 
to evaluate the different brands of dish- 
washers. being considered. 

Westbrook says the various bits of infor- 
mation applying to each brand are ‘‘con- 
densed into a single value’’ for each dish- 
washer, ending up as a rough ranking of 
brands from most desirable to least. 

Then, the purchase occurs. But modern 
marketing science doesn’t consider the sale 
of the dishwasher the end of the consumer’s 
decision-making process, only one part of it. 

Now begins the critical phase in which the 
buyer judges how well the dishwasher lives 
up to his or her needs and expectations. It 
is a time of testing for the manufacturer. 

If the dishwasher isn’t a dud, Westbrook 
says, the manufacturer may be on the way to 
the promised land of marketing—buyer 
loyalty. Some American manufacturers— 
Maytag appliances and Hershey chocolates, 
for example—long ago achieved this lofty 
status, which transformed them into house- 
hold institutions. 

Westbrook has an inside track on his in- 
formation, having worked for a marketing 
research firm in the early 1970s. And-at 
28 he is one of the youngest members on 
the faculty of the seven-year-old Grad- 


uate School of Business Administration. 
He grew up abroad, earned all three of 
his degrees at the University of Michigan 
and now lives in Chapel Hill with his wife 
and two children. 

In the case of Hershey products, West- 
brook says, Americans made them so 
popular that for many years the company 
didn’t bother to advertise, relying instead on 
word of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion. 

Once a satisfied customer is made, the 
buyer tends to simplify decision-making 
in future purchases, says Westbrook, 
knowing from the start what he or she wants 
in a manufacturer’s line of products. 

It is during the decision-making process, 
of course, that advertisers try to influence 
the outcome of the consumer’s thinking by 
offering decisive information. 

This is perhaps the most unpredictable 
aspect of marketing, primarily because of 
competition. ‘‘Actually, building customer 
loyalty can be very difficult because of com- 
petition,’ Westbrook says. 

Computerized gadgetry aside, he notes, 
there is no substitute for actually talking to 
consumers to find out what they like and 
don’t like about products and brands. Some 
firms even hire people to observe shoppers 
making their selections in stores. 

The drive for customer loyalty helped fuel 
a highly publicized technique that swept the 
advertising world 20 years ago. That was 
motivation research, explained to laymen in 
such books as ‘‘The Hidden Persuaders’’ — 
‘‘a real step forward in terms of focusing 
on buyer needs, but vastly overrated as the 
perfect selling tool,’ Westbrook says. 

Its backers claimed that motivation 
research would tell advertisers what 
prompted people to buy the products and 
brands they did. 

‘‘What they ultimately found out,’ says 
Westbrook, ‘‘was that you can’t engineer 
people to buy. Buyer behavior is simply too 
complex.” 

The classic example of a marketing failure 
along this line remains Ford Motor 
Company’s disastrous Edsel, introduced in 
1957 just as the auto industry ran head on 
into a recession and changing buyer tastes. 
‘Ford never tested the styling appeal of the 
car. It was a $250-million mistake,’’ West- 
brook says. *‘Marketing can be a very 
messy business.” 

It claims a fair share of successes, though. 
Westbrook points to L’eggs hosiery, which 
took nylons out of department stores and put 
them into supermarkets. Another is the 
microwave oven, “in the market at the right 
time with the right product.” 

The nation’s trillion-dollar economy is ex- 
tremely sensitive to trends in consumer 
attitudes, Westbrook believes. 

The Gillette Company seized on this 
sensitivity when it introduced Right-Guard 
deodorant about 1960 in a spray can stealing 
the march on stick deodorants. Within a 
couple of years, Right-Guard held 60 per- 
cent of the market and was spawning a host 
of imitators. 

What had happened, researchers learned, 
was that entire families were adopting a 
product being promoted as a man’s product 
because of its ease of application. 

Marketing’s future will include much more 
research on consumer preferences, West- 
brook says, but there'll always be an 
element of risk so long as consumers can’t 
be manipulated into buying. 

“It’s part of the adventure of business.” 


—Bob Wilson 


Wilson is a writer for Duke’s information 


office. 


Books 


Written by alumni and faculty members 





Russia 
The People and the Power 


By Robert G. Kaiser. Atheneum, 1976. 
499 pp. $12.95. 


Churchill called it *‘a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma.’ But he was 
wrong. Different, contradictory, often 
unpredictable—yes, Russia is all of that 

for the American (or West European, Asian 
or African, for that matter). It is not, how- 
ever, incomprehensible or intellectually im- 
penetrable to the outsider who takes the trouble 
to look beneath surface appearances to find 
out what really makes the Russians tick. 

For those who feel that they don’t 
understand the Russians as well as they 
should (and doesn’t that include all of us?), 
Robert Kaiser has produced an ideal starter. 
His ‘Russia: The People and the Power,” 
written at Duke after the author spent three 
years in the Soviet Union as a correspon- 
dent for the Washington Post, 
leads us, anecdote by anecdote, inter- 
spersed with judicious interpretation, 
through the labyrinthine turns of Soviet 
bureaucratic practice, the burdens, frustra- 
tions—and pleasures—of everyday life, the 
practices of the rulers, the strengths and 
weaknesses of industry, agriculture and 
science, the role of information and propa- 
ganda, and the activities and treatment of 
the small but often energetic band of dissi- 
dents. 

The Soviet Union ts so big and varied that 
almost any generalization is likely to be both 
true and misleading. Indeed, there are 
probably few societies to which one can 
legitimately apply so many directly contra- 
dictory generalities which are all correct—to 
a degree. To sample a few: 
> Theeconomy is highly developed (in heavy 
industry and military-related production); the 
economy is woefully underdeveloped (in con- 
sumer goods, roads, housing and the 
absorption of advanced technology). 

Pm Russians are usually charming and 
friendly (in most personal encounters); 
Russians are usually boorishly overbearing 
(if they are petty officials, waiters, doormen 
or sales personnel). 

> Russians are thorough (if they are watching 
foreigners, negotiating contracts or censoring 
the media); Russians are sloppy (when they 
build public housing, make repairs or main- 
tain equipment). 





> The country is very strong (militarily); 
it is weak (in technological backwardness, 
productivity, the contrast of privilege and 
deprivation, and latent social and ethnic 
stresses). 

To understand the Soviet system one must 
grasp the basic fact that the country is run 
totally by a single organization. In a sense, 
it is the world’s largest company town. Every 
factory, farm, bank, school, store, newspaper, 
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athletic team—even social club—is run di- 
rectly or indirectly by the Communist Party. 
Since there is ultimately only one employer, 
the consequences to the individual who dis- 
pleases that employer can be grim. 

This is one reason open dissent is rare. 
Police action against dissidents is another. 
But these are not the only reasons most 
Russians not only tolerate their government, 
but—to all appearances—give it their strong 
(if somewhat qualified) support. Nationalism 
and pride play major roles, and Kaiser points 
out another factor which should not be under- 
estimated: the fear of anarchy, which leads 
many to prefer a strong, authoritarian hand 
at the helm to broad freedoms and the 
responsibilities which go with them. In 
Kaiser’s view, this attitude stems from a 
perhaps subconscious fear that, without im- 
posed constraints, society would dissolve in 
irresponsible contention. 

This is not a book to learn about the SALT 
negotiations or the 1972 grain sales. It touches 
on foreign policy and trade only occasionally 
and tangentially. It is also not a comprehen- 
sive handbook to the Soviet Union, since it 
has little to say about the non-Russian 
nationalities which make up half the popu- 
lation. Nevertheless, Soviet foreign policy 
will remain a perplexing enigma to those who 
do not understand the society which that 
policy reflects and the people who make it. 

Kaiser’s book provides an excellent feel for 
what life is like in the Soviet Union, and 
the sort of understanding which one needs to 
judge whether and to what degree the Soviets 
pose a threat to our own society —and whether 
our policies are adequate to protect our 
interests. 

It is an admirable book: admirable because 
it is as entertaining as it is informative. 

You might decide to read it from a sense of 
curiosity or civic duty. But if you start, 
you'll have trouble putting it down. 

—Jack F. Matlock 


Matlock ’50 is deputy chief of mission at the 
American Embassy in Moscow. He has 
worked on Soviet affairs for half of his 
20-year Foreign Service career and lived 

in Moscow for four years. 


The Fire Came By 
The Riddle of the Great Siberian 
Explosion 


By John Baxter and Thomas Atkins ‘61. 
Introduction by Isaac Asimov. Doubleday, 
1976. 165 pp. $7.95. 


On June 30, 1908, something exploded 
hugely in the sky over the Tunguska River 
in central Siberia. According to authors 
Baxter and Atkins, the ‘‘something™’ was an 
alien spaceship—and they have written 





“The Fire Came By” to support their 


theory. The result is a readable volume 
gathering a good deal of evidence support- 
ing the spaceship theory. If you want a 
reasoned exposition of other hypotheses for 
the explosion, you will have to go elsewhere: 
other possibilities are mentioned only to 
become straw men. 

‘The Fire Came By”’ begins with the 
Siberian explosion, focusing first on the 
lack of interest it aroused in the civilized 
world. Central Siberia in 1908 was a 

forest land crossed occasionally by rail- 

roads and populated sparsely by nomads and 
political exiles, so such information as was 
reported from it about the blast was largely 
false—and wholly ignored until 1921. Finally 


L. A. Kulik, a Soviet mineralogist special- | 


izing in meteorites, researched local news- 
paper accounts of the occurrence and made 
preliminary investigations as close to the site 
as he could get. It became obvious that 
something enormous had happened, flatten- 
ing a huge area of forest. 

Later expeditions gathered a good deal of 
evidence which tended to confuse rather than 
clarify the matter. There was no single 
crater and, indeed, the innumerable smaller 
holes pocking the surface were found to be 
the result of frost heaves rather than a 
meteor. Meteoritic material was there in 
quantity, but it was in the form of tiny 
globules of magnetite and silicate. Trees 
had been felled for miles, but in the center of 
the damaged area they were still standing, 
though stripped of branches. Later study 
showed this was the result of an explosion 
about two miles up in the air, not something 
which struck the ground. Further, there 
were disagreements as to the course the 
supposed meteor had followed through the 
atmosphere. 

Baxter and Atkins, following a number of 
Russian writers on the subject, contend that 
only a nuclear explosion aboard a space- 
craft which had changed direction twice in 
the atmosphere could explain all the data. 
They buttress their arguments by extensive 
and compelling comparisons of eyewitnesses 
to the Tunguska blast with those to nuclear 
explosions. Additionally, they support their 
case by suppressing such evidence as is 
contrary, such as the sky glow visible for 
months after the explosion (not duplicated 
by nuclear test results) and the estimate of 
V.G. Fessenkov, that the long decrease in 
the coefficient of transparency of the earth’s 
atmosphere was caused by millions of tons of 
dust being released into it over Tunguska. 
The authors postulate a spaceship of 
thousands, not the literally astronomical 
millions, of tons; and though Fessenkov’s 
paper is listed in their bibliography, its 
implications are not discussed in the text. 

Neither author has, it appears from the 
jacket blurb, a scientific education. This is 
not a sin, but in a work dealing with scien- 
tific hypotheses it has a serious disadvan- 
tage. The book is replete with blunders 
which raise doubts as to whether the authors 
have any real conception of the meaning of 
what they are saying. For example, 10?! ergs 
are said to be ‘‘close”’ to a later estimate of 
10°* ergs, when of course the former figure 
is only | percent of the latter. More striking- 
ly, the dramatized explosion of the space- 
craft describes a nuclear reactor going awry 
and becoming a fission bomb like the one that 
blasted Hiroshima. The 30-megaton figure 
given repeatedly in the text as an index of the 
Tunguska explosion’s magnitude is that of a 
large H-bomb. It is as much beyond the 
potential of a runaway reactor as it is 
beyond that of TNT. The authors appear 
not to know the difference between nuclear 
fission and nuclear fusion. , 

Bias and apparent ignorance aside. Baxter 
and Atkins have written an interesting book 
which describes the enormousness of both 





the event and the problem of explanation 
which it raises. Further, their theory is con- 
sistent with damage caused by a high-altitude 
explosion, for which no other explanation 
adequately accounts. 


—David A. Drake 


Drake J.D.’72, assistant attorney for Chapel 
Hill, N.C. writes science fiction and fantasy 
stories and has an interest in unexplained 
natural phenomena, such as UFOs and sea 
Serpents. 


From Wesley to Asbury 


Studies in Early American Methodism 


By Frank Baker, professor of English 
church history at Duke. Duke University 
Press, 1976. 223 pp. $9.75. 


Accomplishing the purpose for which a 
book is written is far more rare than many 








































































































drunk! Christians beat men! Christians tell 
lies! Me no Christian.” 

Others come to life, too—early Methodist 
leaders whose names | have been familiar | 
with for years. 

There’s Barbara Heck sweeping playing 
cards into her apron, dumping them on the 
open fire and then reprimanding her 
cousin Philip Embury, founder of 
Methodism in New York, “Philip, you 
must preach to us, or we shall all 
go to hell together.” 

And Captain Thomas Webb, green eye 
patch, a sword by the open Bible, an- 
nouncing himself as a soldier of the cross 
and a spiritual son of John Wesley. John 
Adams complimented Webb, the founder of 
Methodism in Philadelphia, after having 
heard two other preachers on the same 
day, ““He is one of the most fluent, 
eloquent men I ever heard. He reaches the 
imagination and touches the passions very 











































































































even though they have been transformed 
to meet the needs of changing generations? 

The reader is left to answer the questions 
in the light of traits of early Methodism: 
piety or holiness, evangelism, warmhearted 
worship, spiritual song, Christian fellow- 
ship, discipline, lay leadership and com- 
munity service. Although the class meetings 
have disappeared, perhaps the nearest thing 
we have to it today are the volunteer 
sharing groups. The section on spiritual 
song raises some important concerns. Although 
the first American hymnbook was published 
to bring more spontaneity into worship, the 
focal point now seems to have shifted from 
congregation to choir. Baker offers his own 
evaluation of this. 

He writes: *‘An expatriate Englishman, 
however, may voice some nostalgia for those 
four or five congregational hymns in which he 
would join at every service, for which the 
most tastefully rendered anthems prove an 
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Outdoor Methodist preaching in Baltimore, 1770 


people think. Yet Frank Baker does this in 
his new book that brings to life some aspects 
of early Methodism in America. It is not a 
history of early American Methodism but it 
does view with understanding and apprecia- 
tion some of the main characters who led in 
its development and many of the problems 
the young church faced. 

Baker challenges a concept held by 
many—that the Wesleys’ trip to Georgia 
was by and large a failure. In fact, while 
in Georgia they experimented with a variety 
of methods later used in England and 
America to give Methodism some of its 
impetus: lay leaders in parish work, women 
as ‘‘deaconesses,’’ extempore prayer in 
worship, itinerant preaching, preaching in 
the open air, early morning services before 
the start of the workday, hymns in public 
worship (even at the Lord’s Supper) and 
regular meetings for Christian fellowship 
outside the church building. They published 
the first American hymnbook at Charleston 
in 1737. Although Wesley antagonized a 
ruling faction, which contributed to his 
leaving, he was not the first or last minister 
to commit this sin. 

Wesley's unsuccessful attempts to convert 
Indian Chief Tomochichi remained with 
Wesley as an argument against merely 
nominal Christianity. “‘Why,”’ said the proud 
chief, “‘these are Christians at Savanah! 
Those are Christians at Frederica! Christians 


well, and expresses himself with great pro- 
priety.”’ Because Webb’s preaching did not 
impress other ministers, Baker assesses 
him a layman’s preacher rather than a 
preacher’s preacher. 

Two chapters deal with Francis Asbury, 
John Wesley’s episcopal apprentice and the 
master. craftsman of American Methodism. 
Without Wesley’s training he could never 
have led American Methodism in Wesley’s 
spirit and with his methods. Yet Asbury 
grew to be his own man. Rather than accept 
ordination by virtue of Wesley’s appointment 
of him as general superintendent, he sought 
and secured election to that position by his 
colleagues. “‘Mr. Wesley and | are like 
Caesar and Pompey: he will bear no equal, 
and | will bear no superior.” 

The forgotten man of early American 
Methodism was Dr. Thomas Coke, the first 
Methodist bishop. Although his reputation 
has never compared with Asbury’s, he was 
the transmitter from Wesley of American 
ministerial orders, the chief formulator of 
the original discipline, the pioneer in several 
aspects of social concern and the effective 
promoter of government by a quadrennial 
general conference. 

The last chapter is the most significant for 
contemporary United Methodism. Although 
Methodism has grown bigger and richer 
through two centuries, has it really grown 
better? Has it fulfilled its original purposes, 





unsatisfying substitute. Securing a choir to 
sing your praises to God, after all, is like 
making love by remote control, and I for one 
believe in personal contact both in the 
physical and in the spiritual realms.”’ 

How refreshing it is to find a scholar who 
can write in an easy-to-read style and with 
a sense of humor. This book is a significant 
addition to the history of early American 
Methodism. 

—Paul D. Lowder 


Rev. Lowder, pastor of Maple Springs 
United Methodist Church in Winston- 
Salem, N.C., is a frequent contributor to 
religious periodicals. 


Cards to 


Sswap-— 


before baseball 
or bubble gum 


When W. Duke, Sons and Company 
blended burley and bright leaf tobaccos 
back in the 1870s, the company had no idea 
its ‘*‘Duke’s Mixture’’ would eventually pass 
into the language as a common expression. 

By the time of the First World War 
the term was assimilated into the language 
to mean a hodgepodge of anything, not just 
a tobacco mix. 

But the company was not relying on such 
luck, even then, to promote its products in 
the 1880s. It was conducting a far-reaching 
and forceful advertising campaign that 
reminds consumers today of a technique 
known as hard sell. 

What remains of these early attempts to 
persuade consumers is housed in the 
Perkins Library manuscript collection of 
tobacco paraphernalia. The 1|,700-piece W. 
Duke, Sons and Company Collection in- 
cludes posters, cigarette packages and 
hundreds of picture cards—or premiums— 
packaged with the cigarettes. 

Emblazoned in gilt and pastels or sepia 
tones, these premiums were used in much 
the same way promotions for breakfast 
cereals, candy, and bubble gum are used 
today. They could be collected and re- 
deemed for shoes, saddles, sewing 
machines, razor strops, furniture, or 
imitation tortoise-shell hair combs—a 
practice that lasted until 1917. 

The collection, the major portion donated 
to the Perkins manuscript department in 
1942 by Mary Duke Biddle, represents a 
myriad of interests of the mid-1800s and the 
early 1900s. 

Collected in sets of various themes, the 
premium cards often featured photographs 
or lithographs of buxom young women 
bearing such descriptions as *‘Actresses,”’ 
‘Stars of the Stage” or “‘Gems of Beauty.” 
The cards were also available in high quality 
bound collector’s albums for those 
aficionados who were willing to pay no 
mean price. 

The trade paper of the day, Tobacco, 
expressed the opinion that the ‘‘pictures 
of actresses in scanty attire . . . went 
principally to boys, men throwing them 
away without inspection.’’ This concerned 
Washington Duke, founder of the tobacco 
empire. 

‘*My dear Son,”’ he began a letter on 
one occasion, *‘I have received the enclosed 
letter from the Rev. John C. Hocutt and 
am very much impressed with the wisdom 
of his argument against circulating lascivious 
photographs with cigarettes... I have 
always looked upon distribution of this 
character of advertisement as wrong in its 
pernicious effects upon young man(-) and 
woman-hood, and therefore has not jingled 
with my religious impulses. . ..”’ 

The elder Duke’s advice on his son’s * * 
advertising methods went unheeded. 


J. B. Duke knew that the decision to 
shift from the steady if unspectacular 
success W. Duke, Sons and Company had 
enjoyed in smoking tobacco to the cigar- 
rette would require some fancy promotional 
footwork. 

When the Duke company expanded to 
New York City in 1884 a primary reason 
was to secure better advertising facilities. 
Even in Durham, the entire fourth floor of 
the factory was occupied by a printing 
shop. 

James B. Duke recalled that in 1889 his 
firm’s ‘‘advertising expenses (were) about 
20 percent on their sales,’’ or $800,000 
out of a $4 to $4.5 million budget. 

Other advertising themes involved the 
lure of foreign lands, the glamor of the 
wealthy, or the fantasies of adventure— 
all aimed at the almost exclusively 
masculine smokers. 

American-oriented cards depicted 
Eastern universities, great Americans, 
state governors, “‘Lives of Poor Boys Who 
Became Rich,’ great Civil War battles, and 
actresses revamped as ladies of high society 
in the series ‘‘Fancy Dress Ball Costumes”’ 
and **Yacht Club Colors.” 

In a small way the promotion cards 
acquainted the customer with the nation’s 
past and helped build a sense of pride in a 
nation still recovering from the Civil War 
and now absorbing masses of immigrants. 

For a society just becoming urban and 
mechanized, still other cards illustrated 
such milestones as the construction of 
bridges, ships, and the automobile. 

Professional sports, then in their infancy, 
received little emphasis. But the omni- 
present actresses once again lent their 
charms to a set of cards entitled ‘‘Fishers 
and Fish,”’ a collection that bore only the 
remotest ties with the sport of fishing. 

In all over thirty-five themes were issued 
in sets of cards by W. Duke, Sons and 
Company during the heyday of premium 
advertising. 


A sampling of the tobacco picture cards 
devised in the late 1800s to promote 

the Duke family’s far-flung enterprise— 
now a collection on the Duke campus. 
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Sports 





Young and upwardly mobile 


Soccer team hopes to 


In a conference where the caliber of play 
seems to improve every year there is rarely 
room at the top for a team filled with 
young, inexperienced athletes. But the 1976 
Duke soccer team, both young and in- 
eXperienced, may be quite competitive in 
the Atlantic Coast Conference. 

The reason is simple: although the Blue 
Devils have only a few players with an 
extended amount of college playing time, 
many of their new players represent the 
type of talent not seen at Duke before. 
Thus, Roy Skinner's team should improve 
as the season wears on and, if the team 
plays up to its potential, may give its ACC 
foes a lot of headaches. 

“We should have more speed and 
maneuverability than ever before,” 
Skinner said at the season’s opening. ‘We 
have the potential to be a very good soccer 
team. The big question mark is the young 
players. Right now though, we're so far 


12 


ahead of last year it’s unbelievable.” 

The 1976 season was not a good one for 
Skinner. The Devils suffered through their 
first losing year in the last nine, finishing 
4-5-2. Their conference record was a re- 
spectable 2-2-1, but still it was not a good 
year for Duke soccer. 

The big problem last fall was offensive 
scoring punch. The Blue Devils played ex- 
cellent defense all season long, except for 
a lapse against superpower Clemson. 
Throwing that game away, Duke opponents 
scored only eleven goals in the other ten 
contests. 

But the offense was anemic, punching 
home only ten goals the entire season, an 
average of less than one goal-per-game. 
Five times the Blue Devils were shutout, 
three times by a score of 1-0. Skinner is 
convinced that history won't repeat itself 
this time around. 

‘Almost anything we do will be better 


rebound from losing season 


than last year,” he says. ‘We've changed 
our formation to take advantage of our 
speed. | think with our new players we 
will score a lot more goals.” 

The two most important newcomers are 
freshmen Richard Murray and Edwin 
Ayapong. Murray has been a member of 
the Jamaican 23-and-under national team 
and Ayapong has played all his life in 
Ghana. Both are expected to earn starting 
positions up front right away, along with 
veterans Brent Oswald and John Banks. 
Murray is being compared favorably with 
Pato Gutierrez, Duke’s all-time leading 
scorer, who graduated in 1973. 

It’s hard to tell now how the young 
guys will react under stress,’ Skinner 
explains. ‘The more they play together and 
learn to help each other out, the better off 
we'll be. Because we're young it’s important 
that we get off to a good start in our early 
games. We have to build confidence. This 





shouldn't be a rebuilding year for us. We 
do have the potential to win with our talent.” 

The Devils got off to a discouraging start 
with a 3-2 overtime loss to Guilford. Senior 
cocaptains Doug Lambert and John Braswell 
are Skinner’s anchors right now, but the 
first few weeks of play go a long way 
toward determining just how far this team 
can go. It appears that there is enough 
talent on hand to make a run at an NCAA 
bid, something Duke achieved in 1972. 

But if the Blue Devils are to receive a 
bid, it will probably have to be as an 
at-large team since virtually everyone con- 
cedes the ACC title to Clemson, one of the 
top two or three teams in the country. 

‘‘When you talk about the conference 
you have to start by admitting that Clemson 
is in another league,’ Skinner says. **They 
just have a lot more talent than anyone 
around (Clemson imports foreign players by 
the truckload on an annual basis). But the 
rest of the league is very evenly matched.” 

Skinner adds: ‘In the old days Maryland 
was ahead of everyone else. But now Duke, 
Carolina, Virginia and even N.C. State have 
good programs and have caught up to Mary- 
land. Who will finish second is the big 
question.” 

To finish second the young Blue Devils 
must mature quickly. The big problem a 
year ago was an anemic offense, but the 
hurdle this season is the defense, most 
notably the goal-tending. Junior Dave 
Schaeffer and sophomore Brian Coyle are 
competing for the starting spot. How quickly 
the eventual starter learns to handle the 
position will help determine the team’s 
success, or lack of it. 

‘‘We know we're inexperienced but we’re 
very optimistic,’ Skinner says. “I think 
we know what kind of potential we have as 
a team and we'll be very disappointed if 
we don’t reach that potential.” 

The young Devils will have to flash 
that potential early in the season. After 
four nonconference games against solid 
competition they must face Clemson. The 
Tigers humiliated them a year ago, 8-0, 
and Skinner’s team will be looking to prove 
that they are better than that score indicates. 
Even if Duke doesn’t beat the Tigers, a 
close game will indicate that when the 
schedule rolls around to the Marylands and 
the Carolinas, Duke may have the firepower 
to win. 

—John Feinstein ‘77 
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| News of alumni who have received grad- 


uate or professional degrees but did not 
ttend Duke as undergraduates appears 
under the year in which the advanced 
degree was awarded. Otherwise the year 
_ designates the person’s undergraduate 
class. Married couples representing 


a different class years are usually listed 


under the earlier year. 


wit aniase 


: Frank N. Egerton, Jr., (09, A.M. 
p sociate professor emeritus of electrical en- 

_ gineering at Duke, and Mrs. Egerton make their 
home in Brevard, N.C. For more than a decade 
after his retirement, Professor Egerton taught 
physics and math at Brevard College. He has a 


son, Frank N. III °58 of Racine, Wis., and 
two daughters, one being Patsy Egerton Parks 
(Mrs. Paul B. IIT) °57 of Aiken, S.C. 


Walter W. Turrentine, Jr., °23 had planned to 
attend the Half Century Club meeting in June, 
but became ill several days beforehand. Follow- 
ing three operations and twenty-four days in 
the hospital, he is at home once more and is 
gradually improving. He hopes to attend the 


| mext meeting in 1977. Mr. Turrentine lives in 


| Atlanta. 
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36 


° Franklin H. Cook J.D., professor of business 
law at Penn State University since 1937, re- 


| tired on July | with emeritus rank. An authority 
_ on the legal aspects of the power industries, 


Dr. Cook will teach a graduate course on 
“Corporate Morality’’ during the 1977 winter 
term. The first Mrs. Cook was Mary Alice 
Rhodes °36, who died in 1955. At his retire- 
ment dinner, Dr. Cook was given a ‘‘Head”’ 
tennis racquet and on a recent trip to Hawaii, 
he says, ‘‘my wife and I played tennis three 
times, once at Duke, another time at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and the last time on the 
hotel courts at Hawaii. My best game was in 
the 94 degree heat of Alabama.’’ The Cooks 
will continue to make their home in State 
College. 


e 
39 
John Glasson, an orthopedic surgeon of 
Durham, has been elected to the Council on 


Medical Services of the American Medical 
Association. 


Vice in 1969 as a lieutenant colonel in the Air 


_ Force. Following retirement, he did research 
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on one of his hobbies, thoroughbred racing, 


and developed a revolutionary method of handi- 


_ capping which is incorporated in his book 





If you can spare... 
The Duke University Archives would 


; appreciate donations of the following 


volumes to complete its holdings: 

The Archive—May 1918 (feature edition); 
October 1943 (vol. 57, No. 2); May 1944 
(if published, vol. 57, No. 8). 

Chanticleer—1914 (1 copy); 1916 (1 copy); 


| 1922 (2 copies); 1924 (2 copies): 1970 (1 


_ copy); 1974 (1 copy); 1975 (1 copy Unity, 


a 2 copies Contradictions). 
R _ Duke-Arkansas Cotton Bowl program, 
1961. 


__ If you have and can spare any of these 
publications, please mail them to William E. 


_ King, Duke University Archives, 341 


Perkins, Durham, N.C. 27706. 





People 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


entitled How to Make a Million at the Track, 
published in September by Henry Regnery 
Co. of Chicago. A third novel is currently 
being readied for publication, hopefully in 
1977. Colonel and Mrs. Ader and two of their 
three children live in San Antonio, Tex. 


41 

Robert M. Lester, Jr., is living in Chapel Hill 
and is vice-president and general manager of 
Colonial Press, Inc., commercial printers. His 
father, Robert M. Lester, Sr. LL.D., died some 
years ago. 


Elsie Quarterman A.M. (Ph.D.'49), a member 
of the Vanderbilt University faculty since 1943, 
was retired in May with the rank of professor 
emeritus. She is a specialist in plant ecology 
with a particular interest in the pine AHS 
of the southern United States. 


9 
43 
B. Roy Brown B.D. has moved from Rush- 


ville to Norfolk, Neb., where he is associate 
minister at the United Methodist Church. 


44 

Lewistine M. McCoy has been elected executive 
secretary for urban/rural development by the 
world division of the board of global ministries 
of the United Methodist Church. His wife is 
Jessie Wall McCoy R.N.°43, who is on the staff 
of the public health and visiting nurse service 
of Montclair, N.J. They live in Glen Ridge. 
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45 3 
W. J. Newhall is vice-president of Universal 
Flavors of New Jersey, Somerset. 


46 


E. Gustave Newman (M.D.’54) and Laura Eager 
Newman ’48 are in private practice, working 
in marriage and family counseling, in Largo, 
Fla. She has a Ph.D. in counselor education 
from the University of Florida and has re- 
ceived training with Masters and Johnson in 
St. Louis. Their family includes four children, 
three in college and two ‘‘who seem to be 
heading toward the medical field.”’ 


°A7 

Curtis Carroll Davis Ph.D. was one of the 
American delegation to the International Con- 
ference on Military History, hosted by the 
Imperial Iranian general staff at Teheran. He 
was the only writer in the American delegation 
which was composed of professors, librarians, 
and archivists. 


William A. Siebenheller of Staten Island, 
N.Y., has been made assistant vice-president 
of the Home Insurance Companies, which he 
joined in 1959 as metropolitan claim super- 
visor. Today he heads the countrywide casualty 
claim operations and administers the division’s 
New York staff. He is also chairman of the 
casualty claim committee of the College of 
Insurance and a member of the advisory 
committee of the National Automobile Theft 
Bureau. Mr. and Mrs. Siebenheller, both wild- 
life and environmental enthusiasts, co-founded 
the Staten Island Geological Society. They 
have a sixteen-year-old son who shares their 
interest. 


T. T. Kozlowsky, A. J. Riker Professor of 
Forestry at the University of Wisconsin, was 
the recipient of the arboricultural research 
award of the International Society of Arbori- 
culture for 1976. It was presented at the 
annual convention in August. 


°48 

Walter H. Puterbaugh (Ph.D. °53), head of the 
department of chemistry at U NC-G, was one of 
two faculty members to receive the 1976 Alumni 
Teaching Excellence Award from the Uni- 
versity last spring. Nominations for the awards 
are made by both students and faculty com- 
mittees. Dr. Puterbaugh has been in his present 
position since 1964, and under his leadership 
the department has been accredited by the 
American Chemical Society. 


Conner Stroupe has been named district sales 
manager of Epic Metals Corp. for North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Virginia. Based in Pittsburgh, the company 
makes steel composite floor decks, roof decks, 
permanent form decks, and pre-engineered 
buildings. 
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49 
James W. Brooks is sales manager of Jones & 


Laughlin Steel Corp.'s conduit products piant 
in Niles, Ohio. 


°50 

Dulcy Peters Seiffer (Mrs. Carl) and her husband 
moved to the Virgin Islands last fall and opened 
a ‘‘Mini-Resort”’ in St. Croix. It is the Cane 
Bay Reef Club. Their first season, she reports, 
was a “‘smashing success, not only because we 
were almost fully booked from December 
through Easter, but because we had so much 
fun.”” 


John A. Tumblin A.M. (Ph.D.’56), professor 
of sociology at Agnes Scott College, has been 
appointed visiting professor of sociology and 
anthropology at Emory University for the 
current year. 
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51 
Jeremy P. Felt (A.M.’56), a professor of history 
at the University of Vermont, was the third 
recipient of the university's alumni council 
George V. Kidder Faculty Award for ‘‘sig- 
nificantly contributing to the broadening of the 
students’ academic experiences and to the 
enrichment of life on this campus.’’ The award 
was made during commencement in May. Dr. 
Felt, a Fulbright lecturer at the University 
of Helsinki in 1969, has been chairman of his 
department and director of the Center for Area 
and International Studies at U.V. 


Joe R. Phillips M.E. has been made vice- 
president—TF30 program in the government 
products division of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Group. He has been with the Company since 
1951 and has held a variety of engineering 
assignments in fuel systems and engine de- 
velopment. Mr. Phillips and his family are 
living in the West Palm Beach area of Florida. 


5 

a2 
George Megill B.D. has returned to Brazil 
after a six-months furlough in the States during 
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which he did graduate work at Union Seminary 
in Richmond, Va. He is pastor of Central 
Methodist Church in Petropolis, in the state of 
Rio de Janeiro, which is the former summer 
capital of Brazil. Two other B.D. graduates are 
in Brazil: James William Garrison in the south- 
wing church in Brasilia, the capital, and Cyrus 
Dawsey, Jr., in the Central Methodist Church 
of Piracicaba, S.P. 


33 

David C. Groves B.D. of Winter Haven, Fla., 
has been named winner of the eighth annual 
Don Long Award. Established in honor of a 
former Ministers Life regional representative 
the award is given annually to a company 
fieldman. It represents excellence of character, 
ethics, dependability, and integrity. Mr. 
Groves, who has been with Ministers Life 
since 1970, also received the Super Pacemaker 
Award for twelve consecutive months of high 
production and volume. 


Ralph R. Rumer, Jr., C.E., professor of en- 
gineering and applied sciences at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo, was named 
professor and chairman of the department of 
civil engineering at the University of Delaware 
effective July 1. His wife is the former Shirley 
Haynes R.N. 


9 is 
54 
Rebecca Hatcher Buckley, chief of the division 
of pediatric allergy, immunology and pulmonary 
diseases at Duke Medical Center, has been pro- 
moted to professor of pediatrics. She is widely 
known for her research on children’s diseases 
and is the author of numerous articles in the 
field of immunology. Dr. Buckley is the wife of 
Charles E. Buckley III M.D., who is also a 
Duke faculty member. 


Robert R. Wright A.M. has resigned as dean 
of the College of Law and director of the Law 
Center at the University of Oklahoma to return 
to full-time teaching. His successor is James 
E. Westbrook J.D.’59, who was professor of 
law at the University of Missouri. 
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Richard N. Bollinger M.E. has been promoted 
to manager of plate sales for Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. Formerly he was 
manager of sales in the company’s Pittsburgh 
sales district. He and his wife, Helen Foppert 
Bollinger, have three children. 
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56 
G. Julius Rice M.Div. was one of the two 
students to receive the doctor of ministry 
degree from Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Calif., in May. These were the first 
such degrees awarded by the school. Dr. Rice 
completed an eleven-year pastorate at the Sky- 
line Community United Church of Christ, 
Oakland, this summer and on Aug. | became 
senior minister of the Vero Beach Community 
United Church of Christ. He and Mrs. Rice 
have four children. 


9 
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Jacob C. Martinson, Jr., M.Div., president of 


Andrew College, Cuthbert, Ga., became the 
president of Brevard College, Brevard, N.C., 
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in August. He and Mrs. Martinson have two 
daughters. 


58 

Ralph W. Barnes E.E. (Ph.D.'69) was promoted 
to research associate professor of neurology 
at the Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Wake 
Forest University, on July 1. An electrical 
and biomedical engineer, he was appointed to 
the faculty in 1970. He has responsibilities 

in the school’s sonic laboratory where he 
conducts research on the uses of high-fre- 
quency sound in the diagnosis of disease. 

He recently developed a computerized tilt bed 
for use in the treatment of patients with 
strokes. He and Mrs. Barnes,the former Sondra 
Scott “61, have two children, 


James S. Culp of Washington, D.C., has been 
elected a vice-president of Potomac Electric 
Power Co. He heads PEPCO’s consumer ser- 
vices group, which is the organization respon- 
sible for all matters related to providing 
electric service to the utility’s 457,000 cus- 
tomers in the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 


59 

Norman B. (Burr) Ratliff, Jr., (M.D.°62) has 
been appointed Stone Professor of Cardio- 
vascular Pathology within the department of 
laboratory medicine and anatomic pathology at 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. His 
appointment was effective in July 1975. 


T. W. G. Solomons Ph.D. is the author of 
Organic Chemistry, which was recently pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons. A member of the 
faculty at the University of South Florida 
since 1960, Dr. Solomons was a visiting 
faculty member at the University of Sussex 
in 1973-74. 

BIRTH: Second daughter to Hannah Flounders 
Duncan (Mrs. James) and Mr. Duncan, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., on May 21. Named 
Karen Lynn. 


60 

Terry S. Carlton is visiting professor of 
chemistry at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, for the fall semester. During the 
spring semester he will remain there on sab- 
batical leave from Oberlin College and will 
pursue research in quantum chemistry. Mrs. 
Carlton, the former Claudine Fields, is also 
on leave from her position as chemistry and 
physics teacher at Oberlin high school. They 
have two sons. 


61 


Harry J. Haynsworth (J.D.°64), associate dean 
of the University of South Carolina school of 
law, became acting dean on July 1. He joined 
the law faculty in 1971 after being in private 
practice for seven years in Greenville. Dean 
Haynsworth is married and the father of three 
children. 
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62 
C. Thomas Caskey M.D. is professor and 
chairman of medical genetics at Baylor Uni- 
versity school of medicine in Houston. His wife 
is the former Peggy Pearce ’61. 


Louis Pease of Miami Lakes, Fla., has the 
M.A.T. from Johns Hopkins and last June 
received the Ph.D. in history from Florida 
State University. He conducted his research in 
Bonn while on a year’s grant from the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


°63 


Bruce L. Clayton A.M. (Ph.D.’66) has been 
promoted to full professor of history at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


B. Moseley Waite Ph.D., a member of the 
Bowman Gray school of medicine faculty since 
1967, has been promoted to professor of bio- 
chemistry. He and Mrs. Waite have two 
children and live in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


David E. Ward, Jr., an attorney of Tampa, 
has been re-elected to his second consecutive 
term to the 1976 board of directors of the 
American Judicature Society. The society is a 
national and international organization of con- 
cerned lawyers, judges, and civic leaders who 
are working to improve the quality of justice. 


BIRTH: Second son to J. David Ross J.D. and 
Ruth Wade Ross ‘68, Durham, on Aug. 13. 
Named Lyle Cole. 
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64 

Marshall R. Ball, an M.D. graduate of Bowman 
Gray school of medicine, is an assistant pro- 
fessor of radiology at that school. He is married 
and the father of two children. 


Fred A. Crawford, Jr., (M.D.°67) became an 
assistant professor of surgery and chief of 
cardiac surgery at the University of Miss- 
issippi Medical Center, Jackson, on July 1. 
Previously he had completed his residency in 
general and thoracic surgery and last year was 
a teaching scholar in academic surgery at Duke. 
Mrs. Crawford is the former Mary Jane 
Dantzler ‘68, and they have a son and a 
daughter. 


Kenneth M. Stallings of Tarboro, N.C., has 
been named assistant controller of Carolina 
Telephone with which he has been associated 
since 1964. 


65 

Harold Clifford Brown, Jr., a Ph.D. graduate 
of the University of Virginia, has joined the 
Faculty of Literature, Pahlavi University of 
Shiraz, Iran, as an associate professor of 
English literature. 


Paul V. Kirby E.E. received the M.B.A. 
degree from the Cleveland State University in 
June and is associated with the Service Bureau 
Co. as a corporate planner. He lives in Cleve- 
land Heights. 


Nancy M. Murray, who was associated with 
the Duke office of undergraduate admissions 
for five years, earned the M.B.A. degree at 
UNC-CH this spring, and on July | she became 
director of the master of business administra- 
tion program. In this capacity she has ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the program, 
including admissions and financial aid, advising 
students, and financial planning. 


Vaughn Pearson, who has the M.B.A. degree 
from Tulane, graduated with distinction in 
August from the Southwestern graduate school 
of banking. He is a vice-president and 
commercial loan officer with First National 
Bank in Dallas. 


BIRTH: A son to Noel Davidson Boraski (Mrs. 
Stephen J.) and Mr. Boraski, Roanoke, Va., on 
July 5. Named Michael Stephen. 
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Wayne H. Miller E.E. graduated magna cum 
laude from Harvard Law School in the spring 
and will join the Boston firm of Hill & Barlow 
in November. For three months this fall, he 
and his wife are traveling through Europe, 
having sailed on the QE II. Their future 

plans include continuing the restoration of 
their Victorian bow-front house in Boston, 
where they invite Duke friends to “‘get in 
touch.” 


John J. Rudin III has been in Africa for the 
past ten years. Currently he is head of the 
English department at the Methodist College 
in Monrovia. 


Samuel A. Walker III C.E., president of Pro- 
fessional Engineering Associates, Inc., a con- 
sulting engineering firm, and a resident of 
Birmingham, Mich., was the 1976 Michigan 
*“Young Engineer of the Year,’” having been 
named by the Michigan Society of Professional 
Engineers. Active in a number of local trans- 
portation-related issues, Mr. Walker is 
currently a member of the Birmingham school 
board’s transportation study committee. He is 
married and has three children. 


BIRTH: Third son to Charles M. Rogers E.E. 
and Judy Twomey Rogers B.S.N.’67, Raleigh, 
N.C., on May 15. Named Michael John. 
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John T. Cuttino, Jr., is an associate professor 
in the department of radiology at the University 
of North Carolina, where he received his M.D. 
degree. For the past four years, he has been 
a resident and fellow at the Harvard Medical 
School. Mrs. Cuttino is the former Grace 
Tilton B.S.N. 


MARRIAGE: Paula R. Phillips to Dr. Peter C. 
Burger on June 6. Residence: Durham. 


BIRTHS: Third son to James E. Bethel and Mrs. 
Bethel, Athens, Ga., on March 3. Named 
Charles Jones. First child and daughter to 
Joseph S. Hiatt III and Mrs.Hiatt, Atlanta, 
Ga., on April 20. Named Sarah Catherine. 





Southern voices 


When filmmaker Ross Spears 69 was going 
through his Time magazine back'in May, he 
read that one of Jimmy Carter’s favorite 
writers was James Agee. It happened that 
Spears, a fan of Agee since his under- 
graduate days at Duke, was shooting a 
documentary of Agee’s life. He got in 
touch with Carter’s campaign people and 
the candidate agreed to sit for a filmed 
interview in August. 

The unexpected interview was a high- 
light in a rather low-profile project now 
about two-thirds finished. 

As a graduate student at the California 
Institute of the Arts, Spears had written 
a script for the documentary on the author 
of ‘‘Let Us Now Praise Famous Men,” a 
story about sharecroppers in the South. 

Carter said that the book *‘made a great 


difference in my life’’ and that he returns 
to it ‘‘again and again to refresh my spirit.” 
Carter said in the film interview: **The 
worth of human beings is the thing that 
comes across in Agee’s work. Another thing 
that impresses me is his embarrassment, 
his reticence about intruding on these 
people. They were so weak, so insecure 
about themselves that they would not have 
excluded him even if they had wanted to.” 
The project, which Spears hopes to have 
ready for public television by next spring, 
has run into financial problems. He 
first got $1,000 from the Tennessee Arts 
Commission (Agee grew up in Knoxville 
and Spears in Johnson City), a $4,000 bi- 
centennial grant, then $5,000 from the people 
of Johnson City. But he still needs $10,000 
to complete the documentary. 
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68 
Michael R. Flick, an M.D. graduate of Johns 
Hopkins, is chief medical resident and instruc- 
tor in medicine at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


George K. Ganaway writes that he completed 
the psychiatry residency program at Emory 
Affiliated Hospitals in June and has entered 
private practice in Atlanta. He also has an 
appointment with the Emory school of medicine 
as an assistant professor of psychiatry and is 
a part-time consultant for the Coosa Valley 
Community Mental Health Center serving 
northwest Georgia. He, Mrs. Ganaway, and 
their three-year old daughter live in 
Doraville. ; 


Roy Donald McAfee received the M.D. degree 
from Hahnemann Medical College & Hospital 
of Philadelphia in June and will complete a 
family medicine residency at Sacred Heart 
Hospital in Allentown. 


MARRIAGES: Elizabeth B. Farmer to Thomas 
W. Adair on Aug. 14. Residence: Atlanta. 
Jane G. Robertson to Peter E. Zimmerman on 
May 15. Residence: Ithaca, N.Y. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to John 
Charles Boger and Mrs. Boger, New York City, 
on Jan. 10. Named Gretchen Elisabeth. Second 
daughter to Sarah Harkrader Brau (M.A.T.’68) 
and Eduard H. Brau Ph.D.’72, Washington, 
D.C., on July 8. Named Anja Christina Sophie. 
First child and son to Pamela Graves Flick 
and Michael R. Flick, Gainesville, Fla., on 
March 25. Named Andrew Michael. Second 
child and first daughter to Welda Rudin Hoerz 


and Wolfram Hoerz Ph.D.°71, Munich, 
Germany, on May 14. Named Susanne. First 
child and son to Peggy Screws Leonard (Mrs. 
Michael) and Mr. Leonard, Ormo,S.C., onJan. 
2. Named Allen Lowery. Fourth child and third 
daughter to Kathleen Irwin Murphy (Mrs. John 
L.) and Mr. Murphy, West Baldwin, Me., on 
April 26. Named Erin Eileen. 
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Linda Cobb Conaway and Stephen W. Conaway 
are living in Darmstadt, West Germany, where 
he is manager, systems development with 
I.F.R.A. (INCA-FIEJ Research Association). 


MARRIAGE: Margaret Howard to Richard R. 
Vouga on June 13. Residence: St. Louis, Mo. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Judy Darr 
Eaton (Mrs. Charles P.) and Mr. Eaton, Cliff- 
side Park, N.J., on Feb. 3. Named Jeffrey 
Judson. A daughter to Kathe Hates Williamson 
(Mrs. Edwin D.) and Mr. Williamson, London, 
England, on Aug. 5. Named Sara Elizabeth. 


°70 

Pradyumna S. Chauhan Ph.D., an associate 
professor of English at Beaver College, Glen- 
side, Pa., was given the Lindback Award 

for distinguished teaching at the school’s 
annual honors convocation in April. 


Thomas E. Emswiller spent one year with 
Vista, after which he worked for a B.S. in 
broadcast journalism from Boston University. 
Currently he is writing for Copygraphics, 
Inc., in Denver. 
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ll Hardee, who received the Ph.D. 
logy from Johns Hopkins University 
is an assistant professor, teaching 
la Joint appointment at Randolph- 
/oman’s College and at Lynchburg 
ge. Her husband, Philip E. Hardee, was 
ded the Ph.D. in astronomy from the Uni- 
sity of Maryland in July and is currently 
earch associate at NRAO (National Radio 
nomy Observatory) in Charlottesville, 
They make their home in Lynchburg. 


win W. Rogers has a two-year teaching 
owship in cardiology at the Medical College 
University of Indiana University. He and Mrs. 
zers are living in Indianapolis. 


nfield H. Rose A.M. (Ph.D.’73) is acting 
d of the department of political science at 
t Texas State University, Commerce, for 
the period July 15, 1976, to January 15, 1978, 
while the permanent department head is on 
age search leave. 


_ Alan Jay Shusterman is executive director of 
- the Indiana committee for the humanities, and 
Lisa Roseman Shusterman practices psychology 
n Indianapolis. 


ia ARRIAGE: Thomas E. Emswiller to Gloria 
Jeanne Johnson on June 5. Residence: Denver, 
“Golo. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second daughter to 
_ Judith Ann Milburn Rose and Winfield H. Rose 






| A.M.(Ph.D.*73), Commerce, Tex., on May 21. 


Named Elizabeth Leland. 
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| Thurletta M. Brown, who has been associated 


with the Duke undergraduate admissions office 
for the past five and a half years, joined the 
| staff of the Educational Testing Service in 
Princeton, N.J., on Aug. 2. She is assistant 
| program director in the admissions testing 
program. 


| Tyrus V. Dahl, Jr., formerly director of public 


| relations and lecturer in the department of 
i ‘studio art at Sweet Briar College, is attending 
school at the University of Tulsa. 


- Gary W. Gulden is enrolled in the M.B.A. 
E program, professional accounting division, at 
Rutgers University, Newark, N.J. He, his wife, 





i and their two daughters reside in Summit. 


Michael H. Kettering, Jr., received the master 
of divinity degree from Reformed Theological 
Seminary, Jackson, Miss., in May. While in 
seminary he served as student pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Belzoni, Miss., where he 
has been called as pastor. He is married and 
the father of a son. 


Mary Thad Ridge Koons, who has assumed the 
spiritual name of Cedar Ridge Koons, and her 

_ husband are co-founders and officers of the 
National Association of Parents & Pro- 
fessionals for Safe Alternatives in Childbirth, 
Inc. (NAPSAC), which held a conference last 
May in Washington, D.C., attended by over 
500. A transcript of the proceedings has been 
published under the title Safe Alternatives in 
Childbirth. 


Cary! Erhardt Mobley B.S.N., an assistant pro- 
fessor at UNC-C, is coordinating pediatric 





iz nursing. Larry W. Mobley, who completed 


e the master of management ‘degree at UNC-C 
_ in May, is an engineer in the transmission 
_ line department of Duke Power Co. 


MARRIAGE: Tyrus V. Dahl, Jr., to Susan M. 
ee ecrald on Aug. 7. Residence: Tulsa, Okla. 


if “4 BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Mary 


f Thad Ridge Koons (Mrs. Stephen) and Mr. 
Koons, Hillsborough, N.C., on Oct. 15, 1975. 
_ Named Woodwyn Whiteoak. First child and 

_ daughter to Caryl Erhardt Mobley B.S.N. and 

_ Larry W Mobley B.S.E.’72, Charlotte, N.C., 

on May 14. Named Lauren Beth. Second 

_ daughter to Patricia Ransley Vey (Mrs. John 

_ E.) and Mr. Vey, Denville, N.J., on June 18. 


| Named Meredith Suzanne. 
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f Steven Barker and Lydia Eure Barker are living 
_ in Sacramento, Calif., where Steven is a resi- 
_ dent in family practice. He graduated from St. 


a _ Louis University medical school in May. 


SPduard: H. Brau Ph.D. is assistant division 


chief, exchange and trade relations division, 







_ International Monetary Fund, Washington, 
DIC. 


_ William G. Brown graduated from the ‘ovr : 
iy Versity of Maryland school of medicine in June 
and is a resident i in internal medicine at Mary- 
land General Hospital, Baltimore. 





Michael E. Childs and Nancy Maressa Childs 
moved to Minneapolis, Minn., at the end of 
the summer. Previously they had been in 
California where Mike received the Ph.D. in 
chemistry from U.S.C. in June and Nancy 
completed the M.S. in social science 

research at California Institute of Technology. 


Mary Brady Greenawalt has been appointed an 
assistant professor of accounting at Guilford 
College in Greensboro, N.C. Her husband, 
Robert L. Greenawalt M.Div., is serving as 
pastor of Bethany, Glencoe, and Midway 
United Methodist Churches. They make their 
home in Reidsville. 





First at last 


Mary Evelyn Blagg Huey Ph.D. ’54, the 
new president of Texas Woman’s Uni- 
versity, is the first woman to head the 
largest women’s college in the country. 

Her ties to the 75-year-old state- 
supported school in Denton go back to 
childhood—the family home adjacent to the 
red-brick campus was built by TWU’s first 
president. And for many years Huey’s 
father was in charge of TWU’s university 
press. 

She was chosen as the seventh president 
of the 8,000-student university in August, 
after having stepped in as acting president 
at the death last April of the incumbent of 
25 years. She had joined TWU in 1971 as 
dean of the graduate school. 

Huey taught for 17 years in the govern- 
ment department of North Texas State 
University, another school in the same 
town as TWU. Among her publications is 
a book called ‘‘Texas Constitutional 
Revision: The Legislative Branch.’’ She 
is also active in the Republican party, 
having worked in several county and state 
conventions and being long-time faculty 
sponsor of the campus Young Republican 
Club. 

Huey got her bachelor’s degree at TWU 
in voice in 1942, then got a master’s there 
in English. She received another master’s 
in political science from the University 
of Kentucky before studying political 
science at Duke as Dr. John Hallowell’s 
first doctoral candidate. 


Howard V. (Ricky) Richardson has finished 
four years in the navy and is presently working 
for Price Waterhouse accounting firm in 
Washington, D.C. He is also enrolled part- 
time at George Washington University, work- 
ing On a master’s tn business administration. 
Nancy Hunnemann Richardson is completing 
requirements.for the master’s in rehabilitation 
counseling. | /. 


David A. Wilson, who has the M.B.A. degree 
from Stanford, is employed by Tele-Vue Sys- 
tems in Dublin, Calif., and Valerie Trofotter 
Wilson *74 is taking graduate work in print- 
making at the San Francisco Art Institute. 


They have moved from Palo Alto to Pleagant 
Hill. 


Paul W. Zarutskie has received an M.D. degree 
from Hahnemann Medical College & Hospital 
in Philadelphia, and will complete an obstetrics 
and gynecology residence at Duke Medical 
Center. His wife is Susan Engel Zarutskie 

68, M.D.°72 


MARRIAGES: Susan K. Dunn to Stephen G. 
Hoffius °75 on July 14. Residences: Durham 
(Susan) and Charleston, S.C. (Stephen). 
Nancy R. Hunnemann to Howard V. Richardson 
on May 15. Residence: Alexandria, Va. Bruce 
M. Wiley to Kathleen P. Robertson on July 10. 
Residence: New Orleans, La. 


BIRTHS: A daughter to Larry B. Clifton 
M.Div. and Mrs. Clifton, Salisbury, N.C., on 
May 23. Named Amy Christina. First child and 
son to Mary Brady Greenawalt and Robert L. 
Greenawalt M.Div., Reidsville, N.C., on May 
10. Named Robert David. First child and son 
to Amy Everhart Shaw and William E. Shaw, 
Dixon, Ill., on Feb. 26. Named Charles 
Eustace. 
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Dianne Miller is living and teaching school 
in Houston. 


George H. Pretty is a third year law student 
at the University of South Carolina and a law 
clerk for South Carolina Electric and Gas Co. 
Donna Richter Pretty A.M.’74 is assistant to 
the provost and an instructor in foreign 
languages, also at U.S.C. They live in 
Columbia. 


Edmund Pettiss, Barbara Fletcher, Johnson. 
Vernon, and Jeffrey Haring ’74 received the 
M.B.A. degree from the Darden Graduate 
School of Business of the University of Vir- 
ginia in May. 

Robert D. Willis is in his fourth year at the 
Georgetown University school of dentistry and 
expects to receive his degree in May 1977. 


MARRIAGES: Ellen Marie Snyder B.S.N. to 
Ralph E. Carson on May 30. Residence: 
Durham. Geoffrey Howe Waggoner to Laura 
Morgan °75 on May 29. Residence: Columbia, 
S:G. 
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Jesse Colvin (M.Ed.’75) is dean of student 
affairs at LaFayette College, and Gloria Payne 
Colvin (M.A.T.’75) is a teacher of English and 
social studies in the Cumberland County school 
system. They live in Fayetteville, N.C. 


Lawrence T. Laeser received the M.B.A. degree 
from Northwestern University in June and is 

presently employed by Mellon Bank N.A. in 

Pittsburgh. 
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Jesse Colvin (M.Ed.’75) is dean of student 
affairs at LaFayette College, and Gloria Payne 
Colvin (M.A.T.’75) is a teacher of English and 
social studies in the Cumberland County school 
system. They live in Fayetteville, N.C. 


Lawrence T. Laeser received the M.B.A. degree 
from Northwestern University in June and is 

presently employed by Mellon Bank N.A. in 

Pittsburgh. 


- Katherine Baker Penn and Robert R. Penn, 


after spending two years in Washington, D.C., 
where she was an editor/writer for the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Environmental Quality and 
he earned a master’s degree from Johns 
Hopkins school of advanced international 
studies, are in Bogota, Columbia, where 
Robert is on a Fulbright-Hays grant. 


Daniel A. Rogers, who completed work for 
the master’s in English at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison in August 1975, is an 
assistant editor for World Book Encyclopedia 
in Chicago. 


MARRIAGES: Don Wilson Baldwin B.S.E. to 
Janet Shelley McHugh ’75 on June S. Residence: 
Charlotte, N.C. William Rosser Berry M.D. to 
Joni L. Ingram on May 29. Residence: Durham. 
Kim Alan Carmichael to Debra Ann Harris on 
June 26. Residence: Richmond. Judy Jones 
B.S.N. to Albert A. (Barry) Barrows III ‘75 
on June 19. Residence: Worcester, Mass. 
Gloria Payne (M.A.T.’75) to Jesse Colvin 
(M.Ed.°75) onJune 13. Residence: Fayetteville, 
N.C. Ann McLean Pelham to Robert B. Cullen 
on April 17. Residence: Raleigh, N.C. Robert 
H. Shaw III to Lynn Ann Dalton.’76.on June 
12. Residence: Winston-Salem, N.C. 





BIRTH: First child and son to Caro! Jean 

Hill Bennetts and Kim R. W. Bennetts M.S., 
Seattle, Wash., on Aug. 3. Named Christopher 
James Winter. 
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Albert A. (Barry) Barrows III is a second year 
student at the University of Massachusetts 
medical school, and his wife, Judy Jones Barrow 
B.S.N.’74, is working in the intensive care unit 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital in Worcester. 


Stephen P. Hondzinski has been elected to the 
city council of New Britain, Conn., for a two- 
year term. 


MARRIAGES: Martha L. Gayle to John G. 
Hutchens, Jr., on May 29. Residence: Winston- 
Salem, N.C. James W. Henry to Elizabeth Sue 
Henderson on July 24. Residence: Bedford, 
Tex. Stephen P. Hondzinski to Renee Peron on 
Sept. 11. Residence: New Britain, Conn. 
Richard C. Peterson to Jean Marie Cella on 
May 14. Residence: Durham. Bessie Lynn Pruet 
M.S. to Cecil V. Parks on May 29. Residence: 
Cary, N.C. Sandra Nel Wiles B.S.N. to John 
A. Hill on June 19. Residence: Gainesville, 
Fla. 


Deaths 


Jesse F. Coltrane °03 on July 28. Dr. Coltrane 
also graduated from the Richmond Dental 
School of the Medical College of Virginia. 

He practiced dentistry in Zebulon, N.C., for 
fifty years and served as chairman of the local 


_ school board for many years. Survivors in- 


clude his widow and a daughter. 


Thomas P. Pace ‘13 on June 17. For six years 
Judge Pace was county judge of McClain 
County, Okla., after which he was Oklahoma 
District Judge for more than twenty years. 
He retired in 1955 and made his home in 
Norman. Judge Pace was an active member of 
the Methodist Church, Masonic Lodge, 
American Legion, and the county, state and 
judiciary bar associations. Surviving are his 
wife and one son. 


Mamie Cheek Johnson (Mrs. James B.) 16 on 
July 6. Mrs. Johnson was a resident of Durham 
most of her life. She is survived by one son. 








Iron Duke dies 


Frank Ribar °40, one of the original Iron 
Dukes, died in a car accident October | 
on his way to a reunion of the 1938 Blue 
Devils football team. A four-letter man at 
Duke, Ribar was one of the seven 
members of the 1937 team that played 
offense and defense every minute of every 
game, earning the name Iron Dukes. 

The car driven by Ribar’s son collided 
with a steel-laden truck near Jackson, 
N.C. The son, Frank Ribar Jr., 35, was 
injured in the smashup when he ap- — 
parently swerved to avoid a dog. 

Ribar, 59, who played guard on the 1938 
squad, was one of I6 members returning 
as guests for the Duke-Pitt game. That 
Duke team was unbeaten, untied and 
unscored upon until the fourth quarter 
of the 1939 Rose Bowl, when Southern 
Cal scored a late touchdown to win, 7-3. 

A native of Pennsylvania and the son of 
a steelworker, Ribar was all-state and all- 
South with the Blue Devils in 1939. He 
was the owner of a restaurant in Norfolk, 
Va. 
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im A. DeLapp “18, L’21 on Aug. 9. A native 
sf Lexington, N.C., Mr. DeLapp was a leading 
Republican political adviser and behind-the- 
scene worker in North Carolina. He had also 
served in local offices. as county attorney for 
Davidson and as a member of the Lexington 
school board, In addition to his wife, he ts 
survived by a daughter, Barbara DeLapp Booth 
(Mrs. Robert H.) “54 of Durham, and a son. 


Thomas A. Stokes “19 on June 22. A resident 
of Durham during his entire life, he was a paving 
contractor before retiring in March. In addition 
to his wife, he is survived by two sons, William 
A., C.E.°53, and Thomas A., Jr., M.D.°55, 
both of Durham. 


John Tate Lanning ‘24 on Aug. 15. Dr. Lan- 
ning, a James B. Duke Professor emeritus of 
history at Duke University, was an authority on 
Latin American history. He wrote ten books in 
his field, and published numerous articles tn 
professional journals and encyclopedias. For 
years, he was managing editor of the Hispanic- 
American Historical Review. Surviving are his 
widow, Elizabeth Williams Lanning °31, and 
three children, John Tate, Jr., “59, Thomas 
‘65, and Lucy Lanning Mauger (Mrs. Richard) 
‘62 


Robert C. Finley °27, LL.B.34, on March 24. 
Judge Finley, a member of the Washington state 
supreme court for twenty-five years, lived in 
Olympia. He was chairman of the Washington 
bench-bar-press committee and of the Washing- 
ton Judicial Council. He was one of few to serve 
two terms as chief justice of the supreme court, 
and at one time he was under strong considera- 
tion for an appointment to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. His hobbies included music, writing, 
and pottery. Mrs. Finely and three children 
survive. 


Lucie Thompson Cozart “30 on June 30. The 
wife of William W. Cozart ‘29, Mrs. Cozart was 
a native of Creedmoor, N.C., and lived in 
Durham. In addition to her husband, she is 
survived by a daughter and a san. 


Joseph J. Mathews 30, A.M.°31, on Aug. 16. 
Dr. Mathews. who was Chartes Howard 
Candler Professor of History at Emory Uni- 
versity, died in Cabot, Vt., after a fall on 
Stairs at his vacation home. The author of 
several books, he had been at Emory since 
1946. He received wide recognition in the 
field of diplomatic history and was chairman 
of the University’s history department from 
1948 to 1958. Also, he was president of the 
Southern Historical Association in 1964 and a 
member of the Social Science Research 
Council, the Society of French History, and 
Phi Beta Kappa. Dr. Mathews was a former 
Fulbright lecturer at Robert College in Istan- 
bul, and former professor at the old Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the University of Miss- 
issippt. Mrs. Mathews and a son survive. 


Leo B. Vaughn, Jr., 30 on July 3. He was 
making his home in Mauldin, S.C., at the time 
of his death. Before retiring Mr. Vaughn had 
operated hotels in Charlotte, N.C., and Lynch- 
burg, Va. He was a past president of the 
North Carolina Hotel Association and the 
Southern Hotel Association. Surviving are his 
wife and two daughters. 


Edwin P. Finch “32 on July 16. A resident 

of Louisville, Ky., Mr. Finch was former chair- 
man of Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. He 
had held managements positions with the com- 
pany for more than forty-three years, and under 
his direction the company diversified its hold- 
ings to include the Kohl Corp., a super- 
market chain, Gimbel Brothers, Inc., and Vita 
Food Products. In 1964, Mr. Finch was elected 
president of the company and retired in 1974. 
Surviving are his wife and a daughter. 


Blaine M. Madison A.M.°33, M.Ed.°39 on Aug. 
18. A resident of Raleigh, Mr. Madison was 
commissioner of youth development for North 
Carolina from 1956 until his retirement in i971. 
Previously he had been assistant director of the 
state’s prison system from 1942 to 1951. The 
Blaine M. Madison Administration Building at 
the C.A. Dillon School at Butner was named in 
his honor in 1975. Mr. Madison received the 
first outstanding service award presented by the 
North Carolina Juvenile Correctional Associ- 
ation in 1970. Mrs. Madison, a brother, and a 
sister survive. 


John Taff Dollard ~39 on April 4. A career 
naval officer, Captain Dollard had made his 
home in California since his retirement in 
1963. His second career was with John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., and at the time of 
his death he was assistant superintendent ot 
general agencies with headquarters at San 
Mateo. Surviving are his widow and three 
daughters 
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Oliver C. Carmichael, Jr., J.D.°42 on Aug. 3. 
A well known businessman and former presi- 
dent of Converse College, Dr. Carmichael 
collapsed while playing tennis at his home in 
South Bend, Ind. He held the A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees in public law and government from 
Columbia University, and was a former 
treasurer and finance committee chairman for 
the Republican National Committee. He was 
president of Converse College from 1956 to 
1960, when he became chairman of the board 
of Associates Investments and a member of the 
board of the First Bank and Trust Co. of South 
Bend. Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
and three sons. 


Frederic M. Wood, Jr., Ph.D.°42 on Dec. 14, 
1974. At the time of his death, Dr. Wood was 
an assistant professor of classics at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Asheville. His 
widow, who survives, lives in Black Mountain, 
N.C. 


Muriel D. Tomlinson A.M.°44, Ph.D.°47 on July 
26. For many years Dr. Tomlinson was chair- 
man of the department of modern languages at 
the University of Tennessee at Martin, where 
she was living at the time of her death. 


W. Paschal Reeves, Jr., A.M.'57, Ph.D.°63 on 
July 16. Professor of English and associate 
provost of the University of Georgia, Dr. 
Reeves was the author and editor of several 
books and was a leading authority on the 
North Carolina novelist Thomas Wolfe. Sur- 
viving is his widow, Suzanne Smith Reeves 
A.M.°59. 


Henrietta Katherine (Kay) Burwell B.S.N.'69 
on July 18. Kay died in Duke Medical Center 
following an illness of three months with cancer. 
After working in hospitals in Boston and Chapel 
Hill, she joined Project Hope and went to 
Natal, Brazil, in 1971. There she helped train 
nurses in a hospital for infants. At the end of 


two years she returned to the United States 
for further training in pediatrics, receiving 
the master of science degree. She had planned 
to rejoin Project Hope in Brazil. Survivors 
include her father, George A. Burwell °37, 
LL.B.°39, her mother, a brother, and a sister. 
A charitable foundation in Miss Burwell’s 
name has been established for a hospital for 
infants in Natal. Contributions may be directed 
to Katherine Burwell Hicks, Trustee, 1311 
Canterbury Road, Raleigh, N.C. 27608. 


Cary McLeod Martin ‘75 on June 26. He was a 
native of McBee, S.C., but had been living in 
Raleigh, where he was a research assistant in 
the entomology department at N.C. State Uni- 
versity. Death followed a motorcycle accident. 


Martin Lynn Posey ‘76 on Aug. 15. A resident 
of Kinston, N.C., who was to attend law school 
at UNC-CH this year, he was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in South Carolina. 
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South American 
Adwenture 


Departs Raleigh-Durham on February 13, 
and returns on February 27, 1977 


AVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVTA 


Discover incredible Machu Picchu, lost city 
of the Incas. Visit a Yagua Indian village along 


the mighty Amazon River. Relax on Rio's 


spectacular Copacabana Beach. Ride a cable 


car high above Caracas. 


Whatever you choose to do you'll enjoy two 


full American breakfasts, and dinners at a 
selection of the finest restaurants. 


All this and more awaits you when you 


join us for a do-as-you-please holiday in 
LIMA, Peru; RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil, and 


weeks of the best of South America at a price was 
of only $1198 .This includes direct chartered 
flights, deluxe hotels in each city, 


Send to: 


Enclosed is my check for $ 
as deposit. 


ae 


27706 


South American Adventure, 


Name 





Address 
City 


Area Code 


CARACAS, Venezuela. Join us next winter 
2 for a South American summer! 


Send your deposit today. 


Alumni Department, Duke University 
614 Chapel Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 


($100 per person) 


Please send me additional information on the 


Class 
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This holiday 
season, 
why not jog 
somebody’s 
‘memory? 


‘Duke Needlepoint Pillows. A new 
addition to our collection of Duke 
items is the needlepoint pillow. This 
specially designed item will be a 
‘handsome decoration in any room. 
The Duke shield in blue, white, and 
gold is on a white background, the 
pillow size being 14x14 inches. The 
_kit, which includes the pillow canvas, 
directions for transferring the 
design, wool, and needle, is 
$22.50, plus $1.50 for handling and 
mailing. Stuffing and material for 
backing the pillow are not included. 
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Duke Etchings. These are by Louis 
Orr. Two Duke campus scenes are 
available, Epworth Inn and Baldwin 
Auditorium. Each etching is 11x13 
inches and is priced at $18. Add 60 
cents for handling and mailing. 


Duke Chairs. The Duke chair is suit- 
_able for office or home. Each is hand- 
-somely crafted in black and gold with 

Duke shield embossed on the back. 
The adult arm chair is available with 
cherry arms for $75. The Boston 
rocker can be purchased for $65. 
Shipment will be from Durham 
express collect. 













Duke Wedgwood Plates. They are in 
blue on white and mulberry on white. 
The border motif consists of conven- 
tionalized oak leaves and acorns 
combined with branches of pine. 
Medallions of dogwood blossoms are 
set off by a simplified seal of the 
University which surmounts the 
border. The Center scenes include 
Old Trinity, Washington Duke, Craven 
Memorial Hall, Southgate, East Duke, 
East Union and Auditorium, Chapel 
Tower, Vista of Chapel, Medical 
School, Kilgo, West Library, and 
Crowell. All are available in mul- 
berry; Old Trinity, Craven, and Chapel 
Tower are not available in blue. Blue 
plates are $4.50, order of six for $25, 
and twelve for $48. Mulberry plates 
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are $3.50, six for $18, and twelve for 
$36. Add $1 for packing and mailing 
one plate, plus 20 cents for each 
additional plate in the order. 


Childress Paintings. Three color re- 
productions of paintings by Robert 
Childress. The view of the Chapel 
measures 18x24 inches overall, while 
those of East Campus Union and the 
Medical School measure 12x16 
inches. The set of three is available 
for $20; purchased separately, the 
Chapel is $10 and the Union and 
Medical School are $5 each. Add 60 
cents for handling and mailing. 


Add 3 percent sales tax for all North 
Carolina orders; 4 per cent in Durham. 
Checks, made payable to the Depart- 
ment of Alumni Affairs, should accom- 
pany all orders. For further information 
or to place orders, write to the De- 
partment of Alumni Affairs, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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Letter 


Poor homework 


Editor: 

Because we each engage in activities and 
decisions which we label ‘‘economic,”’ we 
must learn to understand what facts and 
forces are present, how they relate and 
what happens when relationships change. 
Economics is a fact of life. 

If economists don’t matter [‘“‘Do Econo- 
mists Matter?’’ Forum, June 1976] it isn’t - 
because economics doesn’t exist but be- 
cause economists have not done their home- 
work well enough. If economists want a 
piece of the action, they must prove they 
can make better economic decisions than 
businessmen, industry, labor, finance 
and government workers are now doing. 

Just as it is the function of scientists 
to seek an understanding of the natural 
world, so it is the function of economists 
to seek an understanding of the economic 
world. Plenty of scientists have gone wrong 
throughout history and the same may be said 
for economists. 

Our world has a wide variety of eco- 
nomic systems functioning. Economists 
have an open door for learning what goes 
on and what results have been achieved. 
Agriculture is a good area for studying 
supply and demand. The coal industry is 
a beautiful study of the effects of union 
labor contracts. The U.S. Maritime fleet 
following World War II.is another great 
study. 

Maybe economists should spend more 
time studying how economics works 
rather than the theories of Smith, or Marx, 
or Keynes, or what’s his name. As is 
science, so is economics a search for 
reality. 


John F. Ameling B.D.’64 
Lakewood, Oh. 


Drivel 


Editor: 

As a Duke alum, it bothers me that you 
would devote a whole page to the publi- 
cation of the drivel entitled ‘‘Do Econo- 
mists Matter?”’ [Forum, June 1976] 


Margaret Jaeger Wallace B.S.N.’51, 
A.M.’58, Ed.D.’64 
Annapolis, Md. 


P.S. My economist husband concurs with 
me. 


Wrong gang 


Editor: 

I have read with considerable interest Dr. 
Pilkey’s review of ““The Florida Experience”’ 
[Books, June 1976] and look forward to 





seeing the book. It is unfortunate that the 
references to ‘‘porkchop”’ politicians are in- 
accurate at least in terms of definition. 

Prior to court-mandated reapportionment 
of the Florida legislature to comply with 
the ‘‘one man, one vote’’ concept, each of 
the state’s 67 counties had at least one 
representative in the house. The smallest 
county had at least one representative, 
while a heavily populated county might 
have three. The senate was apportioned 
somewhat differently but not entirely on 
population. The sparsely populated rural 
counties, many of them in northwest 
Florida, formed a coalition which generally 
opposed the ‘“‘big city’ vote of Dade 
(Miami), Duval (Jacksonville), Hillsborough 
(Tampa) and controlled the legislative 
process. The coalition members were 
labeled ‘‘the porkchop gang”’ or ‘‘pork- 
choppers.” 

Today the Florida legislature is appor- 
tioned solely on a population basis and 
completely dominated by metropolitan 
representation. For example, Dade (Miami) 
and Broward (Ft. Lauderdale), adjacent 
counties, alone have 23 percent of the total 
membership of the legislature. 

Whatever the politicians may be doing 
in the Florida legislature, the blame or 
credit cannot go to the porkchoppers. The 
porkchop gang is gone, and can’t return. 
Many of the porkchoppers were involved 
in no malfeasance and to use the term as 
a suggestion of ineptness, greed or worse 
is like implying that all Sicilians and 
Italians are Mafia suspects. 


Julian C. Davis °42 
Chattahoochee, Fla. 
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Forum: Sermon by Robert T. Young 


Expectations— 
Real and Unrea 
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What would life be like for you, if you could 
have no expectations for yourself and for 
your future? 

What if you could not hope, or plan, or 
anticipate, or contemplate, or long, or 
expect? 

What if you had no way of imagining, or 
dreaming, or fantasizing, or projecting your 
expectations? 

What if there were no promise for the 
future—no assurance—no hope—no antici- 
pation that you could— 
live with 

dream of 

share 
hope for 
pray for 

believe in? 

Jesus gave us a word to set the pattern 
for deep expectation when he talked with 
his disciples on the tragic night he was be- 


no longer see me, and then a short time 

later you will see me again. . . You are sad 
now, but. . . your hearts will be full of joy, 
and that joy no one shall take from you.” 


You see me 
You will not see me 
You will see me again 
You will be full of joy! 


Presence. Absence. Pain. Separation. 
Expectation. Communion. Joy! 
In his book, ‘Out of Solitude,’’ Henri 
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trayed and said, ‘‘In a short time you will _ 





Nouwen has a chapter titled, **Expecta- 
tion as Joy.”’ In it, he writes, ‘‘Whereas 
patience is the mother of expectation, it is 
expectation itself that brings new joy to our 
lives.” 
Thus the first word I want to say is that 
expectation is essential to authentic living. 
This has been, is, and always will be true. 
e ‘‘In the beginning, God’’—and with that 
used to begin our Scripture, we believe, 
we are assured, we expect that God was 
at the beginning, will be at the end, and 
is present in all there is between. 
e ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want’’—the most beloved passage in 
Scripture tells us that we can always 
expect the presence of God to be near, 
to support, to protect. 
e ‘The Lord will keep your going out and 
your coming in, now and forever’’—from 
Psalm 121, we can expect the Lord to be 
close at hand in all our comings and 
goings. 
e In the New Testament Jesus says: “‘I 
will not leave you comfortless . . .”’ 
‘‘[ am alpha and omega, the beginning 
and the ending. . .”’ 
“‘T will be with you to the end of the 
ages. :..”" 
“If I go, I will return again. . .” 
Christianity would be a dead faith, if there 
were no expectations for the present and 
the future at the heart of it. Life would be 
dead 
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‘‘Cheshire-Puss, would 
you tell me, please, 
which way I ought to 
go from here?”’ 


‘‘That depends a good 


deal on where you want 
to get to,’ said the Cat. 


**T don’t much care 


-where—’’ said Alice. 


‘Then it doesn’t matter 


which way you go,”’ 
said the Cat. 


_ Scripture references: Deuteronomy 30:15- 


30, 31:3,6; Matthew 20:]-16 


; —_———————————— 


This sermon, the first of the academic 


year, was delivered by the Rev. Robert 


_ T. Young M. Div.’60, minister to the Uni- 
versity, in a Duke University Chapel 





Sunday morning worship service. 


Hope would be shattered 
Meaning would be lost 

Future would be empty. 

Present would have no meaning— 
if there were no expectation in it. 
“Expectation brings new joy to our 
KiVicsieaeaeae 

In ‘Alice in Wonderland,”’ Alice is talk- 
ing with Cheshire-Puss, the cat. ‘“Cheshire- 
Puss,”’ she begins rather timidly, ‘‘Would 
you tell me, please, which way I ought to go 
from here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where 
you want to get to,”’ said the Cat. 

“| don’t much care where—”’ said Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way you 
go,’ said the Cat. 

How do you and I get from here, where 
we are in our thoughts, our feelings, our 
convictions, our understanding, our faith, 
our commitments. Where do we want to go? 

What are our expectations? 

Expectations are essential to authentic 
living, is the first word. Expectations pro- 
vide joy and satisfaction in life, is the 
second word I want to share. 

In ‘‘The Little Prince’ there is a beauti- 
ful and pregnant line, full of warmth and 
richness, that tells us about the real joy of 
expectation and anticipation. The fox is 
talking to the Little Prince who has just 
come back: “‘If you come at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, then at three o’clock I shall 
begin to be happy. I shall feel happier and 
happier as the hour advances. At four 
o'clock, I shall already be worrying and 
jumping about. I shall show you how happy 
Jamo! 

This is at the heart of the Christian faith: 
Expectation that ‘‘God is the ruler yet.” 
Expectations based on faith in Christ as 
the Living Lord and the Savior of us all, 
faith that believes as Dr. Benjamin Mays 
says, ‘“That tomorrow things will be better. 
Faith is taking the next step and leaving 
the consequences to God.”’ Faith is expecta- 
tion, expectation that brings joy and satis- 
faction to our lives. 

e The kind of expectations we have at the 
beginning of a new year, a new place, a 
new start, a new friendship, a new job, 
and even a new day. 

e The kind of expectations and excitement 
and anticipation that many of you new stu- 
dents have had, ever since you were ad- 
mitted to Duke and began planning to be 
here. 

e The kind of expectations that you return- 
ing students had over the summer—as 
some of you traveled and studied abroad, 
some worked at jobs all over the country, 
some studied or visited or rested—and 
every once in a while, you thought of 
Duke, with its good and bad and the 
people here (some of whom you missed 
very much and longed to see and be with) 
and you yearned to be back again. 

e The kind of expectations that many of 
us had over the summer, traveling and 
vacationing and visiting, away from home, 
looking over our shoulder, ‘“‘back home,”’ 
and even though, when we got back home, 
it was just the same, there was joy in the 
expectation for many of us. 

e The kind of expectation that thrills you 
and stirs you as you make plans to see and 
be with, and share some time with, a very 
dear friend, too long separated and known 
only in expectation! 

Expectation brings joy and satisfaction to 
our lives. | remember a 73-year-old woman 
in a class I taught in Biloxi, Mississippi, 
this summer. I had told of Dr. Don Shriver’s 
conversation with one of our graduates last 
May when Dr. Shriver preached at Bac- 
calaureate. We were talking with the student 
and all of a sudden, Dr. Shriver looked the 
student straight in the eye and said, ‘‘What 
are you going to do with your life?’’ Wham! 


Straight! Simple! Profound! Some of the 
deepest thoughts and questions come quite 
simply. I told this to the class in Mississippi 
and then said, “‘What are you going to do 
with your life, what am I, or what are we 
going to do with the rest of our lives?’’ The 
73-year-old woman came up to me two days 
later and said, “I’ve decided to make 
myself available to the Board of Missions 
to teach in some mission school in the United 
States. I guess I thought my real life was 
over but now I expect God still has some- 
thing for me to do!”’ 

Well, she may never make it, but the sense 
of joy, the sense of excitement she now has 
with the expectation that “‘God still has 
something for her to do”’ has brought real 
satisfaction to her life. 

It’s like John Powell, a Catholic theo- 
logian at Loyola in Chicago, writes in 
‘‘He Touched Me’’—‘‘God is not finished 
with me yet. Others may not think of me as 
a very effective lover, but they do not know 
the before and after .... I am still a 
pilgrim. But I have been touched and am 
partially transformed. This is the basis for 
my hope. The God who has touched me in 
the past will act again and again in my 
life. Over and over again I will feel his 
finger and find him.” 

My friend, God is not finished with you 

or me yet! As a matter of fact, God may 
have only just begun to touch your life! 
As someone said, ‘‘No one can be every- 
thing he or she wants to be’’—but we can 
go on expecting that we can become more 
and more who God wants us to be! 

Expectation is essential to authentic living. 

Expectation provides joy and satisfaction 
in life. 

But there are some problems we have with 
expectations. I want to look at some of 
these. 

Those persons who have no expectations, 
or little, or low expectations often have 
real difficulty in life. Some of you may not 
have this problem. But, it’s like the young 
junior executive’s wife in a Chicago suburb 
said, in talking about the neighborhood 
where she lived, “‘Our relationships were 
not very exciting, but after all, no one 
expected them to be more than just ordi- 
nary.” 

Well, my dear friends, if that’s all you 
expect, if life for you is not expected to 
be more than dull, ordinary, routine, mono- 
tonous, or mundane, then that’s precisely 
what it will be! 

If you don’t think you can win, you surely 
won't. 

If you don’t expect to do well, you surely 
will do poorly. 

If you don’t look for the extraordinary 
and classic, you won't find it. 

Those who have expectations for today 
and tomorrow can live fuller lives in the 
present. Surely, ‘‘Where there is no vision, 
no hope, no expectations, the people 
perish.” 

On the other hand, one of the most 
serious problems that we ministers deal with 
in our counseling with students here at Duke 
is that they (you) come here with expecta- 
tions far too great, expectations totally 
unrealizable and unrealistic. You come here 
not only with your own expectations—but 
also with Mama’s and Daddy’s and the 
school’s and the community’s and your 
teacher’s and preacher’s and Sunday School 
teacher’s. Everybody has dumped on you 
the ‘“‘good word”’ that ‘‘you are great. . . 
you've always done well in school . . . you 
have a brilliant mind . . . you must keep 
on making all A’s. . . you’ve got to become 
a great doctor or lawyer or scientist or 
engineer or president of the business. . . 
everybody’s counting on you .. .”’ All of 
you who have heard any or all of that, hold 
up your hand! And, you get here and find 


that everybody else in your classes has come 
with just as good, or better, background, 
and the expectations on both you and them 
are very great! The pressure builds up; the 
work piles on; the reading is endless; the 
labs get tedious. And, the expectations on 
many of you are totally unrealistic and un- 
realizable. Oh, if we could only teach you, 
have you and your parents learn it and have 
you feel it and believe it and internalize 

it, so that you know it: that to fail is 
human, to be perfect is divine! 

And not one of us here at Duke is divine! 

Will you simply allow yourself to be 
human, to make mistakes, to do poorly 
sometimes, to fail even, to be just your- 
self, and not Mama or Dad or Teacher or 
Coach or Preacher made over again? Will 
you? 

What we need is to have 

Visionaries who can live with failure. 

Dreamers who can piece together 
shattered dreams. 

Fantasizers who can deal with reality. 

Persons like you and me, who can have 
hopes that are unrealizable and 
realizable, and can learn to live 
with both. 

And one more word in talking of problems 
and expectations is this: No matter how 
general or how specific, how clear or vague, 
there are experiences of life we cannot 
expect or anticipate. Our psyche simply 
will not allow us to imagine that some 
moments of love and true intimacy could 
ever be as beautiful as they are. We could 
not stand the pain of not being there all 
the time! Our spirits likewise will not allow 
us to anticipate the deepest of hurt and loss 
that we might have. We could not endure 
the fear of what might be! Thus, we can- 
not anticipate or expect that certain ex- 
periences will come our way. They just do. 
They just happen. And, later we say, 

‘*Did that painful moment really come to 
me?” 

“Was that beautiful intimacy real for me?” 
My guess is that for most of you—both 
the beautiful and the painful—have been, 
are, and will be. 

How do we deal with our expectations? 

Semetimes—alone—all alone. 

Sometimes—with others—in the company 
of others who love us. 

Ultimately —with God in Christ—who is 
with us creating our expectations, moving 
us toward them, and supporting us through 
them. 

Moses told the children of Israel, *‘I set 
before you this day life and good, death and 
evil. . . therefore, choose life that you may 
live... Be strong and of good courage .. . 
for it is the Lord your God who goes with 
you; he will not fail you nor forsake you.” 

Jesus said, “‘In a short time you will no 
longer see me, and then a short time later 
you will see me again. . . your hearts will 
be full of joy, and that joy no one shall take 
from you.” 

In the last sermon he preached before he 
was killed, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
talked of his expectations and the joy and 
satisfaction that had come to him. He had 
no fear. He had joy. He knew life. He said, 
“‘| have been to the mountaintop. And I’ve 
looked over, and I’ve seen the promised 
land. I may not get there with you. But I 
want you to know tonight that we as a people 
will get to the promised land. So I’m happy 
tonight. Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord.” 

That’s all it takes: just a glimpse; just to 
get to the mountaintop, just to look over into 
the promised land, just to see, taste, touch, 
dream, hope, believe, expect. 

- The important word today is that: 

Your expectations and mine—real and 
unreal—are in the hands of our God, who 
will not fail us nor forsake us. 
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Endsheet 


Alumni resources at Duke University 


See a sport 


Men’s Basketball 


Nov. 26-27—Big Four: Wake Forest, 
UNC, N.C. State, Greensboro 

Nov. 30—Johns Hopkins, Durham 

Dec. 4—Washington, Durham 

Dec. 7—Tennessee, Knoxville 

Dec. 11—Richmond, Durham 

Dec. 14—Connecticut, New York 

Dec. 29-30—Holiday Doubleheader: 
East Carolina, Rice, Raleigh 

Jan. 5—Davidson, Charlotte 


Jan. 10—Lafayette, Durham 


Jan. 12—Clemson, Durham 

Jan. IS—UNC, Chapel Hill 

Jan. 17—Virginia, Charlottesville 

Jan. 19—Wake Forest, Winston-Salem 
Jan. 22—N.C. State, Durham 

Jan. 29—West Virginia, Morgantown 
Jan. 31—Duquesne, Pittsburgh 


Feb. 2—Wake Forest, Durham 

Feb. 5—Maryland, Durham 

Feb. 9—Virginia, Durham 

Feb. 12—St. Joseph's, Durham 

Feb. 16—N.C. State, Raleigh 

Feb. 19—Maryland, College Park 

Feb. 23—Clemson, Clemson 

Feb. 26—UNC, Durham 

March 3-4-5-—ACC Tournament, 
Greensboro 


Women’s Basketball 

Dec. 8—NCCU, Durham 

Dec. 10—Elon, Elon College 

Jan. 19—Wake Forest, Winston-Salem 


Jan. 21|—Elon, Durham 
Jan. 25—UNC, Durham 
Jan. 28—VCU, Durham 


Feb. I—N.C. State, Durham 

Feb. 3—Campbell, Buies Creek 

Feb. 5—Shaw, Durham 

Feb. 9—Shaw, Raleigh 

Feb. 11—Western Carolina, Cullowhee 
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Feb 


Feb 


Feb. 


Feb 


Men 
Nov 
Nov 


‘Dec 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 





. 1J6—NCCU, Durham 

. 19—Campbell, Durham 

22—Meredith, Raleigh 

. 24-26—NCAIAW Division II 
Tournament 


*s Swimming 

. 17—UNC, Chapel Hill 

. 21—ACC Relays 

. 8—Wake Forest,Winston-Salem 
12—SMU, Durham 
14—Tennessee, Durham 
1S—Virginia, Durham 
16—Vermont, Durham 
IS—N.C. State, Durham 
22—Clemson, Durham 


Feb. 5—East Carolina, Greenville 


Feb 
Feb 


. 18—South Carolina, Columbia 
. 24, 25, 26—ACC Championships 


March 24-27—NCAA Championships 


Apr 


il 6, 7, 8—AAU Championships 


Women’s Swimming 

Nov. 4—Relay Meet 

Nov. 1I9—UNC, Chapel Hill 
Dec. 10-11—State Meet, Durham 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb 
Feb 
Mar 


15—Virginia, Durham 
I8—N.C. State, Durham 


. 12—Solitar Swim Team, Durham 
. 18—South Carolina, Columbia 


ch 20—AIAW Championships 


April 6, 7, 8—National AAU Championships 


Wre 


Nov 


Dec 


Dec 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


stling 


. 19-20—Carolina Invitational, Chapel 
Hill 

. 34—Bucknell Invitational, 
Lewisburg 

. 14—Princeton; Lafayette, Princeton 

14—Madison, Harrisonburg 

15—Washington and Lee; George 
Mason, Lexington 

18—Campbell, Durham 

22—The Citadel Tournament, 
Charleston ; 

25—N.C. State, Durham 

28—Maryland, Durham 

. I—UNC, Durham 

5—Virginia, Charlottesville 

9—Virginia Commonwealth, 

Richmond 

12—The Citadel, Durham 

15—Catawba, Durham 

25—Clemson, Clemson 

26—Georgia Tech, Atlanta 


March 4-S—ACC Tournament: Maryland, 


College Park 


March 17-1I9—NCAA Tournament: 


Oklahoma, Norman 





Ferra cotta figure trom Ecuador 


Tour-it-yourself 


The Duke Museum of Art now has a 
handsome looseleaf guide to all its exhibits. 
The handbook was prepared by the Junior 
League of Durham in cooperation with the 
museum staff to assist the docents in the 
tours they conduct of the museum. But it 
may also be checked out at the front desk 
as a self-guide to the collections. Besides 
an introduction to the museum, there are 
capsule descriptions of the major exhibits— 
Pre-Columbian, Oriental, Classical, 
Medieval/Renaissance, African, and 
miscellaneous pieces. 





Keeping tabs 


To keep in touch with what’s up at Duke, 
why not subscribe to the Chronicle, Duke’s 
student newspaper? The tabloid is published 
five days a week for 28 weeks of the school 
year. A one-year subscription costs $16 
mailed third class or $30 mailed first class. 
Send payment to the Chronicle, Subscrip- 
tion Dept., Box 4696, Duke Station, 
Durham, N.C. 27706. r 











Reel bargains 


Two campus film series can cheer you 
through the winter months. Freewater 
Film Society presents an Ingmar _ 
Bergman Festival on Mondays, literary 
films on Tuesdays, films of the forties 
on Thursdays and recent films on Fridays 
in the Bio-Science Auditorium at 7 and 
9:30 (midnight showings on Friday nights). 
Quadrangle Pictures shows films on Satur- 
day and Sunday in Page Auditorium at 

7 and 9. Admission is generally $1 and 
brochures are available from Box KM, 
Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
(Asterisks mark Quadrangle films.) 


Nov. | ‘**Through a Glass Darkly” 
Nov. 4 “Ivan the Terrible, Part I” 
Nov. 5 **The Candidate”’ 
Nov. 6-7 *** A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” ? 
Nov. 8 ‘Winter Light” 
Nov. 11 ‘*Spellbound”’ 
Nov. 12 “Swept Away”’ 
Nov. 13-14 **'Taxi Driver” 
Nov. 15 “The Silence” 
Nov. 18 “Children of Paradise” 
Nov. 19 ‘Bang the Drum Slowly” 
Nov. 20 **Three Days of the 
Condor” 
Nov. 22 ‘The Virgin Spring” 
Nov. 28 *** Adrift’ 
‘*Persona”™’ 
Dec. 2 ‘*Treasure of Sierra 
Madre” 
Dec. 3 82 
Dec. 4-5 *** Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes’ Smarter Brother” 
Dec. 9 “The Bicycle Thief” 
Dec. 10 “Zero De Conduite” 
Dec. II-12 ***Day of the Locust” 
Dec ise ***Rooster Cogburn”’ 
Dec. 14 ***Harold and Maude” 
Dec. 15 ***Lucky Lady” 
Dec. 16 ***Undercovers Hero”’ 
Dec. 17 ***Smile”’ 
Dec. 18-19 *‘‘The Little Prince”” 


Watch your language! 


An experiment in nonsexist liturgy is 
being conducted in the Chapel office com- 
plex at 5:15 p.m. Thursdays. Groups of 40 
to 50 people first got together last spring 
for services written in nonsexist language, 
and this fall the services continue with 
support from women in the divinity school. 
The 45-minute service is open to all who 
wish to come—both sexes of course. 
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Now, an instrument to match 
the Chapel’s grand design 


ihe Monday morning after last spring’s commencement, 
workmen began removing the back six rows of pews in 
‘he Duke Chapel and carrying the heavy oak benches 

to the church’s basement.- They were clearing work 
space for a big job ahead. 

Outside, two trailer trucks awaited unloading. Inside, 
a stout platform of laminated beams awaited the cargo 
from those trucks. 

It was a coming together of things that had begun al- 
most eight years before, with a letter to a Dutch 
organ builder. It was six years from the time the 
University had finally ordered the hand-crafting of a 
great organ from the D. A. Flentrop shops of Zaandam, 
Holland. 

In those trucks last May was a 5,000-pipe organ built 
in the baroque style and mechanics of the 18th century's 
great age of organ building. 

By the time the installation was finished in early 
summer, the colorfully stained mahogany case filled the 
top two-thirds of the great arch at the rear of the Chapel’s 
sanctuary. 

But before the sonorities of the organ themselves 
filled the big Chapel, months of voicing and tuning 
lay ahead during which two Flentrop voicers handled 
every pipe, trimming and filing and shaping the soft 
metal for the exact tone. 

Everything was ready, however, for the organ’s 
dedication on Founder’s Day at which its maiden recital 
included a piece composed especially for the packed- 
house event. 

The installation marks the first major change in the 
interior appearance of the Gothic-style Chapel since its 


Frits Elshout works in the Rugwerk pipe section of the 
Chapel’s Flentrop organ during the voicing of the 
custom-built instrument. 
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completion in 1932. Consequently, 
the project moved with deliberation. 

The Flentrop predates the original organ 
in style and craft. It makes possible the 
re-creation of music from the baroque era 
during which some of the great masters 
of the organ were composing—Sweelinck, 
Buxtehude, Bach, Couperin, Frescobaldi. 

The ornate design of the case itself 
derives from that period, roughly from 
1600 to 1750. 

The Duke Chapel’s Flentrop is 
comprised of lead-and-tin pipes housed in 
a solid mahogany case stained in browns 
and tans and accented in red and blue 
stains. Ornate hand-carved and gilded 
pipe shades cover the tops of the pipes, 
which rise almost 60 feet from the stone 
floor of the Chapel. 

The new organ does not replace the 
original organ built by the Aeolian 
firm in this country and located in 
the chancel. It will continue to 
accompany the choir at worship services. 

But the location of the Flentrop at the 
rear of the sanctuary gives it an acoustical 
advantage in that all the pipes are in the 
same room as the congregation—even 
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though the original organ has more pipes, 
about 8,000 in all. 

Most of the Aeolian organ’s pipes, 
however, are closeted in a room off the 
chancel. A few of the orginal organ’s 
pipes that occupied the great arch were 
displaced by the Flentrop—seven or eight 
stops out of a total of 122. 

But the overwhelming difference in the 
two instruments is that the Flentrop is 
mechanical and the Aeolian is electro- 
pneumatic. e 

In organ-builders’ terms, the Flentrop 
is a tracker instrument in which the keys 
and pedals are linked to the pipes by wood 
strips, or trackers, and the stops must be 
pulled by hand. 

In the original organ electricity 
operates pneumatic mechanisms which 
assist the organist in pressing the keys and 
pulling and pushing the stops. This power- 
assist Somewhat diminishes the player’s 


control over the nuances of the instrument. 


There are other large tracker instruments 
in this country, but University Organist 
Fenner Douglass, whose research has 
taken him to some of the oldest 
pipe organs in the world, says of 


Midway through the installation, a cap 
for a pipe division of the organ is 
hoisted into place. Still visible are the 
cutouts for the console, now obscured 
by a pipe section. Below, gallery 
skeleton awaits finishing woodwork. 


the Chapel’s Flentrop that an “‘instrument 
this elaborate in design is not well known 
and promises to be one of the most 
magnificent in the country.” 

The one-of-a-kind instrument and the 
allied work has been paid for by several 
large donations and a number of other 
special gifts. None of the cost of some 
$530,000 has come from regular University 
sources. Not all final figures are in, but the 
cost breaks down approximately this 
way —$389,000 for the organ and $141,000 
for the gallery and other work. 

This particular instrument is the last to 
be built by the 66-year-old Flentrop, who 
is retiring. His father was among the first 
organ-builders to return to mechanical- 
action instruments, one of which was 
shown at the New York World's Fair in 
1939. 

But by reaching back to pick up 
techniques that had flowered 150 years 
before, the Flentrops turned out to be 
ahead of their time. 

Like most other places, Duke was not 
ready for a strictly mechanical organ in 
the early 1900s. But postwar travel and 
study abroad paved the way for a 
new appreciation of the old. It was 1968 
when Dirk Flentrop got a letter feeling 
him out about building an organ for an 
undisclosed place in North Carolina. 

The letter was from Rudolph Kremer, a 
music professor at the University of 
North Carolina who was interim organist 
for a year at Duke Chapel at a time 
when things began coming together for 
getting a new organ. 

The possibilities of rebuilding the 
Aeolian organ and of solving the extensive 
acoustical problems of the Chapel had 
been talked about for a long time. But by 
the summer of 1968, an ad hoc group had 
been put together to look seriously at the 
two matters—prompted in part by several 
people who wished to make substantial 
contributions toward an organ. 

After lengthy committee work, which 
included getting bids on rebuilding the 
original front organ, the consensus was 
that a second organ—not an overhaul— 
should be the first order of business. Even 
E. Power Biggs, who happened to be on 
campus for a dedication during this 
period, felt that the two-organ concept 
was a sound one. 

And of the four or five major organ 
builders, Flentrop’s name struck a chord 
because his work was most familiar in this 
country. 

Kremer fired off a letter of query to 
Flentrop, who agreed to come down on 
his next visit to New York. 

‘‘He immediately loved the Chapel,” 
says Kremer, who escorted the Dutch 
organ-builder around the Gothic church, 


*‘but his face fell when he learned that 

the ceiling was covered in a porous 

tile well known to him.”’ It would be a 
waste of money and craftsmanship, 
Flentrop indicated, to put a fine instru- 
ment in that sound-deadening environment. 

The Chapel’s acoustics had been a 
drawback from the start—for instruments 
and singers. The thick limestone walls 
and ceiling had been overlaid with a 
ceramic tile, an attempt to compensate 
for the primitive public address systems 
at the time the Chapel was built. 

‘*The spoken word became intelligible,” 
explained a renovation committee 
member, ‘‘and music became lifeless and 
uninteresting.” 

By Christmas of 1968 Flentrop had 
submitted a trio of proposals. These were 
reacted to and returned and by the next 
June a revised proposal was sent by 
Flentrop. In the fall of 1970 the contract 
was signed. 

Soon afterwards a well-known acousti- 
cal firm was hired to seal the tile with 
an acrylic latex. This was a lengthy hand- 
brushing job that entailed scaffolding 
over various sections of pews until the 
four coats were applied. 

But the result was worth the incon- 
venience. The reverberation time—the 
time required for sounds to diminish by a 
certain number of decibels—was 
lengthened from three seconds to about 
eight seconds. 

At this point, too, a time-delay public 
address system was installed, so that the 
speaker’s voice reached the back row of 
pews, over 160 feet away, at the same 
time it did the front row. A series-of 16 
speakers aimed the sound at the occupants 
of the pews, not at the room as a whole. 













ROI te LAL TI 
The soustical renovation has 
parently resolved the sound problems 
1d now the unease about how the 
~ baroque fixture would look in a Gothic 
setting seems to be resolving itself too. 
‘We were aware that there was 
b nervousness about the esthetic effect on 
the Chapel,”’ says University Architect 
~ James Ward, ‘‘but I have not heard one 
_ word against the organ since it has been 
~ installed. One high administrative official 
who is well acquainted with European 
_ cathedrals told me that he had been 
apprehensive about the change. 
____ “‘He says now he doesn’t think one bit 
” of damage has been done,’’ Ward con- 
tinues, ‘but that the Chapel stacks up well 
against cathedrals anywhere,”’ 
Visually, the Flentrop is awesome— 
even in the spacious nave. It boggles - 
the eye. Before it was put in, some people 
felt that the baroque behemoth would be 
out of character with the Gothic intentions 
of the Chapel. Some felt that the great 
arch, some 16 feet wide and 58 feet high, 
| was more effective if left partially open. 
(The antiphonal pipes from the Aeolian 
organ formerly. went about halfway u 
the arch.) 
An early design, in fact, called for the 
case to be unfinished, planed mahogany. 

_ But Ward, as a member of the renovation 

_ committee, championed doing the instru- 
ment in a motif consistent with its 

_ baroque origins and spirit. He found the 
_ design not to clash with the stained- 

_ glass windows, wood carvings and stone 
arches—a view that prevailed with the 
_ committee. : 
__ The gallery, however, on which the 
40-foot-high organ rests is stained like the 
| other oak in the Chapel. Ward regards 
this platform as much a continuation of 
the church’s woodwork as it is an 
extension of the musical instrument. A 
common paneling and molding motif 
visually helps bond the gallery. to the 
organ. ; 

About 22,000 pounds of musical 
instrument is pressing down on that 
_ gallery—even though the gilt scrollwork 
and hollow pipes lend the organ an airy 
appearance. But the pipes with their 
| heavy lead content and the solid 
_ mahogany case add up to unexpected 
| tons. 

The highly concentrated weight meant 
_ that steel columns had to be firmly im- 
planted in the basement to support the 

‘upper columns—a job complicated by 

heating ducts and steam pipes. 

The weight-bearing gallery, now 
sheathed in white oak to hide its muscle, 
_ has 10-by-24-inch laminated pine beams 
supported by steel columns. Some steel 
reinforcement had to be incorporated into 
the platform even though Flentrop had 
hoped to avoid metal because of its 
P, possible sound distortion. 

Even a mundane project like gaining 
permanent access to the organ gallery 
meant running head-on into the Chapel’s 
massive masonry architecture. A doorway 
_ from a spiral staircase had to be air- 
hammered through almost four feet of 
stone. And it was remarkable luck, says 

the architect, that the stone stairs 
happened to be spiraling on the correct 

- side at the point where the entranceway 

had to be chiseled. - 
* The organ itself, of course, was the 
focus of all this work—to wind up with an 
___elegant instrument in an elegant place. 
: When the Chapel was built in the early 
¥ 1930s, the electric-action organ was riding 

_ the crest of popularity. Mechanical instru- 
ments were regarded as virtual antiques, 

and even Flentrop craftsmen did not start 
_ building tracker organs until the 1930s. 


On a ladder above the console, head 
voicer Siem Doot is assisted at the key- 
board by Elshout—a part of the three 
and half months it took them to adjust 
the 5,000 pipes. 
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But it would be after World War II 
before organists traveling and studying in 
Europe discovered that the tracker 
organ offered a sound quality missing 
in organs built to make the player's job 
easier. 

The new technology had encouraged 
separating the keyboard from the rest 
of the instrument, as is now the case 
with the Aeolian organ at the front of 
the Chapel. 

In fact, Chapel visitors, which run to 
well over 100,000 a year, have been 
curious about where the console is in the 
new organ. 

The console is smack in the middle of 
the Flentrop—out of sight of the congre- 
gation. The organist sits in a forest of 
pipes facing the main entrance. Before the 
player are arrayed four manual keyboards 
(224 ivory- and ebony-capped keys) and 
flanking him are the knobs controlling 
the 66 stops. His feet operate 30 pedals, 
really a fifth keyboard. 

The stop-knobs move wood slides that 
permit the constant pressure in the wind 
chests to reach a row of pipes—a stop. 
The console is connected with the organ 
works by wood linkages: the cedar strips 
pull and are called trackers, the oak ones 
push and are called stickers. 

There are eight wind-chests of varying 
capacities, each made of oak and lined 
with sheep leather. An electric blower— 
the one concession to technology—fills 
the chests which in turn provide the 
pressure that activates the pipes. 

In the Duke Chapel, the man the 
audience will not see is organist Fenner 
Douglass, who joined Duke in 1974 after 
27 years on the faculty at Ohio’s Oberlin 
College, where he also got his bachelor’s 
and master’s in music. He has studied 
organ with Marcel Dupre in Paris and 
Helmut Walcha in Frankfurt. 

In 1969 the Yale University Press pub- 
lished Douglass’s ‘‘Language of the 
Classical French Organ,” a book that 
underscored his credentials in the field. 

For the December dedication, when 
Douglass played a composition written for 
the Duke instrument, he was 
accompanied in the gallery by his wife 
Jane and the Chapel’s associate organist, 
Jane Lynch, both of whom helped pull 
stop-knobs. The piece, ““A Vision of 
Canopus,” is by lain Hamilton, Duke’s 
composer-in-residence, and relies on the 
organ’s full range of dynamics and timbre. 

Mostly, of course, Douglass will play 
alone. Solo recitals are common in his 
career, which has included numerous lec- 
tures, workshops and master classes here 
and abroad. His research has involved 
17th and 18th century organs of North- 
west Europe as well as antique instruments 
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in the Netherlands, Denmark, Germany 
and France. 


The mechanical instruments began 
being displaced in the 19th century, first 
by merely pneumatic assistance in the 
1840s and later by electricity. 

‘‘The player’s fingers were no longer re- 
quired to exert all the energy for pulling 
the pallets,’ writes Douglass. ‘‘Pneumatic 
motors, tripped by the player in depressing 
the keys, did the actual work of operating 
the mechanism.” 

This pneumatic assistance came from 
the instrument’s own wind supply, at the 
time still forced into. the wind-chests by 
hand-powered bellows. 

Within 25 years of this first innovation 
came the electropneumatic action. 
Electricity accelerated the separation of 
the organist from the organ itself, a 
movement started by pneumatic-assist 
organs. 

“By the first decade of the 20th 
century electrical cables and contacts had 
been introduced as substitutes for the 
traditional mechanical connections,” 
explains Douglass. **To understand the 
impact of electricity on organ building, 
just imagine a violin with an electrically 


In the captain’s seat of the Flentrop is 
University Organist Fenner Douglass, a 
musician and organ scholar. Inset, behind 
the console facade is the maze of linkages 
that transfer the key and pedal action to 
the pipes. / 
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operated bow.’ 

And after the final design was hashed 
out, the building of the organ began in 
January of 1975 in the shops at Zaandam. 
There some 35 craftsmen turn out six or 
eight a year but few the size of the 
Duke instrument. 

_ The organ was set up and checked 
before being dismantled and shipped to 
Durham. The trip from New York to 
North Carolina was expected to be by 
truck (the components were shipped from 
Holland in truck containers). But the 
trailer trucks were put on rail flatcars for 
the final leg of the journey. 

When the crates began to be opened last 
May, it was found that the ‘““humping”’ of 
the train cars had shifted the load enough 
that minor damage was done, things like 
cracked moldings. 

The installation itself involved three 
craftsmen from the Flentrop firm assisted 
by two Duke students. By midsummer the 
instrument appeared to be completed—the_ - 
towering mahogany case fitted snugly in 
the great arch. 

All along the way, the 10-member Chapel 
Renovation Committee kept close tabs 
on the ever-changing plans for the organ 





and the gallery. Representing a cross- 
section of the University, the committee 
tried to insure that the alterations 
harmonized with the Chapel, the architec- 
tural centerpiece of the campus. 

But if the number of people reserving 
places for the dedication was any indica- 
tion of acceptance, then the organ is being 
well received. 

The free tickets available for the 
dedication, which included an afternoon 
and evening recital, were snapped up long 
before the deadline. Another recital was 
set for the following weekend. 

Then by last-minute demand, a fourth 
recital was scheduled for students only in 
early December. 

That means almost 8,000 people were 
eager to be a part of the single biggest 

,change to come to the Chapel in its 44 
years. But there will be plenty of time 
‘for anyone who wants to see and hear 
this organ. 

‘After 50 years,’ says Fenner 
Douglass, ‘the instrument will hardly be 
broken in.” 
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‘Seminar explores 


women’s new role 


Among the ideas that emerged during an 
all-day seminar on campus dealing with 
the changing roles of women and men 
were these: 

> Whether you were born a man or a 
woman determines your emotions, your 
jobs, how you are reared, how you relate 
to others, the amount and nature of the 
power you have, your self-image and 
what you become—says a social historian. 
> Some societal and cultural forces that 
perpetuate inequality are women’s 
perceptions that they do not convey the 
same image as men, women’s speech 
traits that make them appear tentative and 
uncertain, a double standard in job situa- 
tions—says a continuing education 
specialist. 

> Once women really get a foothold in 
the business world, they can be expected 
to perform with about the same 
competence as men “‘assuming that 
intelligence continues to be randomly 
distributed between the sexes’’—says an 
economist. 

These were some of the matters dis- 
cussed during an Alumni Saturday Seminar 
in September attended by some 60 people, 
mostly women. The talks and workshops 
were sponsored jointly by the department 
of alumni affairs and the office of con- 
tinuing education. 

The seminar—one of a number 
scheduled throughout the year by alumni 
affairs—was held on East Campus. The 





participants split up into conversation 
groups in the afternoon, following 
addresses by the three principal speakers. 

Duke history professor William Chafe, 
author of ‘““‘The American Woman”’ and 
the soon-to-be-published *‘Women and 
Equality,’ said that stereotypes, which 
are not to be underestimated in American 
history, cast the woman as ‘‘constant, 
nurturing, dependent, loving and sup- 
portive, the moral guardian—and not free 
to carve out her own role.” 

But, he said, this idealized image of 
woman never applied to working-class 
women, black women or immigrants. 

In this country the first major interrup- 
tion of woman’s traditional role occurred 
during World War II, when 57 percent of 
the women were on paying jobs. Of the 
6.5 million women who took jobs at that 
time, Chafe said, 75 percent were married 
and 60 percent were over age 35. 

It turned out that eight out of ten 
women wanted to stay on jobs after the 
war. The government, which had insisted 
that women join the labor force, had a 
commitment that women work but 
societal forces exerted a strong influence 
for women to return to the home. 

‘This,’ said Chafe, ‘‘equals the 
feminine mystique—a kind of 
schizophrenia.” 

In the 1940s the working woman was 
young, single and poor; in the 1970s, she 
is married, middle-class and highly 
educated. 

Today the two-income household, said 
the history professor, has become an in- 
dispensable feature of the U.S. economy. 





Yet even this has not seriously challenged 
the feminine mystique, which holds that 
the woman helps the family by working, 
not herself. 

The ‘‘woman’s place”’ is now being 
challenged as it has not in 50 years, 
Chafe said, reflected in such statistics as 
lower birthrate, older marriage age and 
the great increase of women in the pro- 
fessions. 

But the women’s movement, character- 
ized by women talking frankly with each 
other, is challenged now by men not doing 
the same, he said. 

‘‘While women are ever conscious and 
on guard against the feminine 
mystique, the masculine mystique is an 
even harder barrier to overcome,” said 
the social historian. “‘It prevents men 
from talking intimately with each other— 
about fears, relationships and so forth. 
Men cannot appear vulnerable to each 
other.” 

The real problem, he continued, “‘is 
that what I see today are young women 
actively asking about how to have a 
family, career, a marriage and be 
successful in all of them. They are no 
longer just asking their female professors 
—their role models—but are asking male 


professors, too, to shed light on how men 


can work out these same questions. 

‘*‘What worries me,” Chafe added, “‘is 
that the young men aren’t asking anybody 
how to work out these problems.” 

Jean O’Barr, director of continuing 
education at Duke, said that the ‘‘tech- 
nological and demographic changes we 
have experienced demand new attitudes 


and new behaviors on the part of men 
and women and we are only beginning to 
comprehend these new realities.” 

As a mother, wife and teacher, she 
said, “‘I ask myself how to communicate 
my ambitions to others while my husband 
learns how to restrain his ambitions and 
enjoy family life.” 

She spoke of ‘“‘how fundamental and 
how subtle gender differences are,”’ citing 
image, speech and double standards as 
examples. 

More frequently than men, she said, 
women resort to language habits that 
perpetuate a weaker image. They add tag. 
questions—**Don’t you agree?’’—to seek 
approval and confirmation: preface state- 
ments with qualifiers, such as *‘I think” or 
‘I believe,’ so that ‘‘no one should take . 
what they say as fact’’; use passive verbs 
which dilute their ideas. 

Another challenge, said O’Barr, is the 
integration of personal and professional 
roles. Women have put the greatest stress 
on achieving equality in work and educa- 
tion, have been talking with each other 
about what these new roles mean, about 
what “equal access to opportunity” 
means to all concerned and finally women 
are asking ‘‘at what price they join the 
male bandwagon.” 

O Barr sees solutions in the modifica- 
tion of work routine—flexitime, day care, 
short workweek. And she sees important 
changes in education to meet the ‘‘people- 
related”’ needs of today. 

How do we balance the tensions 
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triggered by changing sex roles? 

One response, she said, is that of **men 
and women, women and men talking 
directly with each other about these 
counter-pulls and trying to order priori- 
ties, reorient their outlooks, deal with the 
problems which arise. 

Today,’ she added, *‘I think the 
changes have been dealt with by people 
talking almost exclusively to those of the 
same sex. Men have probably talked less 
to each other than have women and have 


only begun to discuss fully with each other 


the ramifications of these changes they have 
experienced. ” 

In summary, O’Barr sees the following 
routes to help make things work—under- 
standing how culture restrains innovation, 
working at the integration of professional 
and personal roles, opening discussion of 
the whole process, transmitting a free 
culture to those coming up the next time 
around. 

Juanita Kreps, a vice-president and pro- 
fessor of economics at Duke and a 
businesswoman on the board of directors 
of the J.C. Penney, Eastman Kodak, R.J. 
Reynolds and The New York Stock 
Exchange assessed the opportunities and 
the problems of women entering the 
business world. 

At the heart of Kreps’s remarks was the 
question of whether women would make 
good business decisions. First of all, she 
said, as long as women are only tokenly 
represented on boards, they will not be 
making business decisions. 

But there is another danger inherent 
in the question, Kreps added: *‘Namely, 
the assumption that all women think 
alike. Actually, women have been known 
to disagree with one another—and come 
down on the side of the male view—if 
there is a male view. 

*‘Women cast wise or unwise votes in 
much the same way as men—that is, on 
the basis of the information available, 
in the light of the company’s goals as she 
interprets them. Our errors in judgment 
will be due to the same fallibility males 
display. 

“Indeed it seems to me,” she added, 
“that career Women ought not to worry so 
much about their limitations. After all, 
we are entitled to human error of about the 
same magnitude as men. The fact that our 
mistakes may be imputed to our sex, 
which is presumably emotional, perhaps 
even frivolous, rather than analytical, 
raises the interesting question of why the 
same mistakes are made by men.” 

Kreps ventured these predictions 
about women in business: 

Prediction 1: Women’s job expectations 
will continue to rise as will public 
acceptance of their varied lifestyles. The 
threatened backlash will be minimal. Our 
daughters will have fewer children, fewer 
hangups about their careers and far more 
success in business and the professions 
than we. 

Prediction 2: Women’s numbers in 
business will increase, but only gradually 
—and their votes will not set policy in the 
near future. They will be influential, 
however, in calling attention to problems 
sometimes not perceived by men, particu- 
larly as these problems affect the con- 
sumer. Their wisdoo in helping make 
board decisions will be no greater than 
men’s, but no less either, assuming that 
intelligence continues to be randomly dis- 
tributed between the sexes. 

Prediction 3: The contribution of 
particular women will be significant and 
business will eventually begin to add them 
to boards, not because of affirmative 
action or as window dressing, but because 
some of them are intelligent, imaginative 
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Duke Players opened the season with a production of ‘‘The Threepenny 


Opera’’ directed by B. J. Whiting 





(with script). Other productions include ‘‘Marat/Sade”’ in February and ‘Happy Birthday, Wanda June”’ in April. 


and good humored—or, in short, have 
qualities businessmen look for in the men 
they pick. 

Prediction 4: Wider career options for 
men and women should improve their 
relations both on the job and in the social 
sphere. For just as the flapper and siren 
eras are past, so too is that of the male 
professor/female student, the male 
physician/female nurse the male tycoon/ 
female secretary. It is inconceivable that 
men and women won't find each other 
more interesting when they share the 
world’s work and decision-making more 
evenly. 


Entries, not entrants, 
crack under pressure 


Forty-four Grade A eggs were dropped 
recently from the roof of the engineering 
building to a concrete slab 40 feet below. 

The eggs were not au naturel but were 
scientifically packaged to prevent break- 
age. 

They were cushioned in peanut butter, 
popcorn, gelatin, styrofoam and wheel- 
bearing grease. The Duke engineering stu- 
dents who took a crack at the $5 prize 
money sat around for a week with their 
little calculators figuring the dynamics 
of the egg shell, the dynamics of the 
cushioning agent—and whether their act 
would be funny. 

An even dozen eggs survived the great 
fall—without a crack. The other 32 were 
beyond repair. 

Although this is not likely to top goldfish 
swallowing or streaking as a campus 
craze, egg-dropping does offer practical 
fallout for the engineering student. 

The Duke chapter of the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers, which 
distributed official contest eggs, sponsored 
the event to get students thinking about 
and creating practical designs. As one 
engineering student put it, “to get 
students to integrate a little of their social 
life with their academic pursuits.” 

It worked, too. Some students were up 
all night before the contest dropping eggs 
off the roofs of fraternity houses. 

Contest rules allowed no wings, 
airfoils, or parachutes on the packages, 
which could be no larger than a 
6-inch cube. No metal packages, other 
than aluminum foil, could be used. Other- 
wise there were no limitations. 

Of course, the most fun came from the 
flops. Eggs in wheel-bearing grease and 
grape jelly exploded hopelessly before the 
crowd gathered on the cold, gray afternoon. 

An egg with a cushion of chocolate 
pudding bounced 10 feet, then cracked 
with perfect symmetry. 

And a contraption of a cardboard tube 
and toilet paper streamers created by 
engineering professor E. J. Shaughnessy 
failed so miserably his students 
screamed for his resignation. 

The contest winners all proved that reliable, 
though unimaginative, cushioning agents 
are the best. The lightest surviving entry 
was an egg in plastic bread wrappers 
surrounded by foam. The entire entry only 
weighed half an ounce more than the egg 
itself. 

The smallest surviving entry was a card- 
board square filled with vermiculite, a 
water-absorbing material. 

The ‘‘egg salad prize’’ for most 
spectacular failure went to the styrofoam 
cup filled with wheel-bearing grease. 

The winner for the most elegant solu- 
tion was nowhere to be found. What the 


judges considered elegant, gravity had a 
way of diminishing. 

Honorable mentions included a terry 
cloth sack suspended with rubber bands, 
a tinker toy network of pencils, dry” 
cereal held together with uncooked 
spaghetti and a cylinder-wheel contraption 
of computer cards—all holding eggs. 

Mechanical engineering student Brian 
Gaston, who ramrodded the contest, had 
calculated that his cube would be falling 
at 53.8 feet per second when it hit the 
ground. He decided upon jello as an 
energy-absorbing material because its 
density rivals that of the egg yoke. 

His calculations were not on the nose 
and the egg, unfortunately, on his face. 

Jello and egg sandwich anyone? 


Civil rights library 
renamed for Rankin 


The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
Library has been renamed the Robert S. 
Rankin National Civil Rights Library in 
honor of the late political scientist at 
Duke who headed the commission for 
16 years. 

Rankin, who died last June at 76, was 
appointed commissioner by President 
Eisenhower in 1960, after the professor 
helped prepare a landmark commission 
report in 1959. 

The political scientist came to Duke in 
1927 and remained until his retirement in 
1969, except for brief stints at other uni- 
versities, including Columbia and Stan- 
ford. He was chairman of the department 
of political science for 15 years, 
stepping down in 1964. 

At the dedication this month, a plaque 
was hung in the 30,000-volume library in 


















Y ashington which notes that Rankin 
_ brought to the deliberations of the 


bipartisan commission ‘“‘the knowledge of 


ascholar, the finesse of a master of the 


political process, and the decency of a 
man with deep humanitarian instincts.” 

The library, begun soon after the com- 
mission was created by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, is thought to contain the most 
extensive collection of civil rights material 
anywhere. 

Rankin was an honor graduate in 1920 
of Tusculum College in his native. ~ 
Tennessee and earned his graduate 
degrees at Princeton. He helped establish 
the Southern Political Science Associa- 
tion and was elected its president in 1931. 

Always interested in constitutional law, 
Rankin became increasingly involved in 
state and local government. He helped 
chart programs in Connecticut, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and North Carolina 
over the years and served five years on the 
Durham city council. 


Students launch 
campus TV station 


Duke's own version of cable television 
—a closed-circuit TV operation run by 
students—started its fall programming in 
November when a special election night 
program was videotaped with President 
Terry Sanford as visiting commentator. 
Campus sets picked it up on an unused 
channel. 

Started last spring by then seniors David 
Frey and Jed Daly, the Duke Union 
Cable TV Project, originating under the 
auspices of the Freewater Film Society,. 
quickly outgrew its University Union 
parent committee in purpose, function and 
space. : 

Frey says plans to establish DUC-TV 
as a separate University Union committee 
began a year ago, but the department to 
which project members applied for 
support—Duke’s Tel Com System which 
runs the telephone system—wanted 
evidence that student demand existed 
before permitting students to use surplus 
portions of telephone cable on the 
campuses to transmit videotaped 
broadcasts. 

Contributions totaling $3,600 were 
given by ASDU, Freewater, the Duke 


administration and the Student Publica- 
tions Board last spring to start the ; 
project. During April Cable 13 produced 
over 20 hours of videotaped programs. 

The major expenses, Frey says, are pur- 
chasing and renting equipment, renting 
campus office and production space, 
transportation and phone calls—all the 
standard office operation necessities. 

So far DUC-TV has received a $20,000 
grant from the Alfred Sloan Foundation 
for this year’s work, but Frey doubts this 
will be enough money to complete a full 
broadcasting year. 

If sufficient interest is shown from the 
student body, there will be an increase of 
$4 per year in activity fees, Frey says, 
although the fee could be avoided if 
graduate and professional students absorb 
some of the costs. 

The project cannot even consider 
beginning broadcasting to East Campus in 
the near future, Frey says. Although the. 
cable is laid, it would cost another 
$8,000 to $10,000 to make it operable. 

Frey says DUC-TV will produce a 50 
percent range of mass programming to 
include a delayed telecast of the CBS 
evening news, a video adaptation of a 
science fiction novel, delayed commercial 
programming, special events like the 
campus spring craft and music festival, 
away football games and a campus version 
of ABC’s Wide World of Sports. 

The other 50 percent of the program- 
ming will be devoted to such PBS shows as 
the Adams Chronicles or Anyone for 
Tennyson—as well as interviews with 
guest lecturers who appear on campus 
and well known Duke professors. 




















DUC-TY is also in the process of pro- 
ducing an original soap opera titled ‘“The 
Best Years of Our Lives” looking beneath 
the veneer of the campus stereotypes 
such as Wilson House Archive editor as 
well as the frat man. 

‘‘Our creativity is hindered because we 
have no editing facilities,” Frey says, 
explaining that the soap opera and other 
original productions will have to be taped 
in sequence. 

Right now, Cable 13’s facilities are 
limited because of the tiny, fourth-floor 
room in House G out of which they are 
operating. The cost of moving from House 
G to a larger room in House O in not 
included in this year’s budget. 

Frey says programming will be evalu- 
ated by surveys to determine the best 
viewing time for students. Programming 
will probably build up to three continuous 
hours viewing time Monday through 
Friday evenings beginning at 9 p.m. 

Crews of six to 14 people man the 
project for live filming, editing or relaying 
delayed broadcasts, but most of the stu- 
dents working on the project are 
beginners. Students take three to four 
“outings,” Frey says, just to learn how to 
work the equipment. 

‘Our biggest problem is getting people 
trained,” Frey says. “The nine to 10 
people on our executive board can’t do all 
the administrative and production work at 
the same time.” 

The campus antenna system put down 
in the early 1950s allows reception of com- 
mercial and video networks on all tele- 
vision sets on the campuses, a system 
originally installed to improve TV recep- 
tion for Duke Hospital patients. 

It is this system that makes the present 
student cable-casting possible. 

When the antenna system was being 
installed, Tel Com extended cables to 
dormitories, updating the network over 
the years. ; 

Unlike straight closed-circuit TV, the 
joint campus system of video television 
and cable television has made possible 
delayed broadcast of outside program re- 
ception on regular television sets 





instead of video monitors. 

Cable-casting is not considered broad- 
cast television in the strict sense, Frey 
says. It is not even considered cable tele- 
vision by the FCC definition. 

This means cable-casting does not have 
to follow the stringent federal regulations 
imposed on commercial stations. Official- 
ly, the system is closed-circuit TV. 


Bench-sitters cool it 
for record 101 hours 


Halloween night a trio of Duke students 
finished 101 hours of sitting on an oversized 
wood-slat bench in front of the Sigma Nu 
house. 

Fraternity brothers Robert Wilcox, Bob 
Menna and Steve Daniels established a 
world record in Guinness’s brand-new 
bench-sitting division, while raising a 
pot of money for the proposed student center 
on East Campus. 

Their stunt brought in a total of $2,900, 
a good part of it from 18 WDNC radio 
listeners who pledged $100 apiece and the 
rest from 1,105 people who pledged one cent 
an hour. 

With nighttime temperatures dipping into 
the 20s, the men spent four nights in down 
sleeping bags stretched out on the 30-foot- 
long bench. 

Except for restroom breaks, the three 
remained on the East Campus bench for five 
days, having their meals brought from the 
campus cafeteria: They also got back rubs 
and hot chocolate and doughnuts, 

The effort also required transporting 
the students—bench and all—to the Georgia 
Tech-Duke football game and getting 
restaurant curb service while the bench 
was in the back of a pickup truck. 

Daniels, a sophomore economics and 
English major, even took his economics 
mid-term exam while sitting on the bench, 
although he was unsure how well he did. 

The Sigma Nu trio celebrated their 
accomplishment with champagne, following 
a last-minute countdown after which the stu- 
dents collapsed onto the ground. 

The “‘benchathon,” sponsored by the 
Student Project for University Develop- 
ment (SPUD), was one of a week-long 
series of activities which raised $4,500 
toward the center. A total of $147,000 has 
been contributed so far toward the $2.8 
million project. 
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Hemingway’s First War al eet goed actual velo of SOmeW na! fantasized amaleamniat three Reyes fartinanss reconigs von sable 
$ if e debacle, and to get the book banned actual women in Hemingway's love life. vigorous denials (he~visited her, then an 
The Making of “A Farewell to Arms in Mussolini's Italy. Even the drenching Two of these women were Hemingway's 80-year-old lady, as part of his research), 
By Michael S. Reynolds Ph.D. °71. rains during the retreat—a feature of the wives: Hadley Richardson, the author's but he remains undecided. Ultimately, he — 
Princeton University Press, 1976. 309 pp. novel that seemed sentimental nonsense first wife, who contributed to Catherine's points out, this question does not matter, 
$13.50. to some critics—turn out to be verified personality during the stay in Switzerland, because her contributions to Catherine 
by Reynolds's research: **Not once during and Pauline Pfeiffer, his second wife, Barkley were so psychologically limited. 
Eight years ago, | received among the Book III. . . does fictional rain fall when whose 18-hour labor followed by a A splendidly independent woman who 
term papers in my graduate course in actual rain did not.”’ Maps and photo- Caesarean section occurred as Hemingway traveled extensively abroad and worked in 
modern American fiction an essay en- graphs pertaining to the great retreat was writing the novel. The most important countries (such as Rumania) where she 
titled, **The Way It Was,” a lengthy, further enhance Reynolds's study of the source for Catherine was Agnes von would have to learn the language from 
meticulous study showing how Ernest novel as a war story. Kurowsky, the Red Cross nurse who, at scratch, Agnes von Kurowsky generally 
Hemingway had used numerous second- Concerning the love story, Reynolds's age 26, became the 19-year-old had more men pursuing her than she cared 
hand sources to create what seemed a chapter on ‘‘The Search for Catherine” Hemingway's attendant when the youth for. In her own good time, at age 37, she 
firsthand account of the Italian military may prove the most interesting part of the was convalescing from his leg wounds at finally accepted one of them in a marriage 
disaster at Caporetto in **A Farewell to book for many readers. Here Reynolds the American hospital in Milan. On the that lasted barely a year. Cheerfully able 
Arms.” Its author, Michael Reynolds, shows how Hemingway’s heroine. was a question of their presumed sexual liaison, to live on her own, she epitomized an 
later expanded his research into a disserta- emotional independence just the opposite 
tion, directed by Duke English professor of Catherine’s sweetly clinging depen- - 
Bernard Duffey, and now he has turned dency— ‘There isn’t any me any more. 
the thing into a book, published by the Just what you want... . You’re my 
Princeton University Press and graced by religion. You’re all I’ve got.”’ If von 
an enviable encomium from Princeton’s Kurowsky had married her ardent young 
resident Hemingway expert, Carlos lover, one gathers, it would likely have 
Baker: *‘This book is the very-model proved a marital catastrophe. ; 
of what such a study should be: fresh, One of the minor surprises of *‘Heming- 
thorough, thoughtful, beautifully factual, way’s First War” is its revelation that the 
alertly interpretive .. . . Everything real life model for Count Greffi, that 
which has long needed saying about this magnificent Hemingway code hero, was 
great novel has now been stated with toned down somewhat—for the sake of 
economy and force.” credibility, one supposes—before entering 
A careful study of the text reveals that Hemingway’s novel. The actual Count Greffi 
Baker’s kind words are largely justified, was 99 (not Greffi’s 94) when Hemingway 
for Reynolds has gone about as far as met him in the fall of 1918. Upon his 
researcn plus cautious speculation can go death, at the age of 102, the New York 
in comparing the source materials for Times obituary remarked his ‘‘distinguished 
Hemingway's novel with the art work that bearing’’ and ‘‘immaculate attire,’ noting 
finally appeared in that great vintage year that ‘‘he never missed appearing for 
of American fiction, 1929. Short of some dinner in evening clothes, even when 
unexpected documents showing up, a alone.’’ His gallantry was such that even 
batch of love letters for example, it is when nearly 100 years old, he once offered 
most unlikely that *‘Hemingway’s First his seat to a Woman at a theatrical per- 
War” will be upstaged by any future formance and stood throughout the entire 
scholarship on this subject. Reynolds’s performance. 
thoroughgoing assimilation of the volumi- In addition to tracing out Hemingway’s 
nous prior scholarship about **A Farewell sources of material and following his 
to Arms” establishes all the more strongly process of composition, ‘Hemingway's 
his claim for having the last word con- First War’? renders an astute analysis of 
cerning the Hemingway masterpiece. technique and structure in ‘“*A Farewell to 
Naturally enough, Reynolds’s research Arms.”* ‘‘Rather than being a study in 
in “‘Hemingway’s First War’* focuses on __ war, love or initiation, ‘*A Farewell 
the two primary areas of interest offered to Arms’ is more properly a study in 
up by the novel itself, the war story and isolation,’ Reynolds concludes. In the 
the love story. Concerning the war story, end, Frederic ‘‘has no person, no beliefs, 
Reynolds has exhumed detailed historical ‘no institutions upon which to rely. In 
information (down to the daily weather another country, he is the truly. isolated 
reports) to show that Hemingway’s use of man... .’’ Though banned in Italy be- 
sources, mainly military histories, was Ms cause of its war story, and in Boston be- 
phenomenally extensive, though woven 2 cause of its love story, this Hemingway 
unobtrusively into the book and % novel became a classic expression of the 
subjected to such fictional revisions as his 2 disillusion, defeat and loss of group 
artistic purposes required. Thus, although ‘ s identity sensed by Americans during the 
Hemingway had not participated in the = postwar period. Thanks to Reynolds's 
retreat from Caporetto or even ob- ae § scholarship, we now know more clearly 
served the area’s terrain at the time he ve ’ than ever before how much. Hemingway s 


wrote his novel, the book’s veracity was 
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Hemingway convalescing at the American Red Cross Hospital, Milan 1918 


relied upon research and imagination in 
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creating this major opus, rather than 
reporting directly from his own experience 
~-as is so commonly supposed. In 
‘“‘Hemingway’s First War’’ Reynolds 
demonstrates irresistibly the relevance 

of Hemingway’s own statement: ‘‘The 
only writing that was any good was what 
you made up, what you imagined. .. . If 
[the writer] gets so he can imagine truly 
enough people will think that the things he 
relates all really happened and that he is 
just reporting.” 

—Victor Strandberg 


Dr. Strandberg, associate professor of 
English at Duke, specializes in modern 
American literature and has written 
several essays on Hemingway. 


The Transformation 
of Southern Politics 


Social Change and Political 
Consequence Since 1945 


By Jack Bass and Walter De: Vries, 
associate professor of communications 
policy at Duke. Basic Books, 1976. 
527 pp. $15.95. 


In writing ‘‘The Transformation of 
Southern Politics,’ Jack Bass and Walter 
De Vries set out quite frankly to follow 
in the footsteps of political scientist V. O. 
Key and his classic, ‘‘Southern Politics.” 
If they have not always matched the 
master’s stride, they have nonetheless 
produced a first-rate piece for reading and 
for reference. 

Bass and De Vries view with a cold, 
clear eye the vast terrain they mean to 
chart: 

“|... O. Key in 1949 found four major 

’ institutional forces which suppressed the 
grievances of the poor in the region: (1) 
the one-party system, in which issues 
tended to be suppressed; (2) disenfran- 


See De Vries’s essay on 1976 election 
Forum, page 20 


chisement, which left conservative 
elements basically in control; (3) the 
exclusion of blacks as political 

participants but not as political objects; 
and (4) malapportionment of state legisla- 
tures, which concentrated power in the 
hands of rural conservatives. By the 1970s, 
all four had crumbled. 

“In the quarter century after Key’s 
book, parallel movements of people from 
the farms to the cities and from agriculture 
to industry were accompanied by the 
collapse of the South’s traditional social 
structure, which was based on rigid racial 
segregation. Simultaneously, mass 
migration patterns were occurring in 
which blacks moved out of the région, 
and white professionals and managers 
began migrating in from outside the South. 
The transformation of social and economic 
modernization struck a shattering blow to 
the traditional way of life that for many 
whites manifested itself in a politics of 
protest. As the region adjusts to the 
changes brought by industrialization, 
urbanization and development of a 
pluralistic social structure, the South is 
emerging into an era of consolidation in 
‘which its destiny blends with that of the 
rest of the United States and that should 
add vitality rather than disruption to the 
nation’s political process.”’ 

The authors’ research is massive, their 
book well organized and elaborately 
documented. In over two years they 
conducted more than 360 field interviews; 
analyzed election and nationwide survey 
data; reviewed census bureau statistics. 
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From this research they’ve woven the _ 
intricate story of the emergence of two- 
party politics and of blacks as a political 
force. Eleven chapters deal with each of 
the Southern states individually. Final 
chapters review the role of Southerners in 
Congress, the role of labor in the South 
and prospects for the future. A rich, 100- 
page appendix is a book in itself. 

Bass and De Vries were well armed for 
this enormous task. Bass had been a 
Nieman fellow at Harvard and for seven 
years the able South Carolina bureau chief 
of the Charlotte Observer. De Vries was 
an experienced pollster and political 
scientist even before moving to North 
Carolina to set up his media planning and 
opinion research company. De Vries now 
teaches at Duke’s Institute of Policy 
Sciences and Public Affairs, which pro- 
vided research facilities for production of 
the book. 

“The Transformation of Southern 
Politics’’ is informed by the skill of these 
two men and, unless I misread what I see 
between the lines, by their feelings, too. 
There is more juice and blood in this book 
than in Key’s. We get larger glimpses of 
the human truths behind the figures. Here 
and there an incisive question or a turn of 
phrase reflects not the scholar’s analysis 
of the data but the experience— 
particularly on Bass’s part, one presumes 
—of having lived a certain amount of this 
history firsthand. 

A certain amount of feeling also is the 
book’s principal weakness. At times, - 
point-of-view overwhelms analysis. The 
chapter on North Carolina—‘‘The Pro- 
gressive Myth’’—is true to its title and 
over-given to that revisionist view of the 
state. In charting the role of race in 
North Carolina politics, the authors draw 
a straight line from the vicious 1950 
Senate campaign of Willis Smith against 
Frank Porter Graham. to the 1972 election 
of Jesse Helms and defeat of Terry 
Sanford—which to my mind is in the 
nature of likening a house fire to burnt 
toast. The book’s survey of the landmark 
busing struggle in Charlotte, we might 
charitably say, hits the high spots. 

But the flaws in this work are far out- 
numbered by the virtues. Bass and De 
Vries begin by noting, as Key did “‘ ‘.. . the 
South is changing rapidly. He who writes 
about it runs the risk that change will 
occur before the presses stop.’ ”’ 

I suspect that ““The Transformation of 
Southern Politics’’ will be making a 
contribution to knowledge of the South for 
some time to come, changes in the subject 
matter notwithstanding. 

—Stewart Spencer 


“Spencer ’64 is editor of the Charlotte 


News. 


Sex, Age, and Work 
The Changing Composition of the Labor 
Force 


By Juanita Kreps A.M. °44, Ph.D. °48, 
James B. Duke Professor of Economics 
and vice-president at Duke, and Robert 
Clark. Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1976. 95 pp. $7.50; $2.65 (paper). 


Women and the American 


Economy 
A Look to the 1980s 


Edited by Juanita M. Kreps. Prentice- 
Hall, 1976. 177 pp. $8.95; $4.00 (paper). 


The women’s movement has been called 
a quiet revolution affecting every fiber of 
American life. As our nation ends the 
bicentennial celebration of our war for 


_ independence, American women make up 


more than 40 percent of our, labor force. 
Women are staying in school longer, 
marrying later and having fewer children 
than at any time in our history. And men, 
too, are changing the way they perceive 
and perform their social and economic 
roles in the national fabric. 

But in 1976, the legal, economic and 
social battles won by women during the 
past quarter century are under assault. 
The attack is far more severe than the one 
mounted by those who still say a woman’s 
place is in the home. Their arsenal against 
the women’s movement is small when 
compared with the big guns of inflation 
and unemployment that have pounded 
away at the U. S. economy since the oil 
embargo touched off the energy crisis in 
late 1973. 

In this worldwide climate of economic 
uncertainty, the American woman not 


Juanita Kreps 


only wonders whether her opportunities 
inside and outside the marketplace will 
continue to grow but whether continuing 
recession could signal retreat from what 
she now holds as secured territory. 

It is at this critical juncture that Juanita 
M. Kreps and others have come together 
to examine the changes brought about by 
women’s increasing participation in 
American economic life. In two books, 
“Sex, Age, and Work’”’ and ‘‘Women and 
the American Economy,’ the authors do 
more than measure past performance. 
They look to those trends that may show 
the future of women in the growth of 
American economic potential and to those 
policies necessary to sustain that growth. 

“‘In Sex, Age, and Work,’’ Kreps 
and Robert Clark, a professor of 
economics at North Carolina State 
University, analyze the changing 
composition of the U.S. labor force. The 
data bear out the belief that women are 


/ achieving greater economic rewards for 


investing In their educations. What Kreps 
and Clark have done is to demonstrate 
that women—married and not married— 
are showing greater attachment to the 
labor force and that the conditions under 
which they enter the marketplace are 
improving, although women have not yet 
reached a parity with men. 

Men, too, are changing the timetables of 
their work lives, with young men post- 





poning work so that they can get more 
schooling. Men over 55 years of age also 
are leaving the work force in greater 
numbers, although their decision may not 
be entirely voluntary as the mandatory 
retirement age continues to decline. 

What these demographic shifts spell is a 
change in the ways Americans allocate ~ 
their time. Some decision must be made 
by each family—from the one-person 
household to the nuclear family to the 
extended family—as to who does what 
and for how long. Market work, home 
work and leisure time must be divided 
among family members in such a way that 
the family unit achieves the greatest 
satisfaction from the way it spends its 
time. 

It is apparent that the more educated a 
woman is, the more valuable is her market 
time; and the more valuable her market 
time, the more likely she and her family 
are to decide that she will work or con- 
tinue to work outside the home. With 
women increasingly postponing marriage, 
with one in two marriages today ending in 
divorce and with women having fewer 
children, the signs all point to greater 
market participation by women. And in 
the future, this will mean greater expecta- 
tions on the part of women, expectations 
to which the policymakers of tomorrow as 
well as today must be sensitive. 

In ‘‘Women and the American 
Economy,’ Kreps and other well-known 
contributors address women’s roles in re- 
shaping the American economy and 
society. The book traces the current drive 
for women’s rights back to World War II, 
when national mobilization forced even 
the most rosy traditionalist to admit that 
women’s work was for more than pin 
money. 

But in the postwar era, women were 
not content to demobilize when the men 
returned from armed service. Women 
enjoyed work and the freedom of choice 
that went along with it. But with that 
freedom of choice came changes in 
responsibilities: Decisions had to be made 
about marriage, child care and housework. 
Women wanted job training and advance- 
ment and equal pay for equal work; they 
wanted to expand beyond the lower- 
paying, service-oriented careers 
traditionally ascribed to women; they 
wanted the same treatment in insurance 
policies and the credit markets that men 
enjoyed. 

‘‘Women and the American Economy”’ 
traces where women have been and where 
women are going. It talks about the 
need for legislative remedies, including | 
the Equal Rights Amendment, to provide 
equal access for women to education, 
jobs and credit. It discusses the changes 
in American family life and the concept 
of paying homemakers for the goods and 
services they produce—goods and services 
that are not considered a part of our 
national income accounts. It deals with 
the inequities of pensions and inheritance 
and insurance, not only for women but 
for men as well. And it considers the 
barriers the current recession poses to the 
continued economic progress of American 
women. 

Women have improved their economic 
lot in American life, but as Martha 
Griffiths points out in her chapter in 
‘‘Women and the American Economy,” 
you can’t legislate equality. Only when a 
woman’s dollar will buy as much as a 
man’s will we reach equality between the 
sexes in these United States. 

—Mary L. Diebel 


Deibel ’70 is a reporter at the Com- 
mercial Appeal in Memphis. 
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Director’s Chair 


at See 
By the time this issue of the Register is 
delivered to its readers the National Council 
will have considered, at its Founders’ Day 
meeting on December 11, some major 
revisions in that body’s constitutions and 
by-laws. 

Indeed, a decision may have been made 
to eliminate a separate constitution for the 
National Council altogeter and to incorp- 
orate its provisions into the constitution of 
the General Alumni Association. Such a 
decision, of course, would be subject to 
approval by the membership of the Associ- 
ation since it would involve more than just 
the National Council documents. 

Revisions in the governing instruments of 
the National Council have been under con- 
sideration for approximately two years. As 
alumni and University programs have 
changed over the years, and as circum- 
stances have altered, documents drawn up 
some 30 years ago, and changed very little 
since that time, are no longer entirely suit- 
able. There have been several major 
concerns, all which have now been explored 
with recommendation scheduled for presen- 
tation on December 11. The areas of 
concern were, and are, as follows: 


1. To define more precisely the relation- 
ship between the National Council and the 
General Alumni Association, for which the 
Council serves as the governing body. 

2. To review National Council member- 
ship provisions to make sure that all 
appropriate alumni and University 
constituencies are represented and, most 
especially, to make sure that the Executive 
Committee of the Council is broadly rep- 
resentative of the various alumni consti- 
tuencies. 

3. To adjust the committee structure of 
the Council to eliminate some standing 
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committees that are now superfluous and to 
create others to work with programs that 
are either new or that have become more 
important since the committee structure 
was originally established. 

4. To simplify the governing instruments 
to provide more flexibility in National 
Council administration, to make the body 
more adaptive to changes that might occur 
within the University, and to make it more 
responsive to new opportunities for alumni 
programming. 

Details o: proposed alterations in the 
National Council’s constitution and by-laws, 
as well as a description of their effect on 
the General Alumni Association, will be 
published in the Register early in 1977. 


A year ago the Department of Alumni 
Affairs began a program called ‘‘Saturday 
Seminars”’ to which alumni are periodically 
invited to come and spend a Saturday on the 
campus to explore with members of the 
Duke faculty, and sometimes with visiting 
authorities, subjects of both general and 
special interest. 

The programs have been popular. 
Attendance is generally confined to people 
within driving distance of the campus, for 
obvious reasons, but all alumni are invited 
and some do come from afar. The fee is 
modest, usually $7.50 per person to cover 
the cost of lunch, materials that are 
distributed, and other incidental expenses. 

Four Saturday Seminars have been 
scheduled for the 1977 spring semester: 

On January 22 there will be one entitled 
‘‘While You Were Away” in which the 
somewhat profound changes in university 
administration in recent years, and the 
reasons therefore, will be examined. 


On February 12 there will be one 
conducted by the staff of Perkins Library 
for alumni who have an interest in collecting 
books, whether they are actually book 
collectors now or simply aspire to be. 

On March 26 there will be one on the 
role of the engineers in society, conducted 
by the faculty and alumni of the School of 
Engineering. This will take place during the 
1977 Engineering Alumni Weekend. 

April 23-24 will be a weekend at the 
University’s Marine Laboratory at 
Beaufort, N. C. The discussion topic has 
not yet been selected, but it will relate to 
some area of marine and coastal research. 

Details of these programs will be 
announced in future issues of the Register. 
All alumni within approximately 200 miles 
of the campus will receive special announce- 
ments. Alumni who live outside this area, 
and who desire additional information, 
should direct inquiries to Saturday 
Seminars, Department of Alumni Affairs, 
Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706.” 


It is not too early to note that the third 
annual Alumni Summer Institute will begin 
on Sunday, June 12, and extend through 
Friday, June 17. Alumni Weekend follows 
immediately on June 17-19. 

The 1977 study topic was selected as the 
result of surveys conducted both among 
past participants in the Alumni Summer 
Institute and among a sampling of alumni 
generally. Both groups submitted as their 
first choice money and the economy. While 
lecture titles have not yet been selected, nor 
have all faculty members been recruited, it is 
now anticipated that the five-day period will 
be devoted to exploring some of the funda- 
mental facts of money and some of the 


forces which influence national and inter- 
national economies. The program will not 
be concerned with investments, money 
management, and the like, nor will it be 
designed to appeal solely to people who 
have a special interest in economics. 

The Summer Institute has become quite 
popular as a learning-vacation experience 
for entire alumni families. Participants in 
each of the two previous years have been 
unqualifiedly enthusiastic in their response 
to the program. Not only do participants 
have an opportunity to discuss useful and 
interesting topics with Duke faculty 
members who are authorities in their fields, 
but they have at their disposal all of the 
various recreational facilities of the 
campus—and all at a very modest cost. 

Make plans to attend! And stay for 
Alumni Weekend, too. 


While the outcome of the football game 
was not all that could have been desired, 
the 1976 Homecoming was nevertheless, one 
of the best in several years. Certainly it 
attracted a larger crowd than any in the 
recent past, with approximately 900 at the 
pregame barbeque. 

A major factor was increased interest 
among the students. Students today seem 
to have a new awareness of both what it 
means to be a Duke alumnus and of the 
role that alumni play in sustaining the 
University. They were genuinely anxious to 
welcome alumni back. 

Almost all of the living groups on West 
Campus sponsored campus displays and 
sororities prepared banners and streamers 
to decorate Wallace Wade Stadium. 

—Roger L. Marshall °42 
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“Tt gives me an extra incentive knowing 
that I have to play well for the team to 
do well. I like to feel like I'm an integral 
part of the team. Last year the one thing 
that frustrated me most was the fact that 
we played well but still didn’t quite make 
it” 

—Tate Armstrong 


In the last year Tate Armstrong has been 
honored, complimented and rewarded 
almost every time he has turned around. 
He was named as a member of the U.S. 
Olympic team last summer, was a first 
team All Atlantic Coast Conference pick 
and has been singled out by many as a 
preseason All-American. 

There are good reasons. During the 
1975-76 basketball season Armstrong 
emerged as a superstar, averaging 24.2 
points per game and devastating every 
guard he faced in the last six weeks of the 
season. He was Duke’s one-man gang— 
but not by choice. 

When reporters would ask questions 
about his latest performance, Armstrong 
would tell them, “‘It doesn’t matter how 
many points I score if we don’t win.”’ 

Now, with an Olympic gold medal 
added to his collection of honors, 
Armstrong goes into his senior year with 
high hopes, both for himself and his team. 
And he hopés that the team’s win-loss 
record, 13-14 a year ago, can match the 
individual statistics he piled up for 
himself. 

“*I think we can have a very good 
team,’ says the 6-foot-2 Houstonian as he 
awaited practice one afternoon..‘‘We have 


_a strong nucleus with three starters re- 


turning [Armstrong, Mark Crow and Jim 


.Spanarkel] and three or four other guys 


coming back who have had some playing 
experience. Obviously our biggest 
problem is a lack of depth and Coach 
Foster knows it and is doing everything 
he can to adjust to it. 

*‘When you lack numbers, the people 
who do play have to play longer. I'd like 
to play about 38 minutes a game myself 
but,” he grins, “I'll probably have to 
play 40.” 

Indeed, a great burden rests on Arm- 
strong’s shoulders. With only nine 
scholarship players in school it is ap- 


’ parent that the starters are going to have 


to log a lot of time on the boards. 

And, as Armstrong himself notes, if the 
team is to do well, he must do well—just 
as he did last year. 

Not that he will take the court alone. 
Crow and Spanarkel both made sub- 
stantial contributions last season and more 
will be expected of them this year. 

Crow, a 6-foot-7 senior, will be expected 
to provide points from his forward position 


and Spanarkel, the 6-foot-5 sophomore 
guard voted ACC rookie of the year, 
will be counted on heavily once again. 

The other two starters will probably 
be freshmen. Mike Gminski, 6-foot-11 and 
the only Duke recruit this fall, is expected 
to take over at center. How quickly he 
progresses will be a key to Blue Devil 
hopes. Cameron Hall, the 6-foot-9 
Canadian who sat out ’75-76 with a bad 
back, is looked to as the fifth starter 
although 6-foot-7 sophomore Harold 
Morrison will play extensively. 

But Armstrong is the battery that fires 
the Duke engine. Foster shudders at the 
thought of not having his shooting and 
play-making abilities around to call on. 
He knows that the 6-foot-3 senior from 
Houston’s Spring Woods High School is 
the hub of the team. 

‘*T think if we can have a good season 
it will be a real boost for Duke basket- 
ball,’’ Armstrong says. “‘People have to 
be betting against us because we have so 
few scholarship players but I think we can 
do quite well. We may not have the depth 
to challenge some of the powerhouses for 
the title in the regular season but we 
should have the explosiveness to win the 
conference tournament.” 

Armstrong has two major goals for the 
team—to win 20 games or the conference 
title. 

‘‘I’d like to see us ‘win aS many games 
on the road as we do at home in the con- 
ference,’ he says, ‘and I'd like to see us 
play up to our potential in every game 
we play.” 

There is more to these goals than meets 
the eye. It has been four seasons since 
Duke won an ACC game away from 
Cameron Indoor Stadium and Armstrong 
knows that a win on the road would give 
his team a great psychological boost. 

As for playing up to potential—the Blue 
Devils. were able to do that last season, 
having only one game that could be 
classified as ‘‘poor.’’ Armstrong believes 
that if they can match that performance 
this time around they will’see more 
tangible results. 

There is no questioning the fact that 
Armstrong has achieved stardom. But the 
way he achieved it is what makes his 
story unique. 

He was not highly recruited in high 
school, having a reputation as a good 
shooter but not much else. Duke— 
specifically Bucky Waters and assistant 
coach Jim Lewis—did, however, recruit 
him and he ended up in Durham. 

His first two years were not happy 
ones. Before Armstrong even put on a uni- 
form, Waters had resigned as head coach 
and Neill McGeachy became the coach 
for a year. McGeachy was fired after one 


season and Foster took over. 

By his sophomore year Armstrong 
made the starting lineup. Then a thigh 
injury forced him out of the last month of 
the season and his basketball future 
seemed in jeopardy. All summer long he 
worked to get into the best shape of his 
life. 

‘Going into last year I really felt that I 

had to prove myself as a ballplayer,”’ 
he recalls. ‘‘I1’d been in the league for 
two years and hadn't really done much. 
I worked hard in preseason to get myself 
in shape. I worked on my quickness and 
my ball-handling and tried to prepare for 
anything. 

“‘T never expected to score 40 
points in a game but I felt that I could 
average around 25. There were several 
games I took. pleasure in because I 
thought I proved myself in them by play- 
ing well against good players. 

“This year is different,’ he continues. 
“I’m taking a different kind of approach 
to things. When we play games 
I’m still going to try and do the same 
things, but now I look at other things. In 
practice I try to think about the exercise 
I’m getting and try to do little things to 
make it more exciting. If basketball was 





just shooting, it would get terribly boring 
in a hurry.” 

There is nothing boring about Tate 
Armstrong on a basketball court. Olympic 
coach Dean Smith has said that if he were 
a step quicker he would be the number 
one pick in next spring’s pro draft—and 
right now Armstrong may be that step 
quicker. 

His jump shot and his attitude come 
straight out of the textbook. And for sheer 
grace on the court there are few players 
who can match him. 

The individual honors will continue to 
come Armstrong’s way as the season un- 
folds. Barring misfortune, he should be an 
All-American and he will go high in the 
draft when the time comes. 

But for now Armstrong is concerned 
with trying to lead his teammates to the 
great season they were so close to a year 
ago. The publicity, the clippings, the 
honors—they’re fine. But they aren’t as 
important as they used to be. 

‘I just don’t take notice of those things 
the way I used to,’ Armstrong says. 
“They don’t have the tremendous effect 
they used to. If it comes it’s fine but it 
isn’t that important anymore.”’ 

—John Feinstein °77 
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Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, 


News of alumni who have received grad- 
uate or professional degrees but did not 
attend Duke as undergraduates appears 
under the year in which the advanced 
degree was awarded. Otherwise the year 
designates the person’s undergraduate 
class. Married couples representing 
different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 
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Herbert R. McPherson ‘18 is retired and living 
in Walnut Cove, N.C. For 33 years he was 
with the F.H.A., but now he has 160 acres 
of farmland, tobacco, grass and timber 


Old Richmond School and 39 years in 
the schools of Durham and Winston-Salem. 


°34 


Thomas F. Baird, owner of the *‘Country 
Living” real estate business in the Lake 
Sunapee, N.H., area, is president of the New 
London chamber of commerce. 


ge 


Hilda Feagans Larson (Mrs. Fred S.) R.N. is 
a public health nurse for the Roanoke, Va., city 
health department. 


°36 


Robert K. Doerk has been with International 
Harvester Co. during his entire working life. 
Presently he is manager of the agricultural 
equipment regional office, which includes 
Montana, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan. 


H. Bruce Russell, now retired, lives in 
Tarboro, N.C. He writes that he enjoys 
traveling, golfing, fishing, reading and checkers. 


28 


Louise P. Parker has retired as a teacher of 
Latin and history in the high school at Rocky 
Mount, N.C.. where she makes her home. 


“ol 


William J. Groome is a realtor in Asheville, 
NM @e 


go) 


John W. Wood of Winston-Salem, N.C., 
in August after 28 years as principal of 


retired 
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Davison Building Entrance 


Artist Bob Blake has combined his own talents with the natural warmth 
and color of the Medical School setting to produce this truly fine rendi- 
tion of the Davison Building, which everyone familiar with Duke would be 
proud to own. Now available in limited quantity to alumni, the painting is 
reproduced full-size, 14%"’ x 20%"’, on highest quality material, suitable 
for framing. 


Davison Watercolor 
Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center 
Durham, North Carolina 27710 





Enclosed please find $___for 
$10 each. 

(North Carolina residents please add 4% N. C. state sales tax) 
Please ship prepaid to: 


Davison Building prints at 


Name 
Address 
City 
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He lives in Edina, Mich. His family includes 
two sons and a daughter. 


°38 


Henry Clay Poe, golf professional at Vanity 
Fair Golf & Tennis Club, Monroeville, Ala., 
was president of the Professional Golfers’ 
Association of America in 1975-76. Previously 
he had served the organization as secretary 
and treasurer. 


°39 


Sam A. Agnello, director of the division of 
audiovisual education at Duke Medical Center, 
received the Golden Raster Award from the 
Health Sciences Communication Association at 
its annual meeting. It is presented on an 
occasional basis to individuals who have 
contributed to the field of health science 
education through the use of audiovisual 
materials and who have contributed extensively 
to HESCA. Mr. Agnello is the fourth person 
to receive the award since 1959. 


°40 


Elbert R. (Dutch) McMillin, Jr., co-general 
agent of New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.'s McMillin-Rainey agency in Nashville, 
Tenn., was a recipient of the company’s 
policyholder service award. He was one of five 
general agents from 118 agencies throughout 
the country to be presented the award at the 
1975 General Agents Association meeting. 


Robert W. Stivers, senior vice-president for the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, is responsible for all group life and 
health operations for the company. He and his 
wife, Jean Mergerle Stivers, live in Sudbury, 
Mass. They have two children Dr. James R. 
Stivers 65 and Jill C. Stivers. 


Russell S. Tate, Jr., A.M. has been named a 
vice-president of Donnelley Marketing, an 
operating unit of Dun & Bradstreet Companies, 
Inc. He and Mrs. Tate are residents of New 
York City. 
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Mori Greiner, vice-president of Scripps- 
Howard Broadcasting Co. and general manager 
of WMC, WMC-FM and WMC-TV in 
Memphis, is president of United Way of 
greater Memphis. He is also president of the 
Memphis Speech & Hearing Center, a trustee 
of Memphis State University Foundation, and 
a member of the president's council of 
LeMoyne-Owen College, Christian Brothers 
College, Memphis State University and the 
University of Tennessee Center for the Health 
Sciences. 


°43 


Blake Fawcett (M.D.°47) is chief of the medical 
staff at Morehead Memorial Hospital, Eden, 
Ne 


Stanley L. Wallace has rejoined the faculty of 
State University of New York, Downstate 
Medical Center, as professor of medicine. He 
had been clinical professor of medicine at 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center 
for the previous four years. His wife, also a 


doctor, is associate clinical professor of 
medicine at State University of New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, and director of 
gynecologic endocrinology at the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn. They have three sons, 
one a first year law student at Harvard, 

one a sophomore at Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut and one at home. 


44 


Paul H. Sherman (M.D.°46) is practicing 
thoracic surgery in the Orlando-Winter Park 
areas of Florida. His son, Douglas, is a third 
year student in Duke medical school. 


°AS 


Thomas B. Ferguson (B.S.M., M.D.°47), 
clinical professor in the division of 
cardiothoracic surgery at the Washington 
University school of medicine, is currently 
president of the Society of Thoracic 
Surgeons, a national thoracic and 
cardiovascular society. He is also vice- 
chairman of the American Board of Thoracic 
Surgery, the organization responsible for 
certifying surgeons in the specialty after 
they have finished their residency training. 
Dr. Ferguson was recently the Visiting 
Professor at the Michigan State University, 
Flint,-and at the Cleveland Clinic in Cleveland. 
His wife is the former Elizabeth Shanley °47. 


Thomas M. Green III became headmaster of the 
Country School, Easton, Md., on July 1. 
Previously he had taught at Greenwich Country 
Day School and had been headmaster of the 
Peck School in Morristown, N.J. 


Herbert L. Speas, Jr. ,M.E., formerly technical 
superintendent of the manufacturing 
department of R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
has been made vice-president—technical 
services. 


46 


Donald R. Thompson rejoined the staff of Hay 
Associates, management consultants of 
Pittsburgh, as senior principal last spring. A 
lawyer, he had previously consulted with the 
company in Philadelphia from 1965 to 1969, 
working primarily in human resources, 
including the areas of compensation, 
management development and organizational - 
planning. He has worked with Standard Brands, 
Inc., as corporate director with overall 
responsibility for the industrial relations 
function, and with Borg-Warner Corp., where 
he was vice-president of industrial relations. 


°47 


James H. Corrigan, Jr., M.E. became president 
of RJR Foods, Inc., on Sept. 1, having 
previously been president of RJR Archer, 
Inc. Both companies are subsidiaries of R. J. 
Reynolds Industries, Inc., Winston-Salem. 


William S. Lamparter (A.M.°48) vice-president 
and general sales manager of Century Furniture 
Co., Hickory, N.C., is also a member of the 
board of directors. 


Thomas C. Wolff, Jr., has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Irvine 

Company, a land-development and agriculture 
firm in Newport Beach, Calif. A member of the 

















any since 1972, he had previously been 
snior vice-president, land-development 
perations. 


8 


fictor M. Corrado E.E., former vice-president 
for system planning and development of 

- Mergenthaler Linotype Co., is now graphic arts 
technical project officer for the U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 


_T. Benjamin Massey is vice-chancellor of the 
‘University of Maryland University College. 


Prior to assuming this position in the summer, 


e was director of the University’s European 
nd Far East division. 


249 


lay K. Box (M.Ed. °52), administrative 


| assistant to the superintendent of city schools 








Vf, 


| in Durham, has been appointed the schools’ 


coordinator for Title IX of the education 
‘amendments of 1972. 


r 

John E. Reese has been'made director, industrial 
relations office, for Ford Motor Co.’s North 
‘American automotive operations. He has 


i 
| served in numerous key industrial relations 


posts since joining Ford in 1950. Mrs. Reese 


| is the former Janet Botkin °50. 


ro 

50 

Betty E. Callaham, deputy librarian of the South 
| Carolina State Library, has been elected to the 


| council of the American Library Association. 
| She will serve a four-year term. 


i 


P52 


Albert D. Robinson has been named vice- 
president for BankAmericard of United 


_ Virginia Bankshares, Richmond. His wife is the 


former Rebekah Thompson ‘54, and they live 


in Chester. 





1? 


[53. 


- William P. Hanes has been promoted to vice- 


president-manufacturing by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. He has 
been with the company since 1955. 


George C. Lynch has been promoted to brigadier 
general, U. S. Air Force, and is assigned as 
deputy director of budget, headquarters USAF 
in Washington, D. C. He and his wife, the 
former Marie Hopkins ‘54, are living in McLean, 
Va., following 26 months in Hawaii. 


54 


Roland A. Schmidt B.S.E. is with the Maryland 
department of health as head of the field 

services section, division of compliance bureau 

of air quality control. He lives in Finksburg. 


p55 


Lyle E. Harper and Dorothy Louise Clegg 
Harper have moved from Chevy Case, Md., 
where he was minister of St. Paul's United 
Methodist Church for seven years, to 


| Baltimore, where they are serving Arola 


United Methodist Church. Prior to their 
move, the Harpers were honored for their 


_ work on the innercity program. Their family 


includes two sons and a daughter. 


- Bryant Lawrence, Jr., M.E. is a senior 


_ engineer for Westinghouse, and Katherine 
(Missy) Boaz Lawrence is on leave from her 
kindergarten teaching to care for their young 
son. The family lives in Pasadena, Md. 


Richard Maxwell C.E. of Greensboro has 


_ formed a new business, Maxwell Associates, 












Inc., which offers a complete line of real 
_ estate service, and commercial, industrial 
__ and farmland investment. He was formerly with 
the Trane Co., and was marketing manager at 
_ the time of his resignation. 


_ Martha Kornegay Sharpless (Mrs. Edward H.), 


ie 
_ chief of pediatric teaching service at Moses 


~ Cone Hospital, Greensboro, N.C., was the 
“local YWCA’s Woman of the Year and was 
presented an award in April. The mother of 
four, Dr. Sharpless is an associate professor of 
_ pediatrics with the University of North 
Carolina school of medicine and has been an 


instructor in pediatrics for the College of 


Physicians and Surgeons. She has many 





community interests, being medical director of 
the Guilford County Developmental Evaluation 
Clinic, a member of the committee of infant 
and preschool child of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics and a consultant to the Children’s 
Home Society of North Carolina. 


M. Jack Suggs Ph.D., professor and acting 
dean of Brite Divinity School, Texas Christian 
University, is New Testament editor of the 
New English Bible published during the summer 
by Oxford University Press. 


BIRTH: Fourth child and first son to Bryant 
Lawrence, Jr., M.E. and Katherine Boaz 
Lawrence °58, Pasadena, Md., on June 30. 
Named George Bryant McCormack, III. 


56 


Donald E. Snowberger is vice-president and 
director of industrial relations of Eltra Corp., 
Toledo. He is married and has three teenage 
children. 


a= | 


Ronald C. Rau is manager of personnel 
administration and development for R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco International, Inc., a 
subsidiary of R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc. 
He lives in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


°58 


Lawrence J. Amoroso has been appointed 
director of sales services, group insurance 
operations, at Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford. He, his wife and their 
four daughters live in Simsbury. 


James Applewhite (A.M.’60, Ph.D.'69), poet 
and associate professor of English at Duke, is 
one of several teachers in North Carolina to 
receive John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation Fellowships for 1976. He is con- 
tinuing “‘work on literary essays and a new 
collection of poems, with some of the time 

to be spent in Durham, part in England in 
Somerset and the English Lake District.” 


Donald W. Haynes B.D., senior minister of 
the First Methodist Church, Asheboro, N.C., 
and prominent missions leader in the Western 
North Carolina United Methodist Conference, 
received the honorary doctor of divinity degree 
from Pfeiffer College in May. 


John W. Holler is assistant manager of the 
Durham office of social security, having been 
transferred from Clearwater, Fla., during the 
summer. He and his wife, Nancy Ayscue Holler 
*57, have a daughter who is a sophomore at 
Duke and a junior-high school son. 


759 


Robert F. Streetman B.D. is an associate 
professor of religion at Montclair State College, 
Upper Montclair, N.J. He has the Ph.D. from 
Drew University. 


60 


Jon Blyth M.E. has been named a program 
officer for the Charles Stewart Mott 
Foundation, Flint, Mich. An M.B.A. graduate 
of the University of Chicago, he has worked 
with Battelle Memorial Institute, Economic 
Development Corporation of Detroit and 


. Eonic, Inc., a cam-and-gear manufacturer, 


also of Detroit. 


61 


J. David Burch has been named production 
manager at Dayco Corp.'s hose manufacturing 
facility in Dover, N.J. He will be in charge 
of all manufacturing aspects at the Dover plant, 
which produces the majority of the industrial 
and hydraulic hoses marketed by the company. 


George I. Clover has been promoted to vice- 
president by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. He is also the company’s 
comptroller. 


Thomas P. McNamara, U.S. attorney for the 
federal eastern district courts since October 
1973, has resigned to return to private practice 
in Raleigh, N.C. His wife is the former Rae 
Hassell °60. 


Creighton B. Wright (M.D.’65) is an associate 
professor in the department of surgery, 
division of thoracic and cardiovascular 
surgery, at the University of lowa medical 


Access to justice 


‘*A vast number of people in this country 
are being denied access to the legal justice 
system because they simply can’t afford a 
lawyer,’’ says the man just named to head 
the American Bar Association’s committee 
on legal assistance. *“*Yet many of these 
people have more immediate legal problems 
than any other segment of society.” 

Llewelyn C. Pritchard JD °61, who 
handles general corporate practice in the 
Seattle firm of Karr, Tuttle, Koch, 
Campbell, Mawer & Morrow, is the new 
chairman of the ABA’s Standing Com- 
mittee on Legal Aid and Indigent De- 
fendants. 

Pritchard was a founder of the Seattle 





Public Defender Corporation and has 
served since 1973 on the ABA committee 
he now heads. 

Although not a criminal lawyer, Pritchard 
regards it as part of a lawyer’s “‘profes- 
sional obligation’ to help ‘“‘prove the value 
of our legal system to all parts of society.”’ 
Like other members of large firms, he says, 
he contributes time free to those who can’t 
pay for legal counsel. 

Pritchard is also active in the community 
arts in the suburb where he and his family 
live. He’s an art collector, too, whose 
holdings include an Alden Mason mural in 
his 29th floor office in downtown Seattle. 





center, and is chief of thoracic and 
cardiovascular surgery at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, lowa City. During 
the past year he was elected to the Society 
of University Surgeons and the Society for 
Vascular Surgery. 


°63 


Welborn E. Alexander of Willingboro, N.J., 

is Vice-president—marketing for CONRAIL. 
Formerly he was vice-president—marketing for 
Penn Central. 


George M. McFarland M.Div. (Th.M.’64) is 
educational consultant with Norris Ltd. in 
Jackson, Miss. He specializes in designing 
educational simulations for patient education. 
Sandra McDaniel McFarland B.S.N.’64, after 
completing the one-year course of study for 
practitioners at Johns Hopkins, is employed 
as adult nursing practitioner at the Mississippi 
Methodist Rehabilitation Center in Jackson. 


Patricia Davis Poe (Mrs. William H. C., III) 
has been choir director and organist at Christ 
Church, United Methodist, in Santa Rosa, 
Calif. , since 1970. She was recently consecrated 
as director of music by the board of ministry 
of the California-Nevada Conference. 


F. Roger Thaler J.D., formerly. director of 
development at Duke, is vice-president for 
development and associate counsel of the 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. Married to 
the former Imogene Hill B.S.N.’61, he and 

his family have moved to Williamsburg. 
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Hugh H. Cameron B.D. was appointed at the 
last North Carolina annual conference of the 
United Methodist Church to serve on the 
conference council on ministries staff as the 
coordinator of children’s ministries and 
camping. At the time of his appointment, he 
was minister of Amity United Methodist 
Church, Chapel Hill. Mr. and Mrs. Cameron 
and their two daughters live in Raleigh. 


James R. Ladd was admitted to partnership 
in the CPA firm of Haskins & Sells on May 
30. He is with the firm’s Seattle office. Mr. 
Ladd and his wife live in Bellevue, Wash., and 
have three children. 


Paul B. Wharton of New York City has been 
named a vice-president in Citibank’s Merchant 
Banking Group. He is married and has one son. 


Melvin G. Williams, who was formerly with 
the N.C. Employment Security Commission, is 
administrator of Guardian Care’s nursing 
facility in Kenansville, N.C. 


MARRIAGE: Joseph W. Bland, Jr., M.A.T. to 
Doris Y. Barnes on July 10. Residence: 
Richmond, Va. 


65 


Noel J. Kinnamon has completed requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill.-He is an 
assistant professor of English at Mars Hill 
College, where he has taught since 1966. 


D. Barry Lipscomb Ph.D., associate professor 
of psychology at Virginia Wesleyan College, 
has been named chairman of the social sciences 
division. He and his family live in Virginia 
Beach. 


Kenneth E. Miller Ph.D., professor and 
chairman of the department of sociology at 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa, will be 
on leave during the 1977 spring semester and 
will conduct studies in this country and 
Europe. 


°66 


David Kao M.S. (Ph.D.’68), professor of civil 
engineering at the University of Kentucky, 
received the 1976 Robert Ezekiel Shaver 
Memorial Award for excellence in teaching civil 
engineering at the University. 


°67 


Sam Finklea, who has the M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees in physics from the University of South 
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THE DUKES OF DURHAM, 1865-1929 
Robert F. Durden 


“A major contribution to southern history, as entertaining as it is informative. A 
carefully researched. straightforward account of the careers of the Duke family - 
notably those of Washington Duke and his sons James Buchanan and Benjamin 
Newton it traces the rise. from most unpromising beginnings, of the tobacco 
empire that the Dukes built and their subsequent ventures into textiles and banking 
enterprise. the electrical power industry. and not least. their splendid philanthropies, 
including the building of Duke University on the foundations of Trinity College. 
Far more than a history of an industrial family, the book adds fascinating detail not 
only to southern economic history but to the larger body of American social 
The North Carolina Historical Review 


history. A sterling performance.” 


272 pages, 16 pages of photographs; clothbound, $9.75 


TRINITY AND DUKE, 1892-1924 
FOUNDATIONS OF DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Earl W. Porter 


“This able history of the beginnings of Duke University is enlivened by a cast of 
characters appropriate to academic history — presidents of large vision, embattled 
professors. philanthropists of good heart. and critics with confused notions of what 
makes an institution of higher learning. Dr. Porter has brought these men alive... 
and makes abundantly clear that the Trinity-Duke story is not an account of the 
career of just any little struggling institution.” Journal of Southern History. ‘Porter 
has succeeded in writing an appealing college history. Journal of American History 


274 pages. photographs; clothbound, $9.75 
paperbound, $3.75 


THE EVOLUTION’ OF A MEDICAL CENTER 
A HISTORY OF MEDICINE AT DUKE UNIVERSITY TO 1941 
James F. Gifford, Jr. 


“The author has done a tremendous account of research and writes well. He has 
given North Carolinians and Duke alumni an excellent picture of their school. A 
useful contribution to history.” Journal of American History. “In a work that is 
both scholarly and readable. Professor Gifford has provided a history of the Duke 
Medical Center. . .. The book, meticulously documented, is an important contribu- 
tion to the history of medical education.” Journal of the American Medical 


Association 249 pages, photographs; clothbound, $9.75 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT: Persons ordering with this coupon and enclosing payment 
will receive a 20% discount. 

Please send me the books indicated below. I enclose my check for $__ 
The Dukes of Durham 
Trinity and Duke 
The Evolution of a Medical Center 
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Carolina, is a research physicist for Michelin 
Tire Co. in Greenville, S.C. He is married to 
the former Deidra Rast. 


Mark Sijthoff M.E. is sales manager of Amcel 
Europe, S.A.; the Brussels, Belgium-based 
marketing arm of Celanese Chemical Co. He 
is responsible for the company’s marketing 
programs in Europe and the African markets. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sijthoff and their two children 
live in Rhode de Genese, Belgium. 


Robert Sutherland A.M. (Ph.D.'68) is chairman 
of the political science department at Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, lowa. He has been at the 
school since 1968. 


ADOPTED: Second child and first daughter by 
Beth Brown Boyd (Mrs. Robert C.) and Mr. 
Boyd, Charlotte, N.C., on April 6. Named 
Brantley Lambeth. 


68 


Daniel Wayne Ball M.A.T. has joined the 
faculty of Ball State University, Muncie, Ind., 
as an associate professor of biology. 


Eric P. Handler (J.D.°73) is practicing law with 
the firm of Dameron, Turner, Enochs & Foster 
in Greensboro. He has also been active in the 
work of the committee on child abuse of the 
young lawyers’ section of the Greensboro Bar 
Association. 


J. B. (Banny) Lesesne (M.D.°76) is an intern 
in internal medicine at the University of 
Alabama Medical Center in Birmingham. 


John H. Luecker E.E. is manager of engineering 
design and development for Armstrong Cork 
Co. He lives in Lancaster, Pa. 


Philip Snead sent the following information 
about his summer: ‘‘Left his teaching job 
precipitously, had a fine summer, got a fishing 
rod for his birthday and is working on a 
carpentry crew in Providence, R.I.”’ 


Terri Forrester Whitney (Mrs. Richard T.) 

of Marblehead, Mass., has been promoted to 
assistant professor of English at North Shore 
Community College. She has a master’s from 
Simmons College. 


MARRIAGE: Thomas A. Harris (J.D.°71) to 
Polly Stage on Aug. 14. Residence: 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Patricia L. Crawley is living in Mountain 
View, Calif., having moved there a year ago 
from Massachusetts. She is a research analyst 
in the radio physics laboratory at the Stanford 
Research Institute. 


John D. Englar (J.D.’73) and Susan Talbot 
Englar J.D.’73 have moved from New York to 
Paris where Mr. Englar will work for at least 
one year in the Paris office of the New York 
law firm with which he is associated. They will 
be happy to see any European travelers c/o 
Davis Polk & Wardwell, 4 Place de la 
Concorde. 


Ernest E. Ferguson is banking officer of 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., N.A., in Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 


James A. Nunley II completed his work in 
general surgery at UCLA and has returned to 
Duke Medical Center, where he is an 
orthopedic resident in his second year of 
training. 


William R. Strickland A.M., assistant to the 
dean of student affairs at UNC-CH for the 
past year and former principal of Chapel Hill 
high school, has been named associate dean of 
student affairs at the University of Nr orth 
Carolina. : 


Douglas Van Nostrand, an M.D. graduate of 
Emory University, has been promoted to major 
in the U.S. Air Force. A senior resident in 
internal medicine at the medical center, 
Lackland AFB, Tex., he is scheduled to be 
reassigned to Bethesda Naval Hospital, Md., 
for further training. 


Lana Hampton Wertz (Mrs. Robert G.) A.M. 
of Centerbrook, Conn., is manager, equal 
opportunity program development, in the 
corporate social responsibility department at 
Aetna Life & Casualty, Hartford. 


MARRIAGE: E. Ruffin Franklin to Sandra J. 
Peters on July 10. Residence: Tarboro, N.C. 


BIRTH: First child and son to James A. 
Nunley II and Mrs. Nunley, Durham, on July 
10. Named Ryan Michael. 


a abewy . 
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Robert M. Dresher is assistant vice-president 
in the international department of Equibank 
N.A. of Pittsburgh. His area of responsibility 
includes Europe, the Middle East and Africa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dresher and their son reside in 
Bradford Woods, Pa. 





Harry Finklea, a Ph.D. graduate in chemistry 
from California Institute of Technology, has 
completed a year at the Royal Institution, 
London, under a National Foundation 
Fellowship grant. He is continuing his research 
at UNC-CH. 


Rebecca Gray Glenn (Mrs. Robert J.) and her 
husband, who is a graduate of the University 
of Louisville school of dentistry, have moved 
to Beaufort, S.C., where they will live for the 
next two years. Dr. Glenn, a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Navy Dental Corps, is stationed at the 
Marine Corps Air Station. Mrs. Glenn was a 
systems analyst for Citizens Fidelity Bank & 
Trust Co. in Louisville prior to their move. 


Capt. George D. Macklin has graduated from 
the squadron officer school at Maxwell AFB, 
Ala., and has been assigned to Little Rock 
AFB, Ark., for duty as a C-130 Hercules 
pilot. 


Sara G. Manner, program manager for the 
public committee for the humanities in 
Pennsylvania for the past year and a half, 
has been named assistant director of annual 
giving at Bucknell University. 


Jason C. Shih Ph.D., a consulting engineer 
and vice-president in engineering of John D. 
Latimer & Associates, Inc., of Durham and 
Taunton, Mass., joined the faculty of Louisiana’ 
State University, Baton Rouge, as a professor 
of engineering this fall. Dr. Shih is a registered 
professional engineer in North Carolina, 
Virginia, Massachusetts, California and Texas. 
He and his wife, Janet Chin Shih *71, 
M.A.T.°72, have one daughter and are making 
their home in Baton Rouge. 


MARRIAGE: Warren A. Burch to Alda Jane 
Lowrance in April. Residence: Columbia, S.C. 
Harry Finklea to Elizabeth Wedderspoon on 
October 9. Residence: Chapel Hill, N.C. 


BIRTH: First child and daughter to Elizabeth 
Gissen Karp and Daniel D. Karp M.D.°73, 
West Lebanon, N.H., on Feb. 12. Named 
Julia Ann. 


°71 


Susan Thwaite Beasley (Mrs. James L.) M.A.T., 
who joined Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp. in 1973, has been made senior buyer in 
its purchasing department. She and Mr. Beasley 
have one daughter and make their home in 
English, Ind. 


Phillip D. Citron, a graduate of Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, is a house officer in internal 
medicine at the University of California 
affiliated hospital in Irvine. 


Mary S. Gibson is an instructor in history at 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. She has an 
M.A. degree from Indiana University. 


Michael D. Kaufman has been named an 
assistant professor of neurology at Emory, ~ 
having gone there from the Mayo Clinic where 
he was a fellow in neurophysiology. His wife 
is the former Helen Weaver M.Ed.°70. 


Edward H. Lebetkin is working on his Ph.D. 
in vertebrate ecology at Colorado State 
University. 


Capt. Horace L. McSwain III and his wife are 
living on the island of Guam, where he is 
stationed at Andersen Air Force Base in the 
office of the staff judge advocate. 


Nick Joe Rahall II of Beckley, W.Va., in 

his first bid for public office, won the fourth 
congressional district seat over four other 
contenders. Although a resident of West 
Virginia at present, he worked for nearly four 
years on the staff of Senator Byrd in 
Washington. Mr. Rahall is married and has one 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES: Lida Ruth Angier to Walter 
Joseph Dozier, Jr., on Aug. 28. Residence: 
Charlotte, N.C. Gordon D. Giffin to Patti Lu 
Alfred B.S.N.°73 on Sept. 31. Residence: 
Washington, D.C. Edward H. Lebetkin to Mary 
Alice Lipscomb °72 on Aug. 8. Residence: Ft. 
Collins, Colo. Dr. Ray Lynn Winstead A.M. to 
Deborah D. Squires on Aug. 7. Residence: 
Indiana, Pa. 














































































University Graduate School of Business Ad- 
} ministration in Boston. Previously, he was 
employed as an engineer with D. C. Turner 
| Construction Co., Charlotte. 


J. Spencer Ferebee, Jr., M.B.A., manager, 

management advisory services department at 
Price Waterhouse & Co., will be based in 

’ Washington, D.C., for the next year. He is 

| one of 65 executives participating in the 
President’s executive interchange program, 

having been assigned to the Department of 

| Health, Education and Welfare as assistant 

administrator for administration in the social 

and rehabilitation service. 


_ Janet Finklea B.S.N., who worked for four 
years in the intensive care unit of Massa- 

- chusetts General Hospital, Boston, taking part 
| in the experimental extracorporeal membrane 
| oxygenator unit, is at the Royal Free Hospital, 
London, working in the intensive therapy unit. 


It was another crisis day in the life of 
Delano Meriwether. 

As director of the national swine flu 

_ immunization program, Meriwether found 
himself at the center of a controversy he 
had not anticipated. Elderly people across 
the country were dying soon after being 
_innoculated. 

Meriwether, the first black to graduate 
from Duke Medical School in 1967, had 
been a focal point before. As a 27-year-old 
doctor in 1970, he had blurted to his wife, 
while watching some of America’s best 
track athletes compete on television, 
“Hey, I can beat those guys.” 

A few months later, wearing a hospital 
shirt and suspenders, he actually did 
‘beat those guys,’ becoming an overnight 
track phenomenon and going on to win the 
National AAU 100-yard dash champion- 
ship in 1971. His 9.0 time not only qualified 
him as the world’s fastest hematologist but 
equaled that of the world’s fastest human 
at the time. 

If many had viewed his improbable 
running feats with a certain reassurance 
that anything was possible, far more were 
looking to him to restore their 
confidence in a much more serious 
matter: Do I get the shot or not? 

‘“To date there is no evidence the deaths 
were caused by the vaccine,’’ said Meri- 
wether, referring to findings of the U.S. 
Center for Disease Control. He said the 
innoculation program was founded on a 
‘scientific basis,’’ that there was ‘‘no 
scientific reason’’ to curtail or stop 

the injections as several states did. 

In answering questions from the White 
House Defense Department, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, media and others, Meri- 

_ wether displayed the same outward calm 
as he had when a novice lined up against 
the world’s best runners. Understand- 
ably, this is the most pressurized of any 
number of conspicuous situations he’s 

_ been in—‘‘It’s a $135-million program, 

_ unprecedented in scope.”’ 

___ Meriwether grew up in Charleston, 

_ S.C. His parents were schoolteachers, and 
largely because of their interest in his 

~ academic pursuits he excelled as a student. 
_ He went to Michigan State, then became 
‘the first black to enroll at Duke Medical 
_ School. One reason he came to Duke, he 





Alumni Profile: Delano Meriwether 


The man behind swine flu shots 


Katharine Ann Gracely B.S.N. is in graduate 
school at the University of Virginia under a 
Ruth Cushman Fox Scholarship awarded by 
the Phi Mu Foundation of Phi Mu national 
collegiate sorority. She plans a career as a 
pediatric nurse practitioner. 


Craig R. Irish received the M.D. degree from 
Case Western Reserve University school of 
medicine in June and is currently training in 
radiology at Cleveland Clinic Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


John E. Johnston is assistant football coach, 
head baseball coach and assistant professor 
of physical education at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. Prior to his appointment in July 
he was assistant varsity football coach at 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston have a young daughter. 


Curtis R. Kimball, who joined Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co. in 1972 as an audit trainee in 
the general audit department, was named 
assistant manager of the regional corporate loan 
administration, northwest region, in January of 
this year. He makes his home in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


said, was that it might help other blacks 
after him. 

He did his intern work at the University 
of Pennsylvania and his residency at Ohio 
State before going to Baltimore for two 
years to do leukemia research at the 
Baltimore Cancer Research Center. It 
was there that he began running; he had 
played only occasional volleyball in 
college, never suspecting he could run 
with the very best. 

’ He began working out on the running 
track at Johns Hopkins University, after 
work at night. ‘‘I’m still not particular; 
I'll run on any track with a fence low 
enough to climb over,”’ he said. Still an 
active competitor at 33, he runs in the 
evenings on the way home from work— 
those nights when there’s any time left. 

He landed in Washington as a White 
House Fellow after shifting his research 
from Baltimore to the Boston City 
Hospital and Harvard Medical School. 
‘*People asked me, ‘Meriwether, why do 
you want to go to Washington?’ ”’ It 
was 1973 and. Watergate was unfolding. 

He saw it as ‘an opportunity to move 
and grow’’—he moves quite a bit, he 
admitted, and said his in-laws have 
recently inquired as to when he might 
‘*settle down and become a doctor.” 
After this job, he said, a regular practice 
no longer strikes him as hectic as it once 
did. 

He brought ‘‘preconceptions”’ to gov- 
ernment work—‘‘you know, the bureau- 
cracy’’—and those “‘preconceptions”’ 
were shortly verified. Attached to HEW, 
he said he ‘‘spent weeks”’ trying to help 
save a program in health work, an 
eventual success he felt could have 
happened in a few hours. 

Asked to stay on at HEW after his 
fellowship year expired, Meriwether con- 
centrated on nutrition programs before he 
was named in the spring to head the - 
National Influenza Immunization Pro- 
gram. He coordinates the work of the 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta, the 
Food and Drug Administration’s Bureau 
of Biologics in Bethesda and the National 
Institutes of Health. 

“‘! feel perfectly comfortable in this 
job,” he said. ‘‘If there's no swine flu 
pandemic, I still would rather have spent 


Douglas Lam graduated with high distinction 
from Wayne State University school of 
medicine in May and is currently enrolled in 
the family practice residency program at 
Charlotte Memorial Hospital. 


Gerald A. Serwer M.D. has been named an 
assistant professor of pediatrics at Duke 
Medical Center. 


Ann M. Wightman, a graduate student in his- 
tory at Yale, is one of ten graduate students 
from eight American universities who have 
fellowships for advanced study in Latin 
America under support of the Henry L. and 
Grace Doherty Charitable Foundation, Inc. 
She is working in Peru on the topic ‘‘Social 
and Economic History of an Andean Province 
in the 17th Century: Cuzco and its Immi- 
grants (Forasteros).”’ 


Maurice Wright had two New York premieres 
of his music in April: Listen (Cantata #3) was 
performed by the New Calliope Singers in 
Carnegie Hall and his Cantata # 1 was 
presented in Columbia University’s McMillin 
Theatre at a concert of the Composers Guild 
for Performance. A Mary Duke Biddle scholar 





the money than risk lives. We can’t guar- 
antee there will be an outbreak, or there 
won't be. 

**But there is such a thing as a swine 
flu virus, it can be transferred among 
people, it has been demonstrated to be 
closely related to the flu virus of 1918-19 
that killed 20 million people in the world 
and a pandemic has always followed a 


while at Duke, Mr. Wright has the A.M. degree 
from Columbia University where he teaches 
music theory. 


MARRIAGES: Robert D. Fitch (M.D.°76) to 
Margaret Anne Spigener ‘74 on April 3. 
Residence: Pittsburgh. Paul Ray Almbert 
(M.D.’76) to Deborah Lynn Prather on June 6. 
Residence: Los Angeles, Calif. John P. Olds 
to Vickie E. Peele on June 26. Residence: 
Raleigh, N.C. Bruce M. Wiley to Kathleen 
Paula Robertson on July 10. Residence: 
Metairie, La. 


BIRTH: First child and son to Dr. Douglas 
Lam and Mrs. Lam, Charlotte, N.C., on Aug. 
9. Named Christopher Carlisle. 


°73 


Charles R. Beaudrot, Jr., graduated in June 
with a J.D. degree cum laude from Harvard 
Law School. He has joined the firm of 

: Kilpatrick, Cody, Rogers, McClatchey & 
Regenstein in Atlanta and would like to hear 
from any classmates who might be in the area. 





new strain of flu. 

- **So there’s a scientific basis to the 

program. People should have the choice.” 
—William Gildea 


Gildea is a writer for the Washington Post 
in which this article originally appeared. 
It is used here, slightly revised, by 
permission. 
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Debate coach Wetherby 


Award-winning debate coach Joseph C. 
Wetherby, who encouraged people to 
nurture and take pride in their speech 
dialects, died of a heart attack October 12 
in his trophy-filled office on campus. 
Beginning his 30th year at Duke, the 
66-year-old Wetherby had coached his 


John Mann Th.M., pastor of First Lutheran 
Church, Edinboro, Pa., was awarded the 
doctor of ministry degree by the Ohio 
Theological Consortium in conjunction with the 
Hamma Schoo! of Theology at Wittenburg 
University. The degree was conferred in a 
Eucharistic worship service at his church on 
May 23. Mrs. Mann is the former Florence 
Ross °70. 


F. Gordon Maxson M.S. is director of revenues 
and earnings of GTE Service Corp., a 
subsidiary of General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp., and is living with his wife and 
daughter in New Canaan, Conn. Prior to this 
appointment he was vice-president—revenue 
requirements of General Telephone Co. of the 
S.E., a GTE telephone operating company in 
Durham. 


MARRIAGE: Louise D. Armstrong to John P. 
Machen on May 22. Residence: Cockeysville, 
Md. 


°74 


Vicki J. Fleming and Barbara L. Rather, who 
have been living in the same home and working 
for the Congressional Journal and the energy 
policy division of the Congressional Research 
Service, respectively, entered graduate school 
this fall. Vicki is studying journalism at 
Stanford, and Barbara is doing her work in 
public policy at Berkeley. 


John M. Humphreys M.Ed., who completed 
two months of home office orientation at 
Thomasville Furniture Industries, Inc., 
Thomasville, N.C., this summer, has been 
assigned the lower New England territory as 
a sales representative. 


David M. Lacey A.M. received the J.D. 
degree with high honors from the University 
of Texas school of law in August. While 
attending law school he was a member of the 
staff of the Texas Law Review, a research 
assistant to Professor Charles Alan Wright, 
the outstanding freshman oral advocate and 
grand chancellor. He is currently serving as a 
law clerk to Judge Jack Roberts, U.S. district 
judge for the western district of Texas, Austin 
and Waco divisions, and at the conclusion of 
his clerkship, he will be joining the law firm of 
Baker & Botts in Houston. 
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team last April to a national championship. 

Over the years, Wetherby took his 
debaters to thousands of matches, 218 
intercollegiate debates and 14 tournaments 
last season alone. And the veteran debate 
coach was seeing a resurgence of interest 
in debate after a lull dating from the late 
1960s. 

A native of Bellington, Wash., Wetherby 
admired regional accents, especially those of 
the South. Rather than having students 
be ashamed of their speech variations, he 
taught them to be proud of this “richness 
and variety’ in American speech. 

“A lot of SouthernerS®at poke chops 
and court their dahlings,”’ he once said. 
“The North has people who put erl on their 
hair, ride Longuyland trains and speak in 
loud verces.”” 

Wetherby was not a linguist, although he 
picked up a smattering of French in World 
War II, but became a leader in helping 
foreign students and their families better 
understand English, especially the idioms 
that fail to fit prescribed grammar. 

He came to Duke in 1947 after a year 
as director of the radio station at 
Wayne State University, where he got both 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees. He 
taught speech at Oklahoma State University 
until he became a Naval officer in 1942. 

Earlier this year Wetherby received the 
distinguished service award of Delta Sigma 
Rho- Tau Kappa Alpha, the national forensic 
honorary society. And he was reelected as 
governor of the Southern region of the 
society, a post he has held since 1952. 

Survivors include his widow, Carol Van 
Sickle Wetherby, two daughters and four 
grandchildren. 


James S. Tiedeman Ph.D., a third-year 
medical student at Duke, has received a re- 
search fellowship from the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association Foundation, Inc. 
He is one of six medical students in the country 
to receive the one-year grant to encourage 
research and teaching careers in pharmacology. 


MARRIAGES: Steven K. Beckner to Linda 1. 
Alcalde on Aug. 14. Residence: Alexandria, 
Va. Linda A. Kelly to Daniel L. Mennis 
B.S.E. Residence: Durham. Deirdre I. Lukoski 
B.S.N. to Charles E. Cox on June 20. 
Residence: Florence, S.C. 


ES 


Charles E. Bayless Ph.D. has been made 
chairman of the English department of 
Culver Military Academy and Culver Girls 
Academy in Indiana. A teacher at the school 
since 1958, he was awarded Culver’s Eugene 
C. Eppley Chair of English last September 
in honor of his continued outstanding service 
to the college preparatory schools. 


Kevin Billerman is head basketball coach at 
Northern High School in Durham. 


Nancy Passman Blum and Mark R. Blum are 
graduate students at the University of Georgia, 
he in the School of Forest Resources and 

she in the MBA program. 


Betty Moore Bullard Ed.D. is educational 
resources director of the Asia Society 

based in New York, having assumed this 
position on May 1. Previously she was director 
of international education for the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 


Fletcher E. Harris M.Div., a chaplain in the 
Air Force, completed the orientation course 
at Maxwell AFB, Ala., and has been assigned 
to Nellis AFB, Nev. 


Leslie Molony Milam and Edmund D. Milam, 
Jr., are first and second year students re- 
spectively at the Arizona State University law 
school. 


Ellen Newton Nash B.S.N. and John D. : 
Nash M.H.A. are living in Marblehead, 
Mass. ; 


MARRIAGES: Jeffrey D. Blass to Carolyn 
Anne Mazur on July 17. Residence: Hawaii. 
Raymond K. Boardman to Mary MacCallum 


Nel 9 a ve 


on June 19. Residence: Charlotte. Sally 
Cheper to Joseph L. Carman IV on Oct. 1. 
Residence: Seattle, Wash. James W. Henry 
to Elizabeth Sue Henderson on July 24. 
Residence: Fort Worth, Tex. David C. Kohler 
to Deborah Jean Coleman on July 31. 
Residence: Durham. Gail Lounsbery to David 
W. Cary on Sept. 11. Residence: Ft. Collins, 
Colo. 

Jr., on Jan. 3. Residence: Tempe, Ariz. Nancy 
Lynn Passman to Mark R. Blum on June 6. 
Residence: Athens, Ga. Virginia M. Versagli 
to Randolph K. Herndon on Sept. 11. Resi- 
dence: Westchester County, N.Y. 
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Walter B. Saul If is a candidate for a master’s 


degree in composition at the University of 
Pennsylvania. A Mary Duke Biddle Scholar at 
Duke from 1972 to 1976, he was the winner of 
the Henry Schuman music prize at Duke in 
1973, 1974 and 1976; the undergraduate 
student category award of the American Band- 
masters Association-Ostwald band 
composition contest, 1976; and first prize in the 
new music premiere in Appalachian State 
University’s Contemporary Music Festival, 
1976. 


Deaths 


Dr. Oscar D. Baxter ‘10 on Aug. 10. A retired 


' radiologist, Dr. Baxter practiced in Charlotte, 


N.C., and Georgetown, S.C., before retiring in 
1959. He was a fellow in the American College 
of Radiology and a member of the Board of 
Radiology and the.Georgetown Medical 
Society. His wife, a son and a daughter 
survive. 


Harry Worley ‘11 on June 3. A cotton broker, 
Mr. Worley made his home in Little Rock, Ark. 
He was a member of the Arkansas Cotton 
Trade Association, Southern Shippers Asso- 
ciation and American Shippers Association. 
Surviving are his wife and three sons. 


William H. Branson °18, L’29 on Sept. 19. A 
resident of Durham, Mr. Branson was a retired 
buyer for Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. He 
was a Veteran of World War I and was chairman 
of Durham County’s food ration board during 
World War II. Mrs. Branson, a son and two 
grandsons survive. 


John B. Tabor, Jr., °22 on Sept. 12. A native 
of Guilford County, Mr. Tabor was ordained in 
1929 and served pastorates in the Western 
North Carolina Conference of the United 
Methodist Church for 37 years. He re- 

tired in 1963. His widow, who lives in 
Greensboro, N.C., survives, along with 

two daughters and four grandchildren. 


Banks O. Godfrey, Sr., ‘25 on Sept. 27. A 
resident of Atlanta, Mr. Godfrey was retired 
controller for the Retail Credit Co. He was 
former president of the National Association of 
Accountants. Surviving are his widow, Sarah 
Spencer Godfrey 26, and two sons, one being 
Banks O., Jr., 55 of Atlanta. 


Moir W. Edwards ‘29, D’33 on Aug. 30. Mr. 
Edwards was a retired minister in the Western 
North Carolina United Methodist Conference, 
having served for 38 years. At the time of 

his death he was making his home in 
Boonville, N.C. Surviving are his wife and 
one daughter. 


Welch Oliver Jordan L’36 on Sept. 16. Senior 
member and organizer of the law firm of 
Jordan, Wright, Nichols, Caffrey & Hill of 
Greensboro, N.C., Mr. Jordan died following 
surgery. He was widely known in his practice 
of civil law and represented a number of large 
industrial clients. He was a member of the 
Greensboro Bar Association, of which he was 
a past president. For eight years, until 1955, 
he was chairman of the state bar association's 
committee on group accident and disability 
insurance. Survivors include a son and a 
daughter. 


Eugene J. Keeffe 38 on July 13. A resident 
of Birmingham, Mich., Dr. Keeffe was an 
assistant professor of clinical radiology at 
Wayne State University College of Medicine, 
a member of the staff of St. Joseph Mercy 
Hospital since 1962, past chief of staff at St. 
Joseph Mercy Hospital and chairman of its 
department of radiology. Also president-elect 
of the Michigan Radiological Society, Dr. 
Keeffe was a fellow of the American College 
of Radiology and a member of many pro- 
fessional groups. He is survived by his widow, 
the former Arline Koch "39, three sons and 
two daughters. 
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_ executive director of the chamber of com- 
















Steelman died in Winter Haven, Fla., hishome _ 
since 1961. Previously he had lived in Hickory, 
N.C., where he had been, over a period of 
years, a coach, principal, college professor and 


merce. During his undergraduate days at 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Mr. Steelman was an 
outstanding athlete, lettering in five sports. In — 
addition to his widow and one son, survivors 
include a sister, Ruth Steelman A.M.°40 of - 
Greensboro. A Harry Steelman Memorial 
Fund, to which contributions may be made, 
has been established at Duke. 


Burvin Lee Baucom M.Div. ‘74 on Aug. 25. 
Mr. Baucom was a member of the Western 
North Carolina United Methodist Conference 
and was serving as pastor of Fairview United 
Methodist Church, Thomasville, at the time of 
his death. He is survived by his widow, a 

daughter and two sons. 





Rare Medal 2 


A feature of Trinity and Duke graduation 
exercises from 1879 to 1943 was the pre- 
sentation of the Wiley Gray Medal for the — 
best student oration. Set up by Robert T. 
Gray of Raleigh as a memorial to his 
brother who died in the battle of Gettys- 
burg, the chased and enameled award was 
described by President Few as “‘the most 
coveted medal” given a student. The 
University Archives has several accounts 
of the medal, but no actual medal or even 
illustration. If you happen to be a bearer 
of the medal, the University archivist 
would appreciate hearing from you so that 
a photo of it can be taken. Write Dr. 
William King, University Archivist, 341 
Perkins Library, Duke Station, Durham, 
NEG 27 0e: 
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Prints charming 


(Old photographs have the power to de- 
‘ain. Anyone who has dipped casually into 

a family trunk knows that. But new photo- 

jzraphs, too, have holding power— 
2specially if the photographer has brought 

insight and skill to the job. Since 1971, 

talented photographers around Duke have 
deen having their pictures published in an 
; casional but high-quality ‘“‘magazine”’ 

; alled Latent Image. The third issue, 

\ atent Image 3, is just out— 

‘another 8-by-8-inch book of 60-odd 

black and white photographs. You may 
obtain this soft-cover book or either 

of the earlier books for $2.50 apiece or 
$5.50 for the lot. They make good fire- 
Side ‘‘reading’’ for a winter’s evening. 
Make check payable to Duke University 
Publications Board, the sponsor of the 
project. Write: Office of Student Activi- 
ies, 204 Flowers Building, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Rocks and roles etc. 


Topics for this winter’s Campus Club 
lectures range from political revolution in 
China to geologic evolution in North 
Carolina. The talks get under way January 
12 with political scientist James David 
Barber speaking on ‘‘Presidents and the 
Presidency.’’ Geologist Duncan Heron 
will talk January 26 on ‘“‘You and Your 
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Geological Environment—Durham, 

North Carolina.”’ On February 9 history 
professor William H. Chafe will discuss 
‘*Changing Sex Roles: A Look to the Past, 
a View of the Future.”’ Finally, history 
professor Arif Dirlik will speak February 
23 on *‘Mao and Revolution.”’ All the 
lectures will be at 10 a.m. in the Music 
Room of the East Duke Building. Tickets 
are $4 for the four lectures and not avail- 
able individually. Tickets and a suggested 
reading list will be provided by mailing a 
check and stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Mrs. Milton W. Skolaut, 1509 
Pinecrest Road, Durham, N.C. 27705. 


Say it yourself 


If the bromide about everybody having 

an opinion is true, we'd like to hear some 
of them. And in not more than five type- 
written, double-spaced pages. That's 
about what it takes to fill the feature 

page in the Register called Forum. So far 
it has been written mostly by faculty mem- 
bers, but we’d like to hear from alumni. 
We're not looking for scholarship so much 
as we are for ruminations. One man wrote 
about the joy of chopping weeds in his 
garden, another about whether econo- 
mists have anything to say. We naturally 
cannot guarantee publication but will try 
to let you know promptly whether we can 


‘ 


use what you submit. Dust off the old 
Underwood and get something off your 
chest. Send it to Forum, Duke Alumni 
Register, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 
27706. 


A course, of course 


If you can tear yourself away from the TV 
once a week for a couple of months, by 
the time the dogwood blooms you may be 
(1) more assertive, (2) conversant with 
Greek culture, (3) less confused about 
what to eat and what not to eat—depend- 
ing on which of the continuing education 
courses you sign up for. In general the 
courses run about eight weeks (usually 

at night) and cost about $35, but you 
should write soon for a brochure to get 
all the details. The winter schedule in- 
cludes a genealogy workshop, Greek 
history and art, Jewish poetry and prose, 
English as a second language, teacher 
effectiveness training, educational drama, 
assertive training, audio workshop, 
fundamentals of management training, 
sculpture, nutrition, Victorian literature, 
GRE study groups and career work- 
shops. In addition to the 14 regular 
courses, there are Saturday conferences 
in January and February— ‘While You 
Were Away: Issues and Trends in Higher 
Education”’ (Jan. 22); “‘Back-to-School 
Symposium”’ (Jan. 29); and ‘‘The Nose 


- Against the Window Pane”’ (Feb. 5 and 


19)—on brainstorming the problems 
women face in business and professions. 
For full information about a free brochure 
write to Continuing Education, 107 Bivins 
Building, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. 27708 or call 684-6259. 


Eve drop-in 


Once again, Christmas Eve will see the 
University and the community gather in 
the Duke Chapel for the traditional 
evening of music and readings. The 
service will start at-11 p.m.—although the 
carillon will begin its ringing at 10:30. 
Music will come from the Duke Chapel 
Choir combined with choruses from city 
and county high schools. University deans 
and faculty members will usher for the 
December 24 event that usually fills the 
some 1,800 seats. Representatives from 
both the school and the community will 
read scripture verses. The late-night 
service will conclude on the steps of the 
Chapel, with the choir and congregation 
joining in on hymns. 
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Slouching toward the White House 


For 18 years I have been polling and consulting. At first, 
when I wrote or made talks about politics, | dealt in 
unshakable, concrete findings. Then, a little 

later in my career, I talked of significant conclusions. 
After the surprises in the 1968 elections, I began talking 
about trends. After the 1972 elections, I dealt only in 
probabilities. 

Today, after what has happened during the 1976 
elections—when trying to understand what voters may 
do—lI only make assertions. 

You will note, however, that the lack of empirical 
evidence will not deter me from writing or talking about 
why voters do what they do. So, what I would like to do » 
here is fix some 20/20 hindsight on the 1976 presidential 
election. | want to point out what I think are the inter- 
esting and different characteristics of the 1976 presi- 
dential election process. 
> If any of us had predicted as little as nine months 
ago that a peanut farmer from a Deep South state would 
win the Democratic nomination and then go on to beat an 
incumbent president—if any of us had predicted that, we 
would have been judged crazy. Such is the unpredictable 
nature of American politics. 
> For the first time since 1952, both political parties 
had energetic and lengthy fights for the nominations. 

For those who are fans of the primary system, it did 
the job it was supposed to do: It made it possible for a 
candidate who was outside the traditional party hierarchy 
—who was even minus a Washington or local power 
base—to take the nomination away from the party pros. 
And, it almost made it possible for an insurgent to win the 
nomination froma sitting president. The primary system also 
eliminated Wallace and Reagan—the two politicians who 
might have taken this country on something other than 
a moderate course. The rank-and-file Democrats and 
Republicans worked their will. 

We should note that Ford was the first incumbent 
president since Chester Arthur to face a serious challenge 
in the quest of his party’s nomination. Consider that 
Ford would have lost the nomination if 800 New 
Hampshire voters had switched to Reagan. 

In short, the primaries of 1976 gave the voters a 
much better choice than they have had since 1952. 
> The debates, although not unique, certainly were 
unusual. I think they were good for the campaign and the 
American people. Although the format was not truly a 
debate (Ford could have been in the Oval Office and 
Carter in Plains, Ga.), it did force the candidates to 
respond to questions they would have otherwise pre- 
ferred not to answer. And, as one commentator put it, 
often the questions were better than the answers. 

But the debates did represent an advance in political 
dialogue. It was a convenient—and inescapable way—for 
the American people to assess these two men under an 
enormous amount of pressure. And, certainly the ability 
to just survive the pressure is an important part of 
presidential leadership. One of my students suggested that 
the preparation process for the debates itself is significant 
because it forces the candidates to make policy decisions. 
I would guess more policy decisions are made in speech 
and press conference preparation than at any other points 
in campaigns. 

Perhaps our expectations about what the debates 
would do were too high. The American people had been 


Carter pulls personal triumph 


out of too-weird-to-call campaign 


told they were watching a contest—so somebody had to 
win something that may have been unwinnable. I found 
most of the commentary after the debates as dull as the 
events themselves. 

But, overall, they were good. And they forced tele- 
vision news in this country to, finally, carry exactly what 
the candidates were saying about the issues and each 
other—and that’s progress. 
> This was an interesting election because it was a close 
election. It did not start out that way, but that is the way 
it ended. It is not normal for an election to be as close 
as this one was. 

But you say, how about 1960 and 1968? Well, in 
1960 it was close from the very beginning, and in 1968 
the Democrats came from behind to make it close. But in 
1976 Carter started with a big lead—and it was a real 
and solid lead—and managed to blow it. 

Why? 

Number one, he allowed himself to become the key 
issue of the campaign when the record of the Republican 
administration (Nixon and Ford) should have been the 
focus. Number two, he did not build the coalition he 
should have, which leads me to believe he isn’t the great 
politician many of us believe he is. He had from June 8 
through November 2 to put it together—and he didn’t. 
> This was an interesting election because Carter was 
elected by the very groups he had said during the 
campaign he did not want to be beholden to—the unions, 
the city political machine politicians and the blacks. 

Now he has a few debts to pay off. 

Only he—or another Southerner—could have put 
the old Democratic majority back together again (the 
South, the blacks, the urban industrialized Northeast, 
the unions and the big city political machines). 

I doubt that it can be done again, except by Carter. 

It was a personal triumph. Carter managed to do in the 
South what had not been done in years. He put together 
the rural whites, the blue-collar voters and the 
blacks. It was based not on ideology but on region- 
alism, his personal empathy and appeal. His appeal 
to blacks in the South increased Voter turnout over 1972 
and 1968. 

And he was able to appeal to blacks outside the 
South who could understand a Southern white politician 
and relate to him. His religion was also an attraction. A 
‘‘born again’’ Southern Baptist is understood by con- 
servative evangelicals both in the South and North. 

Most of the reasons cited for voting for Carter were 
either anti-Ford or personal in nature. Only during the 
last two weeks of the campaign did issue stands 
(unemployment and inflation) start to come up in a = 
cant way. 
> This campaign was different baties indecision among 
the voters actually increased as election day approached. 
Normally, the curve of indecision drops the closer you 
get to the election. This time the later a voter made a 
choice, the more likely he was to go for Carter. One out 
of five voters made up his mind during the final week 
of the campaign and then did so mostly on economic 
issues. These late deciders were mostly independents. 
The election was truly unpredictable and I find it 
remarkable that the pollsters did as well as they did. 
> The election was different because the candidates for 
vice-president did count. The NBC news poll showed that 
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4 
in response to the question, Would you choose Mondale — 
or Dole for vice-president? 51 percent chose Mondale, 

33 percent chose Dole and 16 percent said they were 
undecided. It is clear Mondale helped Carter, and Dole 
may have hurt Ford. 
> For the first time in a long time the press itself was not 
an issue in the campaign—at least not openly. I think 
the reporting about the candidates’ personalities was | 
generally good. But there really wasn’t much on the . 
issues. I had hoped that the pack mentality—decried by — 
these same journalists after the 1972 election in seminars 
at this university—would have decreased. I fear it did 
not. But at least the bias of the press was not an issue. 
> I believe this was-one of the more honest campaigns— 
in terms of.expenditures and contributions—that we have 
ever had. But the new election law needs to be ree 
examined. Twenty-one million dollars is not enough. 
There should not be a limitation on communications 
spending, which tends, overall, to favor incumbents. 

> This election was interesting, too, because long-term _ 
voter turnout continued to drop. Although almost 80 
million voted—the highest number ever—still the figure 
represents the lowest percentage turnout, 53 percent, of 
any presidential election. 

What does the election mean for Republicans? 

Well, once and for all, they have been liberated 
from Watergate, Nixon and the Vietnam War. The 
election will bring a new generation of politicians 
(Thompson of Illinois, Danforth of Missouri, du Pont 
of Delaware) to power, replacing the older generation 
(men like Ford, Scott, Taft and Buckley). 

But the GOP is in bad shape. The party could not 
hold the White House with an incumbent and it is 
now back to where it was in 1964 after Goldwater. 

I don’t see much hope for a comeback. It is be- 

coming weaker with each election in the Congress and the 
statehouses. The conservatives, on the other hand, are 
very strong and are bent on once again capturing control 
of the party organization. And there is no visible symbol 
to lead the party. 

What about Carter? 

He is the first American president in almost 50 
years who is not from the Washington political club. 
Truman, Kennedy, Johnson, Ford and Nixon all came 
out of Congress and all but Kennedy had been vice- 
president. Therein lie the Carter problem and challenge. 

Like the election, Carter is different. He is a 
businessman and a person interested in administration. 

He is a serious student of the uses of governmental 
power and his agenda goes to the heart of cag reetae 
power: reorganization and tax reform. 

But perhaps the most important thing about Carter is 
that he brought the South back into the mainstream of 
American politics and things will never be quite the same 
again. The South has been freed from the limited per- 
ceptions the rest of the nation had of it. 

: —Walter De Vrie: 


De Vries, associate professor of communications policy 
at Duke, is coauthor of the recent book, ‘‘The 
Transformation of Southern Politics.’’ He heads his 
own media planning and opinion research firm in 
Wrightsville Beach, N.C. 
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ong of the South- 
some notes were missing 
Not | just an archive for memoirs, 


_Duke’s oral history program takes a 
fresh look at the region’s past 


\ 


One afternoon last spring George Wright 
knocked at a door on Louisville’s far west end, 
at a frame house just across the street from a 
park. The young man was greeted by a black 
woman in her eighties. She was Carolyn 
Steward Blanton, a retired schoolteacher who 
had spent most of her life 30-odd blocks across 
-town—until urban renewal swept away her old 
neighborhood. 

A cassette tape recorder in his hand, 
Wright stepped into the house Mrs. Blanton 
shares with her daughter and son-in-law, in an 

area that was all-white until the 1960s. Among 
the oil portraits that stared down from the walls 

| of the house was one of William H. Steward, 

_ Mrs. Blanton’s father and the chief reason 

Wright was there. 

_. ‘Tell me again exactly what you’re trying 

| to do,”’ said the elderly woman as they sat 

own across a.table from each other. 

_- Wright told her he was a graduate student 

at Duke University working on an oral history 

‘project. The work he was doing now, he said, 

_ dealt with black leadership in Louisville, 
Kentucky, between 1890 and 1930. 

Even though Wright was also black, he 

gained Mrs. Blanton’s confidence only when 

_ he began to cite the facts he had already 
collected about her father—that he came to 
Louisville in his teens to attend a private black 

school; that a few years later, at the end of 

_ the Civil War, he went to work in the main 
iy | offices of the Nashville and Louisville Railroad 

_ and thus got to know influential white people a 
_in town; that he became the first black letter 

carrier in the state, with a route in a well-to-do 

section of Louisville; that Steward began in 

_1870 publishing a newspaper, which he ran 



















































































































































































































































until his death in 1935; that he helped establish a Baptist 
college in the city. 

Wright had gone to Louisville on this early March 
day, the first of four visits he paid Mrs. Blanton, to 
double-check his facts and to flesh them out with 
anecdote and personal memory. 

This doctoral student is one of 14 graduate students 
involved in an oral history project that is distinctively 
different from most. At Duke the aim of the taped 
interviewing is to get answers to specific questions, not to 
amass reminiscences of well-known people. 

‘‘We come at the work as historians, not as 
archivists,’ says codirector William H. Chafe, whose 
own research has centered on the problems of women 
and blacks. 

The oral history program was started in 1972 by 
Lawrence C. Goodwyn, a one-time journalist from 
Texas. Chafe, who had then recently joined Duke’s his- 
tory faculty, soon became a codirector of the fledgling 
program. Both men shared a concern for helping 
develop a history of the South that included a black 
perspective. 

Goodwyn sees American history as a monoracial 
story written by upper middle-class white men. 

**I do not believe what I read,’’ he says. ‘‘As it’s now 
written it’s a song of triumph and celebration. The 
American past is too full of hope and terror, hunger for 
power, nobility, to make it a cardboard paste-up of 
celebration. You diminish the American past by pre- 
senting it in such terms.” 

The National Endowment for the Humanities is 
impressed enough with the work going on at Duke 
to grant recently $300,000 to form the Center for the 
Study of Civil Rights and Race Relations. 

The first national planning session of this group 
gathered at Duke in late January—some S50 scholars from 
around the country—to chart the objectives and 
emphases of the new center. The grant also makes 
it possible for established scholars to come to the campus 
for a year to complete research and write on rights 
and race topics. 

All but three of the graduate students in Duke’s oral 
history. program are black and eight of the total number 
are women. But equally unusual, says Chafe, is that 
students, rather than established scholars, are doing the 
interviewing. 

The broad research field is established, but the 
doctoral students themselves develop the specific 
questions they will pursue, in consultation with an 
advisor. ; 

Some of the students have already left the campus 
but continue to work on dissertations based on their 
interview data and other research material. Oral history 
students follow the same program as any other history 
graduate student—with oral history techniques thrown in. 

Wright, for one, has completed his interviewing in 
Louisville, where he is studying the way blacks there 
fought segregation. 

“There has been a lot of resentment against busing in 
Louisville,’ he says. ‘“‘And a lot of people were surprised 
at first that a lot of whites resented busing, because 
Louisville. was hailed all over the country as the first 
place to desegregate without any incidents at all.”’ 

People have since asked why there have been prob- 
lems with busing in a community with such good race rela- 
tions. Wright’s research indicates that historically the 
situation hasn’t been so good. 

‘‘My dissertation,” he says, ‘‘centers around the 
failure of black leadership in Louisville. It is more 
conservative. It doesn’t demand a lot of things. That’s 
when people will think there are good race relations— 
because blacks aren’t out there picketing or boycotting. 
Because black leadership has got basically what it wants, 
it doesn’t worry about lower-class blacks. I feel 
it’s a failure.”’ 

When Wright began his research, he intended to look 
at old letters and other personal documents. 

“Those things just don’t exist,’’ he says. ‘‘It seems 
like a lot of black people didn’t realize how important 
the things they were collecting would be to other people. 
And what happens is that a lot of these people move 
around. 

‘“*Mrs. Blanton lived in this one house for 40 
years,’ he adds. *‘A couple of years ago urban renewal 
forced her out and when she got ready to move, she just 
threw away literally everything that was up in that attic.” 

He had thought too that he could use the city’s black 
newspapers of the period. There were 15 published at 
different times during those years but he discovered 
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Marsha Darling, on black land loss 


Taping seldom-heard voices, 
black graduate students write 
new, biracial chapters to 
‘cardboard paste-up’ history 


that no library had preserved them. So he went to see 
Mrs. Blanton and about 17 other people. 

Wright says, ‘‘I asked her what lower-class blacks her 
father knew and she said, ‘My father didn’t know any 
of those people.’ She told me about how much influence 
you had to have to get a teaching position in Louisville, 
yet she taught public school, her mother taught school, 
her brother taught school and her other sister taught 
school. Why? Because her father was the key man to go 
through to get a teaching position.” 

Chafe thinks that this kind of research will form a 
basis for rewriting the history of the South and, though 


the program includes research in several regions, he feels . 


there will be a growing emphasis on the South. He 
thinks, too, that Southern history will become biracial, 
with blacks not only present but ‘‘coping with and 
sometimes triumphing over systems of oppression.” 

‘‘What we are saying,” continues Chafe, ‘‘is not that 
blacks have taken control of their lives without failure, 
but that they have tried to take control of their lives 
repeatedly and that a popular conception that the 
movement for civil rights was a white-initiated and white- 
led movement has no basis in fact. Although there were 
whites involved in it, it must be seen and understood 
as being initiated by blacks for blacks.”’ 

Lending credence to this view was a conference that 
took place at Duke in 1974. Graduate students and 
professors came to the school for a two-week workshop 
aimed at testing the usefulness of oral sources in 
contemporary race-relations research: 

Before they arrived, the researchers had read the 
material—newspaper clippings, court records and a 





George Wright, on Louisville leadership 


book—about racial demonstrations in the university 


town of Chapel Hill from 1962 to 1964. They began 
interviewing the people whose names cropped up in the 
source material. This amounted to more than 100 
people before they were through. 

The oral research indicated that it was black high 
school students,-not white college students, who started 
the civil rights movement in Chapel Hill in the 1960s. _ 

‘‘This doesn’t come out in what was written,” says 
Chafe, ‘‘but I’d stake my life on it as a historical truth— 
based on what the interviews turned up.” 

The interviews reversed what had been thought about 
the origins of the Chapel Hill movement. The findings 
were that the movement actually started three years 
earlier than had been thought and had started among 
black students at Chapel Hill’s Lincoln High School. 

The transcripts of some of those mind-changing inter- 
views are now in the reserve room of Duke’s Perkins 
Library—typed and stored along with the more tradi- 
tional historical sources. 

The novel oral history program at Duke is the result of 
the background, and viewpoints of the two men who head 
it—Goodwyn and Chafe. 

As a freelance writer in the late 1950s for a liberal 
political journal called the Texas Observer, Goodwyn 
learned his civics lessons from the floor of the Texas 
legislature—and“there things worked nothing like the 
textbooks said they did. 

‘I found that the legislature was a wholly owned 
subsidiary of international oil companies,’’ says 
Goodwyn. “‘I saw lackeys of corporations, otherwise 
known as state legislators, doing what they were told to 
do.” 

He recalls confronting a prominent industrialist on the 
floor of the Texas Senate after a ‘‘fairly routine amount 
of carnage had taken place before my eyes.’’ Goodwyn 
said to him, ‘‘You can elect anybody you want to. Why 
get second-raters?’’ The industrialist answered, 
‘*Second-raters cost less. Besides, first-raters might 
want to build some schools, do something that costs 
money.” 

The realities of politics that don’t make it into the 
usual school books sent Goodwyn back to school 
himself. He finished the University of Texas in 1971 with 
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Co-directors Chafe, left, and Goodwyn, on floor, go over conference plans with students in oral history program 


| a doctorate in history, 22 years after getting his bachelor’s 


degree. 
Oxford University Press has just published a book by 
Goodwyn on the Populist movement, titled “‘Democratic 


_ Promise.’ 


“I think oral history is dangerous,’ Goodwyn 
says, ‘‘because we create sources.”’ He points 
to the possibility for prejudice and partisanship in an 
interview—‘‘Maybe I led him, maybe I had an ax to 
grind. Then there’s the involvement of the historian. 

He has to be on guard against himself.”’ 

This is something to which Chafe is also sensitive. 

“It is true that we have a point of view,”’ he explains, 
“but it is based on the well-founded assumption that 
what has been written in the past has been written from 
one point of view.” 

As a research source, the printed word is just as likely 
to be biased as the spoken word, Chafe says, but he 
emphasizes the interviewer's task. He should approach a 
conversation with a thorough background knowledge of 


| the subject and he should keep the person talking about 
| concrete events. 


‘‘We don’t just take at face value what we’re 
being told,’’ Chafe says. “‘This is one reason ~ 
for the background research. We try to ask critical 
questions, which is why we try to structure the interview 


“more than most oral history programs.’’ He adds: ‘“We 


control the interview in terms of what we know.”’ 











The techniques smack more of investigative journalism 
than history research. In the traditional oral history 
program, the tapes are often transcribed and locked 
away until the death of the subject or until an agreed 


_upon length of time has elapsed. 


But when the Duke students interview a person, it is 
with the understanding that the material will be used 
immediately. This may mean that the transcribed tapes 
don’t make it into the library for two to four years—until 
the interviewer has had first crack at it. But all of it 
will eventually be open to scholars. 

Chafe, who did his graduate work at Columbia, 
has written extensively about two categories of people 
traditionally without power—blacks and women. He has 
a book due out from Oxford University Press this spring 
titled ‘‘Sex Roles in Change,”’ having previously 
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‘In interviews we don’t 
just take at face value 
what we’re being told— 
we ask critical questions’ 





published a book covering the changes confronting 
American women in this century. 

His interest in history-on-tape resulted from a case 
study he undertook tracing race relations in the North 
Carolina textile-and-college town of Greensboro. Chafe 
says he knew he couldn’t do the study, which deals with 
the 20 years between 1950 and 1970, from written sources 
only. ‘‘I knew from the very beginning,” he says, “I was 
going to rely heavily on interview data.” 

This kind of research in which the scholars go to the 
people as well as to the library can change the face of 
history, says Chafe. 

Another doctoral student at Duke doing 
research-interviewing is Marsha Darling, who is inter- 
viewing black farmers who have owned land in Warren 
County, on the western edge of the North Carolina 
coastal plain, and in Claiborne County in Mississippi. 
One is tobacco country, the other cotton. 

It is well documented that the decades between 1940 
and 1970, the period she is studying, witnessed a mass 
migration of blacks from farms to cities. She first scoured 
the courthouses for land records, then set up a detailed 
questionnaire with which she could trace down families 
that once owned land and whether they still own it. 

Out of some 6,000 names she came up with, she has 
interviewed about 125 people. And she has found more 
than just the circumstances of how people lost land but 
also the impact on the family, the affect on them of 
moving to a city and the attachments people have for 
land. 

Blacks have lost land through such mechanisms as tax 
sales and foreclosures, but she also finds indications of 





discriminatory practices by the Farmers Home Adminis- 


‘tration. She hears stories of denial of credit and 


exorbitant collateral demands. An underlying force, she . 
thinks, is a trend to make agriculture a big business. 

When she begins an interview, she explains to the 
subject what she is doing. ‘“‘People want to know: 

‘Why me?’ ”’ she says. Her answer, though given in 
different ways, may be summed up: “‘The history of the 
whole working class is in people’s heads. 

‘*People are very anxious to talk about it,’ she says, 
‘‘but no one has ever asked them to talk about it.”’ 

In another project, Alphine Jefferson is studying 
housing discrimination in Chicago between 1948 and 1968, 
trying to describe the social forces that keep blacks in 
segregated neighborhoods. He will start his formal 


- interviewing in March. Two neighborhoods he has 


tentatively chosen are Laundale and Oak Park. Laundale 
is integrated. Oak Park is 94 percent white, just be- 
ginning to integrate. 

One study is focusing on the West Indian island of 
Nevis—about people who have left there and gone to 
New York and what happened to them and the people 
they left behind. Chafe describes the questions in that 
project: ‘‘Why did people leave—did it have to do with 
economic reasons? Did it have to do with propaganda 
about a better life? How did their relationships with their 
families get sustained or broken over time?”’ 

Another project is an outgrowth of the 1974 Chapel 
Hill study. It is a study of the civil rights movement in 
three North Carolina cities, Chapel Hill, Monroe and 
Weldon. This is an effort to trace the network of ties 
among young black students active in the early days of 
the civil rights movement. 

Chafe says: ‘‘What it is doing is to show where these 
people got together, how they began to talk about what 
they were going to do and the process by which they 
went out and took action.’’ Some of the interviewing in 
the study, he says, is going on in pool halls and basketball 
gyms ‘‘where history in this kind of thing exists.”’ ; 

—Peggy Payne 


Payne ’70 is a freelance writer who works out of Raleigh. 


East and West. 


News from the University’s campuses 


Jim Wallace 


University Minister Robert Young, with 
chain saw, spent a week outdoors spear- 
heading a woodcutting project in Duke 
Forest to provide firewood for Durham 
area residents hard hit by the subfreezing 
weather. The 75 to 80 volunteers who 
turned out each day had cut and loaded 
some 200 pickup trucks of pine and hard- 
wood by the end of January. The wood was 
taken from a 20-acre tract that is being 
thinned for a reforestation study. Started 
by local churches, the project quickly 
involved Duke forestry and ministry people 
as well as students because of the wood 
available in Duke Forest. 
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Research feeds on 
hungry slime mold 


To a weekend hiker slime mold is a 
moist, lacy-looking red or yellow patch 
on a rotting log. To cell biologist Mark 
Adelman the lowly slime mold is a key 
to understanding the diverse and complex 
ways cells move. 

Adelman, who brought his research to 
Duke’s department of anatomy in 1971, 
began working with these protozoans as 
a graduate student at the University of 
Chicago in the mid-1960s. He has recently 
gotten a three-year grant renewal from the 
National Institutes of Health to study 
motility in cells. 

Understanding what makes a slime 
mold move, he says, may help cell 





biologists understand what makes 

any kind of cell move. Because 

growth, cell division, immune responses, 
removal of debris by white blood cells and 
their ilk and, in some cases, cancer all 
involve motility in one way or another, 
understanding motility may reveal what 
controls parts of these other processes. 

Adelman does not, of course, search 
the woods for slime mold but raises his 
research beast, Physarum, on oatmeal in 
his second floor laboratory in Sands 
Building. 

When a slime mold like Physarum runs 
out of food, it begins to crawl off in all 
directions—hence the lacy look of slime 
molds—seeking fresh food. As it crawls, 
the slime mold pumps its cell contents 
vigorously through the network. If any 
part finds food, the streaming cytoplasm 





flashes a chemical signal to the rest of the 
organism, which promptly comes to the 
feast. 

Later in its life, a slime mold can 
develop small cells that swim, propelled 
by tiny whiplike tails. 

What Adelman wants to know is why a 
slime mold is able to move itself, or parts 
of itself, about in such different ways and 
how it controls the kind of movement 
that occurs. 

Adelman’s laboratory is like most 
biochemical or biophysical research labs 
—gleaming white refrigerators, spinning 
centrifuges, mechanical shakers rotating 
flasks full of splashing liquids. Here he 
raises his soggy subject in small, oatmeal- 
filled petri dishes. 

When the slime mold has used up its 
food and started migrating, he places the 











overed with bright yellow slime 
mold. At this point he scrapes it 
off the agar, because “‘collecting it this 


_ way is easier than picking it out of the 


oatmeal,’’ he says. 

“If you like a woodsy smell, try that,” 
he says, holding up a dish of oatmeal. 

“It smells just like a damp forest.” 

Adelman almost dotes on the good 
features of slime mold. 

“It’s easily cultured,’ he says, *‘can be 
grown in large quantities, is a good subject 
for biochemical and electron 
microscopical research, is cheaper than 
rabbits and doesn’t kick—and almost any 
system of motility can be studied in slime 
mold.” 

At different times in its life a slime 
mold will crawl like a giant amoeba, 
circulate its cell contents or swim with 
whiplike flagella. Yet these apparently 
different kinds of movement may all result 
from one action—pairs of proteinaceous 
threads sliding past each other. 

Adelman’s dissertation, published in 

- 1969, was the first conclusive demonstra- 
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tion that the proteins actin and myosin, 
which bring about movement in vertebrate 
muscle, are to be found in slime molds. 
Since then, work from other laboratories 
has shown that these proteins exist in 
most, if not all, cells. ; 

“If all cells have actin,’’ Adelman 
explains, “then it must have been one of 
the first proteins to evolve. And, with 
respect to many properties, it’s identical 
from system to system. Slime mold actin, 
for example, can interact with rabbit 


‘myosin.”’ 


In muscle, actin molecules are 
permanently strung together to form long 
filaments. These filaments slide past 
similar filaments made of myosin 
molecules and the cell shortens. 

“‘The muscle cell contracts; the 
filaments within the cell do not—they _ 
slide,’ says Adelman. It’s like shortening 
a trombone inside a balloon. 

No such permanent filaments are to be 
seen in slime molds or most.other motile 
cells. 

‘Any actively motile cell in higher 
animals,’’ he says, ‘‘such as a white blood 
cell, probably can assemble and disas- 
semble its actin in a matter of minutes.” 

The conclusion is: Something very 
different must be going on in these cells 
than goes on in muscle; the systems that 
control the actin must be different. 

Adelman’s newest results suggest that 
one way cells control whether they crawl 
or not is by regulating the extent to 
which their actin molecules are strung 
together into filaments. One guess he 
makes is that actin and myosin exist in 
the cell as small molecules, like bricks, 
which are brought together at a place 
where the cell is about to move and. 
assembled into a tiny muscle on the spot. 
This muscle is promptly taken apart when 
its job is finished. 

This biologist wants to know whether 
the slime mold’s different kinds of motion 
are brought about by exactly the same 
kinds of proteins or by different kinds. If 
they are different, he hopes to find out 
how the cell decides which one to use. If 


Slime mold spreads over dish—but how? 











After Gerry Eidenier returned from a 

’ Christmas trip just over a year ago, he 
received a letter from the publisher who 
was about to bring out his first book 
of poetry. The letter said that a warehouse 
fire had destroyed the manuscript, galleys 
and original drawings for the book. 

“I kept reading the letter over and 
over,’ says Eidenier, who manages the 
Gothic Bookshop on campus. “‘It was al- 
most impossible for me to think that this 
was true. But I finally realized that there 
was absolutely nothing I could do.” 

He put on his coat, picked up his ax 
and spent the rest of the day in his back- 
yard chopping wood. 

‘Then that night,”” he says, ‘I drank a 
lot of bourbon.” 

Nevertheless Eidenier began gathering 
copies of the poems again and trying to 
remember what order they had been in 
when he sent off the manuscript over a 
year before. Luckily, he had made photo- 
copies of the drawings that Greek artist 
Evangelos Moustakas had done for him. 

’ The reconstructed book of poems, 
“Sonnets to Eurydice,”’ finally came out 
last September—a thin volume of 43 
poems with a dust-jacket drawing by the 
artist whose work had inspired the book. 

It was in the spring of 1970, when 
Eidenier had began a year’s leave from 


Book turns to ashes, author turns to wood 


the bookshop to write, that he happened 
to walk through the Moustakas exhibition, 
then at the Duke Art Museum. 

‘‘The immediate impressions made on me 
by the bronze figures and wash draw- 
ings were so powerful that I literally 
couldn’t speak,”’ recalls the native New 
Yorker. ‘‘The only way I could remain 
in the room where the works were was 
to leave from time to time to get my 
breath.”’ 

The next day Eidenier sent to 
Moustakas, then in Durham for the 
exhibition, a poem he had finished just the 
day before—and which would eventually 
become the opening poem for the book. 

They met later at the museum and 
talked about the art works. Eidenier 
remembers the walk through the museum: 

‘‘When we came to the figure 
Sarcophagus [a freight car taking Greek 
Jews to their deaths], Vangos stopped, 
waved his hand over the work and said, 
‘Why?’ 

In the next two years the rest of the 
poems that came to comprise the book 
were written. While writing Eidenier made 
extensive use of a tape recorder and his 
telephone. 

Although he drafted the poems in long- 
hand first, he then usually read them into 
a tape recorder to see how they sounded. 





And for criticism of work-in-progress, he 
often called up friends and read them 
poems over the phone. 

But his most reliable critic, he says, 
is his wife Betty, who teaches school 
where they live in the town of 
Hillsborough, 10 miles out of Durham. It 
was during a trip they made to Greece in 
1972 that Eidenier saw Moustakas again 
and told him the book was dedicated to 
him. The artist then gave him some draw- 
ings, five of which are now in the book. 

‘*T still find it amazing that even though 
we never discussed the contents of the 
book,’’ Eidenier says, “the drawings so 
fully embody the intent of the sonnets.” 

Eidenier studied theology at Duke’s 
divinity school for a semester after 
finishing his undergraduate work in 1963 
at Lycoming College in Williamsport, Pa. 
In 1966 he returned to Duke as assistant 
bookman at the Gothic and in 1971 took 
charge of the bookshop. 

The museum experience that was so 
formative in the creation of this first book 
happened shortly after Eidenier began to 
work seriously with poetry. 

‘‘T started reaily writing in 1969,” says 
the transplanted New Yorker. “*I began 
to write and to feel that the work was 
connected to me in a way so that I wanted 
to pursue it.” 





they are the same, he wants to know 
how the cell makes them behave 
differently at different times. 

The answers to these questions will tell 
him a great deal about how cells in general 
regulate their activities. 


Annual fund chief 


comes in from cold 


On New Year's Day of 1953 Allan and 
Betsy Herrick sat down to talk about their 
future. If they were ever going to do the 
things they wanted to do, they decided, now 
was the time to start. 

Herrick quit his job as a corporate 
executive and packed his young family off 
to a snowed-in farm in Vermont. For the 
next ten years, they raised dairy cows and 
worked a ‘‘sugar bush,’” peddling the milk 
and maple syrup for a livelihood. 

The six children grew up having lots 
to keep them busy and the farm made the 
family practically self-sufficient. But as 
the kids began reaching college age, tuition 
fees loomed. 

Faced with these new expenses, Herrick 
accepted an offer to join the fund-raising 
staff of nearby Dartmouth College, where 
he previously sold milk to the students. 

At the time Dartmouth was gearing up 
for a major capital campaign. 

In the following decade, the man who is 
Duke’s new director of annual giving 
helped convince Dartmouth alumni to triple 
their annual gifts to the college. 

Today the Herricks are back on the 
farm—minus the children who are going 
their own ways and minus the ice and snow 
of Vermont and New Hampshire. The 
couple live on a 15-acre place near 
Hillsborough, where they raise chickens and 
keep bees. 

Come spring, Herrick plans to run a few 
head of cattle, but right now he’s planning 
an annual giving program he thinks has 
immense potential. 

**As I see it,’’ says Herrick, who has 
spent the past three years running the 
development program at Guilford College, 
‘“‘we are fighting two things. 

*‘One, the school was late in starting 
into annual giving, because in the 
early years there was no need for one. 

So we have many people out there who 
don’t give at all. But today a private 
university simply must have strong 
support for it to continue to keep pace 
with tax-supported institutions. 

“Secondly, annual giving has been 
splintered into many different appeals,”’ 
he explains. ‘We have to try to pull it all 
together. People are now asking for funds 
from seven or eight different directions.”’ 

One of Herrick’s roles is to coordinate 
annual giving, which goes to pay the 
operating expenses of the school. 

A 1945 graduate of Wesleyan College in 
Connecticut and 1947 graduate of Harvard 
Business School, Herrick sees a threefold 
task at Duke: 

1. To identify and recruit volunteers who 
will help organize class appeals and find 
agents; to assist with personal solicitation; 

2. To promote an awareness among 
alumni of the need for unrestricted funds, 
rather than money earmarked for specific 
purposes; 

3. To dovetail fund-raising with the 
other alumni programs, but still keep them 
separate operations. 

Herrick says that about 22 percent of 
Duke’s alumni give to the annual giving 
drive and that the total gifts this past 
year come to about $1,023,000. At Ivy 
League schools most comparable with Duke, 
about 40 percent of the alumni participate— 
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Annual giving director Al Herrick at his rural home 


even though the average size of the gift in 
both cases is nearly the same. 

One thrust of Herrick’s program will be 
to “‘start early’’—that is, to get the senior 
class organized before it leaves the campus. 

Another goal, he says, will be to send 
out fewer solicitation letters and make more 
personal contacts, mainly through a network 
of class agents and volunteers he hopes to 
recruit. He also sees challenge grants as a 
good incentive for alumni to give. 

Herrick hopes to establish new giving 
patterns for alumni, who now contribute to 
the annual fund in a sporadic manner. 
Alumni, for example, are likely to begin 
taking part in the annual fund just before 
their children apply for admission to Duke. 
Another trait is that 25th year and 50th 
year classes are more generous than at any 
other time. 

This year the annual giving staff has set 
a goal of $2 million. 


Hamilton’s opera 
premieres in London 


When composer Iain Hamilton’s ‘‘A Vision 


of Canopus”’ premiered in Duke Chapel on’ 


Founder’s Day, it was as if the ancient 
Egyptian city were being carved out of 
separate shafts of sound by the magnificent 
new Flentrop organ. 

The composer himself admits that the 
piece may have seemed odd for the 
setting, following a Martin Luther hymn, 
but says that an artist must work from a 
conviction of subject. Hamilton had had 
the idea for ‘‘A Vision of Canopus”’ in mind 
for some time, as part of a series of 
Mediterranean-inspired works, when a 
commission from Dr. and Mrs. James H. 
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Semans enabled him to develop it as a 
showpiece for the Flentrop organ’s 
inaugural recital and for the skills of 
University Organist Fenner Douglass. 

At any rate, being transported from one 
civilization to another is hardly novel for 
Hamilton. 

Born in Scotland in 1922 and educated 
in London, Hamilton swapped aircraft 
engineering for music in his mid-twenties. 
After studying at the Royal Academy of 
Music, he soon established himself in the 
British musical scene as the composer of a 
number of somewhat romantic and tradi- 
tional works and as the recipient of 
numerous awards. 

By the 1950s he had become chairman 
of the Composers’ Guild in London and 
had begun to explore more modern 
musical techniques, including serialism. 
In 1959 he created something of a musical 
scandal when he wrote his avant-garde 
‘‘Sinfonia for Two Orchestras’’ for the 
Edinburgh Festival, when something 
nostalgic, perhaps a reworking of Scottish 
airs, was expected. 

After delivering a series of lectures at 
Duke in 1961, he was named Mary Duke 
Biddle Professor of Music. Still, most of 
his composing is done at his home in 
New York City (‘‘solitary work—10 to 
15 hours a day,”’ he describes it) with 
flights to Durham every other week to 
instruct his composition students in 
current techniques. He also offers 
seminars in such nineteenth-century 
masters as Wagner and Verdi, between 
two or three trips a year to the British 
Isles to oversee performances of his work. 

‘Teaching is a real love,”’ he insists, 
‘‘but it must be on a regular basis.’ To 
Hamilton, the composer is not a better 
teacher than the research scholar, merely 
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different in approach—and Duke, he says, 
has exposed students to both kinds of 
teaching. ' 

Hamilton believes that ‘ta composer — 
must be part of the community’’ and must 
write for the immediate facilities; thus he 
has created several works over the past 
decade for Duke’s choir, band and 
chamber group, as well as this latest 
piece for the Flentrop organ. 

Although Duke does not have an opera 
house, opera seems to evoke Hamilton’s 
greatest enthusiasm. When the Com- - 
posers’ Guild of Great Britain honored 
Hamilton in 1974 with the Ralph Vaughan 
Williams Composer of the Year Award, ' 
the guild particularly cited his acclaimed ‘ 
opera “The Catiline Conspiracy,”’ which had 
been performed by the Scottish Opera in 
several cities in England and Scotland in 
the spring of that year. aed, 

Though set in Rome in 63 B.C., the 
compositional idiom is modern with what 
one reviewer cited as a ‘‘Berg-like 
intensity.’’ Critics also began to notice in 
Hamilton’s music a new and ‘‘seductive 
Mediterranean enchantment’’ which 
surfaced as the exotic, mystical element in 
“‘A Vision of Canopus.’ These elements 
will possibly be found in a forthcoming 
opera for BBC radio next spring based on 
Marlowe’s ‘“Tamburlaine”’ and in his yet 
unperformed orchestral work entitled 
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‘Alexandrian Sequence.” 


Hamilton has progressed through | 
serialism, without returning to his early 
romanticism, to discover a new musical 
voice. A writer in High Fidelity Magazine 
says simply that ‘‘one of the greatest 
composers of the present day has come 
into his own.” 

If Hamilton’s current artistic world is 
ancient and Mediterranean, he insists that 
his interest is not antiquarian, although he 
does do extensive background reading on 
his subjects. 

“I’m not primarily concerned with 
costumes and history,’’ he explains, ‘“‘but 
in the true grandeur of the conflict be- 
tween private and public existence.”’ 
Though set in the distant past, his operas 
and other Mediterranean works, he says, 
are meant to provide ‘‘an entry into the 
immediate.’’ Though often dealing with 
huge events, Hamilton always seeks the 
personal drama. 

Despite the financial and artistic 
problems of gaining productions for new 
operas, he relishes the basic need for 
ensemble companies with the necessity of 
six weeks’ rehearsal. 

Even though uncritical of the impulses 
which have led most contemporary 
operatic composers to domestic and nine- 
teenth-century subjects, Hamilton 
nevertheless says he is attracted to the 
spectacular resources of the opera house. 
The man who has created his own 
versions of Caesar and Catiline and 
Tamburlaine confesses that “‘I like 
handling these things like a great 
campaign.” 

One of the grandest of his operas, 
composed a few years ago, was to be 
premiered in London February 2 by the 
English National Opera in that city’s 
largest theatre, the London Coliseum. 
This opera is based on ‘“The Royal Hunt 
of the Sun,’’ an award-winning play by 
Peter Shaffer that concerns the conquest 
of Peru by Pizarro.in the mid-sixteenth 
century. While Hamilton is always his 
own librettest, he begins with an 
established dramatic work. In the case of 
‘The Catiline Conspiracy’’ he and the 
director Anthony Besch discovered that 
Ben Jonson’s ‘‘Catiline’’ provided more of a 
starting point than a usable source. He 
also freely adapted Marlowe's 













‘Tamburlaine,”’ in which he expanded the 

en’s roles for better vocal balance. 

_ The way he works can cause problems 

and create challenges. When ‘‘The Catiline 
~ Conspiracy’’ was being produced, there 

4 was a near crisis in getting the singers 

he wanted because the music was not 

completed when the recruiting of person- 

nel began. 

“The Royal Hunt of the Sun”’ poses a 
vocal restriction in that there were no 
female principals in Shaffer’s play. 
Hamilton explains how he solved this 
problem in the electrifying conflict be- 
tween the Spanish conquistador and the 
Incan king. ‘‘It’s a baritone tragedy,”’ 
he says. 





Center construction 
expected next fall 


The history of efforts to get a university 
center for the campus is a tale of setbacks 
and inch-by-inch progress, so it seems 
only appropriate that rain and snow fell 
during the long-awaited ground-breaking 
ceremonies. 

/But foul weather didn’t dampen the 
spirits of the people, including a student 
fund-raising group, who have pushed the 
campaign to build an adequate place for 
campus community life. 

Dean of Students Bill Griffith ’50 told 
an alumni luncheon on Founder’s Day 
weekend, when ground was broken for the 
center, that the $8 million structure would 
| mean a “‘new era in quality of life at 
Duke.” 

i Union Director Jake Phelps says that 
i 





bids are expected to be advertised in 

| early summer and that the University 

| hopes to sign contracts by August. This 

| means that the first stage of the center 

could be finished by late next year or early 

en 79. 

| Fund-raising has now reached the half- 

| way point—although $2.5 million of that 

| $4 million is not yet in hand. A Kresge 

| Foundation challenge grant for $1.5 million 

| is contingent upon raising a matching 

sum and $1 million is a pledge of stocks 

whose value is subject to market fluctua- 

| tions. 

In his talk, Dean Griffith said that the 

| building, to be located in a wooded area 

roughly between Duke Chapel and 

| Cameron Indoor Stadium, will not be a 

| student center but a university center 

| because ‘‘we want it to include more than 

| just students.”’ 

He said that the low-profile, tiered 

| building will take full advantage of the 

| forest setting and that it will sit at a 

|. “crossroads of the campus—in many 

| ways joining the old segment of West 
Campus with the newer components.” 

The center will include a 600-seat 

performing arts theater, a movie theater, a 
laboratory theater and support space. 
There will be an arts and crafts center, a 
pub with an outdoor terrace, offices for 
campus organizations, rooms for 
meetings, lectures and dinners, a game 
room, a store, a post office and a snack 
bar. 

















Time on Kreps: ‘Within minutes 
of her appointment, she had 
already reproved Carter before a 
national TV audience’ 


Price on Carter: ‘What he mainly 
does is listen with a blowtorch 
intensity which makes most other 
brands of human attention seem 
dazed or bored’ 





Barber on Carter: ‘Jimmy Carter 
may turn out to be wrong—is 
bound to in some ways—but I for 
one will be surprised if his major 
troubles grow out of his character’ 


Duke people and the Carter presidency 


Time magazine’s first issue of 1977 
contains not only a sketch on Juanita 
Kreps A.M. °44, Ph.D. °48, the 
university vice-president and 
distinguished professor of economics who 
has been named secretary of commerce 
but also a piece by novelist Reynolds 
Price ’55 on the Carter family and an 
assessment by Duke political scientist 
James David Barber of Jimmy Carter’s 
presidential character. 

> The article on Kreps, the first woman 
ever named to the 63-year-old cabinet 
office, describes her as a “‘labor 
economist, a graduate of a college that 
catered largely to penurious families in 
Southern Appalachia and a low-key 
feminist determined to help women find 
their place in the sun. She comes to Com- 
merce with a very definite aim: to ‘en- 
courage business to perform well all tasks 
that improve human welfare.’ ”’ 

Kreps, 55, got her bachelor’s degree at 
Kentucky’s Berea College and her Ph.D. 
at Duke. Her field is the structure and 
composition of the labor force, with 
emphasis on women and the aged. 

Time goes on: ‘‘Kreps is unlikely to be 
bashful about speaking her mind. Within 
minutes of her appointment, she had 
already reproved Carter before a 
national TV audience. It would be hard, 
said she, ‘to defend the proposition that 
there are not a great many qualified 
women’ to serve in the Cabinet. Re- 
plied Carter, who has tried to do exactly 
that: ‘I think she said she disagrees with 
mex ?t 
> Price, whose latest novel, ‘The Surface 
of Earth,”’ is just out in paperback, is a 
native North Carolinian who writes about 
the Southern family. Time assigned him to 
go to Plains, Ga., and write about the 
Carter family. Some excerpts: 

‘“‘Stop most anyone you see—they’re 
generally stoppable—and he or she will 
soon be spinning you a web of recollection 
to entertain you both. They tend to start 
with Carters, since that’s why you’re 
here; but soon they'll show you a crowd 
of human reasons for stopping at this wide 
spot in the road and listening well, even if 
Jimmy had been born in Savannah and 
was not their pride. He clearly is and they 
all call him Jimmy, to your face and his— 


no reverence yet—as they sketch in his 
family backward from him. For if you are 
quiet and let them tell what they need 

to tell, not what you think you want, then 
the story is family, unendingly.”’ 

Price relates a story about how the 
Carter family nicknamed Jimmy ‘‘Hot”’ be- 
cause he was always so fired up. But 
when he went off to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, he wrote back to his 
sister: ‘‘Please do not call me ‘Hot’ 
and please do not write to me on lined 
notebook paper with pencil.”’ 

Carter’s sister and mother laugh as they 
recount this story, writes Price, who then 
continues: 

‘‘He is naturally more guarded—any 
boy who suggests the name ‘Hot’ to his 
kin and turns up at 52 as President-elect 
was hardly slated to end as a joker—and 
even in Faye’s cafe the next night with a 
handful of journalists, his wife and 
daughter, round a ten-foot table over 
perfect steaks, he is not prone to giggling 
fits. What he mainly does—or did in that 
company—is listen with a blowtorch 
intensity which makes most other brands 
of human attention seem dazed or bored.”’ 

He ends the two-page article in Time: 
‘‘With all the cold fears our past four 
Presidents have drenched us in, all the 
seedy disbeliefs they've sowed, I left 
Faye’s that night feeling better for my 
own kin’s chances now and lighter on 
my feet, which slid in Georgia mud— 
purple Sumter County clay, the ground of 
many Carters over 125 years; apparently 
a national family at last to feed us with 
stories and the actions they cause: varied 
fare and nutritious, the stories of care and 
honest consolation that we’ve needed for 
very much longer than was good.”’ 
> Barber, chairman of Duke’s political 
science department, devised a way to 
classify Presidents in his book, “‘The Presi- 
dential Character,’’ which is coming out in 
a second edition this spring. He rates 
chief executives according to the energy 
they put into the job (passive or active) 
and how they feel about their work (nega- 
tive or positive). Thus Presidents fall into 
one of four categories—passive-negative 
(Coolidge, Eisenhower), passive-positive 
(Harding, Taft), active-negative (Wilson, 
Hoover, Johnson, Nixon), active-positive 


(FDR, Truman, Kennedy, Ford). He also 
places Carter solidly in this last category. 
Writes Barber: ‘‘I believe Mr. Carter 

is less mysterious than he is made out to 
be. The Johnson-Nixon experience so 
shriveled our confidence in presidential 
simplicity that we have become a nation 
of uneasy skeptics, sure only that 
Presidents are seldom what they seem and 
attuned to hear in every little psychological 
discord the dirge or neurosis. Gerald Ford 
should have taught us better: that a 
President can be wrong in important ways 
without in the least being sick. Jimmy 
Carter may turn out to be wrong—is 
bound to in some ways—but I for one will 
be surprised if his major troubles grow out 
of his character. 

‘Fragments of evidence from his early 
home times confirm Carter’s memories of 
love and challenge, of parents who were 
‘there’ in fact and in caring insistence 
that there were works to be done... . 
Carter discovered, as child and man, that 
he could count on sustaining memories as 
he reached beyond his experience to test 
his possibilities—and enjoy himself the 
while.”’ 

Barber talks about President Carter’s 
political style: 

‘*His 1962 race for the state senate and 
what he did when he won it set Carter’s 
political style. Issues counted little; he 
came on as an outsider who would do better 
than the bigwigs on the inside. When they 
cheated him out of victory and threatened 
his life if he kicked about it, he kicked 
and won, noticing along the way that he 
could count on ‘the people’ against their 
delinquent public servants. He excelled 
at his homework. Having promised to 
read every bill brought up before the state 
senate, he ran into 2,300 of them. So he 
took a speed-reading course and read 
them all, in the process learning a great 
deal about government machinery—and 
the risk of making promises.”’ 

Barber says that Carter’s religious 
experience, rather than warping his 
politics, made him a better democrat. 
‘*Above all,’’ writes the political scientist, 
‘the came to believe in and espouse those 
counsels of perfection that lend life its 
gallantry, and he learned to forgive 
himself when he failed.”’ 


Thad Sparks 





Books 


Written by alumni and faculty members 





Old Man’s Gold 
and Other Stories 


By Ovid Pierce °32. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1976. 70 pp. $6.95. 


Thad Stem’s First Reader 


By Thad Stem, Jr. °38. Moore Publishing 
Company, 1976. 326 pp. $7.95. 


In his rather disclamatory preface to ‘‘Old 
Man’s Gold,” a collection of six short 
stories written between 1937 and 1951, 
Ovid Pierce asserts that the stories 
“testify to the existence of a long ago 
place and time”’ and suggests that ‘‘their 
value lies just in this. They help to de- 
fine the innocence of an age.”’ 

The stories aren’t really so lacking that 
they need Pierce’s almost-apology. Some 
of them are rather good; all of them are 
the work of a young, or at any rate 
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developing writer and, presented in 
chronological order of their publication, 
reveal the development of Pierce’s in- 
sights and subtlety in handling his human 
material. The patronizing tone Pierce 
adopts toward his own work is probably 

a reaction to the flaw that the stories 

have in common, that there Pierce has 
patronized his characters, most of whom 
are black: Pierce is white. Pierce seems to 
want to credit his stories’ ‘‘frailty’’ to “‘the 
innocence of an age,” presumably of the 
South or the whole U.S.A. pre-1954, 

but the age that these stories represent— 
which also produced such literary 
phenomena as “Intruder in the Dust’’ and 
“Invisible Man’’—was not a particularly 
“innocent” one. The “‘innocence”’ re- 
flected here is more that of any fledgling 
writer, of any period, impressed with 

too many professorial incantations of 
drivel such as, “The poet is he who sees 


men more clearly than they see them- 
selves,” fired up by his own ambitions 
and the pseudoinsights of adolescence 
and identifying with the also-alienated— 
e.g., the young, the old, the poor, the 
black. 

Pierce’s phrase, “‘define the innocence 
of an age,”’ holds more promise when 
taken out of context; for then it can be 
construed to carry the worthy implication 
that every age has its own “‘innocence”’ 
that is peculiar to it—one needs only to 
see a production of “‘Hair’’ to be reminded 
that the profundities of ten years ago 
seem innocent nowadays and vice versa. 
Writers—despite centuries of their protes- 
tation of divine inspiration and frequent 
assumption of a priestly stature—and 
what they write are products of the ages 
they live and are created in. Shakespeare 
wouldn’t have been who he was, nor 
written what he did the way he did it, 





North Carolinian Thad Stem, whose 15 
books deal mostly with life and manners 
in small towns, is best known for ‘‘Entries 
from Oxford,’’ about the town where he’s 
spent his life, and the more recent ‘‘Senator 
Ervin’s Best Stories.’’ He follows a 21 year 
custom of writing every week for the 
Raleigh News and Observer. For years he 
wrote in the rear of an old buggy factory, 
but he’s working on his latest book—a 
collection of personal observations—in an 
office above a drug store on Oxford’s 
main street. 
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if he hadn’t been an Elizabethan 
Englishman. Nor Spenser. Nor Joseph 
Heller in his time nor Amairgen the Druid 
in his. And Ovid Pierce, for his stories 

do indeed derive value from their being 
reflective outgrowths of a ‘‘peculiar’’ (in 
no pejorative sense) segment of space- 
time and thus testify to its existence, 
however long or not-so-long ago it may 
have been. 

Five of Pierce’s six stories deal with 
black people, four of those from black 
points of view. His blacks perceive whites 
as almost legendlike beings, apparitions 
glimpsed as they tour their plantations, 
beings possessing mysterious powers, 
who never become quite real. When there 
is contact across racial lines, it is a fleeting 
thing, an-old man’s whim or a quirk of 
circumstance. A Negro hand may get 
called to the big house, but he always 
finishes back in the quarters; the black 
life is depicted as essentially a stasis, in 
which dreams of escape or even ascent 
within the black noncommunity are 
unceremoniously dashed. There are 
images of other realities: a black driver 
and his white boss, whose identities, the 
reader is told, have become over the years 
nearly inseparable; the plantation owner 
who dashes out of the house to stand 
by the bedside of a dying tenant. But 
these relationships are never explored, 
only mentioned and their implications left 
to the imagination. In ‘‘One of the 
Darkies,’’ the best story in the collection, 
the reader follows an elderly white woman 
who has come to live out her life on her 
brother’s plantation. Word comes to the 
big house that Matthew, ‘‘one of the 
darkies,”’ is dying and the whole plantation 
population, except Miss Adelaide, drops 
its work to keep a vigil with the dying 
man. Alone, Miss Adelaide wanders 
about the place, suddenly overwhelmed 
by the realization that all the black folk, 
all the servants she has had about her 
all her life, have been fully human in their 
own rights all along and that she had 
never tholight about it. Approaching 
Matthew’s cabin just as the news comes 
out that he has died, she stops: ““There 
was no need for her to go on. This 
Matthew she could never know. She had 
seen his mule, his cotton field, his dog. 
But she was not to see him. She was too 
late. He could never be more than one of 


- the Darkies. He was to remain unknown 


to her forever.” 

That’s a good summary statement about 
the book’s presentation of race relations: 
flashes of realization of mutual humanity, 
inevitably transient, too late to do any 
good. But what about the black driver or 
Miss Adelaide’s brother, for whom inter- 
racial relationships are at least lasting and 
compassionate things? Perhaps Pierce 
was not interested in them; perhaps he 
did not really believe in them, or could 
not imagine them. They exist in his work 
and contrast with the separateness he 
explores, but they are left off as something 
he might have meant to come back to 
later, or put in only as mildly functional 
scenery. As a Southerner who had been 


_ educated, and thus been put through that 


mass-acculturating machination which 

_ almost inevitably and irrevocably severs 
one from one’s native country, Pierce was 
probably acutely aware of the region’s 
racial dilemma, even overwhelmed by the 
seeming hopelessness of crossing the 
color line: a brand of ‘‘innocence,”’ and a 
thing of a passed day. 

Where Pierce, in a backhanded way, 
seems to affirm the improved wisdom of 
“these quickened’’ modern times and give 
the past a ‘‘that’s all right, now”’ pat on 
the head, Thad Stem, Jr., doesn’t give 


Milion Kogerson 


modern times much more than a one- 
fingered salute. Stem’s ‘‘Reader,”’ a collection 
of poems, fiction and recollections, is the 
expression of a man who came to Duke 
from Oxford, N.C., had a fling bumming 
around Florida and the Caribbean, then 

got sense and went home. Where the 

mood of Pierce’s book is overwhelmingly 
pathos, Stem’s is humor and some anger, 
and sentimental at the same time. 

Stem’s book is, like Pierce’s, a 
testimony to the existence of a long ago 
place and time, but Stem is conscious of 
that fact as he writes, rather than in 
retrospect. Although the literary traditions 
which Stem’s work involves—local color, 
tall tale and sentimental—are habitually 
associated with Southem writing, there is 
little about the book that is distinctly 
Southern. Oh, you see black people here 
and there, there are the individuals of 
sensitivity and sense whose acquiescence 
to the community is grudging. But it would 
be no stretch of the imagination to place 
the Oxford whose past Stem recreates 
here in New England or Ohio or 
California. Southern writers have been 
over and over accused of nostalgia and 
wanting to retreat to old times that never 
were, (usually by people who never paid 


attention to what the books were really 
saying) but the nostalgia that Stem writes 
from—that places virtue in the community 
of small towns, in old ways, in nature— 
is as all-American as a whacked-down 
cherry tree. For comparison, don’t look 
in Faulkner but in Ray Bradbury. For 
that matter, you can follow the tradition 
back to Tacitus or Virgil. 

Stem’s ‘‘Reader”’ is about Oxford, people 
who used to live there and things they 
did and people who might be living there 
now and things they do or don’t do and 


_ the natural scheme of things that envelops 


all of them. It might be griped that Stem 
is simplistic or cliched or just plain 
grouchy, but there is something 
adamantly lovely in the intimacy with 
one’s world that transforms the common- 
place into wonder, something almost 
profound in the destruction of a 
whorehouse to make way for a filling 
station, something sad in the thought that 
the reality that produced intimacy and 
wonder is a thing doomed and passing 
away. 

Stem is not calling for any return to old 
days—a couple of times he makes dis- 
paraging cracks about the Fugitives—and 
you get the impression that he doesn’t 





think any such thing is possible. 

same, there is implied a yearning toward 
the past, of boyhood and a town where 
the whores and the Baptists could peace- 
fully coexist and a time when the image of 
‘‘Baltimore’’ held all the mystic allure of a 
thousand nights of Baghdad. A rose-tinted 
account of teenage romance juxtaposes 
with a fictional image of a dying man 
watching his wife riding off toward 
Virginia with her lover. Kids’-eye views of 
trains and baseball juxtapose with a story 
about the wife and kids humoring a tire- 
some husband-father by letting him take 
them to the circus. Mr. Ed Settle’s 
lovingly-tended woods got bulldozed for a 
‘‘housing development called ‘Shamrock 
Drive,’ but I haven’t seen a shamrock 
out there since old man McDuffie passed 
out about 25 years ago walking home 
from a three-man St. Patrick’s Day 
celebration in Oxford.” 

Stem writes about the seasons as if they 
were old familiars. Maybe they are, of his. 
Summer is supposed to be the mystic time 
of childhood, with fishing and no school 
and no shoes and all that, but Stem’s 
favorite seems to be fall, which is appro- 
priate. Stem is a nostalgic writer and fall 
is a nostalgic time, one that can make you 
feel alone and conscious of your own 
impermanence and the past that was warm 
and full of promise dwindling as the smoky 
early chill seeps in with twilight and 
flicks itself around the roots of trees that 
transform themselves into barbarian 
warriors, resplendent in their pagan 
war paint, rousing themselves out of 
summer somnolence to defy the doom that 
they know is on the way, their color like 
a come-and-get me dare to grey winter. 
What comes out of the book is the idea 
that Stem is old Oxford, and that he feels 
himself passing away along with it. The 
final piece in the “‘Reader”’ is alament for the 
vanishing of the Village Liar, and you get 
the impression that Stem here is talking 
about himself. 

Because you wonder if any past, 
anybody’s boyhood, was really like what 
Stem presents. And you know it wasn’t. 
Stem is recreating an American myth 
which, like all myths, is “‘true’’ without 
necessarily being factual. What makes it 
true is that it has been believed, and acted 
upon in belief, by many people in many 
times and in many ages. Maybe this 
isn’t how it really used to be, but this is 
how it ought to have been. Or how Stem 
wishes it had been. —Jim Wise 


Wise ’70, former editor of the Register, 
is in the graduate folklore program at 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 


Ovid Pierce, now retired after 20 years of 
teaching at East Carolina State, is another 
writer whose life and work has stayed close 
to his origins. Editor of the Archive at 
Duke, Pierce got his master’s at Harvard and 
returned to Halifax County, where his 
family has lived since 1812. He has had four 
novels published since 1953, the latest being 
‘‘The Wedding Guest’’ three years ago. 
The book he’s working on now was begun 
at the beach, like all his others, but ‘‘this 
time it rained on me so I came home.”’ 
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‘4 ~ During ‘construction a year ago the unfinished solar 


Be © collector reveals windows to the two large rooms behind 


_ the sun-absorbing wall. Designer/builder Barker, left, 


and owner Hanks back off to take a look. 





























































During the coldest winter in years 
a Duke music professor moves into a new 


place 1n the sun 


John Hanks’s new house has 33 patio doors—and not a patio in sight. 

The patio doors are not used as doors but are framed together to make 
a huge glass wall, which faces the sun all year round. 

The wall does more than face the sun. It absorbs the sun’s warmth and 
transmits it to the rest of the house, through a 19-by-43 foot solar collector. 

North Carolina’s unseasonably early and cold winter has been the first test 
of the solar house, designed and built for Hanks, a member of Duke’s music 
faculty, by son-in-law Hal Barker. 

The eight-room house, started two years ago as Barker’s initial experiment 
with solar energy, is still not finished but the solar heating system is working 
satisfactorily—despite a few bugs, 

The solar collector is a double layer of glass with some 1,500 black-painted 
Venetian-blind slats sandwiched in between. Fans along the bottom of the wall 
blow air up through the sun-warmed slats. The air is heated from 60 degrees to 
between 130 and 150 degrees by the time it reaches the top of the wall, where a 
duct system carries the warm air throughout the house. 

Excess heat generated by the collector is routed to a concrete chamber 

_ under the house, where 20 tons of smooth river rocks absorb the heat for later 
use. The heat available from this ‘“‘rock pile,’’ as it’s called, is circulated 
through the duct system once the slats themselves stop giving off sufficient 
warmth. | 

When temperatures range below freezing, which is not the norm in Durham, 
or when the chill-factor drops, then an auxiliary electric heating system comes 
on a backup that is required by local building code. 

Barker, self-educated in solar energy, says that only about a quarter of the 
heating needs will be met by the collector in subfreezing weather. But once 
temperatures begin ranging above that level, 50 percent or more of the heat 
will be provided. 

During average fall and spring weather, Barker says, the collector will 
provide 100 percent of the needs “‘so that when you average out the costs over 
the whole year you see a good savings.”’ 

He says it is sunny 60 percent of the time in Durham—an average of 192 
days of the year. But cloudy weather quickly wrecks the system. 

‘If it is sunny on Monday and cloudy on Tuesday,”’ explains Barker, a 
former Asian history major, “‘then the collector and storage pit will provide 
heat through Monday night and part of the day Tuesday.”’ 

Barker says that bigger collectors and bigger storage pits, which sound like 
the answer, are not economically feasible for a home. 

Hanks has set up a studio in the section of the house behind the solar wall, a 
high-ceilinged room where a circulating fireplace also provides warmth. 
Another energy saver in the house is the six-inch outer walls, which will cut 
air-conditioning bills in the summer. 

The solar components cost much less than usual because Barker used off- 
the-shelf things, like patio doors and Venetian-blind slats. For Hanks and his 
son the house is a home; for Barker the house is an attempt to test the 
practicality of solar energy. 


A cluster of glass patio doors form the outer surface for this 862-square-foot solar 
collector, which is helping heat the still-incomplete house of a Duke music professor. 
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People 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 






















News of alumni who have received grad- 
uate or professional degrees but did not 
attend Duke as undergraduates appears 
under the year in which the advanced 
degree was awarded. Otherwise the year 
designates the person’s undergraduate 
class. Married couples representing 
different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 











j Half-Century Club 


Isaac L. Shaver °19, A.M.’25, is retired and 
living in New London, N.C. For 40 years he 
was a missionary to Japan. 


Robert P. Harriss ’26 is art, music and drama 
editor of the Baltimore News-American. 


20s & ’30s 


Richard C. Horne 28 is retired and lives in 
Asheville, N.C. He says his only hobby is 
gardening ‘‘with over 500 rhododendron and 
azalea plants and over 10,000 spring bulbs.”’ 


Doris Hancock Moss (Mrs. Willard M.) °29 
of Wilmington, N.C., is a field representative 
for the Social Security Administration. 


Arthur E. Bertine ’31 of Kent, Conn., is active 
with Bertine Realty. 


Edward A. Howell ’32 has retired as vice- 
president of T.B.C. Service Corp., a subsidiary 
of Textile Banking Co. of New York City, and 
has opened Edward A. Howell Financial 
Services in Greensboro, N.C. He is a member 
of the Duke University comprehensive cancer 
center committee. 


Louisa Hooker Bourne ’33 has retired as a 
guidance counselor for the Greensboro, N.C., 
school system and is enjoying travel and her si 
grandchildren. . 


John V. Darwin ’33 retired from the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. on July 1, following 33 
years with Firestone Textiles Co. in Gastonia, 
N.C. He is currently working with Pacemaker 
Investment Corp., his wife’s real estate 
development business. 


Embree Slack Humphrey (Mrs. Charles B.) 
*34 has retired as registrar-director of 
admissions at Brunswick Junior College, 
Brunswick, Ga. She and her husband, now 
retired from the U.S. Navy, reside on St. 
Simons Island, Ga. 


Charles E. Hicks ’35, who was an executive 
officer for a large manufacturer of ladies’ 
hosiery for 35 years, retired in 1975 and is 
enjoying life. He lives in Charlotte, N.C. 


Raymond H. Wadsworth °35 of Morris Plains, 
N.J., is senior vice-president of Hubert Wilke, 
audiovisual-television system consultants in 

New York City. He writes that he is ‘‘happy 


and well, with unforgettable memories of Dear — 


Old Duke.”’ His family includes four children, 


_all college graduates, and eight grandchildren. 


Robert W. Cook ’36 has retired from the travel 
business and has an antique shop in 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Vincent P. Hippolitus 36 was cited by the 
President’s committee on employment of the 


_ handicapped and received the ‘‘Pro Bono 


Publico”’ award in Washington. He is a resident 
of Shaker Heights, Oh. 


Eleanor Silleck Mills (Mrs. Robert L.) ’36 
of White Plains, N.Y., is still coordinator of 


_ student health services at Westchester, 


Community College, Valhalla, and is the 
program chairman for Westchester County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


‘Marie W. Anderson °37 is writing a history of 


women’s contributions to Dade County while 
working parttime as alumni coordinator for 


Florida International University. She lives in 
Miami. 


Myra Hall Marks R.N. °38 is teaching medical- 
surgical nursing to vocational nurses in San 
Antonio, Tex. She hopes to have a reunion 
with her children, Ginny, a captain in the 
Army nurse corps, and Bill, a captain in the 
Army and now in Korea, some time soon. 


W. H. Belk 39 and B. B. Byrd, Jr., '41 
formed Belk-Byrd and established Vendome, a 
retail couture shop handling designer fashions 
for women, in June. Their business is in 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


MARRIAGE: Charles S. Rhyne 734, L’37, 
LL.D.’58, to Sarah Parkill on Oct. 2. 
Residence: Washington, D.C. 


40s 


George B. Culbreth 40, B.D.’43, is in his 
sixth year as pastor of Jordan Memorial 
United Methodist Church, Ramseur, N.C. 


Marvin A. Rapp A.M. °40, Ph.D.’48, editor of 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, 
N.Y., and former president, vice-president and 
executive dean of Onondaga and Nassau 
Community Colleges, has been appointed to a 
newly created position of special assistant to 
the Council of Community Colleges of New 
Jersey. He acts as liaison officer between the 
office of the chancellor of the department of 
higher education of New Jersey and the 
trustees and presidents of the community 
colleges. Dr. and Mrs. Rapp are living in the 
Trenton area. 


Thelma Sites Williamson (Mrs. Edwin A.) 
A.M.’42 of Arlington, Va., is national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Veterans 
Auxiliary, having been elected and installed at 
the national meeting in August. The organiza- 
tion, with a membership of more than 56,000 
women, has active units in 49 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and two 
foreign countries. 


William Bates, Jr., 43, of Havertown, Pa., 
was elected president of Western Savings Bank 
of Philadelphia on June 1. Formerly he was 
with the Philadelphia National Bank. 


Robert N. Bloxom °43 of Mappsville, Va., has 
practiced law in Accomoc since 1949. 


Robert C. Morris E.E. ’43 is an instructor in 
the foundations of education at Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala. 


Thomas G. Hart, Jr., 44, J.D.’50, is general 
counsel for the Bowater Corp., in Old 
Greenwich, Conn. His wife, Kay Dunkel- 
berger Hart °43, A.M.’50, is an elementary 
school librarian, Their son, a graduate of 
Princeton and Columbia, is with the State 
Department, while one daughter is seeking a 
teaching position and the other is a student at 
Tufts. 


Jack T. Cosby °46 is president of American 
Federal Savings & Loan Assn. of Lynchburg, 
Va. 


Vern A. Ketchem °46 has been president of 
Kelvinator Internationa! Corp. since December 
1975. He lives in East Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Harry T. Hance, Jr., 47, of Waverly, Oh., ran 
for state representative from the 89th district 
this fall. Formerly in the agriculture equipment 


business, he has also been active in local civic 
organizations. He and Mrs. Hance have two 
sons. 


Gordon L. Smith, Jr., 48, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been elected to the board of 
directors of Commerce Union Bank of 
Chattanooga. - 


MARRIAGE: Walter R. Benson 42, M.D. 
44, to Virginia B. Caldwell on Aug. 17. 
Residence: Chapel Hill. 


>50s 


Sanford A. Dunson ’50 is vice-president and 
general manager of Cartersville Spinning Co., 
Cartersville, Ga. 


Jerry J. Shevick, Jr., 50, of Timonium, Md., 
is president of the Strassner Associates, and of 
the Insurance Associates of Maryland. He is a 
life member and a qualifying member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


Robert T. Chambers °51, M.D.’58, is in the 
private practice of pediatrics in Winston-Salem, 
N.C. Currently he is director of the pediatrics 
division of Forsyth Memorial Hospital and 
clinical assistant professor of pediatrics at 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine. 


William Brill 52 was made executive sports 
editor of the Roanoke, Va., Times & World- 
News on July 1. 


A. B. (Bob) Gorham ’52 of Slidell, La., is 
manager of Pan Am’s technical contract 
operations at NASA’s National Space 
Technology Laboratories in Bay St. Louis, 
Miss. He writes, ‘‘We are providing 


engineering and support services to the testing 
of the space-shuttle main engine and subsequent ~ 
orbiter vehicle firing tests.”"” He has been with 
Pan Am since 1955 and was formerly manager 
of launch operations at Cape Canaveral. 


James Kawchak °52 of Dearborn, Mich., is 
returning to his hometown of Johnstown, 
Pa., to enter the private practice of internal 
medicine. 


William E. Esterling, Jr., 53, associate dean 
of the school of medicine at UNC-CH, is 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Cancer Society North Carolina 
division. 


Aileen Johnston Trollinger “54 and Raymond 
R. Trollinger, Jr., 54, live in Dallas, Tex. 
Their two daughters are attending college. one 
at Trinity University and the other at Southern 
Methodist, and their son is a senior in high 
school. 


William T. Graham 56 has been a superior 
court judge in North Carolina since Aug. 1, 
1975. He and his wife, the former Kent Hill 
*59, make their home in Winston-Salem. 


Charles B. Nesbitt M. Div. °56, colonel in the 
U.S. Air Force, has been awarded the Legion 
of Merit at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 


Alan L. Book ’57 is a dentist in Washington, 
D.C. He is married and the father of two 
children. 


Richard L. Tenney °57 located in Knoxville, 
Tenn., when he left the Navy, and he is in the 
private practice of urology. He and Mrs. 
Tenney have three children. 





If I say yes, 


others may too. 


It is an axiom among fund-raisers that the first question 
a prospective major donor to the University asks is this: 


Do your alumni support the school? 


This i$ a yardstick that some use to evaluate how the 
institution is regarded by-the people who know it best. 

If the support of alumni is generous, the possibility is 
increased of getting support from people who don’t know 


Duke University so well. 


The Loyalty Fund at Duke helps pay for all those everyday 
expenses that don’t make the headlines but that are 


absolutely essential. 


The Loyalty Fund 


Your gift is a key 
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THE DUKES OF DURHAM, 1865-1929 
Robert F. Durden 


“A major contribution to southern history, as entertaining as it is informative. A 
carefully researched, straightforward account of the careers of the Duke family 
notably those of Washington Duke and his sons James Buchanan and Benjamin 
Newton — it traces the rise. from most unpromising beginnings, of the tobacco 
empire that the Dukes built and their subsequent ventures into textiles and banking 
enterprise, the electrical power industry, and not least, their splendid philanthropies, 
including the building of Duke University on the foundations of Trinity College. 
Far more than a history of an industrial family, the book adds fascinating detail not 
only to southern economic history but to the larger body of American social 
history. . A sterling performance.’ The North Carolina Historical Review 
272 pages, 16 pages of photographs; clothbound, $9.75 


TRINITY AND DUKE, 1892-1924 
FOUNDATIONS OF DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Earl W. Porter 


“This able history of the beginnings of Duke University is enlivened by a cast of 
characters appropriate to academic history — presidents of large vision, embattled 
professors, philanthropists of good heart, and critics with confused notions of what 
makes an institution of higher learning. Dr. Porter has brought these men alive . 

and makes abundantly clear that the Trinity-Duke story is not an account of the 
career of just any little struggling institution.”’ Journal of Southern History. ‘Porter 
has succeeded in writing an appealing college history. Journal of American History 


274 pages, photographs; clothbound, $9.75 
paperbound, $3.75 


THE EVOLUTION OF A MEDICAL CENTER 
A HISTORY OF MEDICINE AT DUKE UNIVERSITY TO 1941 
James F. Gifford, Jr. 


“The author has done a tremendous account of research and writes well. He has 
given North Carolinians and Duke alumni an excellent picture of their school. A 
useful contribution to history.’’ Journal of American History. “In a work that is 
both scholarly and readable, Professor Gifford has provided a history of the Duke 
Medical Center. . .. The book, meticulously documented, is an important contribu- 
tion to the history of medical education.”” Journal of the American Medical 
Association 249 pages, photographs; clothbound, $9.75 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT: Persons ordering with this coupon and enclosing payment 
will receive a 20% discount. 
Please send me the books indicated below. I enclose my check for $ 


The Dukes of Durham _ 
Trinity and Duke 


copies 


te copies, cloth / copies , paper 





The Evolution of a Medical Center 


copies 





name 





address 





city, state, zip code 


All orders accompanied by payment will receive a 20% discount, and all postage and handling 
charges will be borne by the publisher. Billed orders to individuals are at. net prices, plus 
postage and handling charges. (Publisher reserves the right to refuse billed orders.) North 
Carolina residents, please add 4% sales tax. 


For descriptive catalog of books recently published by Duke University Press, write Promotion 
Department, Duke University Press. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
6697 COLLEGE STATION / DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 27708 
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John M. D’Angelo °58 of Greer,-S.C., is a 
sales representative for the industrial chemical 
division of Monsanto Co. He is married and the 
father of a son and a daughter. 


Thomas H. Ford ‘58 of Kinston, N.C., is 
vice-president of Eastern Tires United. 


David L. Nealy ‘58 has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Eastman Chemical 
Products, a division of Eastman Kodak Co., in 
Kingsport, Tenn. A Ph.D. graduate of Cornell, 
he joinéd Eastman as a research chemist and 
at the time of his appointment was superin- 
tendent of the fiber development division. Dr. 
and Mrs. Nealy have a son and a daughter. 


Dan Stuart Thompson °58, D.Ed. ’65, is 
assistant superintendent for administrative 
services in the Wake County public school 
system. He and his wife, the former Shirley 
Habel '55, live in Raleigh, N.C. 


R. Wiley Bourne, Jr., M.E. °59, is director of 
distribution for Tennessee Eastman Co., 
Kingsport. He has held a number of positions 
with Eastman since joining the company, 
having been assistant to the general manager of 
Eastman Chemicals division prior to his present 
assignment. Mr. Bourne is married and the 
father of a son and a daughter. 


Charles A. Johnson 59, M.D.’64, a surgeon in 
Sarasota, Fla., has been reelected to a second 
term on the Sarasota County Hospital board. 
His wife is the former Amanda L. Baker 
B.S.N.'60, and they have three children. 


Art Kreps '59 of Marietta, Ga., has been named 
southeastern region manager of 3M Co.’s 
information management product line. He 
joined the company in 1966. 


BIRTHS: Second daughter to Ann McCall 
Sharp (Mrs. James E.) '55 and Mr. Sharp, 
Ashland, Ky., on Oct. 20, 1975. Named Mary 
Bennett... . A daughter to Carl V. Strayhorn, Jr., 
°59 and Mrs. Strayhorn, Cumberland, Md., 

on Nov. 30, 1975. Named Christine Kelly. 


60s 


William D. Fuqua ’60 is treasurer of First 
Railroad & Banking Co. of Georgia in 
Augusta. 


David H. Gerdel, CMDR. USN, C.E.’60, 
was awarded the Legion of Merit for his vital 
contributions to the office providing all military 
support functions to the White House. He is 
currently assigned to the staff of the com- 
mander, naval facilities engineering command 
in Alexandria, Va. 


John B. Newsom, Jr., 60 is a citrus grower 
in Weirsdale, Fla. 


Maggie Evans Felser (Mrs. Fred) °62 of 
Miami is having a show of her photography 
at the Grove House in Coconut Grove, Fla., 
beginning on Feb. 15. 


Robert S. Nelson '62 is an assistant clinical 
professor in ophthalmology at the University 
of South Florida, Tampa. 


Margaret Rouse Bates '63, a former senior 
research fellow and a member of the faculty 
at the California Institute of Technology, be- 
came associate dean of students and dean of 
freshmen at Pomona College in July. During 
the past academic year she was a Carnegie 
administrative fellow at Claremont Men’s 
College. Dr. Bates has the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Harvard University. 


Robert F. Epps II M.E.’63 is dean of 
instruction at Aiken Technical Education 
Center, Aiken, S.C. 


Wayne H. Wiley M.Div.’63, a faculty member 
for three years at Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Va., is dean of the college and professor 
of humanities and education at Mount Olive 
College, Mount Olive, N.C. 


Richard F. Collins, Jr., '64 has been certified 
by the American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery 
and is practicing in Pittsburgh. He is also a 
clinical instructor of orthopaedic surgery at the 
University of Pittsburgh school of medicine. 


Steven R. Menge '64 is manager of consumer 
marketing at Industrial National Bank, 
Providence, R.I. He is married and resides in 
Newport. 


F. Alexander Beasley 65 is trust officer in 
charge of the Columbia and Orangeburg Trust 
Centers for Southern Bank & Trust Co. He 
lives in Columbia, S.C. 


J. Edwin Covington, Jr., °65 of Cary, N.C., is 
teaching ROTC at N.C. State University and 
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working toward his Ph.D. He is married and 
the father of two sons. 


C. Stephen Foster ‘65, M.D.’69, of Newton, 
Mass., is a corneal surgeon at Massachusetts 
Eye & Ear Infirmary and is director of the 
residency training program at Harvard 
University, M.E.E.l1. 


John W. Harris ‘65 is associated with Arthur 
Young & Co., CPA’s in San Francisco. On 
Oct. | he was promoted to tax principal with 





the firm. ; 
Stephen M. Holloway ‘65 of Manassas, Va., } 
is regional manager of Convertors, a division F 
of American Hospital Supply Corp. E 


Noel J. Kinnamon ‘65 of Mars Hill, N.C., 
received the Ph.D. degree at UNC-CH last 
spring. 


Kenneth A. Podger, Jr., 65 graduated from 

dental school at UNC-CH in the spring andis 
practicing in Durham. He resides in Chapel 

Hill with his wife and two daughters. 


P. Grant Harmon, Jr., 66 has moved to 
Annandale, Va., and is working in the legal : 
counsel division at F.B.I. headquarters in 1 
Washington. 


C. Eric Mount, Jr., Ph.D. '66 a member of 
the faculty at Centre College, Danville, Ky., 
since 1965, is acting dean of student affairs for 
the current academic year. 


William C. Crow, Jr., '67, who completed two 
years of military service in July, has joined the 
staff of the family practice department of 
Lewis-Gale Clinic in Salem, Va. 


James K. Hasson, Jr., 67, J.D.’70, is an 
adjunct professor of law at Emory University. 


John W. Yarbrough 67 is practicing cardiovas- 
cular and thoracic surgery in Greensboro, N.C. 
A graduate of Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine, he served his internship and resi- 
dency in general and thoracic surgery at the 
Duke Medical Center. He was also a clinical 
associate at the National Heart Institute, 
National Institutes of Health. Dr. Yarbrough is 
married and the father of three children. 


Kathleen Musser Benson ’68 writes that she is 
beginning the practice of general surgery in 
Hilliard, Oh. 


David Eric Blackwell '68 became chief of 
the ultrasound division, department of 
radiology, Texas Tech University medical 
school, Lubbock, on Jan. 5. 


Gary W. Bross °68, an attorney, joined the 
Atlanta firm of Raiford, Hills, Billington & 
McKeithen on Sept. 1. 


Car! S. Chronister 68 graduated from 
Dickinson Law School in June and is working 
as an attorney with the office of the general 
counsel of the Navy. 


Paul G. Clarke 68 is a teacher at Amity 
Again School, a private child-centered ele- 
mentary school in Raleigh, N.C. 


J. B. (Banny) Lesesne 68, M.D.’76, is an 
intern in internal medicine at the University of 
Alabama Medical Center, Birmingham. 


Alice C. Blackmore '69 is manager of endow- 
ment and foundation services for Irving Trust 
Co., New York City. 


Mary Etta E. King 69 graduated from Tufts 
University medical school in 1973 and did 
pediatric residency training at Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston. Presently she is 
doing a fellowship in cardiology at the same 
hospital. 


Darlene Brown Litton (Mrs. Fred) 69, who 
graduated from the Medical College of Virginia 
in 1973 and completed an internship at Roanoke 
Memorial Hospital, is in private practice in Big 
Stone Gap, Va. She and Dr. Litton have two 
daughters. 


Frederick Underhill '69, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois law school in 1972, is 
practicing with the firm of Groppi & 
McNamara in Danville, Ill., where he, his wife 
and young son reside. 


MARRIAGES: Henry M. Greenleaf, Jr., '65 
to M. Carolyn Ruedig on May 29. Residence: 
Essex, Conn... . Nina R. Wright 69 to Terry 
Beerman on Oct. 30. Residence: Boston. 


BIRTHS: A son to Fred Hurd °60 and Mrs. : 
Hurd, Kilimantan Barat, Indonesia, on June 23. 
Named Nathanael Lawrence. . . . Third child 
and second daughter to Walter O. Lambeth, 
Jr. °61, J.D.’68, and Mrs. Lambeth, Atlanta, 
Ga., on April 23. Named Sarah Kate. A 
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r to Thomas W. Miller III ’61 and Mrs. 
, Winter Park, Fla., on July 16. Named 
. Third child and second daughter 
Carolyn Day Hough (Mrs. Steven H.) 62 
d Mr. Hough, Westminster, Calif., on Dec. 
, 1975. Named Heather . . . . First child 
and daughter to Martin D. Altmaier 64 and 
Mrs. Altmaier, Newark, Oh. on Aug. 20. 
_ Named Ann Louise. A son to Carolyn Pier- 
_ pont Wistar (Mrs. Charles M.) 64 and Mr. 
estar Allentown, Pa., on June 14. Named 
Roger Pierpont . _ First child and daughter 
to F. Alexander Beasley °65 and Mrs. Beas- 
ley, Columbia, S.C., on Sept. 14. Named Sarah 
- Elizabeth. First child and daughter to John W. 
Ha _ Harris 65 and Mrs. Harris, San Francisco, 
 Calif., on Dec. 30, 1975. Named Margaux 
Marie... . Third child and second daughter 
to Sue Bunck Teall (Mrs. Robert R.) ’66 and 
‘Mr. Teall, Mansfield, Oh., on April 5. Named 
_ Elizabeth Sue... . First child and daughter to 
Louise Disend Bays (Mrs. John) 68 and Mr. 
Bays, Atascadero, Calif., on June 3. Named 
_ Colleen Michelle. First child and daughter to 
| Kathleen Musser Benson (Mrs. James L.) 68 
and Mr. Benson, Columbus, Oh., on July 23. 
| Named Jennifer Lynne. First child and son to 
David E. Blackwell ’68 and Mrs. Blackwell, 
_ Lubbock, Tex., on Feb. 6. Named David 
| Blam. A daughter to Jane Adkinson Bross 
- °68 and Gary W. Bross ’68, Atlanta, Ga., on 
- Sept. 11. Named Colby Marie. First child 
and son to Elizabeth Hastings Conroy ’68 
and Paul R. (Bob) Conroy ’68, Durham, on 
June 15. Named Nathaniel (Nat). Hastings. 
First child and son to Dr. Charles Davant 
III 68 and Mrs. Davant, Blowing Rock, N.C., 
on July 17. Named Charles IV’. . . . First child 
and son to Carol Gelling Barnes (Mrs. Van 
H., Jr.) B.S.N. ’69 and Mr. Barnes, Silver 
Spring, Md., on Aug. 12. Named Scott 
Matthew. 


°70s 


Anne Welsh Kramer *70, A.M.’71, is a project 
manager for a computer consultant company, 
and Tom Kramer Ph.D.’71 works for the 
science committee of Congress. They live in 
Washington. 








David P. McKnight ’70 is an editorial writer 
for the Fayetteville Observer, Fayetteville, 
N.C. 


















for framing. 


Davison Watercolor 


Durham, North Carolina 27710 


$10 each. 


Please ship prepaid to: 
Name 
Address 


Special Edition Watercolor 


Davison Building Entrance 


Artist Bob Blake has combined his own talents with the natural warmth 
and color of the Medical School setting to produce this truly fine rendi- 
’ tion of the Davison Building, which everyone familiar with Duke would be 
proud to own. Now available in limited quantity to alumni, the painting is 


reproduced full-size, 14%" x 20¥%’’, on highest quality material, suitable 


Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center 


Enclosed please find $___for 


(North Carolina residents please add 4% N. C. state sales tax) 


Steven D. Porter J.D. '70 of Bloomington, ~ 
Il]., has been appointed reporter for all 
decisions of the Illinois supreme and appellate 
courts. 


C. Donald Shlimbaum ’70 is an attorney in 
Bay Shore, N.Y. His wife is also a practicing 
attorney. 


Roger Wayne ’70 is employed as a systems 
analyst by Guardian Industries of Novi, Mich. 


William J. Bowman, Jr., ’71, who worked for 
two years with Northwestern Bank in 
Charlotte, has joined the legal department of 
Duke Power Co. 


Larry S. Enoch ’71 says he has ended his 
career as a student and has taken a position as 
a research biologist with Ichthyological 
Associates, an environmental consulting firm. 


William J. Laws ’71 is a resident in internal 
medicine at Portsmouth Naval Hospital. 


John C. Manter ’71 received the M.S. degree 
in cell and molecular biology from the Medical 
College of Georgia in 1976 and is currently 
working as a technologist for the Upjohn 

Co. in Atlanta. 


Diane Ellis Miles (Mrs. W. Felix) B.S.N. ’71 
was assistant director of nursing at the 
University of Mississippi Medical Center for 
Children’s Hospital until the birth of her 
second son in June. Her husband is minister of 
Independence United Methodist Church, 
Morton, Miss. 


William Lee Popham ’71 received the J.D. 
degree from the evening division of the 
University of Miami school of law and was 
recently promoted to the position of manager 
with Peat Marwick Mitchell & Co., CPA’s. He 
is currently serving on a rotational assignment 
in the company’s professional development de- 
partment in New York as an instructor of 
regional tax-training courses. 


Barbara C. Ruby ’71 received the J.D. degree 
with honors in May from UNC-CH law school, 
where she was on the staff of the North 
Carolina Law Review. She is presently an 
associate with the law firm of Block, Meyland 
& Lloyd in Greensboro. 


Kenneth M. Gordon 72 Seno the Ph.D. in 


Davison Building prints at 

















chemistry from M.I.T. last spring and is em- 
ployed as a research chemist by the photo- 
graphic division of G. A. F. Corp., Binghamton, 
Nae 


Catherine J. Everett 72, an M.D. graduate of 
the University of North Carolina medical 
school, scored second highest on the written 
examination given 128 physicians by the state 
Board of Medical Examiners in September. 
She is currently training in radiology at N. C. 
Memorial Hospital in Chapel Hill. 


S. Elizabeth Gibson ’72 graduated from law 
school at UNC-CH last spring and is serving 
as law clerk to Judge J. Braxton Craven, Jr., 
39, U.S. fourth circuit court of appeals. She 
lives in Asheville, N.C. 


J. Stephen Lawrence, Jr., ’72 has graduated 
from the University of Chicago Law School 
and is serving as law clerk to the Hon. 
Malcolm R. Wilkey, circuit judge for the 
United States court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia. He lives in Alexandria, Va. 


Joseph M. Piepmeier ’72 has an internship in 
general surgery at Yale University this year, 
which he plans to follow by a residency in 
neurosurgery, also at Yale. He is living in 
New Haven. 


Robert L. Rolnick ’72 is enrolled in his last 
semester of law school at South Texas College 
of Law in Houston and plans to take the state 
bar examination in February. Presently he is 
employed by the law firm of Thompson and 
Redford in Houston, specializing in real estate 
law. 


John J. Rymasiewicz ’72, who received the 
M.D. degree from Ohio State University in 
1975, is a surgical resident at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Durant M. Glover ’73 has joined the law firm 
of Frassineti & Shaw in Greensboro, N.C. He 
is a graduate of the law school at UNC-CH. 


J. P. Massey ’73, an insurance broker with 
operations in both Norfolk and Richmond, Va., 
was conferred a Chartered Life Underwriter by 
the American College in Bryn Mawr, Pa., in 
September. A third-year law student, he is 
president of the T. C. Williams Bar 
Association at the University of Richmond. 


Eugene William St. Clair 73 is a medical 
student at West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. 


James G. Thompson, Jr., ’73 is employed as an 
assistant bank examiner for the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., New York, and is 
presently on assignment in San Juan, P.R. 


Allison Blount DuBuisson (Mrs. David) °74 

is a staff reporter for the Winston-Salem 
Sentinel, and her husband, a graduate of UNC 
law school, is an editorial writer for the same 
paper. 


John Hugh Atkinson, Jr., 75 is vice-president, 
project division, of AMI Corp., manufacturer 
of marine equipment and systems in Towson, 

Md. 


Barbara M. Blount ’75 is attending law school 
at the University of Florida. 


Dennis N. Chinault '75 is working for a 
graduate degree in medical microbiology at 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 


Ray B. Duggins, Jr., 75 is in the M.B.A. 
program in international finance at the 
Columbia University graduate school of 
business, New York City. 


Caroline I. Mesrobian ’75 of Charlotte is a first- 
year graduate student in art history at Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 


Kathleen E. Viall B.S.N. ’75 is in the M.S.N. 
program at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Marcia Bacon Wilkinson (Mrs. Erby) B.S.N. 
°75 completed the masters degree in 
psychiatric-mental health nursing at Vanderbilt 
in July. She is working in a clinic in Ithaca, 
N.Y., where she and her husband are living, 
and hopes to use her specialty as soon as the 
opportunity arises. 


Alfred E. Craig, Jr., °76 is on assignment at 
the industrial environmental research 
laboratory, EPA, Cincinnati. 


Frances Grace Hutchinson °76 is store 
manager of the Memphis, Tenn., Cokesbury 
bookstore. Cokesbury is the retail division of 
the United Methodist Publishing House. 


Rem Siekmann B.S.E. ’76 is manufacturing 
development engineer for the liaison 
engineering department of Travenol Labora- 


tories of Round Lake, Ill. The company menu 
factures and markets a diverse line of products 
in the hospital and health-care fields throughout 
the world. 


MARRIAGES: Richard Charlies Blaine ’70 to 
Marianne Hyre on Oct. 10. Residence: 
Winston-Salem, N.C..... Laurie Earnheart 
"71 to Richard A. Williamson in May. 
Residence: New York City. . . . Larry W. 
Haskins M.H.A.’72 to Teresa L. Ozment on 
Oct. 15. Residence: Greensboro, N.C..... 
Tula Cahoon ’73 to Robert G. Salisbury, 

Jr., 74 on Sept. 11: Residence: Fayetteville, 
N.C. Stuart L. Kutz, Jr., °73 to Ruth Ann 
Leight ’74 on Aug. 7. Residence: West 
Lafayette, Ind. Donald Lee Martin, 

Jr., 73 to Lois A. Alexander on Oct. 


- 2. Residence: Moravian Falls, N.C... .. 


Allison A. Blount ’74 to David 

DuBuisson on Sept. 11. Residence: 
Winston-Salem, N.C..... Marcia Bacon B.S.N. 
’75 to Erby Wilkinson. Residence: Ithaca, N.Y. 
Christopher F. East ’75 to Lou D. McAlister 
76 on May 24. Residence: Durham. Steven C. 
Garland ’75 to Edna Green on Sept. 18. 
Residence: Winston-Salem, N.C. Sara Power 
’75 to Bill Storch on Sept. 10. Residence: 
Corvallis, Ore. Sandy Wiles °75 to John A. 
Hill ’75 on June 19. Residence: Miami Lakes, 
Fla. Helen V. Brown B.S.N. ’76 to Harry 

A. Weaver. Residence: Raleigh. Kathleen E. 
Furtnett M.H.A. ’76 to John R. Flavin 

J.D. ’76 on June 19. Nancy Elaine Munn 
B.S.N. ’76 to Rodney H. Wade on July 31. 
Residence: Logan, Utah. Karen L. Tilley 
B.H.S. ’76 to Robert M. Gubar on Aug. 7. 
Residence: Raleigh. Marcia A. Wilson 
B.S.N. ’76 to Robert C. Massengill on 

Oct. 16. Residence: Smithfield, N.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Anne 
Welsh Kramer ’70, A.M.’71, and Thomas R. 
Kramer Ph.D.’71, Washington, D.C., in 
November 1975. Named Jeanne. First child 
and son to Roger Wayne 770 and Mrs. Wayne, 
Farmington, Mich., on Feb. 22. Named 
Andrew Christopher .. . . A son to William 
J. Laws ’71 and Diane Griffith Laws ’71 
Portsmouth, Va., on Oct. 20, 1975. Named 
Benjamin Alan. Second son to Diane Ellis 
Miles (Mrs. W. Felix) B.S.N.’71 and Mr. 
Miles, Morton, Miss., on June 11. Named 
David Keith. First child and son to Margaret 
Reel Miller (Mrs. Stephen G.) ’71 and Dr. 
Miller, Falls Church, Va., on May 4. Named 
Jonathan David. Second son to William Lee 
Popham ’71 and Mrs. Popham, Bronxville, 
N.Y., on May 8. Named Erik Charles... . 
First child and son to Debra Whitehead 
Hamilton B.S.N. ’73 and Charles S. Hamilton 
°73, Virginia Beach, Va., on June 15. Named 
Charles Samuel, III. . . . A daughter to 
Thomas H. Gorey and Mrs. Gorey, Sumner, 
Md., on Sept. 28, 1975. Named Erinn Louise. 
A daughter to Kathryn Greer Guinac (Mrs. 
Jon C.) ’74 and Rev. Mr. Gulnac, Sheakley- 
ville, Pa., on June 18. Named Rebekah 
Ellen. 


Please 


let us know 


if you have moved, changed jobs, 
got married, had a baby, been 
promoted, received a degree— 
whatever. We want to keep up 
with you and let other alumni 
know what you’re up to. 

Drop us a card. 


Alumni Records 
Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
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15th Annual 


Duke University’s 
1977 
Basketball 
Clinic 
for 
Boys and Girls 


On the Beautiful Duke Campus 
Two Sessions 
July 10-15 and July 17-22 


a 





Nonrefundable $50 deposit required with each application 
Boarding campers $140 — Day Campers $105 


For further information call 
or write: 


Bill Foster 

Head Basketball Coach 
P.O. Box 4704. 

Duke Station 

Durham, N.C. 27706 


919/684-3777 
Name Phone 
Address 
City 
State Zip Age as of 1 June 77 


Grade as of 1 Sept 77 Height ___ Weight 


T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 





Roommate preference 


b . | OF July 10-15 
is you attend last summer?___Checksession desired — July 17-22 














Applicant's signature -3 es Eee 


Parent’s signature 


Deaths 


David Brady ‘17 on Oct. 3. Mr. Brady, a 
member of the New York law firm of Bergreene 
& Bergreene, died at his home following an 
extended illness. In his long legal career, he 
had been with the law firms of the late Basil 
O’Connor and Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the 
late Martin Littleton, who was the district 
attorney of Nassau County. He had also been 
a law partner of the late Kenneth R. Simpson, 
the chairman of the New York County 
Republican Committee. A graduate of the 
Columbia University law school, he was 
executive director of the New York City 
Selective Service system during World War IIL. 
Surviving are his wife, a daughter 

and a brother, Leo ’23. 


William H. Langley '19 on June 11. Mr. 
Langley was a resident of Elm City, N.C. 


Dr. L. M. Draper ’21 on Oct. 13. Dr. Draper, 
a native of Warren County, N.C., died in 
Corpus Christi, Tex., where he made his home. 
Surviving are his wife and three daughters. 


Marquis W. Lawrence '25, B.D.’30, on Sept. 
24. Mr. Lawrence retired from the Methodist 
ministry in 1970 after serving for 41 years and 
wis living in Waynesville, N.C., at the time of 
his death. He had held a number of appoint- 
ments in the North Carolina Conference 
including Raleigh, Durham, Elizabeth City, 
Kinston, Burlington and district superintendent 
in Goldsboro. Surviving, in addition to his 
widow, are two daughters, Margaret Lawrence 
Weir °54 of Wilson, N.C., and Dorothy 
Lawrence Lichtwardt °56 of Fairfax, Va. 


Jubal B. Baynes °26 on Aug. 5. Mr. Baynes 
made his home in Hurdle Mills, N.C. 


Cosmo L. Cox ’31 on Oct. 31. A resident of 
Durham, Mr. Cox was chief of the fire depart- 
ment for many years, having retired in 1972. 
He was director of the North Carolina Fire 
College and Drill School from 1948 to 1965, was 
a former president of the Southeast Fire Chiefs 
Association and a member of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs. Mrs. Cox, two 
daughters and a son survive. 


John L. (Jack) Kirkland, Jr., °31 on Oct. 15. 
Mr. Kirkland had lived in Durham all of his 
life. Before retiring in 1974, he was vice- 
president of the Ace Distributing Co. Mrs. 
Kirkland, a son and a daughter survive. 


Leonore Murphy Gould (Mrs. Raymond F.) 
*32 on Oct. 6. Mrs. Gould and her husband, 
who survives, were living in Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Graham S. Eubank B.D.’36 on March 1. Dr. 
Eubank, a retired minister of the United 
Methodist Church, had held pastorates in the 
North Carolina Conference and had served as 
district superintendent in Raleigh and 
Fayetteville. He was a delegate to the General 
Conference in 1956 and 1960 and to the special 
session of the conference in 1970. Also, he 
was a member of the joint committee of the 
study of the ministry for the Uniting Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church in 1968. Dr. and 
Mrs. Eubank made their home in Fayetteville, 
where she still resides. A son ‘and three 
daughters also survive. 


Zoe Anna Davis Phibbs (Mrs. A. Frank) 

36 on Oct. 5. Mrs. Phibbs was a retired 
teacher, having taught at East Carolina 
University and William and Mary. She was 
making her home in Greensboro at the time of 
her death. Surviving are her husband and two 
sons. 


, 
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Jeanne Young Morris (Mrs. Robert P.) °38 on 
March 2. She made her home in Lakewood, 
Oh., where her husband resides. Also surviving 
is a son, Kellum 72. 


Henry H. Chisman M.F.’39 on Oct. 5. Mr. 
Chisman was professor emeritus of forestry at 
the Pennsylvania State University and former 
director of the University’s Mont Alto campus. 
He had been a member of the University 
faculty since 1935, having previously served 
with the state of Maryland and the 
Pennsylvania department of forests and waters. 
His widow and two sons survive. 


Frank W. McCune 43, M.D.’°45, on July 13. 
Dr. McCune and his wife, the former Charlotte 
Crane °47, were residents of Hendersonville, 
N.C. He died following a heart attack. 


Donald R. Thompson °46 on Sept. 8. Mr. 
Thompson was from Middletown, N.J., where 
his wife makes her home. 


Ruth Cardinal German °47 on Sept. 20. The 
wife of Paul M. German °43, she was a resident 
of Osterville, Mass. Surviving, in addition to 






her husband, are a daughter and two grand- 
daughters. - | 


Thomas L. Poteat '47, J.D.'50, on Oct. 12. Mr. 
Poteat was an attorney in Greenville, S.C., 
and former secretary to the governing board of 
the South Carolina department of social 
services. He was also associated with the 
American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and the 
Piedmont Claims Association. Since January 
1975 he had served as special assistant in the 
Washington office of U.S. Rep. James R. 
Mann, D-S.C. Surviving are a daughter and 
two sons. 


David R. Deener Ph.D.’51 on Sept. 19. Dr. 
Deener retired July 1 as provost and dean of the 
graduate school of Tulane University and re- 
turned to full-time teaching as a professor of 
political science. A specialist in international 
law, he was on sabbatical leave for the fall 
semester. He was the author of several books 
and publications in his field and had served as 
consultant to the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration in New York and the chairman of the 
Council of Graduate Schools. Mrs. Deener and 
two daughters survive. 
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Duke Needlepoint Pillows. A new 
addition to our collection of Duke 
items is the needlepoint pillow. This 
specially designed item will be a 
handsome decoration in any room. 
The Duke shield_in blue, white and 
gold is on a white background, the 
pillow size being 14x14 inches. The 
kit, which includes the pillow canvas, - 
directions for transferring the 
design, wool and needle, is $22.50, 
plus $1.50 for handling and mailing. 
Stuffing and material for backing 
the pillow are not included. 


Duke Chairs. The Duke chair is suit- 
able for office or home. Each is hand- 
somely crafted in black and gold with 
the Duke shield embossed on the back. 
The adult arm chair is available with 
cherry arms for $75. The Boston 
rocker can be purchased for—$65. 
Shipment will be from Durham 
express collect. 


Add 3 percent sales tax for all North 
Carolina orders; 4 percent in Durham. 
Checks, made payable to the Depart- 
ment of Alumni Affairs, should accom- 
pany all orders. For further informa- 
tion or to place orders, write to the 
Department of Alumni Affairs, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Alumni 
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Duke University Alumni Association 
Summer Travel Program 


Rhine River 
Cruise 


Three nights at the Grand National Hotel in Lucerne, Switzerland. 
Three nights at the Grand National Hotel in Lucerne, 
Switzerland. 








Three days Rhine River Cruise on the M. V. Holland Emerald. 


Three nights at the Amsterdam Hilton Hotel in 
Amsterdam, Holland. 


JULY 9-19 


! Air travel via a Pan American Airways’ 707 Intercontinental Jet 
Clipper. 


(Departure for Zurich from Raleigh-Durham Airport. Return from 
Amsterdam to Raleigh-Durham.) 











| Included each day are a continental breakfast and dinner while in 
| Lucerne, a full American breakfast while in Amsterdam, and all 
| meals while on the M. V. Holland Emerald. 


“999 


per person, based on double occupancy. 














Open to members of the Duke University Alumni Association and 
their immediate families. 


For additional information, write to: 
Alumni Travel 

. Department of Alumni Affairs 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 27706. 








Letters 


More mattering 


Editor: 

My claim [Forum, June 1976] was that 
economists matter (for the general public, 
during their own lifetimes) mainly as 
stooges and mouthpieces for one or 
another special interest group. This view 
seems to annoy certain of our admissions- 
office mistakes, now elevated somehow to 
alumni status. 

I did not claim that economics did not 
matter, nor yet that economists might 
matter (to the profession and in the long 
run) for their contributions to the subject 
itself. I’m not even sure that “‘nice guys 
finish last’? more frequently among us 
than in ‘‘the other professions in which 
men engage.”’ I was merely explaining 
why so many of us opt out of the “‘kept 
economist’’ business which is the practical 
man’s royal road to mattering. 


Martin Bronfenbrenner 

William R. Kenan, Jr. Professor of 
Economics 

Duke University 


More Zen 


Editor: 

In response to your request for comments 
on the article ‘‘Zen and the Art of 
Chopping Weeds’’ [Forum, August 1976], 
I offer this viewpoint: 

Gardening may be considered an art 
form by Dr. Wuenscher, but in times past 
at least one Duke professor viewed the 
matter differently. Please note the 
attachment, “‘A Gardener’s Life,”’ 
written by S. F. Mordecai and published 
in ‘‘Mordecai’s Miscellanies,”’ a privately 
printed book that was not for sale. 

Dr. Sam Fox Mordecai, I believe, was 
the first dean of the Duke Law School. 
From his poem, however, it is obvious 
that he also had an eye for the beauties 
of nature. 

Although I am a forester and am often 
at odds with lawyers, I believe in this 
instance that Dr. Mordecai has more 
aptly described the ‘‘art’’ of gardening 
than Dr. Wuenscher. 


R. E. Lee III ’50, M.F. ’51 
Montgomery, Ala. 


(For a copy of Dr. Mordecai’s lengthy 
poem, please write to the Alumni 
Register.—Ed.) 


Full-time wife 
Editor: 


‘I wonder how many read ‘‘Seminar 


Explores Women’s New Role’”’ [East and 
West, Nov./Dec. 1976] with the very 
very frustrated feeling that they were not 
speaking for them! Frankly, I was more 
than a little disgusted; I’ve worked very 
hard for several years here in Florida to 
defeat the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Why is my side never heard? 

Am I peculiar because I am 
thoroughly happy as a married woman, 
(nearly 37 years) having done but little 
with my education (double degree, an 
A.B. and B.S.) except raise two children 
and establish not only a most comfortable 
home, but an extremely elegant one—if 
you like good antiques, as do we. 

Frankly, I found this a full-time position 
to fill! I never wondered what to do with 
myself either in our home or in civic and 
church activities I participated in. 

Had I had a “‘full-time career” I'd 
not have found the time to furnish our 
own home, cook good food and be a full- 
time wife. Once when a juvenile judge 
offered me a very high paying position, 
our son said, ‘‘Mom, please don’t take it; 
we have all we need and I want you to be 
at home when school’s out.’’ I consider 
that a real compliment! 

Too bad so many women don’t really 
want to be women! My husband has an 
M.S.—all I ever needed my education for 
was satisfaction for him and me. 


Ann S. Kime °41 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
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Alumni Candidates 





for Duke University Board of Trustees 


NANCY HANKS 


Nancy Hanks 49, of Washington, D. C. is chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Council on the Arts, an agency of 
the Federal government. She was selected to 
the Duke University Board of Trustees in 1966 
and again in 1972 by the alumni. She is a 
member of the Board's Committee on Academic 
Affairs 

Miss Hanks entered Duke from Montclair, N 
J. On the Dean's List for her entire under- 
graduate career, she was selected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and graduated magna cum laude. She 
was elected to Sandals, White Duchy, and Phi 
Kappa Delta, and was listed in Who's Who in 
American Colleges and Universities. She was a 
member of Kappa Alpha Theta, freshman rep- 
resentative to the Women's Student Govern- 
ment Association Council, assistant treasurer of 
the Council, president of WSGA, president of 
the Southern Intercollegiate Association of Stu- 
dent Governments, president of Jarvis House, 
and May Queen 

As an alumna, she has been a member of the 
execulive committee of the Duke University Na- 
tional Council. a vice president of the Woman's 
College Aiumnae Association (1963-64), a 
member of the Woman's College Board of Vis- 
itors, a vice president of the New York Met- 
ropolitan Alumni Association (1966-68), an area 
chairman in several Loyalty Fund campaigns, 
and a leader in both the Fifth Decade and Epoch 
Development Campaigns. 

In 1951 Miss Hanks joined the staff of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and in 1953 was 
appointed to the staff of the President's Advis- 
ory Committee on Government Organization. In 
1953-54 she was assistant to the Undersecret- 
ary of Health, Education and Welfare, and in 
1955-56 special assistant to the Special Pro- 
jects Office at the White House. She became 
associated with the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
in 1956 as assistant to Nelson A. Rockefeller 
until 1959 and as associate to Laurance S. Roc- 
kefeller until 1969. She served as administrator, 
coordinator, and advisor on Rockefeller 
Brothers Funds projects ranging over a broad 
spectrum of cultural, national, and international 
affairs. 

Miss Hanks has been vice chairman of the 
Arts and Humanities Committee of American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission and a 
member of the National Commission for UN- 
ESCO. She was chairman of the U. S. Delega- 
tion to the 1970 UNESCO Intergovernmental 
Conference on Cultural Policies. She received 
the Cultural Award of the Recording Industry 
Association of America and the National Cita- 
tion of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
She was at one time named one of the “100 
Women in Touch With Our Times” by Harper's 
Bazaar magazine and among “America’s 75 
Most Important Women” by Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. She travels extensively speaking to art, bus- 
iness, and public service organizations andisa 
frequent contributor to several national periodi- 
cals. 


ISOBEL CRAVEN LEWIS 


Isobel Craven Lewis (Mrs. Carlyle B.), ‘37, of 
Lexington, N.C., was elected to the University's 
Board of Trustees in 1973 to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Judge J. Braxton 
Craven, Jr., ‘39. She is a member of the 
Academic Affairs Committee of the Board. 
She is a great granddaughter of Braxton Cra- 





‘ Lewis 


ven, first president of Trinity college, Duke 
University’s predecessor institution. As a stu- 
dent she was a member of Kappa Kappa Gam- 
ma and Kappa Delta Phi, and she served on the 
staff of the Chronicle and as a freshman advisor. 

A native of Lexington, she returned to that city 
after her graduation and taught English in Lex- 
ington High School for two years. In 1939 she 
was married to the late Baxter Clay Young, Jr., 
‘35. When Mr. Young died in 1960, she assumed 
the presidency of the two companies which he 
headed, the Buck Young Oil Company, a Sinc- 
lair distributor, and the Maybelle Transport 
Company, which hauled a variety of liquid car- 
gos. She operated both companies with great 
success for a number of years and, in 1963, 
received on behalf of Maybelle Transport Com- 
pany the Outstanding Performance Trophy of 
National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., that 
organization's highest national award. She sold 
the Buck Young Oil Company in 1969 and 
Maybelle Transport Company in 1972, after 
which she served the latter company in an ad- 
visory capacity for two years. 

In 1974 she was married to Mr. Lewis, a 
graduate of Davidson College. 

In 1972 Mrs. Lewis became the first alumna to 
be elected chairman of the Duke University Na- 
tional Council. Previously she had served as the 
Council's vice chairman and as amember of its 
executive committee. She has also served as 
president of the Washington Duke Club and she 
had held leadership positions in her class and 
the Central North Carolina Duke Alumni As- 
sociation. In 1973 she established, in the mem- 
ory of her great grandfather, the Braxton Craven 
Scholarship Fund for Davidson County and 
North Carolina students. The fund provides fora 
number of tuition scholarships at Duke. 

She has been a teacher in the adult depart- 
ment of the First Methodist Church in Lexington, 
a member and chairman of the Davidson 
County Welfare Board, and a member of the 
North Carolina Board of Public Welfare. She is 
also a member of the Board of Trustees of Peace 
College in Raleigh, N. C. Mrs. Lewis has two 
children by her first husband, Baxter Craven 
Young, an alumnus of High Point College, and 
Mary Laraine Young Hines, an alumna of the 
University of Georgia and the University of 
North Carolina. 


The above candidates for alumni positions on the Duke University Board of 
Trustees were selected by the nominating committee of the Board from 
among candidates submitted by an alumni nominating committee compris- 
ing the officers of the General Alumni Association and the National Council. If 
no opposing candidates are nominated through the process described 
below, these candidates will assume office on July 1, 1977, for terms of six 


years. 


The charter of the University provides that 12 of the 36 members of the 
Board of Trustees are to be elected by the graduates of the University. Four 
are elected in alternate years for six-year terms. 

Heretofore it has been the policy for the nominating committee to submit 
the names of eight candidates to the graduates who then select four for the 
open positions. Last August the National Council recommended that the 
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CLIFFORD W. PERRY 


Clifford W. Perry, 36, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
was elected to the Duke University Board of 
Trustees by the alumni in 1966 and again in 
1972. He is a member of the Board's Executive 
Committee, chairman of its Business and Fi- 
nance Committee, and a trustee member of the 
Athletic Council. He is a director of Hanes Cor- 
poration. 

As a student, Mr. Perry was a star golfer 
—winning the Southern Conference individual 
championship in 1934 and 1936. He was a 
member of Phi Delta Theta, active in student 
government, and was elected to Omicron Delta 
Kappa leadersnip honorary. 

As an alumnus, he has served as president 


(1965-66) and vice-president (1963-65) of the | 


General Alumni Association, chairman 
(1963-64) and vice chairman (1962-63) of the 
Duke University National Council, and as a 
member of the Athletic Council (1958-61). He 
has also been a Loyalty Fund Class Agent and 
Area Chairman, active in Forsyth County Alumni 
Association (whose members honored him as 
“Alumnus of the Year” in 1964), and a member 
of the central Alumni Admissions Advisory 
Committee. In the Fifth Decade Program, he 
was chairman of the Campaign Operations 
Committee and of the Major Gifts Committee. 
He is a member of the Washington Duke Club 
and a lifetime member of the National Council. 

Born in Winston-Salem in 1915, Mr. Perry 
married the former Annie Pauline Davis of that 
city in 1941. Their three children, Clifford, Jr., 
66, Elizabeth, '69, and Judy, '71, are all Duke 
alumni. Mr. Perry attended the Babson Busi- 
ness School in Wellesley, Mass., for one year 
before joining the Hanes Hosiery Mills Com- 
pany in 1937. Mrs. Perry received her B.A. de- 
gree from Meredith College in Raleigh and did 
graduate work in Boston. 

During World War Il, Mr. Perry served firstasa 
civilian in the production branch of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics in Washington, D. C., and thenas 
an officer in the U.S. Navy. Returning to Hanes 
and North Carolina after the war, he was made 
secretary-treasurer and a director of the Corpo- 
ration in 1947 and a vice president in 1958. He 
became senior vice president in 1962. In 1965 
Hanes Knitting and Hanes Hosiery were 
merged to form the Hanes Corporation, of which 
he is now a director. He is also on the Board of 


Managers of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company. 

He is a member and past chairman of the 
Winston-Salem Board of Education, a trustee 
and former vice chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of Brevard College, and an active 
Methodist layman. He has been chairman of the 
official board of Centenary Methodist Church, 
president of the United Fund of Forsyth County, 
Rotary Club vice president, vice president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and is a member of 
the Forsyth Country Club and the Old Town 
Club. 


EDMUND T. PRATT, JR. 


Edmund T. Pratt, Jr., BSEE'47, is chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of Pfizer, Inc. 
He resides in Port Washington, L. |., New York. 

He was graduated from Duke magna cum 
laude and earned membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa and ODK. He was also a member of Tau 
Beta Phi and Phi Delta Theta. He playeékin the 
Duke Marching Band, in the Duke Symphony, 
and in the campus dance band. 

At present he is a member of the visiting 
committee of Duke's Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, an Epoch Campaign 
President's Associate, and an active campaign 
leader in the New York area. He also served a 
number of years as Loyalty Fund Area Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Pratt joined Pfizer as controller in 1964. In 
1967 he moved to Pfizer International as opera- 
tions vice president and in 1969 became 
chairman of the board and president of Pfizer 
International. Elected to the board of directors 
and executive committee of Pfizer, Inc., in 1969, 
he was named executive vice president in 1970 
and president in 1971. He was elected to his 
present position in. 1972. 

Before joining Pfizer, Mr. Pratt held executive 
posts in business and government. During the 
Kennedy Administration, he was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for financial man- 


agement and had top civilian responsibility in_ 


the Army for budgeting and planning, includini 


data processing. This was ata time when exten- 


sive changes were being made in defense 
planning procedures. Earlier he had been af- 
filiated with International Business Machines 
Corporation and was controller of IBM World. 
Trade Corporation from 1958 to 1962. 

Born in Savannah, Georgia, in 1927, Mr. Pratt 
entered Duke after graduating from high school 
in Elkton, Maryland. In 1949 he received the 
M.B.A. degree from the Wharton School of 
Commerce and Finance at the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1959 he married the former 
Jeannette Carneale Pratt and they now have two 
sons, Randolf and Keith. ‘ 

He served in the United States Navy during 
World War II, and he returned to active duty from 
1952 to 1954 as an intelligence officer. 

Mr. Pratt is chairman of the Emergency Com- 
mittee for American Trade and a member of the 
boards of directors of The Chase Manhattan 
Corporation and International Paper Company. 
He is a trustee of the Committee for Economic 
Development and of the United States Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, and 
he serves on the National Industrial Advisory 
Council of Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ters of America. He is also a member of the 
board of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the International Executive Service 
Corps, and the Economic Development Council 
of New York City. 


policy be changed to require the nominating committees of the alumni and 
the Board to submit only one candidate for each vacancy, with qualified 
voters having the privilege of nominating additional candidates by petition. 
The Board approved the recommendation last fall. 

Additional candidates for the 1977 election may, therefore, be nominated 
by petition. Nominating petitions should contain the names of one percent, or 
450, of the graduates of the University and should be submitted by April 15, 
1977 to: The Director of Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel Drive, Duke Station, 
Durham, N. C. 27706. After validating signatures, any petitions forthcoming 
will then be submitted to the Board of Trustees for approval, as required by 
the by-laws of the University, and an election will be held prior to June 24, 


1977: 
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, Sunday’s best 


The Duke Chapel is always busy and here 
is a listing of some of the regularly. 
scheduled events. The recitals, of course, 
are on the new Flentrop organ. 


Spring recitals—Benjamin N. Duke 
Memorial Organ, 7 p.m. Sundays 


_ Feb. 27—Robert C. Parkins, Chapel 

: organist, Duke : 

March 27—Charles Krigbaum, professor 
of music, Yale 

April 24—Fenner Douglass, University 
organist, Duke 











| _ Sermon schedule, Duke Chapel 
i 


Feb. 20—The Rev. Robert T. Young, 
| minister to the University 
Feb. 27—Student preacher 
| March 6—The Rev. Mr. Young 
_ March 13—The Rev. Dr. Thomas A. 
. _ Langford, dean of Duke’s school of 
divinity 
March 20—The Rev. Dr. David A. 
Hubbard, president of Fuller 
Theological Seminary, Pasadena, 
Calif. ; 
| March 27—The Rev. Mr. Young 
April 3 (Palm Sunday)—The Rev. Dr. 
James T. Cleland, dean emeritus of 
the Chapel 
| April 7 (Maundy Thursday)—The Rev. 
Helen G. Crotwell, associate 
minister to the University 
April 10 (Easter)—The Rev. Mr. Young 
_ April 17—The Rev. Dr. Carlyle Marney, 
Visiting professor of preaching at 
the divinity school 
April 24—Bishop L. Scott Allen, resident 
bishop of the Charlotte area of the 
United Methodist Church 
May 1—The Rev. Mr. Young 





| 





Alumni resources at Duke University 








Get the pictures 


Maybe you missed a year somewhere. 
It’s not too late to catch up, you know— 
at least not too late to relive those years 
in pictures. Duke yearbooks are available 
for five recent years, for you who were 
on campus but failed to get a Chanticleer 
and for you who weren’t here but are ~ 
curious about what happened. The years 
available are 1967, 1971, 1973, 1974 and 
1976. All are hardcovers except for the 
latest one. Prices, including shipping and 
handling, are $6 for each of the first two 
years and $8 for each of the others. To 
get a Chanticleer write Office of Student 
Activities, 204 Flowers Building, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 27706. Make 
checks payable to Duke University 
Publications Board. 
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Music to go 


The 80-member Duke University 
Chorale, northbound for this year’s spring 
tour, will perform in Carnegie Hall for the 
first time—accompanied by the Duke 
Chapel Choir and the North Carolina 
Symphony Orchestra. Under the direction 
of Ben Smith, director of Chapel music, 
the Chorale will make seven stops during 
its 1,250-mile bus journey. The singers 
will be staying in people’s homes on the 
week-long tour; which alternates between 
north and south from year to year. The 
schedule: 


> Sunday morning, March 6—National 
Cathedral in Washington, D.C. 

> Sunday evening, March 6—Community 
Presbyterian Church in 
Mountainside, N.J. 

> Monday, March 7—St. Luke’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Devon, Pa. 

> Wednesday, March 9—Carnegie Hall, 
New York City 

> Thursday, March 10—A high school and 
a Methodist church in Delmar, N.Y. 


> Friday, March 11—Lawrenceville High 


School in Lawrenceville, N.J. 

> Sunday morning, March 13—First 
Presbyterian Church of Annandale in 
Annandale, Va. 


Choosy cooks choose 


Six years ago the library staff compiled 

a cookbook of recipes from people 
working in Perkins Library. The 600 
copies of that book are long gone, so last 
spring Vicki Miller and Denise Brown, 
then in the undergraduate library, hatched 
a plan for doing a new cookbook. Music 
cataloguer Catherine Leonardi is now in 
charge of the project, which has been 
expanded to include recipes from all over 
campus—and from alumni, too. Leonardi 
expects the book to be a spiral-bound 
volume of some 500 recipes that will sell 
for about $4. Because of space limitations, 
she asks that people send in no more than 
two recipes and that a telephone number 
be included so that one of the people 
working on the book can get in touch if 
necessary. Send your name, phone 
number and recipe to: Catherine 
Leonardi, Perkins Library, Duke Station, 
Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Pick of the flicks 


Freewater and Quadrangle, the groups 
that sponsor films on campus, have re- 
leased spring schedules—so mark them on 
your calendar. Quadrangle shows films on 
Saturdays and Sundays (and daily at 
finals) in Page Auditorium at 7 and 9 p.m.; 
Freewater shows films on Tuesday, 
Thursdays and Fridays in Bio. Sci. 
Auditorium at 7 and 9:30 p.m. (midnight 
shows on Friday night). For Freewater’s 
Tuesday series the topics will vary each 
month: Black Images in February; A 
Matter of Justice in March; the Golden 
Age of Comedy in April. Admission is $1. 
Detailed brochures are available at Box 
KM, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
(Asterisks mark Quadrangle films; df 
stands for double features.) 


Feb. 22 ““Claudine’”’ 

Feb. 24 “TL” Avventura’”’ 

Feb. 25 “The Passenger’”’ 

Feb. 26-27 **‘Man Who Skied Down 
Everest”’ 

March 1 SMe. 

March 3 “The Servant”’ 

March 4 “The Go-Between”’ 

March 13 ***Phgntom of the Paradise’’ 

March 15 ‘The Caine Mutiny”’ 

March 17 ~ “‘Z”’ 

March 18 “*Special Section” 


March 19-20 *‘‘A Delicate Balance’’ 


March 22 “‘Judgment at Nuremberg”’ 
March 24 ““Women in Love”’ 
March 25 “The Devils”’ 


March 26-27 *‘‘Silent Movie” 


March 29 “To Kill a Mockingbird”’ 
March 31 ““Even Dwarves Started 
Small’’ 
April 1 “Kasper Hauser’”’ 
April 5 “The Gold Rush,” 
“I’m No Angel’’ df) 
April 7 **Alphaville”’ 
April 8 “*Potemkin,’’ “‘Weekend”’ (df) 
April 9-10 = **‘Alicia’’ 
April 12 “Safety Last,’ ““You Can’t 


Cheat an Honest Man’’ (df) 





“Walkabout” 


April 14 
April 15 ‘*Performance”’ 
April 16-17. **‘The Next Stop, Greenwich 
Village 
April 19 “Long Pants,”’ ‘“‘Limelight’’ (df) 
April 21 “Juliet of the Spirits” . 
April 22 “Satyricon” ; 
April 24-25 *‘‘The Parallax View”’ 
April 26 “The General,” 
““A Day at the Races”’ (df) 
April 26-27 **‘That’s Entertainment 
Part II” 
April 28 *“The Prime of Miss Jean 
Brodie”’ 
April 29 *“A New Leaf’ 
April 30 **“The Russians Are Coming” 
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Mostly it’s lies, writing novels. You set out to tell an 
untrue story and you try to make it believable, even to 
yourself. Which calls for details; any good lie does. I’m 
quicker to believe I was once a circus aerialist if I re- 
member that just before every performance, I used to 
dip my hands in a box of chalk powder that smelled like 
clean, dry cloth being torn. 

Maybe, in fact, I once was a circus aerialist. 

One lie leads to another; the tangled web you weave 
gives birth to events on its own. But that’s if things are 
going well. I can tell they're going well when the words 
start running ahead of themselves. If I set aside my work 
for a cup of coffee, the characters continue talking in my 
mind. Or | keep hearing my own rather sexless, neutral, 
narrator’s voice spinning away at the story. 

What comes, comes once; I have to either resign 
myself to losing it or forego my cup of coffee. I choose 
in favor of the coffee more often than I used to, though. 
It’s begun to dawn on me that ideas are infinite in num- 
ber, and more will always show up. I used to be afraid 
we had a limited lifetime supply. 

But I’m talking about the easy part: the middle, when 
I know where I’m headed. The hard part is the beginning. 
I have to begin all over every day. I get up at 6 or 6:30 to 
clean the house, and feed the children, and cook our 
supper ahead of time, so that I can be perfectly free the 
instant the children leave for school; but then when 
they're gone I find I’d rather do almost anything than go 
into my study. The door is so tall and dark; it looms. 
The whole room smells like a carpenter’s shop because of 
the wooden bookcases. Ordinarily it’s a pleasant smell, 
but mornings, it makes me feel sick. I have to walk in as if 
by accident, with my mind on something else. Otherwise, 
I'd never make it. 

I write sitting cross-legged on a very hard couch. I 
use a retractable ballpoint pen, for which I keep a con- 
stant store of two dozen refills (fine-tipped, black) in case 
the Parker Company suddenly goes out of business and 
leaves me helpless. These are the little rituals that make 
novelists look neurotic. I don’t type because then I 
wouldn't hear my characters’ voices; and besides, I often 
have the feeling that everything flows direct from my 
right hand. (What if I got arthritis? It’s my second 
greatest fear. Next to going blind, because it matters very 
much how the words look on the page.) 

Also, there is only one room I can work in—a stern 
white cubicle. Most of the pictures on its walls (I realized 
one day) have to do with isolation: uninhabited houses, 
deserted courtrooms, stark old men staring into space. I 
hate to travel away from here. I hate even to rearrange 
the furniture, or start writing at an unaccustomed time. 
All these magic spells to get me going. And still, I spend 
the first half hour of every morning just clicking the 
point of my pen in and out. 

What's the purpose of this? I think then. And it 
occurs to me that I’m really doing no more now than I 
did at age 3—telling myself. stories in order to get to sleep 
at night. Except that now I tell stories in the daytime as 
well; they’ve taken over my life. 

It’s probably very unhealthy. 

But then my thoughts will snag on something— 
some passerby I remember from years ago, or some 
intricate family situation I’ve often idly wondered about. 
I haven’t, since my teens, used an actual living person in 
any of my writing, but a number of characters have 
been born out of thoughts I’ve had while watching an 
actual person. (What would it be like to be that woman? 
To be the daughter of that man? And then what would 
happen if . . .?) 

I write because I want more than one life; I insist on 
a wider selection. It’s greed, plain and simple. When my 
characters join the circus, I’m joining the circus. Al- 
though I am happily married, I spend a great deal of 
time mentally living with incompatible husbands. 

Once your mind is caught on the right snag, there’s 
nothing so hard about the mechanics of writing. (Though 
it’s tedious walking your characters from the dining room 
to the living room; and don’t forget you’ve given one a 
tray of pastries so she’d have a little trouble shaking 
hands.) What’s hard is that there are times when your 
characters simply won’t obey you. Nearly every writer 
I've heard of says that; not one has satisfactorily 
explained it. Where did those little paper people get so 
much power? 


If you have comments on the ideas and viewpoints expressed here, please write: Forum, Duke Alumni Register, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706 
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of a 
novelist 


‘I write because I want more 
than one life—it’s greed, 
plain and simple’ 


I'll have in mind an event for them—a departure, a 
wedding, a happy ending. I write steadily toward that 
event, but when I reach it, everything stops. I can’t go 
on. Sentences come out stilted, dialogue doesn’t sound 
real. Every new attempt ends_up in the wastebasket. I 
try again from another angle, and then another, until I’m 


. forced to admit it: The characters just won’t allow this. 


I'll have to let the plot go their way. And when I do, 
everything falls into place. 

No wonder I often feel, sitting ie in my study, 
that the room is overpopulated. 

And sometimes I imagine retiring to a peaceful little 
town where everyone I’ve invented is living in houses 
on Main Street. There are worse retirement plans. After 
all, they’re people I’ve loved, or I never would have 
bothered writing about them. 

I work until the children come honed 30 or 4 in 
the afternoon. If things are going well, I feel a little 
drugged by the events in my story; I’m desperate to know 
what happens next. When the children ring the doorbell I 
have trouble sorting my lives out. The children complain, 
regularly, that I’m not really paying attention when I let 
them in, and they’re right. I save my afternoons for them, 
and feel lucky to have such indisputable, ultra-real ties to 
the everyday world; but still in those first few minutes 
I’m torn in two directions, and J often wonder what it 
would be like to live all alone in a shack by the sea and 
work 23 hours a day. 

We bake cookies. Run the dog. Argue a lot. My 
characters grow paler and paler and finally slink away. 

In the evenings, occasionally—between baths and 
bed and other sorts of chaos—a sudden idea will flash 
into my mind, a person or a plot or a snatch of dialogue. 
I write it down on an index card and take it to my study. 
The carpenter smell overwhelms me. In the dark I see 
those feverish pages scattered across the couch. I set the 
card beside them and wipe my hands on my apron. I feel 
I’ve made an offering to someone, another person 
entirely. 

I sleep well at night, but I believe some sort of 
automatic pilot works then to solve problems in my plots; 


I go to bed trustful that they’ll be taken care of by morning. , 


And towards dawn I often wake up and notice, as if from 
a distance, that my mind is still churning out stories. 
without any help from me at all. 

Sometimes I think I’d rather do something else. I 
lean toward manual labor, mainly. I’d like to run a repair 
shop for toys. I’d like to start an herb farm. And it 
wouldn’t be so bad working for one of those companies 


" cats. (These letters are rare; I don’t mean to imply 





that takes on odd jobs for old ladies—driving them to _ 
their palmists, collecting their ground-rents for them. But 
I see I’m reverting; I’m wondering how it feels to be a 
palmist. A whole long kitetail of thoughts flutters in. 
What would I do if I had nowhere to put my thoughts? 

I wish I weren’t a writer every time the writing’s 
over. The bad part comes when you have to deal with 
galley proofs, publicity, biographical sketches. I am pro- 
tected (I am positively cushioned) by a very understand- 
ing agent, but still I’m forced to see what I've over- 
looked until now; these daydreams I’ve been weaving are 
no longer my private property. 

Good Lord, other people are going to read them. f 

It’s hard enough just having to end the book. To 
send all my characters alone to New York City. (I 4 
picture my favorite hero, a shy, pudgy man, waiting 
hopefully by the railroad tracks with his clumsy little 
suitcase.) For weeks before I finish a novel I swear I’m 
going to celebrate the minute I’ve mailed it off—throw 
a party, take to strong drink. But when I come back from 
the post office the house seems so quiet, and I can’t be- 
lieve how white and bleak my study is. 

You lose some things, too. You start off with one — 
book in January and end up with another in December; 
nothing ever turns out the way you imagined it would. _ 
You lose stories that trail away and die just after the 
second paragraph, and others that look wonderful on 
Friday afternoon and terrible on Monday morning. And . 
gradually, you lose the feeling that you might someday be — 
another Tolstoy. I am 34 years old now and see that I | 
have a ceiling: there are limits to what I should attempt. 
At 22, I didn’t know that yet. 

You lose friends who can’t understand why you 
never seem to recognize them in the supermarket. 
(Supermarkets are good places for letting your mind 
wander.) And other friends who call during work hours 
and feel you’re not holding up your end of the conversa- 
tion. And still others who say, ‘‘Since you’re just sitting 
home all day, could you please watch my children from 
8 till 42” 

It seems to be a job where the actual doing matters 
more than the results. Certainly the results are pretty 
puny: one narrow book, after all that time, and on the 
very first page I find something I'd like to cross out. 

It’s so distant now, the whole business; I’m already 
working on something else. But I suspect that the some- 
thing else is often a form of protection. Caught up in a 
brand new story, I’m able to feel more detached about 
both good and bad reviews. In fact, I tend to read re- - 
views as if they refer to a whole different person. Or 
sometimes, I read them to see if they can tell me what — 
I was writing about. But I’ve never seen a review that 
answered that, and I admit it’s expecting too much. 

It would be nice to be rich; but anyhow, money 
makes me anxious. And I used to think I'd like to be 
famous but that was based on a misapprehension: I 
pictured fame as my entering other people’s lives, not 
their entering mine. Besides, I’ve never been able to 
autograph a book without feeling like an imposter. 

Then why don’t I just put what I write ina 
drawer somewhere, and forget about having it ‘published? 
Because sometimes people send letters saying they 
sat up all night with my book and forgot to feed their 


ee 


that they arrive every day, or even every year.) Then I 
see that they in their solitude, and I in mine, have some- 
how managed to touch without either of us feeling 
intruded upoh. We’ve spent some time on neutral 
territory, sharing a life that belongs to neither of us. 

That I do care about. 

I have only been able to write this by pretending it’s ’ 
untrue. I pretend I’m a woman who writes books; I lead 
a happy, peaceful existence, inhabiting the same dense 
web of stories that surrounded me when I was 3. Some- 
times I even get paid for it. Which seems stranger than 
a lot of other things I’ve invented. 

I’m still waiting to see what I'll be when I grow up. 

—Anne Tyler 
Tyler ’61 is a novelist who lives in Baltimore with her 
husband and two daughters, aged 9 and I'l. She has 
written six novels and a seventh ‘‘Earthly Possessions”’ 
is due out from Knopf in the spring. This essay is 
reprinted, by permission, from the Washington Post. 
Copyright© 1976 Washington Post. 
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The work ethic 


- unleashed 


The first woman 

to head Commerce, 
Juanita Kreps brings strong 
convictions, hard work and 
who knows what to the job 


Secretary of Commerce Juanita Kreps speaks so softly 
that it seems as if other people have been shouting all 
their lives. In airports, on planes, in her high-ceilinged 
living room on the other side of the railroad tracks 
from her old campus office at Duke, words issue 
care-ful-ly and de-li-ber-ately from the spacious, flat 
planes of her face. : 

But her silences are deafening. Perfectly ladylike (as if 
time were of no importance) and perfectly tailored in 
understated variations on the theme of brown, when she’s 
thinking something over, she drops her head into one 
hand and curls immaculate fingers against the bridge of 
her nose. 

She wasted no time in establishing herself as Carter’s 
““‘No woman” on the eve of her appointment on national 
TV, when she reminded him and everyone else that ‘‘it 
would be hard to defend the proposition that there are 
not a great many qualified women’’ for Cabinet posts and 
that ‘“‘we have to do a better job of looking.’’ Carter 
smiled, swallowed, and said, ‘‘I think she said she dis- 
agrees with me.”’ She won her point, and the media 
praised her spirit with glee, already speculating that she 
might be on her way to ‘‘effective leadership.” 

“I really have the best of both worlds,’’ Kreps A.M. 
°44, Ph.D. °48 says to characterize her unusual stance, 


~ poised somewhere between the public niche she’s carved 


for herself in academia, economics, business and 
government and her retiring domestic life in the rather 
glamorless Durham. When asked how she manages to keep 
pace with her jet-setting career and a family, too, she 
answers without hesitation ‘‘badly,’’ and laughs. She has 
a certain liking for neatly turned phrases. 

Those who know her story dispute any modest protests 
of inadequacy, even mock ones. She doesn’t much like to 
talk about her childhood in the coal-mining towns of 
Harlan County, Ky., except to say that her father 
operated a mine, that they weren’t a close family—her 
parents were divorced when she was four, and she hasn’t 
seen her sister in Tampa in three or four years—and 
that, ‘“‘Everyone was having economic problems, and we 
weren't any worse off than anyone else.’ At 12, she 
went off to ‘‘a little Presbyterian boarding school’’ and 


then to Berea College, in Berea, Ky., a pioneer institution 
in work/study programs. 

Her first class in economics left her knowing what field 
to pursue. ‘I was always interested in social problems, 
and there was massive unemployment,” she says. “If 
you read the newspapers and had a sense of where the 
world was, you couldn't help being concerned. I thought 
economics would give me more insight into what was 
going on.” 

After graduating from Berea in 1942, she went on to 
graduate school at Duke, where she met and married 
fellow economist and Southerner Clifton H. Kreps, Jr., 
Ph.D. ‘48, now Wachovia Professor of Banking at the 
University of North Carolina in nearby Chapel Hill. She 
juggled rearing three children with part-time teaching 
and has been juggling responsibilities ever since, as 
professor, university administrator, author of 10 books 
and dozens of articles and member of half a dozen 
corporate boards—including J. C. Penney and the New 
York Stock Exchange—and numerous advisory councils 
and commissions. 

Since her appearance on the political scene as Carter's 
appointee for the Commerce post, and the announcement 
that she would be selling her $100,000 portfolio of stocks 
and bonds and taking an annual pay cut of more than 
$35,000 to serve as Secretary (with a salary of $63,000 a 
year), some people have wondered how this exemplar of 
the Protestant work ethic came to be called Juanita. 

‘*My mother (Larcenia Morris) liked the name, and she 
claimed she might have some Spanish ancestry. But with 
my mother, you could never be sure whether she was 
leveling with you or not,’’ Kreps says. “‘Her maiden 
name was Blair, which is about as Scotch-Irish as you 
can get. I never liked ‘Juanita’—I would have preferred 
to be called Anne or Mary, something classic.” 

And so, she named her own daughters Sarah, 25, and 
Laura, 22, and her son Clifton III, 21. The odd thing is 
that Kreps does look vaguely Spanish—deep-set eyes 
with El Greco-ish lids, a thin, arched nose, that broad 
expanse of brow and cheekbone. 

‘But I don’t think I’m the Juanita type,”’ she says. 
‘*Not fiery tempered, not heel clicking. I should have 
been called Emily.” 

No one in his or her right mind would call Juanita 
Kreps heel clicking. 

Her style is devastation by bull’s-eye when no one 
expects it and everyone is looking, her remark aimed 
precisely without her ever having to raise her voice, and 
sent along with a measure of good humor to mollify the 
astonished target. 

People who have met her at Washington parties, where 
she has expressed dismayed surprise at the cattle-drive 
crush, have wondered whether she is ‘‘tough’” enough 
for the job. 

‘‘When the occasion calls for it, she can be super 
tough,”’ a secretary who worked in her office at Duke 
says. 

Says Shirley Hanks *70, now Kreps’s assistant when she 
was dean of the Woman’s College and now employment 
counselor at Duke, ‘‘Juanita is a fairly demanding 
person to work for. She was very supportive of me and 
unfailingly decent to secretaries, with maybe one 
exception, which was a personality conflict, a matter 
of style. But her manner is somewhat autocratic. She 
never made demands, she made requests. Of course, one 
knew that these requests would nevertheless be filled...” 

Some feminists may find her tastes highly suspect 
and her manner not autocratic enough. A former May 
Queen attendant while at Berea, she has been known to 
prefer sorority presidents to campus radicals (though she 
allowed her children considerable freedom) and to 
profess an unabashed liking for fresh flowers in her office, 
Sunday night supper with the whole family, expensive 
clothes, her own (admittedly venerable) Mercedes with 
her initials on the license plate and her own little rose 
garden (now tended, it seems, by somebody else). She 
also has held onto a persistent belief in being well- 
organized, ‘‘working within the system,’’ making sugges- 
tions in a genteel way, and keeping her gauntlets to 
herself. 

‘| don’t think you have to shy away from the idea of 
tokenism,”’ she says. “‘It’s not such a bad thing. It’s 
just a stage we have to go through, a period of ‘primary 
education’ in which we can take only small steps—one 
woman here, one black there, or better, two. I don’t 
think we should refuse to do that. The important thing is 
what we do after we are invited to join. To goof up on 
the job would be disastrous. And we have to keep 
suggesting—not just two women or two black men, but 
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Rhyme and reason 


Obviously in a whimsical mood at the time, 
Juanita Kreps updated a few sexist nursery 
rhymes when she accepted an honorary degree 
from Wheaton College last summer. Here’s a 
sampling of the old and new: 


[OLD VERSION] 

The King was in his counting house, 
Counting out his money; 

The Queen was in his parlor, 

Eating bread and honey. 


[KREPS VERSION] 

The Queen got bored with sitting 
So looked for work more fitting 
And discovered earning money 
More to her taste than honey. 
The King at first was shaken 
With this new tack she’d taken 
But found his burdens lightened, 
So he’s no longer frightened. 


[OLD VERSION] 

Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet, 

Eating her curds and whey; 

Along came a spider 

Who sat down beside her 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
[KREPS VERSION] 

Little Miss Muffet 

Returned to her tuffet, 

Thus frightening the spider to sway. 
For he was a blighter, 

This militant fighter, 

Opposed to the ERA. 


The going got rougher; 

Our Muffet got tougher, 

No spiders would stand in her way! 
Though the fight went on longer, 
Her argument grew stronger; 

She knew she would carry the day. 


SS 


three or four or five or six. I am getting sort of impatient.” 
Author of a talk entitled, ‘Help! There’s a Woman in 
the Board Room!”’ Kreps is invariably described by 
chairmen of the boards to which she once belonged as 
‘‘extremely competent”’ and ‘‘deliberate, decisive, ef- 
fective at getting her point across,”’ although none cite 
specific issues or policies she might have championed. 
Says her colleague on the J. C. Penney board and 
executive director of the National Urban League, 











‘I don’t think I’m the Juanit 
type—not fiery tempered, — 
not heel clicking. I should 
have been called Emily’ 


Vernon E. Jordan, Jr., ‘Juanita Kreps was a very good 
and concerned director. She had great compassion for 
people’s needs. As to specific issues, that is privileged 
conversation.” ; 

Kreps, who is not known as a particularly innovative q 
economist and who generally subscribes to the theories 
of Paul A. Samuelson, an advocate of government 
participation in economic and social affairs, calls herself 
‘‘an incrementalist.”’ 

‘I’ve never felt I could just be critical,’ she says. “I 
always find it necessary to offer an alternative.’’ She 
describes briefly her ‘‘alternatives’’ for the present 
Social Security benefits system for women and the 
elderly, really ‘“‘improvements,’’ a striving for equality. 
‘The thought may not be original, but I’ve stated it 
somewhat differently and rather more often than most 
people,”’ she says. ‘‘And I was willing to serve on the 
committees and argue the case perhaps more often.” 

And what does the lady who says she admires the 
‘‘no-nonsense, but with good grace’’ approach of 
corporate board rooms think of her first immersion in a — 
bureaucracy? 

‘‘The whole process of appointments seems rather in- 
efficient,’ she says. ‘‘In business, by the time you reach | 
the top, you know the rules, the structure of the organiza- 
tion. It’s a gradual, enlightened process, quite hierar- 
chial. In government, unless you have been in govern- 
ment for years, one day you’re a college professor and 
the next you're Secretary, and suddenly everybody expect 
you to know everything about that appointment. 

A true academic, Juanita Kreps likes to do her home- | 
work; she’s not one for jumping in uninformed. / 

Saying that she had to spend 48 hours in a hotel room ~ 
before her Senate confirmation hearings, trying to absorb 
what she could about the structure of the department, 
she says, ‘‘The staff was excellent, very helpful, but as 
for alternatives . .. ah . . . there could be a longer time | 
span between the appointment and assuming office, mor 
overlap between the previous and the new administra- 
tions. But then, you’re working with members of the | 
opposing party, and everybody gets very uptight about 
that . . . | probably shouldn’t say too much after such a — 
short time, but I just want to register the fact that in 
business, even in the media, it seems you do a better job 
of bringing people up through the ranks.” 

Determinedly unimpressed by any aura of power whic’ 
may accrue to her new position, she says, “It’s my 
impression of the people who are really top-drawer in 
anything that it’s working harder that’s made the 
difference.” 

In her first weeks at Commerce, Kreps is indeed work: 
ing hard, setting the staff a precedent of *‘a 14- or 1S- 
hour day,’’ says Matt Cooney, acting director of com- | 
munications. While she hasn’t been eating in the cafeteria 
‘ther lunches have consisted of sandwiches eaten at her 
desk,’ says Cooney, except for a few occasions when in 
honor of some visiting notable the fifth-floor executive 
dining room was called into service. And while ordering 
a review of the number of cars in the department’s pool, 
in keeping with the administration’s new austerity 
measures, Kreps is still being chauffeured to work in a 
new (as yet, unrecalled) black Mercury Monarch, 
maintaining that she is able to do quite a bit of reading 
in what would be otherwise wasted time. 

‘‘I’ve never met anybody who works as hard as Mom 
does,’’ says Clifton III, a senior and Morehead Scholar 
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University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill who 
ring in Classics (his mother was an excellent 
student). “‘I’ve always felt in this family that 
e had a lot of independence, but certain things were 
‘expected of us—we were expected to do well in school, 
for example. I'd say the independence went in direct 
|proportion to how well you were doing.” 
And what of Mr. Kreps, the distinguished professor of 
banking? A slight, gray-haired man who drives a slightly 
jnewer Mercedes than his wife’s with his initials on the 
license plate, he seems quietly ironic and determined to 
stay out of the spotlight. 
“You might say he doesn’t want to be in the fore- 
_ground,”’ says his son with some amusement. ‘‘I guess 
| it’s a difference of personal values. I’ve been really 
puzzling it out myself—I’m supposed to be writing a 
paper now having to do with male/female relationships 
in ancient Greece, and I have a lot of theories, but I don’t 
‘think I’d want to see any of them in a newspaper. Dad 
is very ironic and dry. Sometimes it’s hard to tell what 
he’s really thinking.”’ 
| *‘He’s an intellectual, fundamentally, is what he is,”’ 
‘says Laura ’75. After graduating from Duke last year, she 
is now studying commercial art at the Parsons School of 
Design in New York, where she’s living with her sister 
Sarah, who has a graduate degree in Romance languages. 
“They may be apart more often now, but they’ve always 
had their own work. It’s really not that different. When 
Mom was doing this Stock Exchange thing, she had lots 
to read and she would just go get Dad to explain it to 
her, because that was his specialty.”’ 
__ “*My father has the sense of humor of the family,”’ 
‘Laura says. ‘‘Whatever I have, I got from Daddy.’’ Once 
in her Duke days she went about the campus with a 
| luckling, known as ‘‘Peking Duke,’’ perched on her 
/pink-sweatered shoulder. ‘‘That kind of joke is 
is really Dad’s style. While Mom recognizes when 
‘things are funny, she doesn’t usually make them up.” 
| And while Clifton and Laura haven’t seen much of 
their mother in the past month, they’ve had long phone 
jconversations with her, and both say they feel closer to 
her—they know she’s thriving. 
| She has found an apartment, which is ‘‘quite small and 
ordinary, but full of light,’’ overlooking the Potomac, and 
‘she has a Southern girl’s liking for Washington as a 
“pretty city,’ is pleased that she can look out her 
windows across the river toward the Washington monu- 
ment. She plans to spend most of her weekends in 
/Durham, but will hang some of Laura’s paintings— 
whimsically abstract in white-on-white or in the light, 
bright colors her mother also prefers—and she’s 
| oping her husband’s teaching schedule will allow 
i to spend some time with her in Washington. 
| Kreps had spent hardly any time with Jimmy Carter 
in Plains, Georgia, when she answered a reporter’s question 
about “‘what it would be like in Washington’”’ by saying 
she wouldn’t be able to afford to live on her new salary. 
“I said I thought I was going to have to have a Sugar 
‘Daddy,”’ she says, ‘‘and then someone else said, ‘You 
orget that Uncle Sam is the biggest Sugar Daddy of 
be. all.’ ’’ Kreps likes Carter for laughing at that. 
: —DONNA LANDRY 
‘Landry ’76, former editor of the Archive at Duke, is a 
writer for the Style section of the Washington Post. 
\This article is used by permission of the Post. Copyright 


1977 by the Washington Post. 




















“The question of whether 
homemaking is a full-time 
job is not elusive; it is 
merely controversial’ 





Six clichés—still in search of a woman 


The following paragraphs were written for the February 
1965 Register by Juanita Kreps as part of a longer article, 
titled ‘‘Six Cliches in Search of a Woman.”’ What Secretary 
Kreps said more than 10 years ago turned out to be so 
undated that, in going over the copy recently, she changed 
only four words. Here are the cliches and her comments 
on them: need 


1. A successful marriage fulfills a woman 
2. Homemaking is a full-time job 


In reality, a woman who goes through four years of college 
these days runs the risk of becoming interested in something 
she feels obliged to study further. To insist that she forego 
her own particular interests altogether, either because she 
isn’t supposed to want anything but a happy family, or 
because her family needs her full time, is pretty absurd. 
Nobody will insist, probably, but all the same mothers of 
the postwar generation were made to feel guilty when they 
went back to school, and there is still some hangover of 
this notion. 

The question of fulfillment is an elusive one. Since no 
one has ever suggested that marriage is supposed to fulfill 
a man, we must conclude that the woman is supposed to 
be very much more dependent on marriage for gratification 
and that she receives much more satisfaction from marriage 
than her husband. Herein may lie the source of some of our 
bitterest disappointments. If a woman expects a marriage to 
satisfy her completely and then finds it doesn’t, she is very 
likely to reason that it is a poor marriage. Actually, she 
has been led to expect of marriage something that marriage 
per se cannot provide, that is, growth of her own personality 
and intellect. 

The question of whether homemaking is a full-time job is 
not elusive; it is merely controversial. When there are small 
children to care for, it takes as many hours a day as one can 
stand on her feet for as many years as the children remain 
small. But then, one day these demands are greatly reduced. 
Many women say they continue to be frantically busy 
running the home. I’m sure they are. And this confirms 
what I have suspected, which is that I am a very poor 
housekeeper. Because I can’t for the life of me find much 
to do after the children leave for school. 


3. Woman’s forte is intuition, not intellect. 
4. It’s unfeminine to be intelligent 


Well. Whoever it was that introduced the notion that sex 
appeal and I.Q. were inversely related did bright women a 
great disservice. But to see women accept it as gospel and 
deliberately try to mask their intellects behind a vacant, 
simpering approach to men Is the surprising thing. The final 
blow is, of course, to see how often it works. 

In the classroom this doesn’t happen very often. A student 
may be very quiet for a while, but it’s impossible for her not 
to come alive often enough to give herself away. The 
interesting thing is, though, that the coeds won’t argue as 
vehemently as the men. Is this from fear of being found 
unattractive? The undergraduate men would probably find 


it challenging—at least this would be true of those men 
the bright women find interesting. As for intuition, women 
of all ages use it for winning arguments when they are in a 
hurry and don’t have time to marshal the facts. It is 
understood that, given time for research, they would win 
fair and square. 

The more serious complaints against women turn on their 
alleged use of tears instead of logic, their insistence that 
their sex gives them certain prerogatives as to changing 
their minds, failing to observe schedules, so forth. How can 
women answer these charges except by disproving them? 
How many dedicated, hard-working professional women 
does it take to undo the damage inflicted by one cry-baby? 


5. Career women are neurotic 
6. Women can’t get along (professionally) with other women 


A woman with a career is supposed to be neurotic because 
she went into the career in the first place because she was 
frustrated in her love life because she was probably a cold, 
unfeeling kind of woman and thus her career is a substitute 
for the kind of life a normal woman leads. She gets along 
poorly with ofher women in her profession because she 
envies them, and she persecutes the poor women who work 
for her because they are generally younger and more 
successful with men. Ergo, women never like to work for 
other women. 

Whether career women have more neuroses than 
nonworking women can be answered only by the 
psychiatrists. But you can pretty well explode the 
myth by one test: What career woman do you know who 
has time for a respectable neurosis? Moreover, the 
unhappy woman in a career would probably be equally 
unhappy at home, only. in the latter case her husband and 
children would bear the discomfort she now heaps upon her 
colleagues. The important point is that a woman with a keen 
intellect plus the willingness to work at a job outside 
the home is likely to find life interesting, and an interest 
in her work is probably the best insurance against neuroses. 

Often the term ‘“‘neurotic career woman” is applied to 
a particular type of woman, generally one who is both ex- 
tremely ambitious and somewhat unsure of her ability to 
achieve. The combination may lead her to fall back upon 
the complaint that she is being discrimianted against because 
she is a woman. Discrimination against women in the job 
market is of course not a new phenomenon, nor is it a 
pleasant fact of life. But the woman who really wants to 
go for the big job needs to remind herself that work, not 
complaints, may be more effective. She has to be willing 
to play the game like a pro, and nurse her disappointments 
in private. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Applications up 
18% over last year 


Undergraduate admissions officials are 
trying to cope with a record-breaking 
avalanche of applications for the 1977 
freshman class. They are also trying to 
figure out why it happened. 

Duke has received 8,000 applications 
for a freshman class of 1,100, an 18 
percent increase over last year. The 
rush of paperwork has left a backlog 
of 1,500 applications in the school’s data 
processing center and put some admis- 
sions workers on overtime. 

About 1,800 applications streamed into 
the admissions office in the week before 
the February | deadline, says Edward C. 
Lingenheld, associate director of 
admissions. 

He says that if an application bears a 
February 1 postmark “‘or was three weeks 
late getting out of Buffalo because of 
snow,” it was still accepted for 
consideration. 

The Duke official says his office is 
‘‘working virtually seven days a week”’ to 
clear up paperwork generated by the 
applications, 1,000 of which came from 
New York state alone. About 10 students 
on work-study jobs and three full-time 
file clerks have been assigned to the task. 

Lingenheld is puzzled by the thousands 
of applications, since there appears to be 
no similar trend at Duke’s sister 
universities in. the South. Most private 
universities nationally are reporting 
steady or declining applications, he says. 

‘The trend at Duke,” he adds, “‘is running 
totally counter to the experiences of most 
other colleges and universities.”’ 

Nobody really knows the reason, but 
Lingenheld speculates that the relatively 
low cost of going to Duke—about $6,200 
this year—has something to do with it. 
The cost at most Ivy League schools, he 
says, is about $7,500 a year. 

Whatever the reasons, Lingenheld says, 
Duke is in the enviable position of being 
able to pick ‘‘a superb class’ of freshmen. 
He says the admissions office expects to 
consider 600 North Carolina applications, 
about 200 more than last year. 

‘We are pleased to have all this 
happen,’ Lingenheld adds, *‘but it has 
caused some monumental problems.” 


Duke’s admissions office handles a 

flood of applications—an unexpected 
turn of events at a time when figures are 
down at many universities. 
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er to jury choice 
en acquittal for the accused Chowchilla 
idnappers seemed an unlikely prospect 
st fall, defense lawyers sought the aid of 
- Duke psychologist John B. McConahay. 
__ With the trial scheduled to be held in 
- California’s Madera County, site of the 
_ crime, attorneys Bernard Siegel and Ruth 
| _ Astle feared that the extensive pretrial 
_ publicity and the influence of parents of 
the kidnapped children threatened the 
_ defendants’ chances for a fair trial. They 
sought a change of venue to a county where 
residents might be more impartial. 
__ The task was not unfamiliar to 
_ McConahay, associate professor of policy 
sciences and psychology, whose assistance 
in winning a change of venue for the 
celebrated Joan Little trial from North 
_ Carolina’s Beaufort County earned him 
| _ fecognition among lawyers, psychologists 
and social scientists. 
In the Chowchilla case McConahay lead 
a group of aides in making a telephone 
survey from San Francisco to residents of 
five California counties, including Madera. 
They hoped to pinpoint the personal biases 
of prospective jurors. 

Choosing names at random from local 
telephone directories, interviewers were 
given a list of 28 questions devised by’ 
McConahay. Queries to local residents 
_ included: ‘‘Are the courts too soft on 
convicted criminals?” ‘‘Do you think it is 
| worse when a rich person commits a crime 
| than when a poor person does?’’ and ‘*Do 
| you think that obedience and respect for 
| authority are the most important virtues 
| you can teach a child?” 

Callers also noted the resident’s sex and 
| asked for his age, race, occupation and 
views on the defendants’ guilt or innocence. 
- An almost equal number of residents 

_ polled in each county felt that it was no 

| worse for a rich person to commit a crime 
than for a poor person to do so. A much 
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higher percentage of Madera residents, 
however, answered yes to the first and third 
questions, revealing a predisposition to 
judge the accused men guilty. A large 
majority of Madera respondents also 
expressed belief in the defendants’ guilt. 

_ “The defendants really didn’t stand a 
chance in Madera,’’ McConahay says. 

“| mean... we were getting parents of 
the kidnapped children on the phone.” 

Because survey statistics indicated a 
general bias among Madera residents against 
the alleged kidnappers, the judge ordered the 
trial moved to Oakland in Alameda County, 
where it has not yet taken place. 

McConahay’s earlier work for defense 
lawyers in the Joan Little case was even 
more influential than was his work for the 
Chowchilla defense. Indeed, the eventual 
acquittal in August 1975 of the 21-year-old 
black defendant, charged with the murder 
of a prison guard, may be attributed in part 
to McConahay’s involvement in jury 
selection. 

The Duke psychologist assisted Durham 
attorney Jerry Paul and Paul’s associates 
Karen Galloway J.D. ’74 and James Rowan 
J.D. °70 in challenging the composition 
of the jury pool. Names of 141 people 
had been selected by. the court from 
residents of the coastal Beaufort County, 
where the trial was to be held. 

‘The jury pool was disproportionately 
white,’ explains McConahay, citing the fact 
that blacks constituted 31 percent of the 
county population, but only 14 percent of the 
prospective jurors. Therefore, he adds, it 
seemed probable that the jury would be dis- 
proportionately white and in violation of 
federal law which requires that the jury be 
a representative cross-section of community 
residents. ; 

When Judge Henry McKinnon failed to 
grant a change of venue on this basis, 
McConahay worked with the defense to 
obtain one on other grounds. 

He then sought to prove that Beaufort 
County residents held strong personal and 
racial biases that decreased Little’s 
chances for a fair trial. 

With this goal in mind, McConahay 
initiated a telephone survey of Beaufort, 
Orange, Wake and 22 other counties in 
eastern North Carolina, to learn about 
residents’ lifestyles, racial and political 
views, and opinions of Little and the 
impending trial. : 

Interviewers phoned a random sample of 
county residents, asking them questions 
which McConahay felt would expose 
respondents’ racial prejudices and pre- 
conceptions about Little’s guilt. Do you 
believe that Joan Little murdered Clarence 
Allegood in self-defense? Do you believe 


that black women have lower morals than » 


white women? Are black women more 
violent than white women? 

Final statistics revealed that only 38 
percent of the Beaufort respondents believed 
that Little murdered in self-defense. Sixty- 
three percent felt that black women had 
lower morals or were more violent than 
white women. 

The evident conclusion—most of Beaufort 
residents had strong preconceptions about 
Little’s guilt. With a jury chosen from these 
residents, she apparently stood little chance 
for a fair trial by impartial jurors. 

Defense lawyers achieved their first 
triumph when Judge McKinnon ordered the 
trial moved to Raleigh in Wake County, 
due to the survey’s revelations of 
widespread prejudice in Beaufort. 

Following a similar telephone survey 
conducted in Wake County, McConahay 
performed a service which was likely the 
most influential in aiding the Little defense 
team. 

With the help of a computer which tallied 


Wake survey responses, McConahay and 
coworkers developed a mathematical model 
of the “‘ideal’’ juror for the defense. The 
computer determined what demographic 
characteristics—age, race, sex, religion, 
etc.—of the people questioned could predict 
their tendency to believe in Little’s guilt 
or innocence. 

This marked the first time in North 
Carolina that a computer had been used in 
the selection of jurors for a criminal trial. 

The math model was good for telling the 
defense what members of the jury pool to 
eliminate during the ‘‘voir dire’ (interview 
of prospective jurors), McConahay says. It 
revealed, for example, that a middle-aged, 
white, male, blue-collar worker who read 
sports magazines would tend to believe in 
Little’s guilt. 

McConahay participated in the voir dire 
by ranking members of the jury pool in 
‘“‘authoritarianism’’ and ‘‘body language.” 
Rankings in these areas and on the math 
model were primary factors in the defense’s 
decision to accept or reject potential jurors. 

Rankings in authoritarianism were based 
on the well-supported psychological theory 
that the authoritarian personality—one who 
believes the word of an authority figure over 
that of another person—tends to be rigid, 
racist, conservative and highly punitive. 
Defense attorneys, of course, would not 
want such a person to serve on the jury 
for a criminal trial. 

Questions such as ‘‘Do you think Richard 
Nixon was treated unfairly during 
Watergate?’ and ‘‘Do you think that 
obedience and respect for authority are the 
most important virtues you can teach your 
children?” were used. to reveal 
authoritarianism in potential jurors. 

Body movements, hand gestures, sitting 
positions and eye contact constituted some 





Psychologist McConahay helps lawyers select jurors 
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of the *‘body language” considered by 
McConahay. People who-tended to look 
directly at the prosecuting attorneys during 
questioning but who avoided eye contact 
with defense lawyers were judged to favor 
the prosecution, he says. Rigid posture was 
thought to indicate conservatism or authori- 
tarianism—dqualities which would tend to 
favor the prosecution. 

By July of 1975, 16 jurors and alternates 


were chosen. 


The results of McConahay’s courtroom 
efforts? 
‘‘It took 78 minutes for the jury to vote 
for acquittal,’” he says. 
—BETTY ZATZ 


Business school— 
a growth industry 


Duke’s graduate business program was 
launched in 1970, a restive time when the 
corporate life was not very appealing to a 
lot of students. Today, pursuing business 
studies is respectable again on the campus 
and Duke’s venture appears healthy— 
with solid financial backing and an 
expanding curriculum. 

In addition, the undergraduate business 
curriculum was separated from the 
economics department in 1968 and now 
has over 400 enrolled—up from only 75 
majors three years ago. 

Dean Thomas Keller, chosen from the 
business faculty in 1974 to head the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, calls the program a ‘“‘blend of 
conceptual development and practical 
application, to help the student develop a 
base for continued learning.” 

As far as actual course work goes, 
concentrations are offered in marketing, 
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operations management, finance, account- 
ing, organizational theory and interna- 
tional business. 

The third dean in the school’s short 
life, Keller now presides over 115 students 
pursuing the MBA, SO in the nighttime 
master of science in management and 
three in doctoral studies. Keller and his 
faculty of 30 also teach the undergraduate 
program. 

The master of science in management 
(MSM) is an ‘‘executive program’’ com- 
posed of people holding full-time jobs— 
with an average of some six years ex- 
perience, in Duke’s case. Mostly, Keller 
says, these are people with scientific de- 
grees who have felt the need for more 
management training. Started in 1971, this 
was the first evening master’s program in 
the state. 

The school also conducts short execu- 
tive development courses—three last year, 
in management science and banking, cash 
management and the management of 
capital expenditures. 

The business school has also worked 
up joint degrees with law, forestry and 
policy sciences. This way students can 
earn two degrees in less time than they 
would be able to pursuing the degrees 
separately. 

And getting off the ground this year is 
something called the **3/2”’ program. This 
means that ‘‘highly motivated’’ under- 
graduates doing well in business can get an 
MBA at the end of their fifth year— 
three years of undergraduate work and 
two years of graduate work. 

Dean Keller, whose own field is ac- 
counting, notes that the school operates 
totally on tuition, gifts and grants with *‘no 
direct funds coming from University 


revenues.’ Tuition covers about.70 per- 
cent of the costs. 

Projections for the future indicate that 
the graduate business program will remain 
self-sufficient but that the ratio of support- 
to-tuition will shift to 60 percent tuition 
and 40 percent gifts. The chief sources of 
support so far have been the Martin L. 
Black, Jr., Endowment Fund, which 
supports undergraduate accounting; the 
Business Associates Program, which 
solicits from corporations and individuals; 
and Duke Loyalty Fund gifts designated 
for the business school. 

The school also still operates out of its 
original endowment, which was raised in 
the late 1960s. The board of trustees in 
1966 approved establishment of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
on the stipulation that funds be raised to 
insure the school’s viability for 10 years. 

The only blemish on an otherwise 
optimistic picture is the recent denial of 
accreditation of the business school— 
something that has not caused alarm 
among business school people. The de- 
cision, now on appeal, stems from the Uni- 
versity’s emphasis on a strong liberal arts 
curriculum. 

The failure of the business school to 
gain accreditation last December from the 
American Assembly of Collegiate Busi- 
ness Schools resulted from the number of 
hours that Duke requires all liberal arts 
majors to take outside of a field of con- 
centration. 

Rules adopted by this accreditation 
agency last April, after Duke had applied 
for accreditation under earlier rules, 
required that management science majors 
complete at least 40 percent of their under- 
graduate work in business or business- 


related subjects. University policy de- 
mands, however, that majors in bachelor 
of arts programs take no more than 25 
percent of their course work in their major 
field. 

Robert Dickens, director of under- 
graduate business studies, says the 
department does offer a bachelor of 
science program that meets the AACBS 
standards but that of the 350 management 
science majors only four are in the BS 
program. 

‘‘It’s against the basic philosophy of 
a liberal arts education to demand that 
much work in one department,’’ says 
Dickens. ‘‘There’s no sense in destroying 
something which has been valuable to 
our undergraduates to meet some 
arbitrary standard set by the AACBS.”’ 

Dean Keller says that the business 
school’s legal appeal is based on the 
grounds that when Duke first applied 
for accreditation in June 1975 the 
accreditation group did not then have 
the 40-percent rule. 

‘*Under the published rules under 
which we operated we met all their 
standards,’’ explains Keller. “‘We weren't 
notified of this change until April of 
1976. We're appealing on the grounds 
that they changed the rules during the 
process of accreditation.” 

So far, denial of accreditation has not 
had any perceptible effect on the en- 
rollment or faculty recruitment. 

Dean Keller does not believe that 
accreditation is all that important. 

‘*The greatest value in being accred- 
ited,’’ he says, “‘is not having to explain 
why we're not.” 


Workmen rip up the flooring in 
Cameron Indoor Stadium, where 404 
varsity games have been played since 
the oak floor was installed in 1940. 
Before the summer is out the 
gymnasium will get a new wood floor, 
roof repairs and courtside bleachers. 
The renovations are part of a $13.5 
million endowment campaign for 
athletics. Other refurbishing includes a 
Duke Hall of Fame room and a 

south lobby in Cameron and a new 
football dressing room. The first game 
played on the floor being junked was 
against Princeton (Duke won 46-37) 
and the last game was against Carolina 
(Duke lost 84-71). 














Sports 


The story of Duke fencing in recent years 
is not a happy.one. It is the story of a 
once-excellent program being allowed to 
deteriorate without compelling reason. 

As recently as 1973, the Duke fencing 
team missed winning the Atlantic Coast 
Conference championship by only two 
points. A year later the team finished 18th 
in the National Championships—the only 
Duke men’s varsity team to finish in the 
nation’s top twenty in recent memory. 

But now, just three years later, the 
Duke fencing program is starting almost 
from scratch—trying to compete, without 
scholarships, in a conference filled with 
scholarship athletes. 

Of course the Blue Devils competed 
without scholarships for quite a few 
years under former coaches John LeBar 


‘and Joe Falcone ’70. Both insisted that 


Duke could win inthe ACC without athletic 
scholarships and then proved it. 

LeBar, now Duke’s tennis coach, found 
that coaching two teams took up too much 
time and after the 1973 season he 
relinquished his fencing duties. The job 
was given to Falcone, a non-fencer but 
a man with a knack for getting premium 
performance and great loyalty from his 
athletes. It was under Falcone that the 
Blue Devils finished in the nation’s top 
twenty. 

But a year later Falcone was gone. His 
teaching job in the physical education 
department eliminated by financial 
cutbacks, Falcone could not support 
himself on the salary he was paid to 
coach fencing. Reluctantly he left Duke. 

That was the beginning of the end for 


the fencing program. Although Falcone 


resigned in April, Athletic Director Carl 
James ’52 did not replace him until the 
following October. But the man hired, 
John Kador, did not stay long—less than 
a month, in fact—and with the new season 
upon them the fencers found themselves 
without a coach. 

“The problem is a simple one—nobody 
really gave a damn,’’ LeBar says today. 
“It’s hard for a group of athletes to have 
any pride when they’re shuffled around 
from place to place and coach to coach. If 
I were a fencer I definitely would have 


had the feeling that nobody cared.” 


Despite the fact that nobody seemed to 
care the fencers kept practicing—without 
a coach—and with help from LeBar when 
he had time. 

*‘A lot of the fencers came to me to 
ask what they should do,’’ LeBar says. 
“I told them that the only thing they could 
do was to apply student pressure, to go 
and talk to people themselves. I think it 
was that pressure that finally got them a 
coach.” 

In February of 1976, 10 months after 
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After a close brush with championship, 
fencing at Duke now languishes as a parttime sport 
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Coach Espey—‘‘doing his best in a difficult situation ’’ 


Falcone had resigned, John Espey was 
named fencing coach. But once again 
there was‘a catch—Espey also had the 
responsibility of coaching lacrosse. In 
terms of practice time there is overlap 

in the two seasons. Thus, the fencing team 
was still being handled by a part-time 
coach. 

‘“‘T learned from experience that there’s 
no way one man can coach two teams,” 
LeBar says. ‘‘I tried it for three years 
and I did it poorly. I used to start fencing 
practice, then run outside to get tennis 
started and then run back inside to check 
on the fencers. 

“The thing people don’t understand,” 


he continues, “‘is that fencing isn’t like 
other sports—you don’t go out and 
recruit people who are already experts. 
What you do is find some freshmen 
who are good athletes and say to them, 
‘This is a foil.” How would it be if Bill 
Foster had to go out and say, ‘This is 
a basketball’? You just can’t do it part 
time.” 

Everyone connected with fencing feels 
that Espey is doing his best in a difficult 
situation. But as LeBar puts it, ‘“He’s 
pulling himself apart, trying to do both 
jobs.” 

Athletic Director James does not agree 
that coaching two sports at once is im- 


possible. In fact, he is right now looking 
for someone to coach both the soccer and 
baseball teams next year despite the fact 
that their seasons would severely overlap. 

““The main problem is that when a 
coach resigns his coaching position but 
not his teaching position I have only half 
a job to offer,’ James says. ‘It bothered 
me that LeBar gave up the fencing job. 
When he didn’t give up his teaching job 
I had to find someone who would 
coach fencing without teaching. Most 
people in coaching are teachers first and 
coaches second.”’ 

There is little questioning the fact that 
in hiring coaches for so-called nonrevenue 
sports James is often faced with finding 
work for the coach when the man is not 
coaching. But some people feel that he 
could have moved faster to find a new 
fencing coach. 

According to many members of the 
fencing team the reason James took so 
long to start looking for a new coach is 
that he spent several months trying to 
convince LeBar to take the job again— 
without pay. Both LeBar and James 
confirm that James did try to talk LeBar 
into taking the job again but neither man 
will discuss money. 

The fencers wound up their 1977 season 
with a fourth-place finish in the ACC 
championships, an extremely respectable 
showling in light of the team’s chaotic 
past. 

Espey is working hard to rebuild the 
program and if he returns next year 
not yet a certainty—the team will continue 
to improve. But if Espey leaves, things 
will again be up in the air. Whenever 
a nonrevenue sport at Duke gets thrown 
into the air these days, it rarely lands on 
its feet. 

““We have not done a good job for our 
fencers,’ James concedes. ‘‘We need 
better practice facilities for them and we 
owe them consistent full-time leadership. 
We will provide this in the future.”’ 

Falcone, who compiled a 16-6 record in 
his two years as coach, was asked after a 
victory what made Duke fencing 
successful. 

“‘It’s quite simple,”’ he replied. ‘‘ You 
don’t need scholarships or a whole lot of 
money or anything. All you need is a 
group of guys who care about the sport 
and someone to keep them organized and 
pointed in the right direction. It’s just that 
easy.” 

Yet Duke has failed to maintain a 
program that is ‘‘just that easy’’ to run. 
And at a school where failure, not 
success, has been the hallmark of athletics 
in the 1970s that is truly a shame. 





—JOHN FEINSTEIN °77 
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Books 


Written by alumni and faculty members 





Teaching All 
Children to Read 


By Michael A. Wallach, professor of 
psychology at Duke, and Lise Wallach, 
lecturer in psychology at Duke. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1976. 332 pp. 
$12.95. (**The Teaching All Children to 
Read Kit,’’ $25.00) 


This country is committed, as never 
before, to the ‘‘right to read”’ for all 
children. Unprecedented determination 
and effort, backed by unprecedented 
resources, are being channeled into this 
commitment. Indeed they should be! 
What school function is more basic? 
Mastery of no other skill even begins to 
approach in importance the ability to 
read, and schools everywhere should be 
engaged in an all-out continuing push to 
guarantee this mastery. As we go about 


ee 


After three years at Duke developing 
the approach, Michael and Lise Wallach 
spent the 1972-73 school year in the 
public school classrooms of Chicago’s 
South Side field-testing materials they 
think will help disadvantaged children 
learn to read better. Specifically, the 
program will acquaint first-graders with 
the beginning sounds of words. The 
Wallachs found during their initial work 
in Durham kindergartens what became 
the heart of their final approach—that 
some children have trouble identifying 
sounds in words. A key part of the 
system, which they hope to see adopted 
by elementary schools, is that a teachers 
aide, not the overtaxed teacher, will 
tutor pupils—about 10 children a day. 
‘*We felt that if the system would work 
with the kids in Chicago it would work 
anywhere,”’ says Wallach. The Wallachs 
have not only written a textbook but 
have put together a kit (with tracing 
pads, flash cards, manual) for the 
paraprofessional to follow. Their 
approach differs from others, says Lise 
Wallach, in that it gives the tutor 
explicit instructions and in that the 
materials build progressively on what 
the child has already learned. In the two 
Chicago schools where they were 

invited to work, the couple found that 
more than eight out of 10 children, 
chosen because of reading difficulties, 
were proficient readers at least by year’s 
end. They figure that the program 
would cost a school from $400 to $500 
to bring one child up to a competitive 
reading level, based chiefly on the 
tutor’s salary. 
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this, anyone who has a new idea onthe 
subject has a responsibility to propose it, 
and anyone who develops a new approach 
or an improved version of an old approach 
has a responsibility to share it. The 
Wallachs have developed their materials 
carefully, they have tried them with 
children, and the results are impressive. 
‘Teaching All Children to Read” is - 
mainly addressed to the problems that ; 
children—especially, but not only poor * 
children—face in the first grade, problems _ 
that have caused thousands upon . 
thousands of children to experience failure 
rather than success at this crucial point 
in their learning. The book begins with a 
consideration of the various compen-— 
satory education programs in which this 
country has invested millions of dollars 
in recent years. Our authors view these 
programs essentially as failing, and ’ 
cite research to back this up. They do not 
believe this failure to be because of 
frequently offered reasons—such as low 
intelligence of poor children, and lack of 
motivation and interest. They believe 
there is nothing wrong with the intelli- 
gence of poor children and that any 
problems relating to motivation will take 
care of themselves when these children 
are able to do something competently and 
know it. This can be brought about, our 
authors maintain, through training in the 
systematic development of skills or com- 
petencies that a child must have in order 
to cope with school work. The basic 
challenge is reading, and the Wallachs 
advocate systematic skill development 
which focuses directly on the relations 
between letters and sounds. Such instruc- 
tion is especially crucial for poor children; 
in many instances, substantial develop- 
ment of these skills has already been pro- 
vided in the homes of middle-class 
children. But the instruction must be 
available for all children who need it. 
The teaching profession did go through 
a period when the whole-word approach 
was overemphasized, to the neglect of 
letter sounds. Few teachers now, how- 
ever, would advocate a total whole-word 
approach, and few would disagree with 
the Wallachs on the basic matter of the 
importance of sounds in teaching reading. 
Some would remind us, though, correctly, 
that all children do not need to master 
all of the phonics subskills. The 
Wallachs are deeply concerned, however, 
about the matter of letter-sound 
instruction, and there is basis for their 
concern. They are convinced that careful, 
systematic instruction in these subskills 
should be specifically promoted for all 
children who seem to need it, and they 
have developed impressive materials and 
procedures for implementing the iristrudtion 
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e Wallach system is based on instruc- 

ion of individual children by tutors 

following detailed instructions. These 

-| tutors may be recruited from the same 

‘communities as the children themselves, 

responsible adults who get along well with 

. children, perhaps with minimal formal 

| qualifications—persons, though, who 

would make effective tutors if appropriate 

materials and supervision were provided. 

| These adults would go through a training 

period, of course. Currently employed 

_ teachers’ aides and other parapro- 

_ fessionals could also be considered for 

service as tutors. 

| The Wallach program is concerned with 

_ developing competencies in the recog- 

nition and manipulation of sounds, in 
the use of the alphabetic code and in the 
blending, leading to use of the compe- 

_ tencies in reading printed materials. A 

| series of specific tasks is presented, each 

one to be mastered before the child goes 

on to the next, and proceeding from 

_ simple tasks to more complex ones. ‘‘The 

* Teaching All Children to Read Kit” 

_ includes a separate tutor’s manual, some 

consumable materials and some sub- 

stantial, quite durable materials. The 

_ materials in the kit are essential to the 

_ program, and are clear, adaptable and 

_ easy to use. Moving from skill lesson to 

_ games to application is certainly solid 
procedure. But the Wallachs have not 
only advanced a procedure and developed 
materials and instructions for implement- 

_ ing it, they have also tested it with 

_ children in two public schools in the 

_ Chicago public school system. 

| Thirty-six children, often viewed as 

inattentive and disruptive, participated 

in the project. They received about 

30 weeks of tutoring, a half hour each 

_ day. Our authors treat the research in 

detail. It can be said here, however, in 

summary, that of the 36 children, 31 or 

| 86 percent were reading competently 

_ before the year’s end, and 25 of the 31 

_ had been doing so for two months or 

_ longer. The other five members of the 

_ group were also progressing, although not 

| as rapidly. The other aspects of the 

| program, including the recruiting and 

| training of tutors, also worked out well. 

A tutoring program has strong 

_ advantages, and the Wallachs recognize 

_ them. It is highly desirable to provide 

_ this opportunity for additional meaningful 

_ human contact, rather than going the 

_ machine route again. A one-on-one 

_ program, well planned, is bound to benefit 

| the individual child—how splendid if such 

_ individual attention were available to all 

| children. Such a program also provides 

| employment opportunities and is a vehicle 

_ for community participation in school 

_ affairs. The Wallachs indicate that the 

| tutoring program may be conducted ona 

| quite separate basis from the work of the 
classroom teacher and does not really 

_ call for additional attention from the 
teacher. It would seem, however, that 
complete separateness could detract from 
the child’s best total progress and that 

| teacher-tutor communication should be 

| accordingly fostered. Strong continuing 

| supervision of tutorial activities would 

| also seem to be a must. 

The Wallachs have developed a 
program based on ingredients which 
teachers support, beginning with the 
importance of sounds in reading instruc- 
tion and including success experiences, 
individual attention and continuous 

progress. The materials and procedures 
have been carefully developed, and they 
have been field tested. No panacea 
exists for teaching reading (or any other 
_ Skill or field), of course, but those con- 











cerned with and responsible for teaching 
children in this most basic area will 
consider the Wallach program with special 
interest in their ongoing commitment to 
children and the ‘‘right to read.” 
—Henry L. Sublett 


Dr. Sublett ’51 is professor of education 
and chairman of the department of early 
childhood-elementary education at the 
University of Maryland, College Park. 


The Complete 
Ballooning Book 


By Will Hayes M.Ed. 41. World Publica- 
tions, 1977. 159 pp. $8.95. 


If man has really walked on the moon and 
the footstep film we all saw wasn’t just 
the first episode of ‘‘Star Trek,’ heavier- 
than-air machine flight has come a long 
way since two brothers from Ohio made 
their historic hops on a sandy stretch of 
Kitty Hawk, N.C., in 1903. 

On the other hand, lighter-than-air 
balloon flight, which is more than a 
century older, has remained largely un- 
changed since the two French brothers 
Joseph and Etienne Montgolfier launched 
their first hot air balloons in Paris in the 
early 1780s. : 

Modern equipment does offer greater 
safety to balloonists, and propane pro- 
vides more consistent lift than the straw 
and wool burned by the Montgolfiers, but 


the characteristic lightbulb shape, the 
principle that explains their operation and 
the wonderful impracticality of manned 
balloons are the same as they were 194 
years ago. 

A Duke graduate who has discovered 
the ‘‘siren’s song”’ of free ballooning has 
now written an introduction to the 
science, the art and the sport. The author, 
Will Hayes of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
is an experienced pilot who holds balloon, 
glider and fixed wing ratings from the 
Federal Aviation Administration. A con- 
tributing editor to Flight Handbook and an 
FAA accident prevention counselor, 
Hayes has received the three highest 
awards given by the government agency— 
the Certificate of Competency, the 
Certificate of Appreciation and the 
Certificate of Merit. 

Had he written ‘‘The Complete Book 
of Diets, Sex and Self-Improvement in the 





United States”’ instead of ‘‘The Complete 
Ballooning Book”’ he might have had 
himself a best seller. For in the relatively 
short and heavily illustrated span of 159 
pages, Hayes tells the reader just about 
everything he or she could want to know 
about his subject—and tells it well. 

The book is a compendium of the 
history and operation of balloons, those 
airy, unguidable and almost irrelevant 
anachronisms of the space age in which 
you definitely can’t say where you are 
going or when you are going to get there 
and only sometimes can say exactly where 
you have been. 

The work won't attract a wide readership 
by publishers’ standards, but it will please 
those it does reach. At nine dollars, it is 
a bargain. 

New balloons, Hayes points out, range 
in price from $5,000 for the least expensive 
hot air models to several hundred 
thousand dollars for the multi-envelope 
gas balloons capable of long distance 


cross-country flight. Ten hours of free 
flight are required for private licenses and 
35 hours are required for a commercial 
rating. Persons interested in obtaining a 
private license can expect to pay between 
$900 and $1,500 for their lessons, so 
ballooning is a lot less economical than 
jogging as a way to see the world. 
Balloonists generally fall into two cate- 
gories—those who can afford to do it and 
those who can’t, but do it anyway. 

“‘The Complete Ballooning Book”’ 
begins with the Greek mathematician and 
inventor Archimedes who discovered that 
hot air rises and it continues with the 
French ballooning successes, the early 
adventuring and scientific flights, and the 
uses to which more militarily oriented 
minds put these lighter-than-air crafts. 

Balloonist Thaddeus Lowe, for 
example, was the first Yankee to be cap- 
tured during the Civil War, according to 
Hayes. On a flight beginning in Cincinnati 
in April of 1861, he intended to fly across 
the country, presumably to the Northeast. 
Instead, uncooperative winds blew him 
into North Carolina, and after identifying 
himself to a group of amused spectators 
on the ground, he was promptly arrested. 

Lowe’s captors soon released him, 
however, and the self-styled ‘‘professor”’ 
volunteered his services as head of a 
balloon corps to President Lincoln. His 
aerial reconnaissance work proved in- 
valuable to Union forces on several 
occasions. 

The Confederacy, hampered by a lack 
of resources, may have had as few as two 
observation balloons. Its most memorable 
one was constructed of silk dresses and 
caused considerable hilarity among 
Yankee troops before it was captured and 
cut into pieces for souvenirs. 

Among Hayes’s many anecdotes is 
another that bears repeating. In 1844, the 
New York Sun reported the first trans- 
Atlantic balloon crossing, a feat which 
has yet to be accomplished. The paper 
was envied for its scoop until someone 
revealed that the story was an elaborate 
hoax concocted by an overly imaginative 
reporter. Now the New York Sun is 
defunct, but the reporter is remembered 
as Edgar Allan Poe. 

The author follows his history with 
comprehensive but comprehensible 
chapters on the hows and whys and the 
ups and downs of balloon flight. Equip- 
ment and its maintenance, safety, how to 
get started on a license and FAA regula- 
tions are among the topics covered. There 
isn’t much information on weather, and 
regrettably, color photographs can be 
found only on the dust jacket, but these 
are minor flaws, attributable to a desire 
to keep down the purchase price. 

Will Hayes is obviously in love with his 
subject, and his book would make enter- 
taining reading even for people who think 
flying is for the birds, and hot air should 
be reserved for election years. 

—David Williamson > 


Williamson ’70, a medical writer at Duke, 
has a commercial balloon license. 
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Alumni Summer Institute Registration 


Please register the persons listed 

here as resident 1) nonresident U 
participants in the 1977 Alumni 

Summer Institute. | enclose a 

check totaling $ representing 
registration fee of $25 per person 
(nonrefundable after June 3, 1977) Class/age Address 
and will pay the balance on 

arrival, Class/age Address 


Class/age Address 


Class/age Address 


Please give ages of children and indicate Class/age Address 
with an “F’” those you want enrolled 
in the Football Clinic. : 


Mail form to: 

Alumni Summer Institute 
Cost for the week-long Institute is $165 - Department of Alumni Affairs 
per-person and $125 for children under Duke Station 


12—with a $25 deposit. Durham, N.C. 27706 
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A Duke geologist is codirecting 

/an undersea drilling operation in the Pacific 
{to help confirm some sweeping theories 





























Duke geophysicist Bruce Rosendahl will soon 
board an expensively fitted research vessel bound 
for a site in the Pacific, off the coast of Mexico, 
where a drilling crew will try to take a 1,000-meter 
core sample from the ocean floor. If successful, the 
hole will be the deepest penetration yet into the 
earth’s rocky crust. The 29-year-old Rosendahl, 
who joined Duke’s geology department last fall 
from California’s Scripps Institution of Oceano- 
graphy, is co-chief scientist for the April cruise on 
the Glomar Challenger. The ship will carry a 14- 
member international research team and fully 
equipped laboratories. The recovered core will 
enable the scientists to examine the origin, 
structure and composition of this top mile of the 
earth’s crust. They expect their first-hand studies 
will confirm what geologists have concluded in the 
25 years that they have had the technology to 
explore oceans. The earth, scientists realize now, is 
not a finished sphere but is constantly at work 
renewing itself. And this renewal has been going on 
beneath the sea for millions of years—but until 
recently beyond the reach of the technology to 
study the processes. Continental drift was the first 
discovery that everything was not fixed. And today 
geologists have a far better grasp of what’s causing 
land masses slowly to shift. The theory is called 
plate tectonics, which means that the earth, rather 
than being bound in a solid crust of hard rock, is 
composed of a small number of enormous plates 
that are constantly in motion. And on the sea floor 
these plates are being created and destroyed in an 
almost conveyor-belt fashion. The Deep Sea 
Drilling Project, of which this is the fourth research 


.cruise,, Started in 1968 its systematic probe of what 


lies beneath the sea floor. The research vessel, 

the 400-foot Glomar Challenger, is fitted with a 
heave-compensation system—a series of computer- 
operated thrusters—to help keep the ship from 
drifting off position and snapping the long drill 
stem. The work of the Challenger cruise is to try to 
shed light on this broad and dramatic theory. The 
drill will be entering the hard, fire-formed basaltic 
rock near an undersea rift called, at this location, 
the East Pacific Rise. From this rock core the 
scientists hope to learn more about sea floor 
spreading and continental drift. In the following 
interview Rosendahl talks about the project: 
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Diagram by Cooper Walker 


What do we know now about the ocean’s floor? 

Well, in the last 15 years we have learned a great deal 
about sea-floor processes, but we still know less about 
the sea floor than we know about the surface of the 
moon, and I've heard it said that we know less about sea 
floor rocks than we know about moon rocks. This 
probably wouldn’t withstand close scrutiny, but it isn’t 
too far from the truth. Although we do have quite a few 
dredge hauls now and a general idea of the chemical 
make-up of the top part of the oceanic crust, the 

dredge coverage is very spotty. Samples of the middle 
and lower parts of the oceanic crust are almost 
nonexistent. 


Why is this so? 

It's not easy to work where you have several kilometers 
of water, or indeed rock, between you and the thing 
you're interested in studying. What's more, most of the 
ocean floor is covered by sediments, which tend to mask 
the kinds of things we’re trying to look at and sample. 


And what have we learned from the Deep Sea Drilling 
Project so far? 

A great deal, but perhaps the most important discovery 
was that the oceans were relatively young. The oldest 
part of the oceans is the Northwest Pacific and that’s 
probably no more than 140 million to 150 million years 
old. Considering that the earth is 4.5 billion years old, 
you can see that the oceans—the sea floors—are 
comparatively young. The reason for this, of course, is 
that the oceans are continuously created and destroyed 
and any sea floor older than 150 million years has long 
since been consumed. Through deep sea drilling we’ve 
been able to date the age of the sea floor as a function of 
distance from ridge crests. That has given us the geologic 
history of the oceans to a detail than could not have 
been obtained in any other way. 


Now, what are you going to be doing on this cruise? 

In a few words, this expedition represents the first 
serious attempt to sample the Pacific crust below the 
actual sea floor. We will do this with multiple-reentry, 
deep-penetration drilling from a specially designed drilling 
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“We core every bit of the way 
but we don’t get all the material 


back on board—some falls back 


into the hole’ 


ship. By this I mean that we will drill a hole into the 

sea floor as deep as current technology—and safety — 
permit. The actual drilling mechanics involve lowering a 
drill stem to the sea floor, drilling until the bit wears out, 
raising the pipe and changing the bit, and then again 
lowering the drill stem and reentering the same hole. We 
might do this 10 times at a single target. With two and 

a half kilometers of water between the ship and the 

sea floor you can understand that this procedure is not 
easy. 


The bits have a short life then? 

Each bit is good for only about 100 meters when we’re 
drilling in igneous rock—and we’d very much like to get 
down to perhaps a 1,000 meters. So far the best we’ve 
been able to do in the Atlantic phase of this project is - 
about 600 meters. — 


What are the chances of the reentry being successful? 

Oh, I don’t think there’s any doubt about being able to 
reenter the hole a number of times. The crew has enough 
experience in reentry to guarantee success there. 


So if things go well, you’ll wind up with a 1,000 meters 

of rock? 

In fact, the recovery rate isn’t 100 percent—it’s very 
much less than that. We core every bit of the way but we 
don’t get all the material on board—some falls back in the 
hole, some is so fractured it won’t core. If the recovery 
rate is even 50 or 60 percent, this is enough to tell us what 
we want to know. A 


Ridge Crest 
(East Pacific Rise) 
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Now is this the first time that heave compensation- 

has been used on the research vessel? 

No, it has been used a number of times in the Atlantic. 

But if the heave compensation works properly, that will 
be new because it hasn't been a spectacular success to 
date. The idea, of course, is to keep the pipe stationary 
regardless of ship motion, but in practice this has proven 
difficult. 


This hard-rock drilling is something new? 

Several years ago the Deep Sea Drilling Project changed 
its emphasis from one of primarily drilling sediments on 
the sea floor to one of drilling igneous rocks—that is, 

the basaltic rocks that underlie the sediments. To date, 
there have been a half dozen crustal drilling legs in the - 
Atlantic and this leg represents the beginning of the 
Pacific phase of crustal drilling. I should add that there is 
still a major drilling program involving the continental 
shelves, which essentially is sediment drilling. 
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Well, tell me about why you’re drilling a deep hole 

and how you chose the target. 

First, we have chosen the area because it is a place where 
we have a firm understanding of the mechanisms by 
which nature creates the sea floor and underlying crust. 
You see, we know that new crust is formed at ridge i 
crest and that sea floor relief and the rocks themselves 
are simply responses (or fingerprints) to the formational 
mechanisms, but the details of these mechanisms have 
heretofore been poorly understood. In our particular 
locality, however, we have found a magma reservoir 
beneath the ridge crest—that is, a place where molten 
rock is contained in a chamber—and this reservoir 
creates the oceanic crust by vertical eruption and lateral 
accretion. Thus, by studying the chemistry and 
architecture of the crust at our drill site we can actually 
begin to quantify the physical, chemical and 
thermodynamic aspects of how the crust was formed. 

As far as I know, this is the only place where we can do 
this. 
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On a global scale this experiment 


- will identify a typical slice 


of crusts of the kind formed 
at Pacific spreading centers’ 


So in a very real sense this work is pioneering? 

Right. Much of the work prior to the early or middle 
1960s was done without much of an imperative. It was 
of an elementary and survey nature with more or less 
random sampling of the sea floor. Now, with plate 
tectonics we’ve got a solid paradigm under which to 
devise our research experiments. Quite clearly this has 
been a major breakthrough in the geological sciences, the 
biggest in the last hundred years. We now are able to 
develop systematic, process-oriented research 
experiments, like the one I’m involved in, and we are 
beginning to obtain real answers to basic earth problems. 


Can you talk a little about the actual place you will 

be drilling? 

The site we've picked is only a million years old and there 
won't be any more than 50 to 100 meters of sediment 
there. We only want enough sediment to hold the dnill 
pipe and the reentry column stationary. Logistically, the 
site is on the upper flank of the East Pacific Rise about 
100 kilometers west of the ridge axis. Its location is about 
105°15’W and 9°15’N. 


You expect to learn a good deal from this experiment, 

I take it? 

Yes, and at several different scales of understanding, at 
that. First, on the local scale we expect to learn a great 
deal about magmatic processes in ridge crest magma 
reservoirs. On a global scale this experiment will identify 
a typical slice of crusts of the kind formed at Pacific 
spreading centers, which can be compared and contrasted 
with type sections formed at other spreading centers. By 
spreading centers I’m referring to the places where new 
crust is being generated—in other words, the ridge crests. 
You see, in the plate tectonic scheme of things, the earth 
is a dynamic system composed of a few tens of plates, 
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each in motion with respect to the others. Spreading 
centers are places where the plates are generated, 
transform faults are places where the plates slide past 
each other, and subduction zones are the places where 
plates are consumed or destroyed. For instance, the San 
Andreas Fault is a transform fault and the Appalachias 
are a surface expression of an ancient subduction zone. 


Why don’t we see more of this on land? 

Well, we do see this on land, but you have to remember 
that we’re looking at only an instant of geologic time 
during our lifetimes, whereas these processes occur 
gradually over very long geologic periods. We should 
think of the earth as a globe on which are superimposed a 
few large plates all moving with respect to one another, 
but at rates of only a few centimeters a year. The total 
displacement is very small in terms of the human time 
frame, but it can be very large over geologic time. It 
means that in a few tens of millions of years, Los Angeles 
will be opposite San Francisco because the two cities are 
on opposite sides of the San Andreas Fault. I should add 
that although relative motions of a few centimeters per 
year are difficult to observe, we certainly feel the 
consequences of this motion, namely earthquakes. 


Continental drift is an expression that’s more familiar 

than plate tectonics, it seems. 

Continental drift and sea floor spreading are precursors 
of plate tectonic theory. Continental drift involved a 
conveyor belt idea. Now, plate tectonics has given us the 
concept of rigid plates—it’s really just a refinement of the 
earlier theory, but conceptually an important one. 


Are these ridge crests of scientific interest only? 

They are indeed rich, scientifically speaking, but they 
also have a clear economic potential, both in terms of 
mineral resources and energy. After all, ridge crests are 
places where new sea floor is created through volcanic 
processes and hence high temperatures must exist 
relatively close to the sea floor. These temperatures 
would set up and maintain hydrothermal circulation 
patterns that could result in local enrichment and 
precipitation of economically valuable minerals or ores. 
Also, remember that ridge crests may be underlain by 
magma reservoirs as close as one to two kilometers 
below sea floor. Considering that the temperature of 
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‘Ridge crests are rich, 
scientifically speaking, 

but they also have a clear 
economic potential—in terms 


of mineral resources and 
energy’ 


these reservoirs would be about 1200 degrees Centigrade, 
the energy potential is staggering. In those areas where 
ridge crests are close to land masses—Gulf of California, 
Red Sea—this energy potential may be exploitable. 


Do you think this energy potential can be realized? 
Hmm... well, in those situations where ridge crests 

are close to land masses, like the Gulf of California and 
the Red Sea, the potential should be investigated further. 
If, indeed, it can be shown that these near-land ridges are 
underlain by magma reservoirs within a kilometer or two 
of the sea floor, then the potential may be realizable. 


What would be involved in getting energy this way? 

Well, the first thing is to devise a circulation system that 
permits cold water to be pumped down close to a 
reservoir, vaporized and super-heated, and then brought 
back to the surface as steam. Presumably, this system 
would consist of a series of interconnected drill-holes. 
The second step involves converting the steam to, say, 
electricity via steam-driven turbines located on a surface 
platform above the reservoir. The third step is the 
transfer of electricity from the platform to shore-based 
facilities—and eventually to the consumers. This sketch 
is greatly oversimplified and I don’t mean to imply that 
the procedure is this straightforward. Indeed, there are 
serious technological, safety and economic problems 
involved in this type of operation. These problems, 
however, do not appear insurmountable, even with 
existing technology, and I believe the limiting condition 
is simply an economic one, right now. In a few years. . . 
who knows? 


Oceanic Trench 
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People 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received grad- 
uate or professional degrees but did not 
attend Duke as undergraduates appears 
under the year in which the advanced 
degree was awarded. Otherwise the year 
designates the person's undergraduate 
class. Married couples representing 
different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 





Half-Century Club 


William H. Lander ‘23, A.M. ‘24, is in his 
eighth year as plastics editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, New York City. 


Mary Glenn Lloyd Carter (Mrs. Loren H.) 
‘24 writes that her husband of 46 years died 
on Sept. 14. She lives in Tucson, Ariz. 


Alfred B. Hall '24, known while in college as 
‘**Rock Hall,’’ has been retired since 1962. For 
37 years he was in the treasury department of 
the Seaboard Coast Line Railroad, Wilmington, 
INR. 


°20s & °30s 


H. Grady Dawson ‘27 has retired from the 
Methadist ministry and is living in Morehead 
City, N.C. 


Mabel Griffin Reavis °28, A.M. °30, Ph.D. °33, 
has retired from the faculty of Texas Christian 
University after 18 years of teaching in the 
department of mathematics. She has the status 
of professor emeritus. 


Lawrence H. Kilgo °29 is living in Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., having retired from the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 


Lucille Mulholland Smith (Mrs. Robert S.) 
*29 of Durham is serving a two-year term as 
president of Church Women of Southern 
Conference (North Carolina and Virginia) of 
United Church of Christ. 


Elizabeth MacFadyen Graham °30, A.M. 731, 
assistant documents librarian in the Duke 
Perkins Library since 1965, retired last August. 
She continues to make her home in Durham. 


Dallas L. Alford, Jr., 31 of Rocky Mount, 
N.C., is serving his seventh term in the North 
Carolina Senate. 


Matilda (Tillie) Holleman Moseley (Mrs. 

Vince) 31, R.N. 34, B.S.N. °36 of Charleston, 
S.C., was admitted to the Charleston Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs’ Hall of Fame last 
November. The Hall of Fame was created 18 
years ago to honor women who have con- 
tributed a minimum of 25 years service to the 
community in educational, religious, cultural, 
artistic or civic affairs. Mrs. Moseley has been 
active in many civic areas and was the Federa- 
tion’s Woman of the Year in 1955. She is the 
mother of eight children and currently teaches 
at the Palmer College branch of Trident 
Technical College. 


Marion Simpson Field (Mrs. Robert E.) 
*32 retired from teaching in 1975 and is living in 
Kannapolis, N.C. 


Harold D. Flood °32 retired from active 
membership in the Eastern Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the United Methodist Church last 
June and has a part-time position as visitation 
chaplain for the infirmary of Simpson House, 
one of the Methodist retirement homes in 
Philadelphia, and for the adjoining Flanagan 
Nursing Home. 


Norman R. Ellis, Jr., 33 has been retired from 
the Pennsylvania department of transportation 
since the spring of 1975. He makes his home in 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


John M. Bird C.E. °34 has retired as chief, 
foundation and materials branch, engineering 
division of the Los Angeles district, U. S. 
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Army Corps of Engineers after 32 years of 
service. He is continuing practice as a consult- 
ing civil engineer on dam designs and lives in 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


Marguerite Britton °34 is teaching at Southern 
Vermont College, Bennington. Last summer 
she had a trip to Hudson Bay where she 
studied the Indians (Cree tribe). 


J. W. Getzendanner, Jr., 34 elected early 
retirement from National City Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May I, 1976. 


Dorothy O. Forbes °35 of Wilmington, N.C., 
became executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the city of Wilmington on Aug. 
1, 1976. The first woman to hold the position, 
she has been with the Housing Authority for 
34 years. 


Charles B. Clark, Sr., A.M. °36is vice-president 
for academic affairs and professor of political 
science at Upper lowa University, Fayette. 


Evelyn Parker Davis '36 has retired from her 
position as medical director and chief executive 
officer of the Arthur Brisbane Child Treatment 
Center. 


Carl W. Haley M.Div. °36 of Portsmouth, Va., 
is a district superintendent in the Virginia 
Conference of the United Methodist Church. 


John K. Bettersworth Ph.D. °37, academic 
vice-president and dean of the faculty at 
Mississippi State University, was honored by 
Mississippi College with the “‘Service to 
Humanity’ award during ceremonies on that 
campus. Dr. Bettersworth was recognized for 
his long service in the field of education and 
for his leadership and participation in various 
other activities related to education. 


J. David Pickard °37, president of Piedmont 
Natural Gas Co., has received the Volney H. 
Kyle, Jr., Award for 1976, the highest honor of 
the Southeastern Gas Association. The selec- 
tion was in recognition of Mr. Pickard’s 40 
years of work in the gas industry. 


Maude Cook Peeples (Mrs. T. A.) R.N. °38 
of Thomasville, Ga., is a widow with five 
children. She is employed by Archbold 
Memorial Hospital in the intensive care unit. 


Lionel W. McKenzie °39 of Rochester, N.Y., 
has been elected president of the Econometric 
Society for the year 1977. This is an inter- 
national organization with membership on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain dedicated to the use of 
mathematics and statistics in economics. 


E. P. Miles, Jr., A.M. °39, Ph.D. °49, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Florida State 
University, is also director of a project to 
develop computer augmented units for under- 
graduate math and science courses which has 
been funded by a three-year grant from the 
National Science Foundation. Dr. Miles 
writes: ‘‘The grant covers development, testing 
and local use of computer augmented modules 
for science instruction but contains no funds for 
their dissemination. However, the project 
director and the participants will welcome 
suggestions of proposed activities or receipt 
of relevant materials from Duke alumni. 
Furthermore, visitors to the project will be 
welcome, and materials developed will be 
shared freely with interested parties insofar as 
local resources permit.” 


Robert E. Sleight °39 has been executive 
director of Clifton Springs Hospital and Clinic, 
Clifton Springs, N.Y., since March 1972. 


MARRIAGES: Alice Burwell Miller °33 to 
Albert J. Herrick on Dec. 4. Residence: Largo, 
Fla. . . . Evelyn Parker Ivey °36 to V. 

Terrell Davis. Residence: Wilmington, Del. 


°40s 


John W. Dodd °40 has retired after working 
for 31 years as a mechanical engineer for the 
U.S. government. He lives in Brick Town, 
N.J. 


Robert L. Park °40, chief administrative law 
judge for the Civil Aeronautics Board, was 
named as the first Travel Agency Commis- 
sioner last October. The office is a new agency 
review program established by the Air Traffic 
Conference and approved by the CAB. The 
commissioner’s responsibilities will include 
review of agency applications disapproved by 
ATC staff and hearing of complaints against 
travel agents brought by ATA’s director of 
enforcement. The office is in Washington. 


J. Claude Evans M.Div. °41 is university 
chaplain at South Methodist University, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Stephen R. Lawrence 41 has been promoted 
to associate director of public relations for 
INA Corp., Philadelpia. Previously he had 
been assistant secretary, communications, for 
the Insurance Company of North America, an 
INA subsidiary. 


Peggy Walls Booth (Mrs. Edward) °42 writes 
that she is ‘‘still employed as a social worker 
for the division of social services, still married, 
still have only one grandchild, Staci Lynn age 
5 and best, still live in good old Georgetown, 
Del., and very happy.” ; 


Allen S. Shepard °42 is chief of the department 
of anesthesiology at Holyoke Hospital, . 
Holyoke, Mass. He, his wife and two children 
make their home in Amherst. 


Harvey R. Bullock, Jr., 43, a member of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
is writer-producer in D’ Angelo/Bullock/Allen 
Productions, which currently supplies four 
network TV series and is developing specials 
and theatrical films. Married and the father of 
four, he has a daughter at Duke. The family 
lives in Tarzana, Calif. 


Kathleen Watkins Dale '43 and Francis L. Dale, 
°43 who lived for two and a half years in 
Geneva while Mr. Dale was ambassador to the 
United Nations, have returned to Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Dale conducted a study on the United 
States participation in international organiza- 
tions at the request of President Ford and the 
Secretary of State. 


R. C. Deckert M.F. °43 of Syracuse, N.Y., has 
been retired since January 1976. He is doing 
some consulting and ‘‘in general, just enjoying 
life.”” 


Bart N. Stephens °43, formerly deputy 
director, office of international arts affairs, 
Department of State, is in Thai language training 
for ten months preparing to go to the American 
embassy in Bangkok, Thailand, as cultural 
officer in the summer of 1977. He is living in 
Vienna, Va. 


Murray B. Sheldon, Jr., 43, M.D. °45, has 
been clinical professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati college of medicine since 
September 1975. 


Frederick H. Berry M.F. '44 has been at the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 


Delaware, Ohio, since the mid-1960s. For the 
past several years his research has been mainly 
on hardwood heart rots. 


George H. Needham B.D. °44, 108th division 
Army reserve chaplain since 1962, retired at the 
end of December after 32 years active service 
with the Army and the Army reserve. In 
civilian life, Mr. Needham is associate minister 
of Myers Park Methodist Church in Charlotte. 


Martha (Marty) Nicholson Henry (Mrs. 

Milton C.) '45 and her husband have resettled 
in Linville, N.C., after living in Atlanta for 18 
years. She is working on a Ph.D. in French at 
UNC-CH where she is a teaching assistant. 


Ruth Braswell Jones (Mrs. Charles L.) B.S.N. 
’45 is associate director of nursing education 
and acting director of St. Mary’s School of 
Nursing, Huntington, W. Va. 


Harold Ornoff M.E. °45 of Silver Spring, Md., 
works for the Naval Air Systems Command. 


Frank P. Richardson °45 is director of purchas- 
ing for Nashua Corp., Nashua, N.H. He is 
qualified as a certified purchasing manager 
(CPM) by the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Managers (NAPM). 


Lois Hanlon O’Neil (Mrs. Dennis B.) °46 

of Odessa, N.Y., writes that her husband died 
following a heart attack last June. This was 
after their daughter was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident in May, while attending 
school in Massachusetts. 


Frances’ Tower Stuecker (Mrs. Richard B.) 
°46 is a social studies teacher for junior high 
grades at St. Stephen’s School, Louisville, Ky. 


Charles N. Foshee °47, Ph.D. ’58, Israel Ward 
Andrews Professor of Religion at Marietta 
College in Ohio and program director for 
non-traditional studies, has been appointed 
director of the summer programs. 


Elwin F. Leysath M.F. °47 retired last 
October after 25 years with the state of 
Vermont and is in business for himself as a 
surveyor and consulting forester. He lives in 
Middlebury. 


Col. Ronald E. Mintz °47 has retired from the 
U.S. Air Force and is making his home in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Leland M. Perry °47 is professor of education 
at California State University, Long Beach. 


Capt. Robert L. Scott '47 retired from the U.S. 
Navy in the fall of 1975 and is a doctoral 
candidate at Florida State University 
Tallahassee. 


. Constance Lummas Berkowitz (Mrs. Richard 


D.) ’48 of Malvern, Pa., has a scholarship 
for 1976-77 from the Barnes Foundation of 
Merion for study in the philosophy and ap- 
preciation of art. 


Roger Hagans °48, who has been employed by 


Exxon since 1948, is an executive with Esso 
Inter-America in Coral Gables, Fla. His son 
is a Duke sophomore. 


Edwin A. Kucerik 48 of Hatboro, Pa., is 
employed by the U.S. Army corps of engineers 
in Philadelphia. 


Marion Davis Ahart °49 was married in 1974 
to Wilkinson Wright of Miamisburg, Ohio, a 
native of Ohio who is the grand-nephew of 
Orville and Wilbur Wright. Between them they 
have five children, four daughters and one son, 
ranging from 15 to 25 years of age. 
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C i 49 i isa Signe forester 
aie Ala. He has a son and two 
ters, two being graduates of Auburn and 


e other a student there. 


Jerome H. (Jerry) Damren °49 is director of 
_ school/community relations for the Lebanon, 
N.H., school district. He and Mrs. Damren 
have four sons, one who graduated from 
Plymouth State College and is a teacher and 
coach, one who is a senior at the University 
of New Hampshire, and twins who are in the 
seventh grade. 


_ Hudie C. Keith, Jr., C.E. °49 is director of 
the policy planning division, Naval Facilities 
__ Engineering Command. He resides in 
- Bethesda, Md. 


Donald A. Stentz E.E. ’49 is professor of 
electrical engineering at the Naval Postgradu- 
ate School, Monterey, Calif. 


950s 


- - *50 are living in Frankfurt, Germany, where 
Mr. Bryant is manager of the federal division 
_ of IBM for Europe. 


Wilfred A. Cote M.F. ‘50 of Syracuse, 

N.Y., professor of wood technology and 
director, Center for Ultrastructure Studies at 
the State University of New York College of 
Environmental Science and Forestry, was 
appointed dean of the School of Environmental 
and Resource Engineering at the college last 
October. This includes the departments of 
wood products engineering, forest engineering, 
and paper science and engineering. 


Ernest M. Jordan, Jr., E.E. °50 resigned last 

September as director of the public utilities 

division of the Virginia State Corporation 

Commission to become executive vice- 

president of Old Dominion Electric Coopera- 
tive, Richmond. 


Alexander B. McFadden S50, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Valdosta State College, 
has been elected president of the Georgia- 
South Carolina College English Association. 


Robert S. Dillon 51 has been a foreign service 
officer for more than 20 years, his present 

i assignment being in Kuala Lumpur as deputy 
|| chief of mission at the U. S. embassy. Mrs. 

! Dillon is the former Sue Burch °53. 


| George L. Follett M.F. ’51 is manager of the 
Newton, Miss., social security office and lives 
in Meridian. His oldest child, a daughter, has 
| - “caught up’’ with him, having received a 
master’s in computer science from Mississippi 
State last summer. Mrs. Follett teaches school. 





William P. Irwin ’51 of Sanger, Calif., is a 

{> partner in the firm of Irwin & Thuesen and is a 
. citrus rancher (800 acres). He is married and 

| has two daughters and a son. 


| Robert Rickard °51 of Malvern, Pa., has 

H recently formed two corporations, Rickard and 
| Co., Inc., which handles life, health and group 
| insurance sales, and Fairchild International, 








Clyde V. Bryant °50 and Patricia Brash Bryant — 


Inc., which handles general insurance sales. 
He is president of both companies. 


Elinor Divine Benedict (Mrs. Samuel S.) 

’53 has been named a gradaute fellow at Wright 
State University in Dayton, Ohio, for a year’s 
study in English. A story by Mrs. Benedict, 
“The Onlooker,”’ written while at Duke, has 
been included in the recently published 
anthology Mademoiselle Prize Stories 1951- 
1975 (M. Evans). 


Donald F. Castor ’53 of Tampa, Fla., was 
appointed Hillsborough County court judge by 
the governor in March 1976 and was elected 
last September to a full four-year term be- 
ginning in January. At the same time his wife, 
who was chairman of the five-member board of 
county commissioners in 1976, was elected 

to a four-year term as state senator from 
Hillsborough County. She is the first woman to 
be elected a commissioner and/or state senator 
from that county. The Castors have two 
daughters and a son. 


Joseph M. Self °53 of Bernardsville, N.J., 

is a managing director of Wm. Sword & Co. 
of Princeton. Previously employed by Morgan 
Stanley & Co. of Wall Street, he joined the 
firm which was formed last year to perform 
financial functions for small and medium-sized 
companies and foundations. 


Herschel V. Anderson ’54 is state librarian 
for the South Dakota State Library, Pierre. 


George I. Fischer, Jr., 54 acquired control of 
Seaboard Systems Co., Inc., of Virginia Beach 
in July. The company specializes i in Tenere 
management systems. 


Carroll M. Robinson, Jr., 54 is president of 
Aspen Skiwear of Denver, Colo. He has a 
daughter who is a sophomore at San Diego 


State University. 


Walter J. Wadlington III ’54 delivered lectures 
during September to the annual meeting of the 
Society of Public Teachers of Law and the 
United Kingdom committee on comparative 
law in Nottingham, England. His subjects were 
‘‘Teaching Law and Medicine in the United 
States’’ and *‘Social Security and the Single 
Parent Family.”’ Mr. Wadlington lives in 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Dalton R. Cates E.E. 55 of Corning, N.Y., 
has been made manager-marketing services for 
Corning Electronics. He joined the company 
in 1963. 


Banks O. Godfrey, Jr., 55 is a worker- 
priest, his secular work being as a buyer of 
handcrafts for Storehouse, Inc., a chain of 12 
stores in Atlanta and Texas. 


Thomas B. Stockton M.Div. °55 is minister of 
Myers Park United Methodist 


- Church, Charlotte, N.C. 


Richard G. Amos C.E. ’56 is employee 
relations manager for the Standard Oil (Ohio) 
refinery in Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Sterling M. Brockwell, Jr., Capt., U.S.N., 
E.E. ’56 is public works officer and officer in 


charge of construction at Long Beach Naval 
Shipyard, Calif. He and his wife, Sandra 
Shriver Brockwell ’57, live in San Pedro. 


R. Reginald Chapman M.E. ’56 has been made 
assistant manager, plate sales, for Bethlehem 

Steel and has moved to Bethlehem, Pa., from 
Indianapolis, where he was resident manager 

of the company’s sales office. - 


Wayne Denbo Williams Hinchcliffe (Mrs. 
Frank I.) ’56 writes that her husband has been 
transferred again by Alcoa and they are residing 
in Edina, Minn. The family includes six 
children, hers, his, and theirs, ranging in school 
from college to the third grade. She hopes to 
resume her career in real estate appraising 
when the family is settled. 


G. Julius Rice M.Div. °56 received the doctor 
of ministry degree in May 1976 from Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. Since last 
August he has been minister of Vero Bea 
Fla., Community Church. 


Billy F. Andrews M.D. °57, professor and 
chairman of the department of pediatrics at the 
University of Louisville School of Medicine, 
was honored at the Tenth Annual Newborn 
Symposium held in Louisville, Ky., last fall 
and attended by neonatology fellows and 
faculty members who had received training 
under him. Also, Nov. 4 and 5 were declared 
Billy F. Andrews, M.D., Days in Jefferson 
County in honor of the occasion and the many 
contributions he has made to the care of infants 
and children in the community and state. 
Physicians attended from 20 states and 15 
countries. 


W. Robert Fallaw, Jr., '57 is an associate 
professor of history and director of the 
American studies program at Washington 
College, Chestertown, Md. 


Robert A. Hohner °57, an associate professor 
of history at the University of Western Ontario, 
has recently accepted an appointment as 
assistant dean of that university’s Faculty of 
Social Science. 


James E. Saltz, Jr., 57, M.D. ’67, a 
pediatrician in Tucumcari, N.M., is also the 
owner-operator of Tucumcari Aero at the local 
municipal airport. 


Donald K. Webster °57, who has the A.M 
from the University of Rochester and the 
Ph.D. from the University of East Anglia, 
Norwich, England, has been head of the 
science department for the Mountain Lakes, 
N.J., school district for 10 years. In addition, 
he has done chemical and educational consult- 
ing for five years, and is senior consultant 
with Graham Associates, a New Jersey 
consulting firm. When he is not spending time 
with his wife and four children, he may often 
be found singing professionally (tenor) in the 
northern New Jersey metropolitan area. 


Anthony Bosworth ’58 is a market manager for 
duPont, and his wife, Gina Cranston Bosworth 
’60, is involved with developing interest in 
crafts in their local area, selling at fairs and 
doing promotionals. The family, which includes 
two girls and a boy, lives in Wilmington, Del. 
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Gary H. Brown ’58, M.Div. ’61, has received 
the Ph.D. in human development and family 
relations from the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro. He makes his home in 
Charlotte, where he is associated with the 
Methodist Counseling Center. 


Patricia A. Glover ‘58 is assistant director of 
guidance for the Greensboro, N.C., school 
‘system. 


Kenneth E. Rappoport 58 of Tarzana, Calif., 
is senior vice-president-finance for Hyatt 
Medical Enterprises, a hospital management 
company which manages over 25 hospitals 
throughout the United States. He is married 
and the father of three children. 


James W. Redmond, Jr., E.E. ’58 is general 
personnel manager for Southern Bell in 
Atlanta, Ga. He is married and the father of 
three. 


Winnifred Andrew Simonetti (Mrs. Vincent 

F.) °58 plays flute and piccolo in the Durham 
Symphony, which is conducted by her 
husband, teaches flute and piano privately in 
the Durham area, and has three preschool- 
aged children. The Durham Symphony is anew 
group, co-founded by Mr. Simonetti a year 
ago, which has given a total of six concerts 
and is preparing for others. 


Edward Thornhill III °58, J.D. ’60, who has 
been practicing law in Haywood County, 
N.C., since September of 1973, went into 
partnership with W. Roy Francis of 
Waynesville on Oct. 1. He is active in the 
Episcopal Church and is immediate past 
president of the Haywood County Chamber of 
Commerce as well as a member of the board 
of trustees of Haywood Technical Institute. 
Mrs. Thornhill is the former Virginia Cline 
R.N. °56, a nurse at Haywood County 
Memorial Hospital. They have a son and a 
daughter. 


Christian White M.Div. ’58 is senior minister 
of First United Methodist Church, Rocky 
Mount, N.C. 


Thomas C. Black, Jr. °59 is a fellow in the 
American College of Surgeons and the 
American Academy. of Ophthalmology. He 
lives in Prairie Village, Kan. 


Craig A. Brandon M.E. ‘59 is a professor of 
mechanical engineering at Clemson University, 
Clemson, S.C. 


Robert M. Byers ’59 is an associate professor 
of surgery at the University of Texas M. D. 
Anderson Hospital, Houston. UES has four 
sons. 


George C. Hudson, Jr., 59 has returned to 
Colgate University from Kyoto, Japan, where a 
Mellon Foundation grant given through the 
university enabled him to spend his sabbatical 
studying Japanese by the intensive method. In 
August 1977 he will direct the university’s 
Japan study group in Kyoto. Dr. Hudson lives 
in Hubbardsville, N.Y. 


Mary English Johnson °59 and Walter A. 
Johnson E.E. ’60 have returned to Bethesda, 
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\id., from Los Altos, Calif., where they spent 
the past year. Mr. Johnson is manager, electric 
systems operations for the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. 


Maxwell L. McCormack, Jr., M.F. °59, D. F. 
63, became research professor of forest 
resources, School of Forest Resources, 
University of Maine at Orono last July. His 
wife is the former Corley McDonald B.S.N. 
‘60. 

Sally Schauman ‘59 is a landscape architect 
with the Soil Conservation Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
During 1976-77 she has been a Loeb Fellow at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Design. The 
fellowship program, inaugurated in 1970-71, 
is ‘designed to give persons with exceptional 
promise for leadership in the fields of urban 
and environmental affairs and design an op- 
portunity for independent study at Harvard.”’ 


Musette Dunn Steck (Mrs. Frederick H., Jr.) 
*59 of Greensboro, N.C., is ‘tone of those rare 
people who has a deep commitment to 
community service,’’ according to a recent 
article published in the Greensboro Junior 
League magazine. Her interests and activities 


are numerous. She is a member of the 
Guilford County Mental Health Board, serving 
as chairman of Operation Santa Claus and on 
the education committee. Her in-League work 
includes the co-chairmanship of the Gateways 
Government Council and Learning Disabilities 
and Child Advocacy, in which she is testing 
to determine the special needs of children. 
She is also vice-chairman of the South Center 
Grove Community Council which concerns 
itself with land use, zoning and recreation. 
Mrs. Steck’s other activities include the church 
in which she teaches and sings, and is a lay- 
preacher and a vice-chairman in United 
Methodist Women. In the educational field, she 
organized a tutoring program at one of the local 
schools and has tutored six hours a week in 
addition to serving as vice-president of the 
PTA. Last, but not least, she is a wife and 
mother of four children. 


John W. Tibbetts °59, formerly a Naval 
aviator, is a pilot for Eastern Air Lines at 
Newark airport. He lives in Trenton. 
MARRIAGE: John R. Blake M.D. ‘50 to 


Wanda Polena on May 28. Residence: 
Sacramento, Calif. 


BIRTHS: Fourth son to W. Robert Fallaw, 
Jr., 57 and Mrs. Fallaw, Chestertown, Md., 
on March 4... . First child and son to 
Barbara Davis Houlton (Mrs. Tim) ‘59 and 
Mr. Houlton, San Diego, Calif., on Feb. 6, 
1976. Named Davis Gerard. 


60s 


Farris F. Anderson II ‘60 is associate pro- 
fessor of Spanish at the University of 
Washington. He travels frequently to Spain as 
director of the university's foreign study 
program in that country. 


Lt. Col. Charles M. Singleton USAF MC ‘60, 
chief of rheumatology service at Wilford Hall 
USAF Medical Center, Lackland Air Force 
Base, Tex., received the 1976 Philip Hench 
Award from the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States. The award is 
presented annually for ‘‘outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of rheumatology and 
arthritis.”” 


James W. McElhaney ‘60, LL.B. '62, has 
been named the Jospeh C. Hostetler Professor 
of Trial Advocacy at Case Western Reserve 





University School of Law in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Currently a visiting professor at Case Western, __ 
he is on leave of absence from Southern 
Methodist University School of Law. Professor 
McElhaney is the author of the West Publish- 
ing Co. casebook, *‘Effective Litigation, Trials, 
Problems and Materials’ (1974), and is associate 
editor of Litigation, the quarterly magazine of 
the American Bar Association's section of 
litigation as well as the editor of two other 
publications of the section, the Monograph 
Series and the Outline Series. Last summer 
Professor McElhaney served as the academic 
advisor to the Roscoe Pound-American Trial 
Lawyer's Foundation conference on trial 
advocacy as a specialty. He is a past chairman 
of the Association of American Law Schools’ 
section on trial advocacy and is chairman-elect 
of the section on evidence. 


Francis M. Bunch III °61 and his family 

have returned to the States after three years in 
England. They are living in Hendersonville, 
N.C., where he is assistant plant manager of 
the DuPont Brevard photo products plants. 
Mrs. Bunch, the former Wendy Johnson ‘64, 
is pursuing a career in real estate. 





Proposed Amendments to 


Atits meeting on December 11, 1976, the Duke University 
National Council unanimously approved a proposal by the 
Council's executive committee to recommend that the 
General Alumni Association amend Article VII of the 
Association’s constitution and adopt a set of by-laws to 
replace the separate and independent governing docu- 
ments of the National Council. 

It was also voted to submit the proposed changes to the 
membership of the General Alumni Association, compris- 
ing all alumni of the University, in the March issue of the 
Duke Alumni Register. 

In keeping with an established policy, designed to avoid 
the considerable expense of mailing ballots to approxi- 
mately 50,000 members unless it is clearly necessary to do 
so, the proposed amendment to the constitution and the 
proposed by-laws will be declared adopted if fewer than 
100 expressions of disapproval have been received 30 days 
from the date the Register is mailed. As many as 100 
expressions of disapproval will be construed as a petition 
for an election, and ballots will be mailed in time to an- 
nounce election results at the 1977 annual meeting of the 
Genral Alumni Association on June 17. 

The proposed changes have been under study for ap- 
proximately two years and result from a careful examina- 
tion of organizational relationships, leadership and gov- 
erning requirements, and program and service oppor- 
tunities. The documents have been reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Office of the University Attorney as wellas 
by attorneys who are members of the National Council. 

Article VII of the Association’s constitution deals with 
the delegation of powers to the National Council, and both 
the old and the new versions are included for comparison. 
The proposed by-laws for the Association, if adopted, will 
replace the somewhat more elaborate constitution and 
by-laws of the National Council, which have existed since 
1947 and have been amended only slightly since that time. 

The proposed changes do not significantly alter the ex- 
isting structure of the alumni organization. They do, how- 
ever, remedy some ancient deficiencies and, of greater 
importance, adjust the organization’s structure and mis- 
sion to circumstances changed by time. 

The more significant achievements of the proposed 
changes are as follows: 


(1) The relationship between the National council and 
General Alumni Association is more explicitly stated and 
a rather complex set of governing documents is simplified. 
The proposed by-laws simply pull together and express 
more concisely governing policies and procedures now 
contained in a variety of different documents. 


(2) Better representation of all alumni groups on the 
National Council and on its Executive Committee is pro- 
vided. The Executive Committee will be expanded to in- 
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clude the presidents of each of the school and college 
associations (Law, Medicine, Divinity, etc.), and the vice 
presidents of each of these associations will join their 
presidents and secretaries as National Council members. 
The presidents of the undergraduate classes will become 
members of the National Council, replacing a separately 
elected National Council representative from each of the 
classes. (Elected representatives will retain membership 
until the expiration of their current terms with class presi- 
dents also becoming members.) Student representation 
will no longer be ex-officio and thereby dependent upon 
the existence of student offices which are subject to 
change from time to time. 


(3) The standing committees of the National Council are 
changed to meet better the needs of existing programs and 
to provide broader opportunities for participation by 
alumni in University affairs. Standing committees are in- 
creased from five to ten in number and are to be appointed 
by the president of the Association from the full member- 
ship of the Association, rather than by the chairman of the 
Council from among the limited number of Council mem- 
bers. committees will have new and realigned assign- 
ments. 


Inquiries, comments, or expressions of disap- 
proval should be directed to The Secretary, Duke 
University General Alumni Association, 614 
Chapel Drive, Durham, N. C. 27706. 


Constitution 
The General Alumni Association of 
Duke University 


Article VII os the constitution of the General 
Alumni Association currently reads as follows: 


Article Vil 
The Duke University National Council 


The Duke University National Council, whose 
members are broadly representative of all the 
various constituencies of the Association, shall 
be empowered to conduct on behalf of this As- 
sociation those activities specified in the Na- 
tional Council constitution and by-laws. 


It is proposed to change it to read as fol- 
lows: 


Article Vil 
The Duke University National Council 


-Section 1. Powers: The Duke University 


National Council shall be empowered to con- 
duct the affairs of the Association and to act 
on its behalf in all matters except the election 
of its officers. 


Section 2. Membership: Members of the 
National Council shall be selected from among 
the Association's constituent groups and from 
its membership at large in a manner that will 
insure that the National Council is broadly 
representative of all Duke University alumni 
and of the campus community. 


The Duke University General 
Alumni Association 
By-Laws 


Article | 
The Duke University National Council 


Section |. Powers: As provided by the Consti- 
tution of the General Alumni Association, the 
National Council shall be empowered to act on 
behalf of the Association in all matters except 
the election of its officers and adopt rules 
governing all member organizations insofar as 
such rules are not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and By-laws of the 
General Alumni Association. 


Section 2. Membership: The membership of 
the National Council shall be representative of 
the membership of the General Alumni Associ- 
ation and of the campus community and shall 
include the following: 


(a) The officers of the General Alumni Associ- 
ation. 

(b) The president, president elect or one vice 
president, and the secretary of each sub- 
sidiary association representing a school 


or a college of the University. The equiv- — 
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federal grant fam the National Institute on 

Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism and is 
responsible for developing clinical services and 

alcoholism treatment in business settings. The 

-_ book she co-authored, ‘‘The New 

We Volunteerism: A Community Connection,” 
has been published by Schenkman Publishing 

| Co., Cambridge. Ms. Feinstein, her husband 

and two daughters live in Lexington, Mass. 


Marjorie A. Leland ’61 is assistant to the press 
secretary of the mayor of San Francisco. 


Richard A. Trippeer, Jr., 61, president of 
Union Planters National Bank, Memphis, 

_ Tenn., has been elected chairman of the board 
_ of directors of Le Bonheur Children’s Hospital, 
which is affiliated with the University of 
Tennessee Center for the Health Services. 


Judith Adams Galitski (Mrs. Thomas B.) ’62 

is manager of the customer support department 
for the broadcasting division of Cox Data 
Services. She lives in Atlanta, where her 
husband is a CPA. 


S. T. Kimbrough, Jr. B.D. ’62 is the translator 


of the English edition of: Martin Kuske’s 
- German volume on Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Old 


Testament interpretation, which has been 
published by Westminster Press under the 
title, ‘‘The Old Testament as the Book of 
Christ.”’ In addition to his scholarly pursuits 
Dr. Kimbrough maintains an active singing 
career. He has recently returned from Iran 
where he sang Valentin in the Teheran Opera 
production of ‘‘Faust’’ and he has been singing 
a leading role in the Lubeck, Germany, pro- 
duction of the Kurt Weill and Ira Gershwin 
musical, ‘‘Lady in the Dark.”’ 


Janet Coble Nelson (Mrs. John B.) ’62 of 
Tulsa, Okla., was delegate from the local Junior 
League to the Association of Junior Leagues 
training institute in advocacy skills, ‘‘For 
Children’s Sake,’’ held in Baltimore in 
October. She is co-chairman of the child 
advocacy special interest group of the League 
and is also on the Tulsa County children’s 
services advisory board and the children’s 
protective services coordinating committee. 


James Lee ’62 and his wife are sharing an 
appointment as visiting assistant professors in 


the department of English at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. A graduate of Tulane, Mrs. Lee is a 
specialist in costume and set design, while 
Mr. Lee is technical director of the Uni- 
versity Theatre. 


Thomas S. Morgan A.M. ’62 has been 
appointed associate dean of the college of arts 
and sciences at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S.C. He will retain his appointment as 
professor of history and will continue to teach 
part-time. He and Mrs. Morgan, an instructor 
of English at Winthrop, have two sons and a 
daughter. 


Nick C. Pazuros, Jr., E.E. 62 has completed 
a two-year foreign service tour in Moscow as 
a technical security officer. 


Robert E. Young ’62 became a partner in the 
law firm of Piper & Marbury, Baltimore, 
Md., on Oct. 1. 


Don A. Dettmering E.E. ’63 is planning 
manager, new product development, for the 
office products division of IBM in Boulder, 
Colo. 


Martha Warn Firestine ’63 is an assistant 


professor of comparative literature and edu 
cation at the University of Texas at Dallas 


Peter L. Little M.E. ’63, after three years 
with Borden Corp.’s engineering department in 
Columbus, Ohio, has been promoted to plant 
manager of the company’s Wise Potato Chip 
plant in Berwick, Pa. 


Paul E. Phillips ’63, director of admissions 

at Pacific University, is chairperson of the 
Pacific northwest independent colleges and 
national delegate to the National Association 
of College Admissions Counselors. His home 
is in Forest Grove, Ore. 


Robert D. Seymour °63 is president of South- 
western Materials & Supply, a Dallas-based 
small construction company operating 
throughout the south. 


James Waddell M.Div. 63, associate dean of 
the faculty at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., is co-editor with F. W. Dillistone of 
**Art and Religion as Communication,” pub- 
lished by John Knox Press. 


Laurens Waiker J.D. °63 has been named the 
first Paul B. Eaton Professor at the University 











alent officers of other sub-associations 

which represent divisions of the Univer- 
leva sity other than a school or college may be 
|. admitted to membership by a vote of the 
a Council when the alumni of that division 
| “are not otherwise represented. 


i - 





| (c) Three representatives of each school and 
| college for which organized subsidiary 
| associations do not exist, with such rep- 
resentatives to be nominated by the presi- 
dent of the General Alumni Association and 
elected by the Council. 


| (d) The president of each graduated class of 
| : the combined undergraduate schools and 
colleges. 





_ (e) The president of each member local asso- 
ciation. 


(f) Arepresentative of the faculty of each of the 
University’s schools and colleges, to be 
nominated annually by the deans of the 
school and college and elected by the 

_ Council. 


| (g) Two representatives of the senior class of 
i Trinity College and one representative of 
the senior class of each of the other 
1 schools and colleges, to be nominated 
| annually by the deans of the schools and 
colleges and elected by the Council. 


| (h) Fifteen members at large, five to be 
| elected by the Council annually for terms 
' of three years. 





' (i) A representative of the parents of students 

_ of each of the University’s schools and col- 
leges, to be nominated annually by the 
deans of the schools and colleges and 
elected by the Council. 


(j) The chairman of each of the standing com- 
mittees of the General Alumni Association. 





(k) Honorary members, who shall be elected 
by the Council upon nomination by - its 
Executive Committee and who shall be 

= persons who have rendered extraordinary 
EA - service to the University or to the General 
Alumni Association. 


Section 3. Vacancies: When membership 
__ vacancies occur and organizations entitled to 
| — representation are left without representation 
) on the Council, the Executive Committee of 
} the Council may appoint an interim representa- 
f tive who, in the case of a class or local associ- 
ation, will also be empowered to act as interim 
president of that class or association. 


a 

et 

‘a Section 4. Officers: The officers of the 

National Council shall be a chairman and a 
vice-chairman, to be elected by the Council 
each year at its last regular meeting prior to 
July 1, and a secretary-treasurer who shall be 
the Director of Alumni Affairs ex-officio. 





(a) The terms of office for the chairman and 
vice-chairman shall be from July 1 through 
June 30 of each year. 


(b) The chairman shall preside at the meetings 
of the Council and at the meetings of its 
Executive Committee, shall be empowered 
to appoint committees to assist in carrying 
out the duties of the Council, and shall 
otherwise direct the work of the Council 
toward the effective discharge of its 
responsibilities. 


(c) The vice-chairman shall serve in the ab- 
sence of the chairman and shall otherwise 
assume duties assigned by the chairman. 


(d) The secretary-treasurer shall keep the 
records of the Council, maintain its treas- 
ury, and in general provide it with adminis- 
trative assistance and direction. 


Section 5. Executive Committee: The Execu- 


tive Committee of the Council shall be em- 
powered to act on behalf of the Council in 
all matters in the interim between Council 
meetings, and its membership shall be as 
follows: 


(a) The officers of the National Council 


(b) The officers of the General Alumni Associ- 
ation. 


(c) The president of each subsidiary associ- 
ation representing a school or college. 


(d) A representative of each school and col- 
lege whose alumni are not organized into 
a subsidiary association, to be appointed 
by the Chairman from among the National 
Council representatives of that school or 
college. 


(e) Nine members-at-large, three to be 
elected by the Council annually for terms of 
three years. 


(f) The immediate past chairman of the 
National Council. : 


Section 6. Meetings: The National Council 
shall hold regular meetings at intervals of ap- 
proximately six months, with one meeting being 
on or near Founders’ Day, December 11, each 
year and the other between Commencement 
Weekend and June 30. The dates of the meet- 
ings shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee, which may also call other meet- 
ings at its discretion. 


Article Il 
Member Organizations 


Section 1. Qualifications: Organizations of 
alumni representing schools, colleges, depart- 
ments, and divisions of the University and 
classes and geographical regions will be 
member organizations of: this association 


when, in the judgment of the Executive 
Committee of the National Council, their 
purposes and activities are consistent with the 
purposes and activities of this association and 
are directed toward the general welfare of 


Duke University. Member organizations shall. 


be entitled to the administrative and financial 
support of the General Alumni Association and 
the Department of Alumni Affairs and to repre- 
sentation on the National Council. 


- Section 2. Sub-Associations: Each sub- 


sidiary association of the alumni of a school, 
college, department, or division, shall have its 
governing documents and all proposed re- 
visions thereof and amendments thereto re- 
viewed by the Executive Committee of the 
National Council to assure that no discrepan- 
cies exist between these documents and the 


_ governing documents of the General Alumni 


Association. In order to provide a desirable 
coordination of activity and to make adminis- 
trative services available, the Director of 
Alumni Affairs or his designate shall serve ex- 
officio on the executive committee or council 
or equivalent governing body of each sub- 
sidiary association. 


Section 3. Class Organizations: Upon its 
graduation each class of the University’s com- 
bined undergraduate schools and colleges 
shall be considered a member organization, 
with the privilege of electing a president, a 
vice president, a secretary and/or treasurer, 
and such other officers as it might desire. 
Terms of office shall not exceed the five year 
interval between class reunions. 


Section 4. Local Associations: Organizations 
representative of alumni living in particular 
geographical areas shall be known as local 
associations. Each local association shall have 
the privilege of electing a president, a vice 
president, a secretary and/or treasurer, and 
such other officers as the association may 
desire, with the terms of office not to exceed 
three years. The Executive Committee of the 
National Council wiil be empowered to appoint 
a president pro-tem in any geographical area 
where a local association is deemed desirable 
but either does not exist or is not functioning. 


Article Ill 
Committees 


Section 1. Standing Committees: There shall 
be ten standing committees of the Association. 
A chairman and five or more members of each 
committee shall be appointed annually by the 
president of the Association with the approval 
of the Executive Committee of the National 
Council. A member of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Alumni Affairs will be assigned to serve 
ex-officio as secretary to each committee to 
keep its records and provide administrative 
assistance. The committees shall be as 
follows: 


) 


lumni Constitution, By-Laws 


(a) Alumni organizations, to review and advise 
concerning the programs, structure, and 
relationships of all alumni organizations. 


(b) Alumni administration, to review and 
advise concerning the administrative 
services of the Department of Alumni 
Affairs and the keeping of alumni records. 


(c) Communications, to review and advise 
concerning alumni publications and other 
forms of alumni communications. 


(d) Education, to review and advise concern- 
ing programs for continuing education. 


(e) Financial support, to review and advise 
concerning programs seeking financial 
support from alumni for the University. 


(f) Placement services, to review and advise 
concerning alumni assistance in career 
guidance and placement services. 


Student admissions, to review and advise 
concerning alumni assistance in student 
admissions. 


Student affairs, to review and advise con- 
cerning alumni programs for students. 


(h 


= 


(1) Special occasions, to review and advise 
concerning special alumni occasions both on 
campus and off that take place annually. 


(j) Special projects, to review and advise 
concerning new and special projects and 
programs for alumni that are not encom- 
passed by the other committees. 


Section 2. Special Committees: The presi- 
dent of the Association may recommend 
to the Executive Committee of the National 
Council that special committees with 
special charges be appointed from time 
to time, and he may, with the consent of 
the Executive Committee, appoint such 
committees. 


Article !V 
Amendments 


These by-laws may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present and voting 
at any regular or called meeting of the National 
Council at which a quorum of one-half of the 
membership is present, or by two-thirds of the 
members of the National Council voting by mail 
inaspecial election, provided that any amend- 
ment thus adopted does not increase the 
powers of the National Council. A written notice 
of the proposed amendments shall be sub- 
mitted to all members of the National Council 
at least 30 days prior to the time a vote is 
required. Amendments altering the powers of 
the National Council may be adopted only in 
the manner prescribed in Article IX of the 
Constitution of the General Alumni Associ- 
ation. 
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of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Dr. Walker 
has been a member of the law school faculty 
since 1968, having received the S.J.D. degree 
from Harvard after leaving Duke. 


Meredith Parsons Wheeler '63 and her three 
sons are living in Sarasota, Fla. Sh2 writes, 
‘*l am currently doing volunteer work and 
learning to function again as a single person and 
parent.” 


James A. Adams ‘64, LL.B. '67, associate pro- 


fessor of law at Drake University, Des Moines, 


lowa, was voted professor of the year by senior 
students at the Drake Law School in December. 
An annual award, it is given on the basis of 
‘“*the best teacher and the most helpful.”’ 


Donald A. Grilli '64 has been appointed 
treasurer and a member of the management 
board of the Johnson & Johnson Dental Pro- 
ducts Co. An M.B.A. graduate of Pace 
College, he is married and has two children. 
The family resides in Bridgewater, N.J. 


Richard F. Harris Il ‘64 of Charlotte is 
chairman-elect of the young lawyers section of 
the North Carolina Bar Association, 


president of Wells Fargo Bank’s corporate 
banking division, San Francisco. 


John R. Burke '65 is manager of public affairs 
at Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. He 

is also a member of the adjunct faculty in the 
mass communications department at Virginia 

Commonwealth University. 


Arthur F, Jacobsen ‘65 is a partner in the CPA 
firm of Jacobsen & Bloomgren in Great Falls, 
Mont. 


Barbara Brummett Patten (Mrs. Lloyd L.) 

‘65, her husband and six-year old daughter live 
in Mobile, Ala., where she is assistant dean 
of students at Spring Hill College and Mr. 
Patten is a member of the art faculty at the 
Univeristy of South Alabama. 


Wayne T. Peterson E.E. ‘65 is manager of 
sales and engineering for Chewning & Wilmer, 
electrical contractors in Richmond, Va. 


J. Andy Smith II °65 of Albany, N.Y., is 
enrolled in the Ph.D. program in religion and 
society at Drew University’s graduate school. 
He has also attended the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany, and Harvard Divinity 


Charlotte Bunch '66 is a resident fellow at the 
Institute for Policy Studies, Washington. She 
is also editor of Quest: A Feminist Quarterly 
and the author of numerous articles. 


Elaine Turner Bruckner B.S.N. ‘66 completed 
a Master of Science degree in community 
health nursing last August at Texas Woman's 
University, Dallas. She is currently director of 
nurses of the central district, Visiting Nurse 
Association of Dallas. 


S. Burt Fitts III '66 of Miami, Fla., is a co-pilot 
for National Air Lines and a pilot in the U.S. 
Air Force Reserves. 


J. Dean Heller ‘66 has become a member of 
the Los Angeles law firm of Tuttle & Taylor. 


Virginia Greene Levine ‘66 of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., writes that her husband, Abraham 
Levine, died on Sept. 24 of a heart attack. 

J. Richard Auman ‘67 is chief resident in 
urology at the Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, 
Va. He is married and the father of two boys, 
ages 9 and 5. 


Susan Robinson ‘64 has been elected a vice- School. 





J. Harrison Daniel, Jr., M.E. ‘67 is a 
Registered Professional Engineer in the 


For somebody with a new degree, 


what better gift 
than a place to rest 





Duke Chairs. The Duke chair is suitable for office or 
home. Each is handsomely crafted in black and gold 
with Duke shield embossed on the back. The adult arm 
chair is availabie with cherry arms for $75. The Boston 
rocker can be purchased for $65. Shipment will be from 
Durham, express collect. 


Duke Needlepoint Pillows. A new addition to our col- 
lection of Duke items is the needlepoint pillow. This 
specially designed item will be a handsome decora- 
tion in any room. The Duke shield in blue, white, and 
gold is on a white background, the pillow size being 
14x14 inches. The kit, which includes the pillow canvas, 
directions, wool, and needle, is $22.50, plus $1.50 for 
handling and mailing. 


Alumni Affairs 
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Duke Etchings. These are by Louis Orr. Two Duke 
campus scenes are available, Epworth Inn and Baldwin 
Auditorium. Each etching is 11x13 inches and is priced 
at $18. Add 60c for handling and mailing. 


Duke Wedgwood Plates. These are in blue on white 
and mulberrry on white. The border motif consists of 
conventionalized oak leaves and acorns combined with 
branches of pine. Medallions of dogwood blossoms are 
set off by a simplified seal of the University which sur- 
mounts the border. The center scenes include Old 
Trinity, Washington Duke, Craven Memorial Hall, South- 


gate, East Duke, East Union and Auditorium, Chapel — 


Tower, Vista of Chapel, Medical School, Kilgo, West 


. Library, and Crowell. All are available in mulberry ex- 


cept Southgate; Old Trinity is not available in blue. How- 
ever, because of limited inventory Southgate, Washing- 
ton Duke, Craven, Chapel Tower, and the Medical 
School are sold only when a dozen plates is purchased. 
Individual plates are priced at $6; six for $32 and a set 
of twelve for $65. Add $1 for packing and mailing one 
plate, plus 20 cents for each additional plate in the order. 


Childress Paintings. Three colored reproductions of 
paintings by Robert Childress. The view of the Chapel 
measures 18x24 inches overall, while those of East 
Campus Union and the Medical School measure 12x16 
inches. The set of three is available for $20; purchased 
separately, the Chapel is $10 and the Union and Medi- 
cal School are $5 each. Add 60 cents for handling and 
mailing. 


Add 3 per cent sales tax for all North Carolina orders; 


4 per cent in Durham. 


Checks, made payable to the Department of Alumni 
Affairs, should accompany all orders. For further infor- 
mation or to place orders, write to the Department of 


- Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706. 






District of Columbia. He lives in Spr 
Va. ‘ 


Holly W. Davis 67, M.D. °71, is an assistant Bi: 
professor of clinical pediatrics at the University — 
of Pittsburgh. 


Kent A. Zaiser 67, a research aide and ad- - 
ministrative assistant to Florida Supreme Court 
Chief Justice James C. Adkins for the past 
year, is an assistant staff attorney for the 
Florida department of natural resources. He 
resides in Tallahassee. 


Keith Whitman Bell ‘68 is assistant municipal 
attorney for Anchorage, Alaska, where he and 
his wife reside. 


Katherine A. Belton ‘68 is associate pastor of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Topeka, 
Kan. 
Robin Bodkin °68 has a grant from the French 
government for the current academic year to 
research his dissertation in French nineteenth 
century literature, his primary work being in 
Paris. In June he returns to Charlottesville, 
Va., where he is an instructor at the University 
of Virginia. He wife, Cathy Jones Bodkin 

*68, is a family therapist. 


James S. Calver '68 of Carthage, Tex., is dairy 
inspector for the state of Texas. 


Carl S. Chronister '68, who was awarded the 
J.D. degree from Dickinson School of Law in 
June 1976, is an assistant counsel with the 
office of the general counsel of the Navy. A 
member of the Pennsylvania bar, he makes his — 
home in Carlisle. 


John J. Davis ‘68, Ph.D. '75, is an assistant 
professor of theology at Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary, South Hamilton, Mass. 


Mark Heaney °68 is an assistant United States — 
attorney with the department of justice in Los 
Angeles, and his wife is the assistant supervisor 
of financial reporting and accounting analysis at 
TRW Defense and Space Systems in Redondo 
Beach. ry ME 


Patricia Kohms Ketcham (Mrs. Eric R.) 
B.S.N. ’68 received the master’s degree in 
education from Seton Hall last May. She makes 
her home in Irvington, N.J. 


Edmund M. Kneisel '68 is an associate in the 
law firm of Kilpatrick, Cody, Rogers, 
McClatchey & Regenstein in Atlanta. 


Glenn R. Lawrence ‘68, who graduated from 
Emory law school in 1973, is a partner in the 
firm of Luckett & Lawrence, English, Ind. | 


R. Donald McAfee '68 graduated from ; 
Hahnemann Medical School last June and is a 
family practice resident at Sacred Heart 
Hospital, Allentown, Pa. 


x 2 

Charles (Chuck) B. Clark, Jr., 69, who spent : 
five years in the Marines serving with q 
distinction in Vietnam and at California bases ; 
until August 1974, completed the two-year ? 
M.B.A. program at Harvard last June. He is ' 
currently associated with the Union Banking j 
System in California. F 
; 


Susan Hendrix Cronin (Mrs. Robert E.) 69 
has moved to Dallas, where her husband is an 
associate professor of medicine. j 


James B. Judd A.M. 69, a geologist, has 
joined the staff of Amoco Production Co. in 
its Denver division office. i 


Linda Hoffner Lilien 69 was promoted to 
assistant vice-president of North Carolina 
National Bank in October and is cash 
management officer in the national division, 
Charlotte. Her husband is Robert S. Lilien 
69. 


John F. Obgurn III °69 is practicing pediatrics 
in Blacksburg, Va. 


. 
: 
| 
. 
Victor M. Oliver °69 has been in the private : 
practice of ophthalmology in Baton Rouge, 

La., since July. 


Alayne Livingston Snyder ‘69 writes that she 

has been active in the campaign to keep 

Colorado’s Equal Rights Amendment and to 

ratify the Federal E.R.A. As a member of 
A.A.U.W., she is also involved in community F 
efforts on behalf of women. She and her § 
husband, W. Gordon Snyder 68, who markets | 
for 1.M.B. in Denver, together with their ‘ 
son Sean, live in Lakewood. : 


James M. Thurber °69 is a veterinarian with 
Minchew Animal Hospital, Atlanta. 


William T. Tita '69 has been the recipient of 
HEW funds for an improvement of post 
secondary school education (FIPSE) grant for 
three years to develop an experimental based 





15th Annual 


Duke University’s 
1977 
Basketball 
a Clinic 
iz for 
E Boys and Girls 
3 On the Beautiful Duke Campus 


Two Sessions 
July 10-15 and July 17-22 





Nonrefundable $50 deposit required with each application 





Boarding campers $140 — Day Campers $105 





} b For further information call 
or write: 


Bill Foster 
Head Basketball Coach 
P.O. Box 4704 

Duke Station 

Durham, N.C. 27706 
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social program at the University of Pittsburgh 
school of business. 


MARRIAGES: George C. Collett 63 to Alice 
P. Lindley. Residence: Reston, Va.... 
Edmund M. Kneisel 68 to Leslie Anne Jones 
on June 19. Residence: Atlanta, Ga... . 
Bruce A. Roberts '68 to Jane A. Fuller on 
May 24, 1975. Residence: Buffalo, N.Y. 


ADOPTED: Second child by Robert G. Smith 
°63 and Mrs. Smith, Wauchula, Fla., on June 3. 
Named Jennifer Louise. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Robert 
P. Biggers M.E. 61, M.S. 66, and Patricia 
Powell Biggers °64, Silver Spring, Md., on 
Oct. 12, 1975. Named Robert Price, Jr... . 
Third child and second son to Rebecca Burns 


_ Aldridge 62, A.M. 63, and Julian M 


Aldridge, Jr., M.Div. ’64, Charlotte, N.C., on 
Oct. 20. Named Lacy Burns. A daughter to 
Dr. Richard R. Byrne °62 and Mrs. Byrne, 
San Francisco, on Sept. 28. Named Caroline 
Haven... . First child and son to T. Edward 
Jones, Jr., 63 and Mrs. Jones, Huntsville, 
Ala., on June 18. Named Troy E., III. Second 
daughter to Peter L. Little M.E. °63 and Mrs. 
Little, Bloomsburg, Pa., on July 21. Named 
Ellen. Fourth child and second son to John 
F. Lomax ’63 and Mrs. Lomax, Anderson, 
S.C., on April 6. Named James Willis. Third 
child and first daughter to Robert E. Seymour 
*63 and Mrs. Seymour, Plano, Tex., on Feb. 1. 
Named Kathryn Ruth. . . .Second daughter to 
Morris W. Sandstead, Jr., 64 and Mrs. 
Standstead, Boulder, Colo., on Sept. 10. 
Named Martha Garrett. . . . Second daughter 
to Lynn Weaver Dillon (Mrs. Jerome A.) 

°65 and Mr. Dillon, Kensington, Md., on 
March 17. Named Patricia. Second son to 
Arthur F. Jacobsen '65 and Mrs. Jacobsen, 
Great Falls, Mont., on March 25. Named 
Kevin Dale. Second son to Virginia Yarbrough 
Martin (Mrs. H. Russell) °65 and Mr. Martin, 
Berryville, Va., on Oct. 2. Named Charles 
Thomas. Second child and first son to Zoe 
Hellerson Rae (Mrs. Bruce A.) 65 and Mr. 
Rae, Concord, Mass., on Sept. 22. Named 
Bruce Alan, Jr. . . . First child and daughter 
to Kathryn Harry Demby (Mrs. Neal A.) 

°66 and Dr. Demby, Worcester, N.Y., on Sept. 
6. Named Jessica Meredith. Second son 

to Elizabeth Hiley Kitsinger (Mrs. Otto C., 

II) ’66 and Mr. Kitsinger, Westbury, N.Y., on 
Aug. 2, 1975. Named Justin Michael. Second 
son to Lynn Holmes Trotter (Mrs. Ben W., 
Jr.) 66 and Mr. Trotter, Asheville, N.C., on 
Oct. 31, 1975. Named Reid Holmes. Second 
daughter to Sue Forbes Watson (Mrs. Ritchie 
D.) 66 and Dr. Watson, Ashland, Va., on 
Sept. 17. Named Jane Forbes. . . . A son to 
David C. Hemphill ’67 and Mrs. Hemphill, 
Houston, Tex., on Sept. 14. Named Austin 
David. Second daughter to Margaret Craig 
Schmidt (Mrs. Stephen P.) 67 and Dr. 
Schmidt, Auburn, Ala., on Sept. 21. Named 
Kimberly Kathleen. . . . Second son to James 
S. Calver °68 and Mrs. Calver, Carthage, 
Tex., on Jan. 28, 1976. Named Patrick James. 
First child and son to John Jefferson Davis 
°68, Ph.D. ‘75, and Mrs. Davis, South 
Hamilton, Mass., on Oct. 9. Named Nathaniel 
Stewart. First child and son to Glenn R. 
Lawrence 68 and Mrs. Lawrence, English, 
Ind., on Sept. 7. Named Benjamin Todd. 
Second child and first son to Grafton M. 
Potter, Jr., 68 and Mrs. Potter, Lenexa, Kan., 
on Sept. 19. Named Grafton Moore III... . 
Second child and daughter to Michael C. 
Balog °69 and Mrs. Balog, Katy, Tex., on 
Feb. 1, 1975. Named Kathryn. First child and 
son to Charles B. Clark, Jr., 69 and Mrs. 
Clark, Lamesa, Calif., on June 30. Named 
Charles B. III. First child and son to Cynthia 
Gentithes Holland °69 and Jack Cavin 

Holland ’71, Wilmington, Del., on Oct. 22. 
Named Mark Cavin. First child and son to 
Katherine Crane Leeds (Mrs. Gary L.) °69 

and Mr. Leeds, Wilton, Conn., on Feb. 2, 1976. 
Named Andrew Jordan. A son to John F. 
Ogburn III °69 and Mrs. Ogburn, blackburg, 
Va., on April 8. Named Michael James. 


°70s 


George M. Blakeslee M.F. °70, Ph.D. °75, is 

an assistant professor in the school of natural 
resources and conservation and the department 
of plant pathology at the University of Florida. 


M. Cynthia Blasingham ’70 received the 
Ph.D. degree in physiology from Indiana 
University Medical Center, Indianapolis, last 
March. Since November she has been 
conducting post-doctoral research in 
pharmacology at the Center for the Health 
Sciences, University of Tennessee, Memphis. 
The first woman to receive the Ph.D. in 
physiology from I.U. since the department’s 


inception in 1957, Dr. Blasingham is a member 
of Sigma Xi and Sigma Iota Pi, and is listed 

in American Men and Women of Science and 
Outstanding Young Women of America (1976). 


Roy M. Curlee °70 received a master’s in 
international relations from the University of 
Chicago last June, and since August 1976 

has been employed with ACTION/Peace 
Corps as the desk officer for Peace Corps in 
Southern Africa. As the one responsible for 
Peace Corps programming, staff and over 350 
volunteers, he spent seven weeks in the area 
last fall observing its activities. His home is 
in Washington. 


Donna Faw ’70 has been named producer of 
‘“Consumer Survival Kit,”’ a national television 
series on PBS. A resident of Washington, 
D.C., she received her master’s in communica- 
tions from Syracuse and started with the series 
at the Maryland Center for Public Broadcasting 
in 1973. 


John K. (Chuck) Flowe C.E. °70, a registered 
professional engineer in Illinois, is employed 
as federal projects manager for Illinois division 
of water resources. 


Jeffrey S. Lazarus *70 has a new position in 
the Harvard University administration while 
continuing to hold a part-time lectureship at 
Boston University. He lives in Newton, Mass. 


Jonathan F. Llewellyn, Lt., U.S.N., M.E. °70 
is a nuclear trained submarine officer presently 
stationed at the U.S. Naval Academy as a 
company officer. 


C. Joseph Rehkamp °70 of Millerstown, Pa., 
was appointed district attorney of Perry County 
in May 1976. 


Robert W. Rhoades °70 has completed painting 
an 80 foot mural for the state of California 
which hangs in the department of motor 
vehicles office in Bakersfield. He lives in 
Berkeley. 


Harry W. Severance, Jr., '70, a first-year 
student at Duke Medical School, is president 
of his class. 


Robert F. Todd ’70, M.D., Ph.D. ‘76, is a 
medical intern at the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston. : 


Alice Ogden Bellis °71 graduated from the 
school of religion at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., with a M.Div. cum laude in 1974 
and was ordained by Orange Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. in June of that 
year. Since then she has been a graduate 
student in Semitic and Egyptian languages and 
literature and part-time protestant chaplain at 
the Catholic University. 


Katherine A. Belton M.Div. ’71 lives in 
Topeka, Kan., where she is associate pastor 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church. 


Charles K. Broadhurst, Jr., 71, who has the 
M.A. in French from the University of Illinois 
in Urbana, is assistant editor of the AATF 
National Bulletin, a publication of the 
American Association of Teachers of French. 
This fall he resumed teaching, after spending 
two profitable years abroad, and is also doing 
coursework toward the Ph.D. in French 
language and linguistics at the University of 
Illinois. 


James A. Fraser ’71 is living in New York City 
and teaching courses at the Bank Street College 
of Education. He is also choreographing for 
Middlesex County College in New Jersey. 


Kathryn A. Hudson °71 received the M.B.A. 
from Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., in 
June 1975. She is currently a financial analyst 
with Cummins Engine Co., Inc., in Columbus, 
Ind. 


Nancy L. Redfearn '71 received the Ph.D. in 
chemistry from Princeton in September 1975 
and is working for E.I. duPont de Nemours as 
a research chemist in the biochemicals depart- 
ment. She and her husband, Roger Coffman, 
live in Wilmington, Del. 


Judy C. Perry ’71 has been elected com- 
mercial officer by the directors of Trust 
Company Bank in Atlanta. She is assigned to 
the corporate services division of the banking 
department. 


J. Russell Phillips 71 has been promoted to 
country manager for the United Arab Emirates 
for SeaTrain Lines, which he joined in May 
1976. He lives in Sharjah. 


Mark Dale C.E. ’72 of Oklahoma City received 
the M.B.A. from the University of Colorado 
in 1975 and is employed by Midland Mortgage 
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Co. in Oklahoma as head of commercial loans 
in the area. 

Joel M. Harris ‘72 completed his Ph.D. degree 
in analytical chemistry at Purdue University 
last August and is an assistant professor of 
chemistry at the University of Utah. His wife, 
Frances Nicrosi Harris '72, is a graduate student 
in counseling, also at the University of Utah, 
and they live in Salt Lake City. 


John K. Herpel M.E. ‘72 completed an intern- 
ship at Montifiore Hospital, Pittsburgh, and is a 
resident in ophthalmology at the Scheie Eye 
Institute of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. His wife, Stella Jones Herpel 
‘72, has the V.M.D. magna cum laude from the 
University of Pennsylvania and is practicing in 
Paoli. 

John Kindzierski '72 received the M.D. degree 
last June from the College of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey and is in the residency 
training program in ob-gyn at St. Barnabas 
Medical Center, Livingston, N.J. 


Jeffrey J. Kraft °72, who is a branch manager 
for a midtown Manhattan office of Marine 
Midland Bank, is also working for a graduate 
degree in business at New York University. 


Nancy W. Munkenbeck ‘72 writes that she is 
“alive and well, working as a ‘scientist’ at 
Cornell University. | am trying to organize a 
fifth reunion of ‘Munkenstock.’ Any ideas or 
responses from s.h.a.r.e. or Alspaugh people 
would be welcomed!”” 


John H. Nicholson Il EE. *72 is a financial 
analyst for IBM at the Research Triangle Park, 
N.C. He and Mrs. Nicholson, a nurse at Duke 
Medical Center, live in Durham. 


Linda Kreer Witt ‘72, a tax attorney with 
Levenfeld, Kanter, Baskes & Lippitz in 
Chicago, has published an article on the tax 
consequences of leasing transactions. 


Darrell Brookstein ‘73 is continuing his career 
in the securities field as a stock and bond broker 
for First Georgetown Securities of Washington, 
Dic; 


Fred Butner °73, LL.B. °76, is living in Key 
West, Fla., where he is assistant state attorney. 


Durant M. Glover ‘73 received the J.D. degree 
with honors from the University of North 
Carolina in May, was admitted to the North 
Carolina bar in September and is an associate 
with the law firm of*Frassineti & Shaw in 
Greensboro, N.C. While he was in law school, 
Mr. Glover was staff editor of the North 
Carolina Law Review and was admitted to the 
Order of the Coif. 


Carolyn Cook Gotay 73 and Mark J. Gotay 
*73 are doctoral candidates at the University of 
Maryland, College Park. Her work is in 
psychology and his is in physics. 


Charlotte W. Lane B.S.N. '73 received the 
master’s degree and pediatric nurse practitioner 





If | say yes, 


others may too. 


certificate from the University of California, 
San Francisco, last May. 


David G. Luther, Jr., °73 has graduated from 
Stanford Law School and is working in Dallas, 
Tex. 


J. Keith Morgan °73 graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia law school last May and has 
a position with the firm of Baker & Botts of 
Houston, Tex., and Washington, D.C. He will 
take a leave-of-absence to serve in the Navy 
J.A.G. corps,his first assignment being at 
Subic Bay, P.I. 


Frederick E. Munschauer III M.E. °73 is a 
second year student at McGill Medical School, 
Montreal. 


Karl C. Saunders ‘73 graduated from the Ohio 
State University College of Medicine last June 
and is an orthopedic surgery resident at Mount 
Carmel Medical Center, Columbus, Ohio 


Deborah L. Smith ‘73 received the J.D. degree 
last May from the University of Kansas, where 
she was editor-in-chief of the Laws, the alumni 
magazine, and was involed in the environmen- 
tal law program. She has been in Santa Fe 
since June and is a clerk with Justice Montoya 
of the New Mexico Supreme bourt. On Oct. 18 
she passed the state bar and was admitted to 
the practice of law. 


Jeffrey Clark Smith '73, who graduated from 
the University of Michigan law school, is 
employed as a law clerk for a justice of the 
Michigan Supreme Court. 


William D. Briggs ‘74 received the M.B.A. 
degree from Northwestern in June and is em- 
ployed by Arthur Andersen & Co. in Chicago. 


R. William Hale ‘74 is completing his third 
year in law school at the University of 
Maryland and is employed by Lord, Whip, 
Coughlan & Green, P.A. of Baltimore. 
Cynthia Roberts Hale ‘75 is working for the 
office of finance in the House of 
Representatives, Washington. 


Edward C. Horne ‘74, a third year student at 
Yale Divinity School, is doing an intern year 
during 1976-77 in the Yale University 
chaplain’s office. 


Elizabeth Ann McCracken ’74 is press 
assistant to U. S. Senator Ernest F. Hollings 
(D-S.C.). She lives in Arlington, Va. 


Priscilla E. Porch '74 is a first-year law student 
at Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 


Walter W. Simpson III M.B.A. ’74 has been 
promoted by Carolina Power & Light Co. to 
director of financial planning in the general 
office in Raleigh. 


Charles V. (Chip) Allen ‘75 is taking graduate 
work in anatomy at UNC-CH, and his wife, 
Nancy Sapp Allen ’76, is a junior in the School 
of Nursing at UNC-CH. 


It is an axiom among fund-raisers that the first question 
a prospective major donor to the University asks is this: 


Do your alumni support the school? 


This is a yardstick that some use to evaluate how the 
institution is regarded by the people who know it best. 

If the support of alumni is generous, the possibility is 
increased of getting support from people who don’t know 


Duke University so well. 


The Loyalty Fund at Duke helps pay for all those everyday 
expenses that don’t make the headlines but that are 


absolutely essential. 


The Loyalty Fund 


Your gift is a key 
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Floyd (Tripp) Bradd III ‘75 is in his first 
year of medical school at Eastern Virginia in 
Norfolk. He would welcome any friends/ 
alumni in the area. 


Karen G. Cloninger '75 is a second-year 
medical student at Bowman Gray in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


Janet M. Doss ‘75 is working as a procedures 
analyst for Allstate Insurance Co. Her home 
is in Palatine, III. 


Stephen W. Duffy '75 is a second-year law 
student at S.M.U., Dallas. 


David B. Epstein B.S.E. '75 has been awarded 
a master of science in engineering, with a major 
in civil engineering, from the University of 
California at Berkeley. He is employed by the 
Federal Aviation Administration at the 
Denver, Colo., airport district office. 


Robert M. Fields °75 is in law school at 
Cornell University. 


Kenneth E. Gerlitz E.E. ‘75 is employed by 
Harry Diamond Laboratories and lives in 
Beltsville, Md. 


Philip Motta °75 is married and living in 


* Honolulu. He is a Ph.D. candidate at the 


University of Hawaii, his research being in 
functional morphology and related feeding 
behavior of Hawaiian butterfly fish. 


Sung S. Park ‘75 is a second year student at 
Georgetown University Law Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Leslie Anne Ward °75 was appointed a postal 
inspector in April 1976 and is working as a 
criminal investigator in Detroit. She lives in 
Westland, Mich. 


Lawrence A. Culbertson M.Div. °76 is 
associate minister of Chapelwood United 
Methodist Church, Houston, Tex. 


Ruth P. Hardee ‘76 is working as assistant 
director of professional communications for 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architectural firm 
in Chicago. 


Allen D. Luckett ‘76 passed the CPA exam in 
May of last year and is working with Price 
Waterhouse & Co. in Chicago. He lives in 
Wilmette. 


Lisa Anne Markel B.M.E. ‘76 is a computer 
programmer and laboratory technician in the 
pediatrics metabolism laboratory at Duke 
Medical Center. 


Mary M. Millhiser °76 says she is a ‘‘week-day 
city dweller of New York,’’ working as a 
management trainee at Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co. 


Miles J. Newman °76 is a first year student at 
the Pennsylvania College of Optometry, 


© Philadelphia. 


Carole E. Nurmi ’76 is enrolled in the M.B.A. 
program at Florida Atlantic Univeristy. She 
intends to continue for a doctor of business 
administration at Georgia State. 


Christopher L. Richardson 76 will be teaching 
science in the American School, Sao Paula, 
Brazil, for the next two years. 


Gerald Corwin Stoppel M.Div. ’76 is pastor 
of Zion United Methodist Church, Sargeant, 
Minn. His wife is the former Karen Arrington 
of Asheboro, N.C. 


Susan E. Tannehill '76 of Wayne, N.J., is 
working at the securities trading desk of Marine 
Midland Bank, New York City. 


MARRIAGES: David B. Spencer ’70 to 
Deborah Mary Athmann on June 26. 
Residence: New Orleans. .. . J. Sydney Cook 
III °71 to Virginia Parker on June 26. 
Residence: Tuscaloosa, Ala. Vance D. 
Gregory, Jr., '71 to Lisa Hauman on Sept. 12. 
Residence: Edmond, Okla. . . . Robert D. 
Fitch ’72 to Margaret Anne Spigener 74 on 
April 3. Residence: Pittsburgh, Pa. Jeffrey 
Bruce Golden ‘72 to Rita Louise Palmer on 
Aug. 21 in England. Residence: New York 
City. Jeffrey J. Kraft °72 to Donna M. Lempa 
on June 12. Residence: Summit, N.J... . 
Cathy D. Harbison *73 to Harold Van 
McKinney in August. Residence: Greeley, 
Conn... . R. William Hale ’74 to Cynthia 

A. Roberts °75 on Aug. 14. Residence: 
Catonsville, Md. Jane Hamilton Reid B.H.S. 
°74 to D. Joshua Cutler M.D. ’74 on May IS. 
Residence: Portland, Ore. . . . Edward Ireland 
°75 to Cheryl McIntyre on Nov. 6. Roberta 
E. Kaplan B.S.N. '75 to Steven J. Schwane 
J.D. °75 on Oct. 16. Residence: Williamantic, 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to June 
Montgomery Angus (Mrs. Robert) ‘70 and Mr. 
Angus, Menlo Park, Calif., on April 28. Named 
Robert. First child and son to Michael London 
*70 and Mrs. London, Beverly, Mass. Named 
Todd Alan. . . . Second child and daughter 

to Carolyn Brown Winkler (Mrs. Ronald L.) 
‘71 and Mr. Winkler, Rockville, Md., on Jan. 
20, 1976. Named Kathryn Ida. . . . First 
child and son to John Kindzierski ‘72 and Mrs. 
Kindzierski, West Orange, N.J., on Aug. 28. 
Named Scott Jon. A son to Kathy Zinsmeister 
Price (Mrs. Thomas J.) B.S.N. °72 and Mr. 
Price, Suffield, Conn., on April 5. Named 
Jason Thomas. A son to Deborah Malone 


Sieger (Mrs. Charles F., Jr.) 72 and Mr ie 
Sieger, Durham, on March 15. Named Charles _ 


Alexander. .. . A son to James F. Akers 


‘73 and Mrs. Akers, Indian Head Park, Ill.,on 


Sept. 27. Named William Christopher. First 
child and son to Robin Fowler Jacobs (Mrs. 
Stephen) '73 and Mr. Jacobs, Middletown, 
N.J., on Aug. 6. Named Jonathan Fowler. - 
First child and daughter to James Keith nat 
Morgan '73 and Mrs. Morgan, Bethesda, Md., 
on July 19. Named Whitney Brooke. 


Deaths 


Julian C. Bundy, Sr., ‘10 on Oct. 26. A resident 
of Charlotte, N.C., Mr. Bundy was a cotton 
dealer for 50 years. Surviving are three sons, 


two daughters, a sister, and a brother, Charles 


W. Bundy ‘21, L’25, also of Charlotte. 


Robert B. Martin '25 on Nov. 28. Mr. Martin 
lived in Hillsborough, N.C., where he retired 
in 1966 after working 40 years as an insurance 
broker in New York City. He was president of 
his class at the time of its fiftieth reunion and 


at one time was president of the greater New 
York City Duke University alumni association. 


In addition to his wife, Myrtise Washburn — 

Martin ‘24, Mr. Martin is survived by a ‘ 
daughter, Grace Jean M. Roberts ‘57 anda 
son. J 2 oe 


Henry (Hal) Wall Little, Jr., °27 on i. om 
A resident of Wadesboro, N.C., anda 
former Anson County commissioner and — 
state representative, Mr. Little was cjathaies 
of the board of directors of the Little — a 
Cotton Manufacturing Co., a firm he he 
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segment of the business community of tere on 
county, serving on the boards of American — 
Bank & Trust Co., West Knitting Corp., — 


Wade Manufacturing Co., and North Catlin Pr 
Telephone Co. He was a former president and ie 


lifetime director of the North Carolina Textile 


Manufacturers Assn. and twice served on the 


board of directors of the American Textile 
Manufacturers Assn. Mr. Little was a member 
of the Pembroke State University board of 
trustees, serving as chairman, and was on the 


advisory board of Wingate College. Mrs. Little, : 


a daughter, Dora Ann ’67, and a son survive. 


Lawrence C. Little A.M. '29 on Dec. 21. A 
former resident of Durham, Dr. Little died at 
his home in Westminster, Md. For anumber of 
years he was professor of religion at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Survivors include his wife 
and three daughters. 


Edwin S. Yarbrough, Jr., '29 on Nov. 20. 
Death came after an apparent heart attack. Mr. 
Yarbrough was president, owner and operator 
of J. M. Mathes Co. He had been chairman 
of the board of the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors, treasurer of Tobacco 
History Corp. and the first president of the 
North Carolina Wholesalers Association. 
Surviving are his wife, four daughters, and two 
sons, one being Stuart J. ‘72 of Richmond. 
Also surviving are two sisters, Cornelia Y. 
Hines °31 of Lookout Mountain, Tenn., and 
Mary Y. Brinkmeyer °35 of Washington, D.C. 


Cosmo L. Cox 31 on Oct. 31. Mr. Cox was one 
of the longest serving fire chiefs in Durham’s 
history, and once was the youngest in the 
United States. He retired in July 1972 after 
44 years with the Durham fire department, 
first being a driver, then lieutenant, captain and 
chief. From 1948 to 1965, Mr. Cox was a 
director of the North Carolina Fire College and 
Drill School. He was also a former president 
of the Southeast Fire Chiefs Assn. and a 
member of the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs. Surviving are his wife, two 
daughters and a son. 


Josephine Wilkerson Kirk (Mrs. J. Sidney) 

‘31 on Sept. 5. Mrs. Kirk was director of social 
services in Wake County from 1941 until the 
time of her death. She and her husband made 
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t eir home in Apex. They had two children. 


ohn N. Turner ‘35 on April 10. For the past 
_ 35 years, Mr. Turner had made his home in 

_ Elizabeth City, N.C., where he was director of 
audiovisual services for the Elizabeth City- 
Pasquotank school system until his retirement. 
Previously he had been principal of S. L. 
| Sheep School, a teacher in the public schools, 

___ and an employee in the U. S. Agriculture 
Stabilization and Conservation Service. In 
addition to his wife, Mr. Turner is survived by a 


son who is a student at Duke. 


Arthur W. Knight °38 on Dec. 16. A certified 
__ public accountant in Durham, Mr. Knight 

_ became a partner in the accounting firm of 
Ashlin, Thomas & Trent, now known as 

_ Thomas, Knight, Trent, King & co., in 1948. 
__ Since 1969 he had been a member of the board 
_ of directors of the Durham Herald Co. Mr. 
Knight was also a member of the Lions 

Club. In addition to his wife, survivors include 
a daughter and a son, Arthur W., Jr., 69, a 
brother, Alton ’26, LL.B. °33; and two sisters, 
Estelle K. McCollum °37 and Helen K. 
Coolidge °40. 

Bess Whitaker Roberts 40 on Dec. 31. Mrs. 
Roberts taught elementary school in Durham 
before moving to Sanford, N.C., and in Sanford 
until her retirement. 





David Hartman wants to ‘“‘hook people on 
the news.” 

After 14 months on the dawn patrol with 
ABC-TV’s ‘‘Good Morning, America,” he 
is convinced that his show is on the right 
track to doing just that. 

‘The show is pretty close to our concept 
of what it should be,’’ says the 1956 Duke 
economics graduate. ‘‘Now we need to fine- 
tune it. We want to discuss serious issues 
in a low-key, relaxed setting. We want to 
turn people on to the news—to give them 
enough information on key issues that they 
can go elsewhere to learn more about 
them.”” 

Hartman, who interrupted his midmorning 
lunch for a telephone interview, wants the 
show to be as timely as a newspaper. 
| “Last December, the day before 
Christmas, we decided that Jimmy 
- Carter’s meeting with Mondale and the 

Cabinet nominees at Sea Island, Ga. 

would.be a unique meeting. So we got on 
» __ the phone to Jody Powell and President- 
elect Carter, and they thought the idea was 
terrific. In 24 hours, literally, we moved 
our entire operation to Sea Island. 

*“That’s our concept,”’ he says—‘‘low-key 
-and timely. And to present key people as 








Wayne P. Whitcomb °42 on May 27. A resident 
of Orange, Conn., Dr. Whitcomb was director 
of the radiation therapy center at St. Raphael’s 
Hospital. He had also been appointed associate 
clinical professor of therapeutic radiology at the 
Yale School of Medicine, an appointment 
which would have run from July 1, 1976, 

to June 30, 1981. A graduate of the University 
of Vermont Medical School, Dr. Whitcomb 
served his residency at St. Raphael’s and, after 
a year’s training in the National Cancer In- 
stitute, Manchester, England, returned to 
design the therapy center, the first of its kind in 
New England. He worked for many years for 
the Cancer Society and was president of the 
New Haven unit. In 1974 he was named 
“‘Orange Man of the Year’’ by the local 
Rotary Club. Survivors include his wife, 
Virginia Goodbody Whitcomb ‘43, a son and 
three daughters. 


Donald B. Thompson °46 on Sept. 8. Mr. 
Thompson made his home in Middletown, N.J. 


Margaret Mitchell B.S.N.Ed. 50 on Nov. 12: 
Miss Mitchell, director of nursing at Spartan- 
burg General Hospital, Spartanburg, S.C., died 
following an extended illness. She was a native 
of Alabama and graduated from South 
Highlands Infirmary School of Nursing in 
Birmingham. Prior to moving to Spartanburg, 


~ Alumni Profile: David Hartman ’56 


The man America wakes up with 


human beings—to let our viewers know that 
significant decisions are being made by 
people, not machines.” 

Citing the ‘‘symbiotic relationship 
between television news and newspapers 
and magazines,”’ Hartman says he is 
comfortable within the limitations of his 
chosen medium. 

“It’s interesting, it’s fascinating and I love 
it. I’m a naturally curious person and that 
helps. I read constantly to prepare myself. 
I go through four or five newspapers every 
day. Plus we have half a dozen people on the 
staff who are looking for stories all the 
time. It’s fun.” 

The 6-foot-5 native of Pawtucket, R.I., 
often uses the word ‘‘fun’’ to describe a 
regimen many people would find appalling. 

Each weekday he awakes at 4 a.m. in his 
Teaneck, N. J., home. An hour later 
he is doing last-minute work in ABC’s 
mid-Manhattan:studios for the program 
which is on the air from 7 a.m. until 
9 a.m. in most markets. After the show, 
Hartman goes around the corner to his office 
at 65th and Broadway and spends what’s 
left of the morning and much of the afternoon 
in writing, research and conferences. 

‘*] don’t actually work that much more 


she was assistant director of nursing at Duke 
Medical Center for 16 years. She was a member 
of the American Nurses Association, and on 
the board of directors of Zonta International 
and of the South Carolina League of Nursing. 


Pearce H. Layfield, Jr., B.D. 54 on Dec. 20. 
Mr. Layfield was pastor of West Nash United 
Methodist Church, Wilson, N.C., at the time of 
his death. He had previously served pastorates 
in West End, Tabor City, Zebulon and Benson. 
A graduate also of Emory University dental 
school, Mr. Layfield practiced in LaGrange, 
Ga., until 1952 and served as a dental officer 
in the Army Air Force during World War II. 
Mrs. Layfield, two daughters and a son 
survive. 


Joseph F. Taylor C.E. '64 on April 10. A 
resident of San Marino, Calif., Mr. Taylor 
was manager of Santa Fe International at the 
time of his death. He was an M.B.A. graduate 
of the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1971. Surviving are his wife, 
Jeanne Thompson Taylor ’63, and a daughter. 
A fund has been established in his memory at 
the Duke University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


Dr. F. Bayard Carter on Dec. 22. Dr. Carter 
came to Duke Hospital in 1931 to establish the 
department of obstetrics and gynecology of 


than when I was acting in series,’ says 
Hartman, who appeared in “‘The Bold 
Ones”’ and ‘“‘Lucas Tanner.”’ ‘“‘I’m up an 
hour earlier now and get home an hour 
later, but that’s about the difference. It’s 
very, very helpful that my wife produced a 
news show in California and was well aware 
of the demands when I got into this.”’ 

‘‘Good Morning, America’’ is ABC’s 
latest assault on NBC’s longtime ratings 
leader, ‘‘The Today Show.”’ Hartman and 
his co-host, Broadway actress Nancy 
Dussault, are the focus of an eclectic 
program which provides, in addition to 
news, consumer information from the 
likes of Sylvia Porter, F. Lee Bailey 
and others; investigative reporting from 
columnist Jack Anderson and Geraldo 
Rivera; Rona Barrett’s show business 
gossip taped and winged each night by 
satellite from Hollywood; and light 
humor from Erma Bombeck. 

The show’s light approach is designed to 
appeal to early-rising viewers, many of 
whom are bundled in under-heated homes 
(to conserve energy and save on fuel bills) 
and who are wondering if they can afford 
the cup of coffee in their hands. A difficult 
audience, says Hartman. 


which he was chairman until 1964. He 
continued as a professor until his retirement 
in 1969, and since that time he had maintained 
a private practice in Durham. During his long 
career at the University, Dr. Carter helped 

to make child-birth a safer undertaking for 
millions of women. In addition, he contributed 
more than 100 papers to scientific journals and 
wrote several books. He was president of every 
major national society of obstetricians and 
gynecologists in the United States, and in the 
1930s he helped to found the American Board 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology, the organization 
which establishes qualifications for specialists 
in diseases of women. Contributions in his 
memory may be made to the F. Bayard Carter 
Endowed Professorship Fund, Duke University. 


Joseph H. Hardison on Jan. 4. Though not a 
Duke alumnus, Mr. Hardison was the first 
chairman of the Parents of Students program 
instituted by the Duke University Loyalty 
Fund and was an honorary member of the 
Duke University National Council. He was 
chairman of the board of Edwards & Broughton 
Printing Co., Raleigh, having previously been 
vice-president from 1923 to 1960 and president 


‘from 1960 to 1969. He was also vice-president 


of Smith-Hardison Investment Co. Survivors 
include a son, Joseph H. Hardison, Jr., 
°54, M.D. °56 of Raleigh. 








‘We try to keep it light,’ he says. 
‘‘Our problem with the show—if we have a 
problem—is that we jam in too much and 
don’t leave time for casual chit-chat. We 
know most people watch a very brief portion 
of the morning news and we design our 
segments with that in mind.” 

The ratings are encouraging enough to 
indicate a good future for his show. 

‘*Although NBC has many more local 
affiliates than ABC, we’ve added 30 or 40 
stations since we went on the air. And we're 
either winning or halving the market with 
‘‘Today”’ in six or seven of the major 
markets,’ he explains. 

“‘T’ll be here for a while—you can say 
I'll be here a year or two, anyway. 
Curiously, before I began this, I had two 
or three offers to do a morning program. I 
told myself then, if I do this, I'll take six 
months or a year off to read, talk with 
people in politics and government, go to 
Washington—really prepare myself... .” 

And what happened? 

**On the tenth of October, a year ago, 
ABC called me, and three months later 
I was on the air. Since then, I’ve done 
1,300 or 1,400 interviews, and I love it. 


It’s super.” 
—JOHN JUSTICE 
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Do youremember 
your Duke P.O. box number? 


We do. You can bank on it! 


And you can bankin it, if you're the first to order this custom-made 
hand-crafted, solid-oak Executive Bank, with a solid brass door 
from your own Duke Post Office box! A collector’s item to pass 
down in your family for generations to come, this bank is yours for 
$60.00. Limited quantities of original brass doors, dating as far back 
as 1930, will go on first-come, first-served basis, please no tele- 
phone orders. If yours is already claimed, we'll send an exact 
duplicate with your old number in place. /f you don’t remember 
your box number, tell us when you were here. We'll check your 
record and send you your box, whether it was double-dial (illus- 
trated) or single dial, complete with combination to open your 
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Mail Your Check and Order To: 
Duke University 
Drawer AM, Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 


Please make your check payable to Duke University. 


Sorry no phone orders or credit card charges. 


] 


My P. O. Box Number was: 


Years at Duke 19__ to 19__ 








bank. All proceeds above actual costs will go toward Duke’s new bbe 

University Center, a tax deductible gift receipt will be provided. ADDRESS: 

This is a one-time-only chance for Duke alumni and students. 

Don’t miss it. Allow up to 60 days for delivery. CITY STATES ees 





Price includes shipping and sales tax. $60.00 
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Winslow Homer's ‘Waiting for a Bite,"’ a part of Duke Art Museum's permanent collection, is among other seasonal works now up through April. 


Oceanside outing 


Once again, alumni will have a chance to 
spend a spring weekend on the North 
Carolina coast, at Duke’s Marine Labora- 
tory. The occasion will be the fourth in a 
series of Saturday Seminars sponsored this 
year by the department of alumni affairs. 
The topic for the April 23-24 seminar is 
oceanography— ‘Duke University and the 
World’s Oceans.’’ The weekend will 
include talks by staff members at the 
laboratory. In addition to a tour of the 
facility, there will be an afternoon boat 
trip to the Outer Banks and an oppor- 
tunity to visit the recently renovated 
Hampton Marine Museum in Beaufort. A 
block of rooms has been reserved at the 
waterfront Whaler Inn on Atlantic Beach. 
An area mailing will be going out describing 
the seminar in detail or you may write 
Marine Laboratory Seminar, Department of 
Alumni Affairs, Duke Station, Durham, 
N.C. 27706. 


We’ve got your number 


When you first came to Duke, one of the 
strongest links with back home was 
probably your campus mailbox. You may 
even remember your box number. But if 
you don’t, Duke does, with few exceptions, 
through files in the University Archives. 
At any rate, you now have a chance to 
use that box again. In fact, this time you 
can own it. The West Campus post 

office was remodeled last year and the old 
mailbox fronts (some 2,300 of them) are 
being offered to alumni. A local cabinet- 
maker has installed each brass door on a 
solid oak box (reminiscent of West 
Campus woodwork) to create an executive 
bank. Harry Rainey, who manages the 


University Stores, spent several days 
digging through a government warehouse 
in Washington last fall and recovered ~ 
about half the original Duke boxes and 
some exact duplicates. The rest were 
recovered locally. The Postal Service 
responded to a request from Duke 
President Terry Sanford, relayed by 
Congressman Charlie Rose, to make the 
boxes available. Some of these boxes date 
back to the original Duke Station of 1930. 
Others were installed in the 1940s and 

50s. The handcrafted banks are available 
to alumni for $60. (See advertisement in 
this issue for ordering information.) All 
proceeds go toward the University Center, 
which will get under construction later this 
year. 


Weekend revival 


Joe College Weekend is being revived this 
spring—partly due to the efforts of seniors, 
who saw the last such weekend as freshmen. 
This year’s four-day rites-of-spring celebra- 
tion will run Thursday through Sunday, 
April 14-17. It will be mostly outdoors on 
West Campus. Started in the 1950s, the 
weekend was discontinued in 1973 because 
of its cost to the University. It is attempting 
to be self-supporting this time. The weekend 
will be superimposed over the one-day 
spring celebrations held in the past few 
years. Details are not firm yet, says chair- 
man Bruce Zimmerman, but there will be 
contests, outdoor music, a crafts fair; there 
may bea big-game comedy show and a major 
outdoor concert. For sure, cartoonist Mel 
Blanc will speak in Page Auditorium on 
Friday and the Blue and White game will 
be played in Wade Stadium on Saturday. 
For information write Joe College Weekend, 
Box KM, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 
27706. 


Class action 


Continuing Education’s schedule for April 
and May includes 10 new courses and 
several workshops. The courses, which 
get under way the week of April 11, meet 
for about six sessions at an average fee of 
$35. They are ‘‘Life Planning for 
Women’’; ‘“‘How to. . .”” workshops for 
determining interests, writing resumes, 
having interviews (these can be taken 
individually); “‘The Socratic Circle: More 
American Short Stories’’; ““‘The Political 
Novel’’; ‘‘Assertive Behavior: Positive 
Self-Expression’’; ‘‘Soundscape I—A 
Basic Audio Workshop’’; ‘‘Ancient 
Civilizations of Mexico and Central 
America’’; ‘“‘Late Baroque Music for the 
Organ.”’ For those who'd like to know 
more about this region’s roots, two 
courses will be offered at the old Stagville 
plantation, just opened as an innovative 
center for retrieving and storing 
information about this area’s past. The 
courses include plantation tours and an 
architectural survey of North Carolina. 
On May 14 a one-day program ‘‘Law 
Day for Women: By Lawyers for 
Laypersons”’ will be conducted. Work- 
shops are: “‘Assertive Behavior for 
Asserters’’ on April 16; ‘‘New Ways to 
Work” on April 27; ‘‘Public Speaking 
Clinic”’ on April 30 and May 7; ‘‘The 
Woman Alone’’ on May 15 (women from 
40 to 55), May 22 (women from 55 to 

65), June 5 (women over 65); and -‘‘Values 
Clarification Workshop”’ on May 21. For 
more information about Continuing 
Education’s expanding curriculum call 
684-6259 or write Office of Continuing 
Education, 107 Bivins, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. 





Spring medley 


On Easter afternoon the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens will be alive with music and 
flowers. Under the direction of Paul 
Bryan, the 60-member Duke Wind 
Symphony will perform at 2:30 p.m. April 
10 in front of the fish pond—in a 20-year- 
old tradition. Student soloists are soprano 
Katherine Posner and trumpeter Mark 
Murray. 


For its final concert of the year on April 
14 the 100-voice Chorale will perform 
under the direction of student director 
Rick Weinberg. The program includes 
spirituals, madrigals and selections from 
Haydn’s *‘The Creation.”’ The free 
concert is at 8:30 p.m. in the Mary Duke 
Biddle Music Building. 


The Savoyards, the town-gown group of 
Gilbert and Sullivan enthusiasts, is 
staging ‘““The Sorcerer’’ on Friday and 
Saturday, April 22 and 23, in Page 
Auditorium. George Williams of the 
English faculty is dramatic director; Paul 
Bryan is music conductor. Performances 
begin at 8:15 p.m. Tickets are $3.50 and 
are available at Page Box Office, Box KM, 
Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Hoof ‘n’ Horn, which had planned to think 
small this year, has wound up with a 31- 
member cast doing “‘Camelot.’’ Directed 
by Meredith Marcellus of the immunology 
department, the group will perform for 
two weekends this spring—April | and 2, 
and May 6 and 7 (commencement 
weekend). Performances are at 8:30 p.m. 
in Page Auditorium. Tickets are $3.50, 
available at Page Box Office, Box KM, 
Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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Representation by taxation 





The widespread loss of confidence in American 
institutions, and the resulting threat of a wholesale 
dismantling of a generation’s legislative achievements, 
have prompted an urgent need to think seriously about new 
ways to restore the public’s sense of control over 
government. : 

Consider, therefore, the following scheme designed to 
give citizens a direct voice in federal spending decisions. 

Each year taxpayers would find attached to their 
income tax form a budget allocation form that would 
detail how last year’s taxes were allocated among basic 
governmental programs, indicate how the President (and/or 
Congress) proposes to allocate this year’s taxes and provide 
a blank column for taxpayers to specify their own 
preferences for distributing tax revenues among these 
programs. 

These citizen votes would then be aggregated (with 
no-votes interpreted as concurrence with Presidential or 
legislative proposals), and the results used to determine 
basic program spending totals for the coming year. 

Since the President and Congress would still have to 
decide which activities to fund within each program area, 
the new scheme would expand citizen control over a 
crucial governmental function without completely usurping 
executive and legislative responsibilities, especially since 
many citizens would undoubtedly choose to ratify 
Presidential or Congressional spending proposals. 

To avoid excessive disruption of essential government 


functions, moreover, citizen decisions could be constrained 
somewhat by limiting the plan to only a set proportion of 

the budget, or by preventing more than a fixed percentage 
change in any program’s funding in any one year. The plan 
could also be phased in slowly to determine whether volatile 
year-to-year shifts would occur. 

Whatever the details, ample precedent for the basic 
idea is readily available: in the campaign finance checkoff 
system already on the tax forms; in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s new ‘‘T-dollar’’ concept, which expresses federal 
program expenditures in terms of the cost to the average 
taxpayer; and, most vividly, in the familiar procedure used 
by local United Fund charities to allow contributors who 
so desire to designate which authorized agencies should 
receive their contributions—an option that legitimizes 
centralized collection and disbursement with minimal effort. 

Adapting the United Fund way to federal budgeting 
should yield similar positive results, plus some others. For 
example, it should stimulate greater attention to program 
evaluation by agency administrators. 

Conceivably, we might look forward to the day when 
our tax and allocation forms will be accompanied by a 
simple booklet prepared by the Congressional budget 
office or the General Accounting Office reporting on 
program results. 

The new plan could also provide a vehicle for 
soliciting more detailed citizen direction on a handful of 
specific government activities (food stamps, the B-1 bomber, 


mass transit). Each taxpayer could even be permitted to 
earmark up to $20 of taxes for any of these listed 
activities. (This would commit less than $2 billion, 

a fraction of our $450 billion budget.) 

To be sure, important features of the plan must still 
be mapped out, such as these: what the list of program 
categories on the allocation forms should look like, how 
the new system would be merged with the existing budget 
process, and whether to allow each taxpayer to allocate 
his or her own tax payments as in the United Fund model 
(which would give large taxpayers a greater say), or 
whether to assign one vote to each tax form (two for 
joint returns) and allow the taxpayer to allocate it 
among program categories (0.01 to community development, 
0.20 to defense, etc.). 

However these procedures are settled, this new 
approach could contribute importantly to the citizenry’s 
sense of efficacy, enrich the discourse on public purposes 
and perhaps even add a measure of enjoyment to the 
otherwise tiresome chore of filing taxes. 

—Lester M. Salamon 


Dr. Salamon, associate professor of political science and 
policy sciences at Duke, specializes in the politics of social 
and economic change, urban politics and policy analysis. 
This originally appeared in the New York Times and is 
reprinted, slightly revised, with permission.© 1976 by 
New York Times Co. 
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Zoologist Wainwright, in an office full of shapes and designs 


In Steve Wainwright’s view, Mother Nature is a mechanical 
engineer. 

The Duke zoologist who has been studying the design 
of plants and animals for over a decade sees nature as a 
genetic engineer, putting various materials and shapes 
together to turn out organisms that can cope with the 
mechanical stresses of their environments. 

This means that Wainwright takes a different view of the 
world than most people. When he sees a spider web, he 
doesn’t start clutching at his collar—he admires the elastic 





Looks good, 
but does it work? 


Zoologist finds art and strength in the way things are put together 
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strength of this device; when he sees a bull approaching, 


he doesn’t start looking for the nearest fence—he marvels 


at the way the heavy head is attached to the body; when 
he finds a furry caterpillar humping across the lawn, he 
doesn’t try to step on it—he studies the fluid-filled tube 
that enables the animal to push itself along. KCCY 
Wainwright started studying mechanics on the premise 
that the forms—shapes—or structures—and the functions 
of biological structures must be tied together. Designer 
Buckminster Fuller’s insistence that there should be basic 


“There should be principles 
of design which are the same 
whether you’re an engineer or 
a biologist’ 


principles and a universal language of design led Wain- 
wright first to seek out those principles, and then to help 
write a book which would set them forth. 

‘Fuller's message,’ says Wainwright, *‘is that designers 
should all be able to speak to one another—that they 
shouldn't hide in their specialties behind walls of jargon. 
Therefore there should be principles of design which are 
the same whether you're an engineer or a biologist. 

‘| sought those principles,’ he adds. *‘I’m here to 
tell you that there are principles of design—and I’m also 
here to tell you that you don’t just go to a book and look 
them up.” 

Instead, Wainwright, together with W. D. Biggs, J.D. Currey 
and J.M. Gosline, sought out the principles as they applied 
to living things and produced a book, ‘‘Mechanical Design 
in Organisms,’ which shows that biological structures can 
be understood as solutions to engineering design problems. 
The book came out last year to enthusiatic reviews. 

Wainwright was in a good position to dream up such a 
book. As a scientist, he is a reductionist, someone who 
looks for overlying principles, the big picture. And he 
demands his students look for them, too. By nature, he 
is prone to cross the lines between fields. And his 
upbringing led him to have an interest in design. 

**My mother was an artist, a watercolorist, with a good 
eye for architectural shape,’’ Wainwright says, ‘‘and 
my father was a mechanical engineer who manufactured 
bicycle and motorcycle chains for the transmission of 
power—which is what I'm into.”’ 

His brother, a student and colleague of Buckminster 
Fuller, resigned his teaching post at the Harvard School 
of Design to become a full-time sculptor. He makes large, 
outdoor mobiles. 

Wainwright, too, has taken up sculpture. During the 
period the book was taking shape, he began studying 
painting, but switched to sculpture because “‘it was structure 
I could feel.’ He recently had a wood sculpture on display 
at the Peanut Gallery in Durham. 

His diversity of interests is obvious to anyone entering 
his office. The hallway leading to the office is lined with 





Muscles of the caterpillar, which is 

covered in a flexible, skin like cuticle, force 
body fluids around—including in and out of 
legs—to make the creature walk. 
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posters from art exhibitions, drawings by friends, doodles 
by himself. Inside the door is a couch covered with a 
brightly striped South American blanket. Marimekko prints 
hang behind it. The bookcases overflow with books on 
designing mechanics, plants and invertebrates. Crouching 
in nooks and crannies are shells, feathers, dried cactus 
and coral skeletons, crystals, fossils, plastic models of kelp, 
engravings of insects and fish skins. 

Wainwright himself is a small bearded man who wears 
wild shirts, bow ties and soft shoes. He holds bachelor’s 
degrees from Duke and Cambridge; he received his 
doctorate at Berkeley and studied later at the Karolinska 
Institute in Sweden and at the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institute in Massachusetts, before he came to Duke in 1964. 

Greatly influenced by the tutorial system at Cambridge, 
he used this method of readings, discussions and essay- 
writing in his courses in biomechanics, and has influenced 
a number of graduate students to make biomechanics 
their work too. His students have studied and published 
work on such subjects as how the spider web catches 
flies, how the squid swims, how sea anemones and giant 
kelp resist the intertidal surf, how tiny animals move 
among sand grains. 

‘‘Graduate students,’’ says Wainwright, ‘‘are the light of 
my professional life.”’ 

The message Wainwright transmits to his students and 
the message put forth in the book is that organisms can 
be shown to be designed. 

‘New designs result from genetic changes or 
mutations,”’ says Wainwright. ‘‘The best designs survive 
natural selection in further generations while less fit 
designs do not. So we say that an organism is designed 
for life in a particular set of conditions.”’ 

The mechanical properties of any design are dependent 
on two things—geometry and material. Each can be 
studied independent of the other, but if the two are put 
together, it’s possible to predict what the design is capable 
of doing, mechanically. Two bricks may have the same 
geometry, or shape, but if one is made of baked clay 
and the other of gelatin, the way they react to being 
dropped, squeezed, kicked or pulled will be quite 
different. 

For example, Wainwright points out, ‘‘a dog’s ear 
flops while a rabbit’s ear stands erect. The ears have 
similar geometries, but the cartilaginous material in the 
rabbit’s ear is stiffer than that in the dog’s ear—a change 
in material. 

‘**Gazelle’s shinbones are very much slenderer than 
elephant’s shinbones,”’ he continues. ‘‘Elephant legs must 
support proportionately far greater weight than gazelle legs— 
and must do it with the same material, bone. So, very 
much thicker bones have evolved in the elephant design— 
a change in geometry.”’ 

Living things must have their materials arranged so that 
they can effectively resist the mechanical forces in their 
environment. As Wainwright says, ‘‘Bodies, limbs and 
stems have three ways to respond to wind, waves and 
gravity. They can stretch in tension, be squashed in 
compression or be bent.”’ 

Of the three, bending is the most dangerous. 

“In compression or tension,’’ Wainwright explains, 
“the entire cross section of a beam is involved in resisting 
the force. In bending, the thing is stretched at one side, 
compressed on the other, and most of the material in the 
beam is not involved in resisting.”’ 

Because most of a beam’s resistance to bending comes 
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from the material on the outside, tubes are almost as 
strong as solid beams. And, since tubes are lightweight, 
they are easy to build and easy to carry around, and 
many biological structures—bones, reeds, bamboo and 
grass stems—are tubular. 

Cutting down on weight is important to most land 
creatures. As Wainwright points out, ‘‘On the surface of 
the earth, all weights must ultimately be supported against 
gravity by compression.” 

This means that the heavier the organism, the bigger its 
stem or legs must be to support it against gravity. So, 
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A large muscle attached to both shells of the 
clam shortens, bringing the shell halves tightly 
together. When the muscle relaxes a rubbery 
ligament springs the shell open. 

AER St NS BE a a CE ES SD 
to cut down on weight and gain flexibility, creatures use 
supportive systems which combine compression-resisting 
elements, like bones and fluids, with lightweight tension- 
resisting elements like fibers, muscles and ligaments. 

The oldest and simplest supportive system is that of the 
original cell. This is simply a tension-resisting membrane 
surrounding a compression-resisting fluid, and is called a 
hydrostatic skeleton. A creature such as a sea anemone, 
which has a no-frills hydrostatic skeleton, can stand upright, : 
contract its tensile muscles against the water in its ‘‘gut,”” , 
bend slowly and even execute slow, ponderous bY 
somersaults. 

People use hydrostatics, too. 

“If you pick up a book with your hand,”’ Wainwright 
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‘I’m a reductionist as a 
scientist—in art I always start 
out doing something lifelike 
and end up abstract’ 





explains, ‘‘your rigid skeletal system—bones, muscles, so 
forth—can handle that much weight. But if you pick up a 
table, you find that you first catch your breath, tense 
your stomach muscles, close the throat so that air cannot 
escape from the lungs. 

“You’re working with two fluid-filled chambers—the 
lungs and the abdomen. You use these two balloons as 
additional compressive elements. When you want to use 
the whole system, you use hydrostatics as well as the bone 
system.” 

When someone lifts this way, most of the weight is 
passed directly to the pelvis and from there the leg bones, 
so that the spine holds only about a third of the burden. 

One of Wainwright’s examples of the way compression 
and tension elements can be combined to support a weight 
is found in the head and neck of a large animal, such as a 
bull. This structure looks like a lowered drawbridge. The 
massive, heavy head is pushed by compression out in front 
of the shoulders at the end of the vertebral column. The 
vertebrae over the back and shoulders have tall projections 
which stick up over the back like pylons on a suspension 
bridge. Attached to these is a springy, rubber-like ligament, 
which is also attached to the head and which holds the head 
up against the bones of the neck. 

“‘That’s what holds the head up,’ says Wainwright, 
‘‘and the advantage of that—instead of compression alone— 
can be seen if you think of the running animal. If the 
head were rigidly supported on compression alone, the 
animal would get a shock every time its foot struck down. 
Here the impact is taken as an elastic bounce and the 
animal can avoid shaking his brains loose.”’ 

When a picador in a bullfight goes in at the bull with 
that knife on the end of a stick, he explains, his job is to 
sever the elastic ligament so that the bull’s head will drop 
and the matador can go in over the horns. 

Compression and tension are found in a spider’s orb 
web. The spider borrows the compression members of the 
system from its surroundings, in the form of twigs, walls 
or chimney corners. 

“The spider web is a pure tension system,”’ says the 
Zoologist, ‘‘but it has to have a wall or tree to hang onto 


or it would be flat on the ground.”’ 

The spiral threads of the web are not only lightweight, 
strong and almost invisible, but are sticky and stretchy. 
This, Wainwright says, makes the web ‘“‘like the tar baby 
of Br’er Rabbit fame.”’ 

When a grasshopper lands in the web, the threads not 
only stick to him—but they stretch when he kicks. Though 
the grasshopper is one of the great kickers of the insect 
world, he can’t kick far enough to stretch the web to the 
breaking point. (Spider silk must be stretched to more than 
three times its original length before it breaks.) So, while 
the grasshopper is busy struggling, the spider comes down 
and wraps him up for lunch. 

Engineers find spider silk fascinating because of its 
great strength, stretchiness and flexibility, but the material 
Wainwright and his coauthors admire most is one 
developed by the plant kingdom—cellulose. 

*‘Mechanically speaking,’’ they write in the textbook, 
“cellulose is the best tensile material for its weight 
available to organisms; wood is as effective. . .in resisting 
bending as any biomaterial; and plant parts are as simple 
and elegantly designed as any organisms on earth. What 
more can we say?”’ 

Wainwright’s regard for wood has led him to use it for 
sculpture. 

“*T really like wood because it’s a super interesting 
biological material,’’ he says. 

As a biologist, Wainwright has the knowledge many 
artists seek when they study anatomy. He knows biological 
structure, and is by profession a careful observer. In art 
that’s half the battle. In addition, when he works with wood, 
he knows his material—its potentials and strengths—ina way 
that few sculptors can know it. 

‘Most sculptors use wood as if it were stone,”’ he says. 
“‘] want to take advantage of its properties. It’s a classical 
bend- and compression-resisting material, but it’s also a fine 
tension-resisting material. You should be able to use it in thin 
pieces in sculpture. What I’m interested in doing is making 
wood sculptures that are wide, thin membranes that appear 
to float, or soar. 

“I love to do abstractions. I like to reduce things to 








A sea anemone is something like a mobile 
water balloon. Muscles pull against the 
compression-resistive water inside to allow the 
animal to move and change its shape. 
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A spider web is a purely tensile system— 

the spider or its victims hang onto the 

threads. The web, in turn, hangs from 

compression members—walls, twigs, 
whatever—that are borrowed from the 
surroundings. e 














essentials. I’m a reductionist as a scientist—in art, I 
always start out doing something lifelike and end up 
abstract.”’ 

The reductionist point of view has led Wainwright to 
look beyond his own immediate field for explanations of the 
ways plants and animals work. The overriding interest that 
has led him into other fields has been his interest in 
structure and design. 

He has found a broad group of people in the Duke 
community with similar interests. For example, George 
Pearsall—of the School of Engineering—taught 
Wainwright about mechanics and collaborates with Wain- 
wright’s group on studies of biological structure. 

William Hylander—of the department of anatomy and 
anthropology—studies jaws and teeth, both as structures 
and as indications of human evolution. Frank Smullin—of 


_ the art department—teaches sculpture to Wainwright and 


studies frameworks with the engineers, and biological 
structures with Wainwright. ; 

Behind all these exchanges of knowledge lies an 
agreement with Buckminster Fuller’s remark that ‘‘Nature 
wrote all the rules of structuring.” 


—BARBARA SCOTT MURDOCK 
Murdock M.A.’69, who has a bachelor’s degree in bio- 


chemistry from the University of Chicago and a master’s 
in zoology from Duke, writes about scientific matters. 
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Economy will be topic 
for Summer Institute 


\lumni who return to the Duke campus 
for a week this June will hear faculty 
members dissect the U.S. economy ina 
series of lectures dealing with employment, 
government regulation and the future of 
banking. 

Che five-day Alumni Summer Institute, 
sponsored June 12-17 by the department of 
alumni affairs, will be on *‘Money and the 
Economy.” 

This third annual institute will lead up to 
\lumni Weekend, the largest alumni 
gathering of the year at Duke. Some 700 
were on campus for the weekend last 
June, with more than 500 at the main 
banquet. The institute, for which alumni 
live in a dormitory and take meals in the 
dining halls, has drawn about 60 persons in 
each of the past two years. 

Registration begins June 11 for the 
institute and June 17 for the weekend. 
Reservations are necessary for both. 

For the institute, William P. Yohe of the 
economics faculty will coordinate the 
lectures and John Friedrich of the physical 
education department will direct recreation 
for adults and children. 

Yohe will kick off the lecture series 
with a talk on ‘‘Can We Stabilize the 
Economy at Full Employment?”’ Other 
lecturers and topics include Martin 
Bronfenbrenner of economics on ‘‘The 
Marxian Diagnosis,’’ Kalman Cohen of 
business administration on ‘‘The Future of 
Banking,” Lawrence Goodwyn of history 
on “‘Money, History and Cultural 
Innocence,”’ and Henry Grabowski of 
economics on “Costs and Benefits of 
Government Regulations.”’ 

The reuniting classes for this year’s 
\lumni Weekend are those ending with 
and 2 and 7. The banquet will be Friday 
night, June 17, with Duke President Terry 
Sanford speaking. The Saturday morning 
lectures will be a continuation of the 
institute topic and the noon picnic will 
be on the lawn near the East Campus 
gazebo. Class dinners and breakfasts will 
be held Saturday night and Sunday morning, 
and the weekend will end with a worship 
service in the Duke Chapel. 

Alumni will stay in Edens Quadrangle 
for the institute and this will also be the 
headquarters for the weekend. 

Total costs for the Summer Institute 
is $165 for adults and $125 for children 
under 12. For the weekend, tickets are 
available for each event. 

Inquiries should be directed to the 
Department of Alumni Affairs, Duke 
Station, Durham, N.C. 27706 or (919) 
684-5114. 
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Alumnus Keithley wins 
playwriting contest 


George Keithley °57, best known for his 
book-length poem ‘*The Donner Party,”’ 
won first place in this year’s Duke Player's 
playwriting contest. The play, a historical 
drama dealing with Aaron Burr entitled 
“The Best Blood of the Country,”’ was not 
produced because the period sets required 
were not available. 

“We simply could not afford to do the 
play because we could not do it justice,” 
explains Bob Kusnetz ‘77, past president of 
Duke Players. 

Kusnetz says that a panel of judges, 
including faculty members and students, 
was unanimous in selecting Keithley’s full- 
length play as the best. 

A freelance writer and English professor 
at California State University in Chico, 
Keithley entered the play contest after he 
saw it announced in the Register. 

Two other alumni entered the competition 
but the second- and third-place winners 
were students—second place to graduate 
student David M. Guy for a psychological 
drama called *‘Ways of Life’’ and third 
place to senior lan N. Abrams for a 
comedy called ‘‘The Bishop of Mishigasi.”’ 
Both these plays were produced in Branson 
Theater in March. 

Keithley was on campus after the publica- 
tion of his second book of poems, *‘Song 
in a Strange Land,’ which won the Poetry 
Society of America’s Castagnola Award in 
1975. 


Trustee nominees 
include alumni head 


The University’s board of trustees has 
nominated eight persons, including the 
president of the alumni association, to serve 
on the board. 

All of the nominees will serve six-year 
terms upon election to the 36-member board 
except the student, who will serve three 
years. 

Four of the nominees will be chosen by 
Duke alumni who will vote this spring, three 
will be chosen by the North Carolina 
Conference of the United Methodist Church 
and one by the Western North Carolina 
Conference of the church. 

Alumni candidates, previously 
announced in the Register, include: 

> Nancy Hanks °49, chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts and the 
National Council on the Arts, has served 
two previous terms on the board. 

> Isobel Craven Lewis °37, a great- 
granddaughter of Trinity College’s first 
president and the first alumna to be elected 





Les Brown ’36, on campus in March as guest conductor of the Duke Wind Symphony, 
spent some time with students and others reminiscing about his career as a bandleader. 
At Duke he led a group called the Blue Devils for three years, before hitting the road 
to establish himself with his Band of Renown. As an encore to the spring concert, the 
Wind Symphony played a symphonic arrangement of ‘‘Sentimental Journey,”” Brown’s 
theme song over the years. 

































chairman of the University’s National 


Council, is up for her first full term. 


> Clifford W. Perry °36, director of 


~ Hanes Corp. in Winston-Salem, has served 
_ two terms on the board. 


> Edmund T. Pratt, Jr., °47,:chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of. - 
Pfizer International, Inc., is up for his 
first term on the board. 

Nominations by the United 
Methodist Conferences are: 

> Katherine Goodman Stern ’46, 
president of Duke’s General Alumni 
Association, is active in civic affairs 
in Greensboro, where she lives. 

> Abraham J. Tannenbaum ’31,M.D.’35, 
is a physician in Greensboro. 

> Nathan T. Garrett, president of the 
accounting firm of Garrett, Sullivan and 
Co., in Durham, is executive director and 
founder of the Foundation for Community 
Development. 

> Jennifer Hillman ’79 from South Bend, 
Ind., is active in student government and 
women’s athletics. 


Kick ‘bad habits’ — 


_ with a little help 


‘*A habit cannot be tossed out the 
window,’ Mark Twain wrote. ‘‘It must be 
coaxed down the stairs one step at a 
time.” 

If the humorist had lived long enough 
to enroll at Duke Medical Center’s “‘Bad 
Habits Clinic,’ he might have had 
occasion to try his wit. 

Medical psychologists at the new clinic, 


formally known as the Behavioral Change 


and Self Control Program, are using a 
variety of recently developed behavior- 
therapy techniques to help essentially 
normal people kick stubborn habits. 
Clinic director Patrick Boudewyns 
associate professor says the list of “‘bad 
habits’’ includes such ingrained behavior 
patterns as insomnia, overeating, head- 
ache-causing tension and anxiety, chronic 
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pain, sexual dysfunction, smoking and 
phobias. 

“‘Insomnia, for example, is a big 
problem in our culture,” he says. *“‘And 
people tend to compound it by lying 
awake in bed telling themselves, ‘If I 
don’t get to sleep pretty soon, I’m going 
to feel rotten in the morning.’ ”’ 

Worry increases as the minutes crawl 
by, making it even harder to fall asleep 
and beginning a vicious cycle of pillow 
thumping, turning and tossing, 
Boudewyns says. 

‘*The insomnia therapy offered by the 
clinic is a very straightforward thing 
called stimulus control,’’ the psychologist 
says. ‘‘Instead of lying in bed, individuals 
are encouraged to get up, leave the 
bedroom and begin an activity that 
refocuses their minds on more positive 
thoughts before they return to bed.”’ 

Reading and light housework are two 
such activities. 

This advice, which Boudewyns says 
anyone having trouble sleeping can test 
at home, is coupled at the clinic with 
training in progressive muscle relaxation, 
meditative exercises, self-hypnosis and 
biofeedback, in which subjects learn to 
hear or see their muscles relax using 
electronic devices. 

Psychological screening determines 
which technique is most likely to help 
the insomniac and also identifies other 
problems such as clinical depression that 
may discourage sleep. 

““We see ourselves more as educators 
than therapists, and we are trying to get 
away from the notion that we’re dealing 
with abnormality,’’ Boudewyns explains. 
“These are the kinds of problems that 
everyone has, so we call the people we 
see clients rather than patients.” 

For people who have given up on diets, 
clinic psychologists have initiated an 
eating disorders program. 

‘‘We know physicians have been 
prescribing diets for people who are 
overweight for as long as there have been 
physicians and overweight people,” 
Boudewyns says. “‘But if you go back a 
year later and look at those who have lost 
weight on a diet, 95 percent of them will 
be back to the weight they were before.” 

Behavioral principles that teach 
overweight individuals how to shed poor 
eating habits are far more effective in the 
long run in combating excess fat than diet 
that help them shed a few pounds 
temporarily, he said. 

Boudewyns says tension and anxiety 
also are commonly acquired bad habits 
and that researchers across the country 
have developed a number of techniques in 
recent years for helping people cope with 
them. 

‘Valium and librium, both tranquilizers, 
are the first and second most prescribed 
drugs in our drug-oriented society,’ he 
says. ‘“These medications are so abused 
that they are contributing to what is 
really a major crisis. 

“‘We’re trying ta encourage physicians 
and psychiatrists who see patients for 
tension and anxiety to consider behavioral 
alternatives instead of immediately writing 
out prescriptions for tranquilizers.” 

Techniques used for combating phobias 
—irrational fears of harmless snakes, 
microorganisms, enclosed spaces, flying 
or high places—for example include 
““systematic desensitization’’ and 
‘flooding,’’ Boudewyns explains. 

In systematic desensitization, he says 
that the client first learns to relax and in 
subsequent sessions slowly begins to 
face his fears. If he is afraid of snakes, 
he might be instructed to fantasize about 
toy snakes. Then he would fantasize about 


real snakes, and the progression would 
continue until he could hold a harmless 
live snake while remaining relaxed. 

““You can’t be relaxed and anxious at 
the same time,’’ Boudewyns said. ‘‘It’s 
as simple as that.”’ 

In flooding, which is a more rapid 
approach to phobia control, the client is 
simply asked to do the thing he is 
afraid of, under supervision, until the 
anxiety ‘‘extinguishes itself.”’ 

“Contrary to what most people think, if 
someone who is really afraid faces his 
fears, he doesn’t go crazy,’ Boudewyns 
points out. ‘‘He may be very anxious at 
first, but the anxiety soon drops out.”’ 

The psychologist said these techniques 
have proven effective with business 
executives who are deathly afraid of 
flying but who must fly anyway. 

The recently opened clinic also treats 
chronic debilitating pain, such as that in 
the lower back; childhood behavior 
problems and school phobias; bed-wetting; 
lack of assertiveness; marital problems; 
and sexual dysfunctions. ; 

—DAVID WILLIAMSON 
Williamson ’70 is a writer for the Duke 
Medical Center. 





Deep in thought during a conference in his 
honor, history professor Harold T. Parker is 
one of 12 Duke faculty members retiring this 
year. A conference on French history was 
conducted on campus in March to honor 
Parker, who has taught here since 1939. A 
popular teacher, he has received the 
distinguished teaching award of the Uni- 
versity, the United Methodist Church and 
the alumni. 





Scholarship winners 
named for funds, fame 


Forty undergraduates, three alumni and one 
honorary member were initiated recently 
into Phi Beta Kappa, the national 
scholarship society. 

The alumni members are Dr. Kenneth 
M. Towe ’56, a geologist-paleontologist 
with the Smithsonian Institution; Dr. Jay 
Luvaas M.A.’51, Ph.D.’56, professor of 


history at Allegheny College in 
Pennsylvania; and Dr. Guy Davenport °48, 
author, poet, editor and now professor of 
English at the University of Kentucky. 

The honorary member is Dr. Richard 
L. Watson, Jr., history professor and 
former chairman of the history department 
at Duke. 

Of the undergraduate initiates nine are 
from North Carolina and five are from 
Virginia. Eleven members of the junior 
class were elected on ‘“‘extremely high”’ 
grade averages, says chapter secretary 
Carl L. Anderson, professor of English 
at Duke. 

Meanwhile, the highest honor an under- 
graduate can receive from Duke, the Angier 
B. Duke Scholarship, has been awarded to 
58 incoming freshmen. The winners were 
chosen from 140 finalists who visited the 
campus in March for interviews by faculty 
members and students. 

Stipends with the scholarship range from 
$1,000 to $5,200, depending on need. The 
scholarship also includes an expense- 
paid summer at Oxford University or up to 
$1,000 for another summer-learning 
experience. 

Selected on the basis of academic and 
extracurricular achievements, the winners 


-may renew the scholarship for a full four- 


year course of study at Duke. 

The scholarships are funded from the 
Angier B. Duke Memorial, established in 
1925 by Benjamin N. Duke in memory of 
his son. 


Prof’ 5 wife writes 
Duke murder mystery 


A new book titled ‘‘Death Is Academic,” 
written by the wife of the chairman of 
Duke’s political science department, may 
be the first murder mystery set on the 
Duke campus. The novel unabashedly 
uses Duke University in Durham, N.C., 
as the locale but not the names of any 
real people, says the author. 

As a sort of side mystery, author 
Amanda Smith, wife of James David 
Barber, uses the pen name Amanda 
Mackay. 

To the surprise of Smith, who says she 
wrote it as a “‘pleasing pastime,”’ the 
book was not only accepted by a publisher 
(David McKay) and taken by a book 
club but is being bought and read. 

But this mystery book, the author 
makes clear, is not one of the most im- 
portant things in her life—and never was. 

She is a self-described professional 
feminist whose work toward the elimination 
of sex bias in vocational education in 
North Carolina schools resulted last fall in 
the creation of the division of equal 
education within the state’s Department of 
Public Instruction, and she makes no bones 
about it that it’s her work as director 
that is truly important to her. 

The mystery novel, she insists, *‘was to 
amuse myself. I didn’t sweat and strain 
over it the way I’m sweating and strain- 
ing over this final report. If I’d been 
submitting the mystery myself—actually 
selling it—I would have quit after my 
third rejection and not worried about it. 
But if my final report bombs it’s really 
going to hurt.” 

“‘T started it because I was out of 
work,”’ she says. She had completed her 
job as director of Senator George 
McGovern’s campaign in North Carolina 
and the Republican administration in 
Raleigh didn’t offer her the job she could 
have expected had Skipper Bowles won. 

‘‘So I was out of work about a year 
and the way I spent the time was reading 
mystery stories.” 
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Construction on Duke Hospital North, on which work started in the fall of 1975, is at about 
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midpoint. Completion of the $92 million expansion is scheduled for April 1979. The addition 
will replace outdated clinical space in the old hospital and bring the bed total to 1,008. 


Inevitably, like the visitors to the 
Museum of Modern Art, she began to 
feel, ‘‘I can do this.” 

She recognized ‘‘a sameness, a 
pattern,’ even in the best of them, the 
ones with *‘a good puzzle,” and saw no 
reason she couldn't do what the people 
she was reading had done. 

By the time she had gotten to the pomt 
of organizing characters and a plot in her 
head she made the six-hour trip to visit her 
mother in White Post, Va., and she 
decided the way to use the travel time was 
to start her mystery. 

‘So I bought a tape recorder and off 
I went.” 

It worked. She says she doesn’t 
remember how much she got done in the 
six hours up and six hours back but she 
guesses it must have been ‘“‘the first two 
or three chapters.” 

It was duck soup to finish it in the 
required number of sessions with the tape 
recorder out on the back porch of her 
Forest Hills home. 

She didn’t transcribe any of it until the 
whole thing was done, then she sat down 
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and typed it herself, revising as she went. 
‘“‘T wasn’t about to put money in such a 
dusky venture at that point.” 

Agent Mary Ann Colas, who was just 
starting out and happy to get a new author, 
liked the results and set about showing it 
around. 

Meanwhile, though, she took the state 
job and a half a day with more time on her 
hands. So she started a second mystery. 

It turned out to be harder than the first 
which, she says, had sprung forth ‘‘full 
fledged in my head.” She found she had 
to work out the second one more but felt 
vindicated when ‘‘those nearest and 
dearest to me—David and my mother— 
told me the second one was better.”’ 

Also, interestingly enough, her agent 
told her that the first publisher to whom 
she offered the two books together bought 
the first, accepting the second with 
requested revisions. 

Like the first, the second is built around 
the character who is likely to be 
Smith’s own Miss Marple—Hannah 
Land, a professor of political science 
at Duke not unlike the author’s husband 





except that Hannah Land is a woman and 
she’s not a department head. And there’s 
a police detective Smith rather likes, 
although neither he nor the woman 
professor are in any way built around 
anyone she knows. 

She hopes mystery readers, whom she 
sees as searching for ‘‘another world to 
live in for awhile,”’ will like Hannah 
Land’s world and want to stay there 
enough to buy that second book, as well 
as the third which ts already underway, 
not to mention their possible successors. 

—BETTY HODGES 


Hodges is book page editor of the 
Durham Morning Herald. 








Marshall resigns 


as alumni director 


Alumni Director Roger L. Marshall °42, 
who has been working with Duke alumni 
for 30 years, is resigning from his position 
June 30. 

Duke President Terry Sanford said that 
after three decades in alumni work and 14 
years as director of alumni affairs, Marshall 
‘‘simply wanted an opportunity to do 
something new and different.’ 

Marshall will take a six months leave of 
absence and then return to the University 
in a new capacity. 





Vick 


Marshall 


Stepping in until a permanent director can 
be found will be Paul Vick °66, director of 
community relations for the University. 
Vick, who has already begun working with 
Marshall, will become acting director of 
alumni affairs on July 1. He has director 
of special events, assistant university 
marshal and staff assistant for educational 
development. 

Sanford says he will seek the advice of 
the University’s top alumni body, the 
National Council, in finding a successor. 

“‘Roger Marshall has worked with alumni 
over half the life of Duke University,”’ says 
Sanford. ‘‘He has had a lasting and 
beneficial influence in shaping the character 
and reputation of the University, which will 
always be in his debt for his tremendous 
contributions.” 

Marshall, who joined the alumni staff in 
1947, is a former editor of the Alumni 
Register. He was named director in 1963. 

During World War II, Marshall was a 
Japanese interpreter in the Marine Corps. 
He then joined the newspaper staffs of the 
Elkins Tribune and the Winston-Salem 
Journal. A native of Media, Pa., he was 
reared in Winston-Salem. 

Marshall lives in Hillsborough and was a 
member of the Orange County Board of 
Education from 1963 to 1972 and chairman 
for three of those years. 
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Graduates’ conflict— 
ambition vs. caring 


Rationalizing one’s sense of caring with the 
competitiveness and ambition demanded of 
leaders is a conflict for which there is no 
‘ready resolution,’’ Secretary of Commerce 
Juanita Kreps told Duke’s spring graduating 
class. 

“Yours is not a generation that lacks the 
capacity to care for others,’ said the former 
Duke vice-president. ‘*And’since we at Duke 
have encouraged your leadership qualities, 
you will surely feel some conflict between 
the selfless and the selfish.” 

‘*To this conflict there is no ready resolu- 
tion,” she added. ‘I, too, observe the need 
to be aggressive if one would lead and 
dogmatic if one would persuade.”’ 

Speaking before some | ,600 graduates and 
their friends and families in Wallace Wade 
Stadium, Kreps A.M.’44, Ph.D.’48 said that 
their parents grew up in a time of economic 
depression and world war, which shaped 
their ambitions. And even though they 
succeeded in producing unprecedented 
growth and financial success, she said, that 
generation also paid a price—in heart 
attacks, depression, anxiety, suicide. 

But the energy of this parent generation 
produced a high standard of living, she said. 

‘*You were children of plenty,”’ she told 
the graduates. ‘‘And just as your parents’ 
aspirations were honed by the times of their 
lives, so, too, are yours.”’ One of the 
responsibilities of this student generation, 
she suggested, will be to “‘develop different 
tastes, different attitudes. We have to admire 
economy and criticize waste.” 

Kreps, on the Duke economies faculty 
until she joined the Carter administration, 
addressed 1,663 people receiving degrees. 
There were 62 doctoral graduates and 53 
master’s as well as 180 from nursing and 
engineering. The other 845 were 
undergraduates. 

Among those receiving honorary degrees 
at the commencement exercises doctor of 
law degrees went to diplomat George F. 
Kennan; Chancellor N. Ferebee Taylor of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; Chancellor Lewis C. Dowdy of North 
Carolina A&T University in Greensboro; and 
a doctor of letters degree to entertainer 
Perry Como, whose link with Duke goes 
back to benefit concerts 30 years ago. 

Kennan, who won two Pulitzer Prizes for 
his books, was among the first Americans 
in Moscow after the Soviet Union resumed 
diplomatic relations with the United States 
in 1933. He was instrumental in developing 
the postwar policy of containment. 

Taylor, Rhodes Scholar and Harvard law 
graduate, was a lawyer in New York City 
before returning to Chapel Hill in 1970. He 
was named chancellor in 1972. 

Dowdy, affiliated with A&T University 
since 1951, has been the chancellor since 
1964. He is active in Greensboro civic 
affairs and in national educational 
organizations. 

Como first did concerts at Duke to 
support the Medical Center’s Poison Control 
Center and then became a fixture of the 
annual celebrity golf tournament that raises 
money to fight children’s cancer. 

Two baccalaureate services for 
undergraduates were conducted Sunday 
morning in Duke Chapel, with Bishop James 
Armstrong of the United Methodists in the 
Dakotas area preaching at both times. 
Services for advanced students were 
conducted Sunday afternoon by Dr. Harmon 
L. Smith, professor of moral theology in the 
divinity school. 
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Area campaigns end 
with goal surpassed 


The Epoch Campaign’s area fund drives, 
propelled by some 2,000 volunteers, have 
topped their goals—with over $5 million 
already committed. 

The goal for the 26 area campaigns, 
centered in cities from New York to San 
Francisco, from Pittsburgh to Palm Beach, 
was $4.9 million. 

But the money raised is only part of the 
picture, says trustee John A. Forlines, Jr. 
*39, national alumni chairman of the Epoch 
Campaign. : : 

‘‘You contribute to something you’re 
interested in,”’ he says, ‘‘and then you’ve 
made a commitment. You want it to 
succeed.”” 

He finds great value in the ‘‘long-term 
benefits’’ of these local campaigns: ‘‘We’re 
laying the groundwork for much more 
effective annual-giving campaigns. We are 
approaching people in a manner we never 
did before—and raising their interest.”’ 

The total money raised in the Epoch 
Campaign as a whole is $126 million, still 
shy of the $162 million goal—even though 
there’s time to go before the June 30 
deadline. 

When the area campaigns geared up five 
years ago, says development director 
Marion Peavey, it was decided to staff 
them from Duke’s development office, not 
from regional centers as had been the case 
with the earlier Fifth Decade Campaign. 

The cities and areas that were chosen, 
naturally, were those with the largest 
concentrations of alumni. 

Forlines, who had worked earlier with 
the Loyalty Fund, was instrumental in 
choosing people to run the local campaigns. 
It turned out that two of the most successful 
campaigns were run by nonalumni—by Al 
Hunt in Pittsburgh and Walter Hoadley of 
San Francisco. 


Forlines also sensed a new attitude 
among alumni. 

“For the first time in years,”’ he says, 
“‘people became aware that Duke really 
needed money. We had all been lulled into 
a feeling of complacency before, mainly 
because people knew that in the early years 
the Duke Endowment provided a lot of the 
annual budget.”’ 

But today, he says, with a fixed income 
from the Endowment and rising costs on 
every hand, the Duke Endowment supplies 
only about 6 to 7 percent of the annual 
budget of the University. 

“*So we sat down and saw what the needs, 
in terms of people and facilities really are, 
and that now Duke honestly does need our 
help,”’ Forlines says. ‘‘And once you 
start working for a cause, you get 
interested.” 

Forlines, president of a bank in Granite, 
N.C., blazed the trail on commitment. As 
chairman of the Epoch Campaign’s steering 
committee, he made the three-hour drive to 
Durham for 7:30 a.m. breakfast meetings 
once a month for three years. 

As the local campaigns got going, 
volunteers were supplied with handbooks 
to give them a picture of the needs and the 
strategy, and two workshops were 
conducted for them on the campus. Peavey 
says he discovered a direct relation between 
how effective a job the volunteer did and 
how much he or she knew about Duke and 
the campaign. 

Bill Pitts °29, a physician in Charlotte 
who spearheaded the fund-raising there, 
sums up the success of that drive this way: 
“*If you’re busy in your life, you’re busy. And 
busy people see a lot of busy people.” 

And he sees the large goal in Charlotte— 
$430,000—as more of an advantage than a 
handicap. ‘‘The less you have to raise,’ he 
says, ‘‘the less you do.” 

Pitts, also a Duke trustee, finds that 
momentum has a lot to do with a good 
campaign. 


In a last-minute push, people from several institutional development offices join forces to get out the final mailing for the Epoch Campaign. 
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‘“Once started, push hard and move 
fast,’ he explains. “‘If you let up, you'll 
lose steam. Keep at it—but don’t start 
until you’re ready to boom.”’ 

Duke President Terry Sanford or 
another top administrator were on hand to 
kick off the local drives—and students were 
there when possible. Still, some campaigns 
didn’t start under ideal conditions. One of the 


winter’s worst snowstorms slammed into 
Chicago the night the drive opened there. 
And even in Palm Beach, snow fell the 
night of that first reception. 

Nevertheless, most campaigns are doing 
very well. Nineteen of the 26 have already 
exceeded their goals and the others still have 
a number of weeks in which to do so. 





City 


*Columbia 
*Greenville 


*Spartanburg 
*Asheville 
*Durham 
*Winston-Salem 
*Washington 
*Greensboro 
*New York 
*Pittsburgh 
*Raleigh 
*Charlotte 
*Chicago 

Tampa 

St. Petersburg 
*Miami 
*Ft. Lauderdale 
*Richmond 
*Atlanta 


Norfolk 

Jacksonville 
*Los Angeles 
*San Francisco 

Palm Beach 

Dallas 

High Point 


Chairman 


C. Warren Irvin ’42, M.D.’44 

David A. Quattlebaum, Ill 58, 

LL.B.’61 

Charles Boone '51 

W. Stewart Rogers '28 

Phil M. Bolich '32 

Charles B. Wade, Jr. '38 

Charles S. Murphy ’31, LL.B.’34 

Kay G. Stern '45 

Edmund T. Pratt, Jr. ’47 E 

Alfred M. Hunt 

Charles F. Blanchard '45, J.D.’49 

William R. Pitts '29 

Edward S. Donnell 41 

Joel Mattison, M.D.’60 

W. Langston Holland '57 

D. Richard Mead, Jr. 52 

R. Neese Gardner '42, J.D.'48 

William M. Eagles '40, M.D.'44 

L. Neil Williams, Jr. ’58, J.D.'61, 

Chairman 
Brian Stone, LL.B.’63, Vice- 
Chairman 

James A. Howard, LL.B.’49 

William M. Courtney ’38 

William C. Farrer, J.D.’49 

Walter Hoadley 

Jon C. Moyle '53 

Robert C. Taylor '49, LL.B.’52 

Robert A. McCuiston, Jr. '47 
Totals 


*Campaign Goal Surpassed 





Received 
Goal through 4/1/77 
$ 80,000 $ 98,739* 
$ 75,000 $ 96,788* 
$ 65,000 $ 69,933 
$ 75,000 $ 82,892* 
$500,000 $527 ,416* 
$300,000 $336,400* 
$ 45,000 $499, 497* 
$250,000 $251 ,665* 
$645,000 $662,848* 
$ 80,000 $ 90,010* 
$350,000 $439,319* 
$430,000 $486,851* 
$150,000 $158,31 7* 
$ 75,000 $ 27,895 
$ 75,000 $ 66,450 
$220,000 $239,326* 
$150,000 $170,110* 
$ 60,000 $ 61,833* 
$250,000 $263,500* 
$ 75,000 $ 49,164 
$ 75,000 $ 60,428 
$ 75,000 $104,910* 
$ 50,000 $ 70,085* 
$175,000 $ 25,180 
$175,000 $ 92,295 
$125,000 $ 45,920 
$4,995,000 $5,067,771 
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Democratic 
Promise 


The Populist Moment 
in America 


By Lawrence Goodwyn, associate 
professor of history at Duke. Oxford 
University Press, 1976. 

718 pp. $19.95. 


Recently, the word ‘‘populist’* has 
appeared once more on the American 
scene. Many modern politicians refer to 
themselves as populists, and even our new 
President has connected himself, both in 
his autobiography and in his spoken state- 
ments, with populism—the tradition of 
political protest, economic analysis, and 
social criticism which started in the late 
nineteenth century. As Lawrence 
Goodwyn makes clear in his book 
‘*Democratic Promise: The Populist 
Moment in America,” it is a tradition 
often misunderstood and often misrep- 
resented or wrongly appropriated by 
various essayists, not to mention political 
activists of one sort or another. Goodwyn 
is a historian who teaches at Duke Uni- 
versity. He is also one of the directors 
of an ambitious oral-history project, spon- 
sored by the History Department at Duke, 
that is aimed at rescuing from obscurity 
the memories and impressions of ordinary 
Southern working people who have been 
involved in that region’s recent episode 
of painful and important social change, 
and for years he was a journalist at the 
Texas Observer, a muckraking periodical 
that has been challenging vested interests 
for more than two decades. 

Today, Professor Goodwyn points out, 
““populism”’ is a vaguely appealing word, 
partly because it is without clear-cut 
ideological significance. Clearly it has 
some connection with ‘‘the people,’ and 
few of us would ever want to be against 
them. Those who don’t care to be known 
as liberals, perhaps because they reject 
some of the assumptions common to many 
so described, may call themselves 
populists, with the hope that they are 
thereby expressing a more strenuous dis- 
satisfaction with the prevailing social 
order. To be sure, the label has also taken 
on negative connotations. In this century, 
it has been used by some Southern poli- 
ticians in the cause of racism and extreme 
economic conservatism, and by Mid- 
western isolationists. Sometimes ‘‘the 
people’ become a mob, angry and ill- 
informed and mean-spirited, and a 
demagogue is literally a ‘‘leader of the 
people’ —a shrewd manipulator of unrest, 
animosity, and dissatisfaction. But for the 
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most part these days the word ** populism” 
is used in a positive, though unclear, way 
by spokesmen for the small farmer, by 
political reformers anxious to break up 
large corporations and strengthen the 
economic position of the poor and the 
working-class people of the country, by 
activists eager to get away from politics 
as usual and set up what they call ‘‘alterna- 
tive institutions,’’ and by conventional 
politicians—the kind who cite Harry 
Truman as a true populist, as if to say 
that a populist has never been more than 
someone of humble origins who makes 
good but still has a blunt, unpretentious 
manner, who favors helping those not so 
successful, and who proudly says of 
himself that he is ‘‘an ordinary human- 
being.”’ 

Although Professor Goodwyn takes pains 
in the first section of his book to let the 
reader know that such usages have little 
to do with the historical movement called 
populism, he is not fussy and pedantic 
when he describes the true sources and 
philosophical premises of the ‘‘populist 
moment.’’ He simply wants to do justice 
to a particular effort, serious and honor- 
able, on the part of many thousands to 
make a significant critique of American 
capitalism just as it was entering its 
maturity, in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century. Populism did eventually 
become the basis of a specific political 
movement, even of a third party, but in 
essence it was a general vision of the 
world, a means by which plain people— 
mostly farmers—and those better off but 
in sympathy with them began to organize 
their thoughts into a coherent set of 
social, economic, and political objectives. 
In the author’s words, ‘‘populism is the 
story of how a large number of people, 
through a gradual process of self-edu- 
cation that grew out of their cooperative 
efforts, developed a new interpretation of 
their society and new political institutions 
to give expression to these interpreta- 
tions.” 

The process Professor Goodwyn mentions 
began in the late eighteen-seventies. The 
Civil War was over, and a ravaged nation 
had renewed its expansionist growth both 
territorially and economically. Railroads 
were probing the frontier. More and more 
factories were being built in or near the 
major cities. The United States was not 
yet a world power, but it was rich in its 
resources, in its increasing and willing 
manpower, and in its accelerating agricul- 
tural capacity. Certain men were 
becoming not merely well off and influ- 
ential but enormously wealthy. They were 
determined to stay that way, to receive 
special treatment, and to make their 
presence felt on the national scene. At the 
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same time, the country was plagued by 
recurrent, seemingly inescapable eco- 
nomic collapses. These disasters raised 
questions about the very meaning and 
nature of money: What was it, and who 
had a right to make it, and with what as 
a guarantee of its worth—gold, silver, or 
nothing save the government's promises? 
These questions, in turn, raised other, 
larger ones: How was the nation, now 
intact after a terrible bloodletting, 

going to be run? More precisely, what 
would be the attitude of the govern- 
ment—particularly the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Interior Department— 
toward commerce and industry, toward 
agricultural interests, toward the growing 
number of mine owners, and toward the oil 
wells and refineries that would soon be a 
major source of American wealth? Were 
the President and the Congress to main- 
tain a hands-off policy—to let increasing- 
ly successful, self-confident, and aggres- 
sive businesses have full rein, so that they 
could conspire and combine or squabble 
and fight among themselves as they 
pleased? Would Washington become a 
mediator, an arbitrator? Would it become 
an ally of the most successful and importu- 
nate commercial interests? How would it 
approach the foreign countries with which 
American businesses traded and from 
which they wanted raw materials? And 
the land, the American land—once the 
Indians’ land—rich with various 
treasures: how would it be apportioned 
and developed? For a moment—the “‘pop- 
ulist moment”’ that Professor Goodwyn 
refers to—the nation held its breath and tried 
to figure out what kind of nation it would 
be, what kind of assumptions and values 
would prevail politically and eco- 
nomically. 

America of the eighteen-eighties and 
eighteen-nineties was made up mostly of 
farmers. There was a smaller number of 
factory and shopworkers, and a still 
smaller, luckier group who belonged to the 
so-called ‘‘commercial class.’’ But each 
group was fragmented by affiliations that 
prevented clear-cut social, political, or 


even regional confrontations. The Repub- — 


lican Party contained not only wealthy 
Northern and Western conservatives but 
also white- and blue-collar Yankee Protes- 
tants and impoverished blacks (those who 
could and did vote). The Democratic 
Party contained Southern whites—rich 
and poor—and Northern immigrants. The 
Civil War had continued to divide voters 
along nostalgic and emotional lines that 
were, We now realize, irrational and often 
against their own best interests. Men 
voted ‘‘as they shot,’’ thereby denying 
themselves a chance for redress of legiti- 
mate grievances through the ballot. The 





Site of first Farmers Alliance meeting, 1877, in Lampasas County, Texas 


author speaks of this fragmented and 
emotional political situation as ‘‘a non- 
ideological milieu.’’ (To a degree, our two 
major parties still cover a very wide 
spectrum of opinion, in that both are 
divided into liberal and conservative 
wings.) Voters of the post-Civil War 
period were sentimental and inattentive 
to the specific positions politicians held 
with respect to wealth, the righis of 
industrial workers, and, especially, the 
needs of farmers—credit, cheap railroad 
rates, and so on. 

The populists were at the beginning 
people from the agricultural South and the 


frontier West—Texas, in particular—who 


began to take a hard look at who owned 
what, and at who was profiting from the 


rules, regulations, arrangements, and laws. 


Under the ‘‘crop lien’’ system in the 
South, thousands of hardworking farmers 
were in constant bondage to “‘the 
furnishing man,"’ otherwise known as 


‘‘the advancing man’’ or—to blacks, who > 
had a way of linguistically stripping things 


to their bare essentials—‘‘the Man.’ The 
South had become, in the words of one 


historian quoted by Professor Goodwyn, a — 


‘“‘giant pawn shop.”’ Interest rates were 
‘frequently well in excess of 100 per cent 
annually, sometimes over 200 per cent,”’ 
the author tells us, and, once hooked, the 
farmer rarely got free. No wonder men 
went West, left peonage in order to start a 
new life—even one with new and grave 
risks—in Texas and beyond. But toward 
the end of the nineteenth century there 
was, increasingly, no real escape: “‘A 
Tennessean fleeing worn-out land, 
interest, and the freight rates of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad would arrive 
in the Cross Timbers of Texas to find that 
the Texas and Pacific Railroad owned 
much of the most promising land.”’ 

Still they trekked west, impoverished 
and bitter and hopeful and determined— 
the South’s white yeomen and not a few 
black tenant farmers. Every year during 
the eighteen-seventies, about a hundred 
thousand of them went to Texas alone— 
initially to the warm, wet ‘‘piney-woods”’ 
section abutting Louisiana, then westward 
to the open, inviting prairie land. And out 
there, in east and central Texas, those 
farmers did more than scratch hard for a 
living. They began to talk about their fate, 
their needs, their beliefs. For the first 
time, they did not feel beholden to 
creditors or to distracting sectional pieties. 
In Lampasas County, Palo Pinto County, 
and Cook County, on the Red River, they 
formed ‘‘alliances’’—the basis of the 
National Farmers Alliance. By the end of 
the eighteen-eighties, more than a quarter 
of a million American ‘‘men of the soil” 
would be members of the N.F.A. Rather 
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than pay outrageously high prices for 
fertilizer and equipment, the farmers 


oined hands and formed buying com- 


’ buyers who underweighed cotton or over- 
74 . . . 
charged for their services as middlemen, 


| the farmers formed cooperatives and took 


action that they could not have taken 
without being organized. 

Needless to say, there was opposition. 
‘Town merchants opposed cooperative 
schemes, as did manufacturers and cotton 


movement had its weapons and strengths. 
Hardy and eloquent N.F.A. organizers 
wandered from county to county, explain- 
ing, arguing, and exhorting. (A number of 
these. organizers and their beliefs, their 
personal ways, and their travels are 
presented in this book.) There were, 
moreover, obvious and tangible financial 
benefits from the cooperative efforts. 
Perhaps most important, the rural South 
and West were still quite removed from 
the intimidating social and cultural 
controls—newspapers, established social 
hierarchies, with their conventions and 
orthodoxies—that so often persuaded 
individuals to ignore their own interests, 
and sometimes even frightened them into 
positions that worked against those 
interests. When the farmers of Texas 
railed against the distant exploiters (the 
railroads, the banks, the cotton brokers), 
they were quickly denounced and isolated 
as ‘‘Socialists.’’ Rather, for hundreds of 
thousands they were other kinds of 
‘radicals—believing Christians, for 
instance, who remembered Christ’s 
triumph over “‘powers and principalities”’ 
and his egalitarian Sermon on the Mount. 

Populism gradually became more thana 
shared sensibility, or even a series of local 
cooperative initiatives loosely bound into 
analliance. By 1892, the word *‘populism”’ 
had been attached to a full-fledged and 
Vital political movement based ona radical 
analysis of the fast-growing industrialism 
of the day. What started as an agrarian 
revolt spread to the cities. The N.F.A. 
became affiliated with the Knights of 
Labor—an early effort of urban working 
people to fight collectively for better 
wages. A more explicitly class-conscious 
ideology gradually appeared in the 
language of populist speakers and writers. 
The wretchedness of the urban proletariat 
was spelled out. Attention was drawn 
repeatedly to the corrupt or toadying 
politicians catering to the small number of 
fortunate men who owned so much of the 
nation’s wealth. As W. E. Farmer, a 
Knights of Labor leader, put it, “We have 
an overproduction of poverty, barefooted 
women, political thieves and many liars. 
There is no difference between legalized 
robbery and highway robbery.” 

It was a time when children as well as 
grownups worked from dawn to dusk, for 
a pittance; when factory and mill con- 
ditions were, by our standards, 
unspeakably grim; when the local 
police—or, if necessary, the state militia 
or federal troops—almost invariably came 
‘down on the side of the employer in labor 
disputes; when labor unions as we know 
them were nonexistent; and, as the author 
keeps emphasizing, when farmers were } 
constantly being manipulated, or cheated 
outright, by land companies and livestock 
commission agencies and cotton buyers 
and owners of wholesale houses. It was, 
without exaggeration, a time of constant 
misery and suffering—even starvation. 

It was also a time of significant ‘‘capital- 

formation’’—a cool phrase from economic 
theory which fails to convey the 
Dickensian horrors that millions of men, 
women, and children sustained as a matter 





_ buyers,”’ Professor Goodwyn tells us. But the 


of course. 

Populists had their own response to 
such horrors, which was, Professor Good- 
wyn tells us, a distinctively American one: 
‘‘Populists were not capitalist reformers, 
as we understand that phrase in modern 
political language; neither were they 
socialists. Though their mass movement 
literally grew out of their belief in the 
power of man as a cooperative being, 
they also accepted man as a competitive 
being. They cannot conveniently be 
compressed into the narrow (theoretically 
competitive) categories of political 
description sanctioned in the capitalist 
creed, nor can they be compressed into 
the (theoretically cooperative) categories 
of political description sanctioned in 
socialist thought.”’ 

The movement Professor Goodwyn de- 
scribes was thus made up of American citi- 
zens who cherished the Jeffersonian tra- 


Kansas farmers on their way to an 1890s Populist gathering 


dition of political democracy but also, in 
the spirit of Tom Paine, wanted to achieve 
true social and economic democracy. 
Populists feared centralized, concentrated 
power—that of the corporations, that 

of the government. Their movement 

bore no resemblance to this century’s 
state-run, bureaucratized Socialism. They 
were proudly devoted to localism, 
cooperativism, and, not least, democratic 
principles. 

In its brief decade or so of existence, 
populism generated a lively and 
stubbornly idiosyncratic literary and 
rhetorical tradition in newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, and meetings. Men 
like Henry Demarest Lloyd and Clarence 
Darrow were vocal populist reformers. 
Journals like the American Noncon- 
formist, the Appeal to Reason, and the 
Progressive Farmer were forums for the 
morally fervid and unflinchingly out- 
spoken populist ideals. All over the 
country—but especially in the South and 
the West—people met, listened, talked, 
argued, changed one another’s minds, and 
agreed enthusiastically. There were 
prolonged encampments, lectures, and 
town meetings, in which no one set the 
rules. Everyone was encouraged to have 
his say concerning what values he wanted 
his children to possess and how the 
thunderous call to justice of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and Amos, or the gentle but 


unyielding social vision of Jesus, could 
become an American reality. 

Those questions may have been satis- 
factorily answered in the abstract, but 
real economic change was quite another 
matter. Certainly hundreds of thousands 
of farmers and industrial workers came 
to know, and express rather pointedly, 
what they believed in, and they even 
managed, through the People’s Party, to 
elect governors, congressmen, and a few 
senators. With the election of William 
McKinley, in 1896, however, it became 
apparent that corporate money in 
enormous quantities, a press owned by 
the self-serving rich, and the clever 
manipulations of men like Mark Hanna 
(a predecessor of many twentieth- 
century campaign managers) were too 
much for the poor and the nearly poor, 
no matter their number. A third party 
could not make enough inroads, and 


neither of the two major parties offered 
much hope. The populists and their 
supporters—Tom Watson and Eugene 
Debs and the nameless, faceless 
‘‘agrarian rebels’’ and Knights of 
Labor—wanted to do more than fight over 
gold or silver, as McKinley and Bryan 
did, or arrange for some slight modification 
of tariffs or a shift in foreign-policy 
rhetoric: with their parades, rallies, 
demonstrations, assemblies, and 
homespun journalism, they looked toward 
a second American Revolution of sorts. 
But they soon enough realized the futility 
of their dream. 

The ‘‘populist moment’’ was a compli- 


cated one, and Professor Goodwyn has done 


a first-rate job of describing it. His tone 
is at once detached and sympathetic. He 
wishes, no doubt, that the populists had 
prevailed, but he understands why they 
didn’t. He is‘very helpful in showing why 
populism should not be confused with 
liberal reformist politics or Theodore 
Roosevelt’s ‘“‘progressive’’ policies. And 
he also makes a clear and very important 
distinction between populism and the 
racism and parochialism that eventually 
developed in some areas of the country 
and in some embittered populist leaders, 
like Tom Watson, who had at least one 
election taken from him by corrupt wealth. 
As our own century has shown, when 
money and power make justice 


unobtainable a resentful narrowness on/ 
meanness can set in. If one cannot have 
the assurance of work and a measure of 
dignity, one turns to the sinister satis- 
factions of spite and hate. But populism 
is not to be blamed for what happened 
after its failure. 

The proudly radical activists of 
populism did succeed in making some 
helpful changes in America. Industrialists 
and their political allies and lackeys, who 
were indeed frightened by the widespread 
appeal of the populist indictment of 
corporate America, began to make adjust- 
ments—a gesture toward the conservative 
guild-unionism of Samuel Gompers, 
restrained anti-trust legislation under the 
Roosevelt and Wilson Administrations, a 
gradual end to the more flagrant sweat- 
shop abuses. Then the Depression 
produced millions of new victims— 
victims of a system that continued to 





seem reckless, arbitrary, and anarchic. 
The New Deal struggled valiantly but with 
no decisive success. It took a world war to 
make things economically better, and a 
Cold War and two “‘local’’ wars to keep 
them better. We could do worse now than 
to reflect on the populists and to call 
upon their candid and eloquent mode of 
social and economic analysis. 

Lawrence Goodwyn has done justice to 
a much neglected and clouded segment 
of our history. He has also given us a 
potential boost toward collective self- 
examination at a time when we need just 
that. His book is scholarly yet accessible 
to the general reader. Maybe the man who 
has just moved into the rather large and 
imposing white mansion in Washington— 
a man who has called himself a populist— 
will cast a glance or two at this book and 
help move us along toward political 
reconsideration. —ROBERT COLES 


Dr. Coles, Pulitzer Prize winning author 
of ‘“‘Children of Crisis,’’ is currently 
visiting research professor of policy 
sciences and psychiatry at Duke. This 
review originally appeared in the New 
Yorker and is reprinted by permission. 
©1977, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


[Editor’s note: “‘Democratic Promise”’ 
was one of five nominees for the 1977 
National Book Award in history.] 
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After being discontinued for — 
almost a whole college 
generation, Joe College 
Weekend—a Duke tradition 
that goes back to the 1950s— 
was revived this spring by 
the senior class 
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Picking up a 


And judging by the festivities on tap, it might 
almost have been a weekend in the ’50s—contests 

in kite-flying, watermelon eating, limbo and lots _ 
of cold beer and picnic foods. Things hit fullstride 
on Friday with the traditional Celebration of 
Spring on the main quad, which included live 
music, a crafts fair and cartoonist Mel Blanc, ’ 
creator of Bugs Bunny, Elmer Fudd and Daffy — 
Duck. In addition, there was a bagel buffet and 

a Bagel Beauty Contest; the Blue and White 
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of the past 


all game, a spaghetti supper and a wiener 
on the quad. Saturday night ended with 
fire and a talent show. The Duke Players 
uction of ‘Happy Birthday, Wanda June”’ 
wough the weekend. Freewater Films and 
| Flix showed movies and a number of 

zal groups appeared. It was the music and 
iaplification equipment that gave the 

end away as something indeed of the 1970s. 


















Sports 


The first athletic event I attended at Duke was during 
my senior year of high school when I was visiting the 
campus for the weekend. The students I was staying with 
took me to see Duke play Maryland. 

As a big basketball fan, I had heard all the stories 
about Cameron Indoor Stadium. I had even watched games 
televised from there. But, as I have since told countless 
people, there’s no way to understand the atmosphere 
in that gym until you've been part of it. 

That afternoon I was part of a major upset as the 
struggling Blue Devils beat second-ranked Maryland, 85-81. 
I joined with the students in singing **Amen,”’ to the Terps 
and enjoyed myself thoroughly. 

I commented as we were leaving, ‘““That’s a pretty good 
extra to being a student here.” 

“You're right,”’ my friend answered, *‘and Duke isn’t 
going to be losing forever.” 

Four years isn’t forever but as I prepare to graduate 
from Duke, the basketball team hasn’t won an ACC 
Tournament game since my arrival; has failed to finish better 
than 3-9 in conference play in four years; and has had three 
different coaches since I first stepped on campus as a 
student. 

But the good things tend to stand out. I remember, for 
example, a baseball game two years ago when Duke came 
from behind to beat North Carolina 5-4 and about 250 of 
us went wild because we couldn’t believe it. 

| remember beating Tennessee in football and sending 
80,000 fans home in a state of shock. I remember the 1976 
Maryland basketball game when Terry Chili 76 made two 
foul shots with four seconds to go, and the students carried 
Bill Foster off the court. 

More than that, though, I think of the people I have been 
lucky enough to associate with the last four years who are 
part of Duke athletics. People like Foster—a man who has 
had three of the most frustrating years possible, yet still 
has the sharpest sense of humor on the block. 

People like Mike McGee *60—who might disagree with 
you, who might think something you wrote was wrong, but 
who would still have time to see you, to sit down and 
talk things over with you, even if it was a few hours 
after he had almost been booed out of his own stadium 
by fickle fans. 

And, of course, my fellow students who also happened to 
be athletes. For the most part, win or lose, they were 
always cooperative. They realized that for me to try and do 
a professional job they had to treat me as if I were a 
professional when I had that pen and pad in my hands. That 
also made life much simpler. 

It may be hard to believe that with all the losing Duke 
has done in my four years here, I can leave with a good 
feeling about the athletic program. But I honestly think 
the people there now, for the most part, know what they 
are doing. The worst mistakes are, I hope, in the past. 

There are still things that disturb me though. The Duke 
self-image is still too important to many administrators and 
alumni. They can’t seem to adapt to the realities of the 
1970s. Duke should not play Michigan or Ohio State in 
football; Duke should not attempt to field ‘‘nonrevenue”’ 
teams in the Atlantic Coast Conference without even a 
minimal amount of scholarship aid; and Duke should never 
try and get away with one person coaching two sports. 

Perhaps the day will come when all scholarships will be 
based on need. One must hope so. But until that happens 
Duke is going to find itself in a world where its athletic 
competitors are spending more and more money to field 
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Farewell, 


you old Devils — 


winning teams. Only by spending its own money wisely can 
it survive in the major sports of football and basketball 
and also in the nonrevenue sports. 

Who am I to preach? No one really. But having been closely 
watching Duke athletics for four years, I cannot help but 
have strong feelings about it. As Athletic Director Carl 
James ’52 once said to me kiddingly: ‘*I saw you run after that 
umpire, John. Were you trying to get a quote from him?” 

Mr. James was right, of course. I went after the umpire 
on the pretense of asking him about a call and, when I didn’t 
like his explanation, I told him just what I thought of him. 
Not very professional. 

Controlling my emotions has never been one of my 
strengths. As a sophomore I used to get so upset sitting on 
press row during basketball games that Steve Garland °75, 
my predecessor as sports editor of the Chronicle, had to 
spend more time holding me down than he did watching the 
ball game. 

And I needed six stitches in my leg after the Tennessee 
football game, the result of my attempt to push my way 
through angry Volunteer fans after the game had ended. 

I was yelling, ‘‘We did it, We did it!” 

Such is life. Bill Foster calls me ‘“The Unbiased 
Reporter,’’ and several people have called me worse. I 
would never try to pass myself off as unbiased where Duke 
is concerned. But I really don’t think I’m all that different 
from most other writers. The difference is | admit my 
bias. 

I suppose if I had it all to do over again, several 
chairs would not have been kicked, innumerable arguments 
would not have been started and dozens of put-down 





remarks never would have gotten out of my mouth. 

But that is all, except for a few more Duke wins. But 
the wins and losses I could not control. What I could 
control was what I put down on paper. And while I have 
been called everything from incompetent to stupid, I have 
few regrets. 

In fact, I think the highest compliment anyone ever 
paid me came from a member of the administration. ‘“You 
have always been fair no matter what you have written,” 
he told me. He didn’t say he agreed with what I wrote 
or even liked what I wrote, he just said I had been fair 
in what I wrote. 

Without sounding like a creaky idealist I would say that 
is what I have always tried to do—get my facts straight and 
deal with them fairly. If I have done so, I am happy. 

It has been a short four years. Sports have been an 
important part of those years for me. The losses, the 
mistakes, the arguments—I could have lived without them. 

But the friends I have made, the people I have known, 
make it all worthwhile. As a new alumnus I remain 
optimistic about the future. In four years I never saw Duke 
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beat Carolina in basketball—I missed the one game Duke 


won. I saw just one win in football, over Carolina. 

But I know the wins are going to come. And the 
Unbiased Reporter is going to enjoy every minute of 
them. —JOHN FEINSTEIN 


Feinstein 77, who has been writing sports regularly 
for the Alumni Register since his sophomore year, 
begins a sports writing internship in June with 

the Washington Post. 
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_ News of alumni who have received grad- 
uate or professional degrees but did not 
attend Duke as undergraduates appears 
under the year in which the advanced 


degree was awarded. Otherwise the year 
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- designates the person’s undergraduate 
class. Married couples representing 
different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 


_ Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 








Half-Century Club 


_E. Scott Hale °20 and Mrs. Hale are living 
in Bay Village, a retirement home near the 
Gulf of Mexico and on Sarasota Bay. 


Carl B. Renfro '26 is a partner in Clark Tobacco 
Warehouse, Wilson, N.C., and is also chairman 
of the political action committee of 91 tobacco 
growing counties. 


°20s & °30s 


A. Bush Enos °28 has been management 


assistance officer for the U.S. Small Business 


Administration since 1960. He and Mrs. Enos, 
‘who have two children, live in Richmond, Va. 


Alice Herman Miles (Mrs. Nelson J.) °28, a 
widow and retired teacher of Asheville, N.C., 
has a daughter, Margaret Miles Brubaker °57, 


and three granddaughters. 


Chester J. Andrews °29, retired from the United 
Methodist Church ministry since 1972, and 
Mrs. Andrews are living in Hillsborough, N.C. 
Woodworking is his hobby, and he writes that 
he is enjoying retirement. 


Paul W. Smith is retired and living in Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Elizabeth Barnette Farrior (Mrs. Edward M.) 
"30 of Burgaw, N.C., has retired from teaching 
in the public schools. She is occupied with 
reading, golfing and traveling. 


Louisa Cox Joyner (Mrs. Johnson P.) °30 of 
Christiansburg, Va., has retired as a legal 
secretary and court reporter and is devoting ~ 
her time to tax services. 


W. Dortch Langston 30, who practices law 
with his son, W. Dortch, Jr., 59, in Goldsboro, 
N.C., is chairman of the North Carolina State 
Ports Authority. 


Troy V. McKinney °31 retired in 1972 after 40 
years of service with the county, state and fed- 
eral governments. Helives in McLean, Va., and 
writes that he and his wife are enjoying 
‘retirement. 


J. Irvin Morgan, Jr., °31 is chairman of the 
board of Morgan-Carolina Corp., Farmville, 
N.C. : 


‘Please 


let us know 


_ if you have moved, changed jobs, 


got married, had a baby, been 
promoted, received a degree— 


whatever. We want to keep up 
_ with you and let other alumni 
_know what you’re up to. 
Drop us acard. 


Alumni Records 


‘Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 





Feltham S. James A.M.’32, chaplain for the 
Aiken, S.C., Community Hospital, has been 
the winner of five Freedom Foundation awards 
for sermons and speeches. 


Burt G. Hill °33, a native of Sylva, N.C., 
retired on Dec. 31 as vice-president of finishing 
of Springs’ Mills apparel fabrics division in 
Lancaster, S.C. 


Samuel I. Barnes °34 sold his travel agency 

in Chattanooga, Tenn., in 1974 and returned to 
his home town of Orange, Va., where he is 
enjoying ‘‘doing nothing.” 


Joe M. Van Hoy °34, M.D.’38, of Charlotte, 
N.C., was appointed clinical professor of 
surgery at the University of North Carolina 
medical school last September. 


A. Dean Kesler M.Div.’35 of Damascus, Md., 
retired from the Baltimore Conference of the 
United Methodist Church in 1970. He writes 
that he stays active helping the family and 
working at hobbies. 


Caroline Phillips Stoel °35, LL.B.’37, received 
the master’s in history at Portland, Ore., State 
University in 1972 and is a lecturer in legal 
history at that institution. Her husband, Thomas 
B. Stoel LL.B.’37, is a senior partner in the 
law firm of Davies, Biggs, Strayer, Stoel & 
Boley in Portland. 


Emmy Lou Morton Diehl (Mrs. Louis A.) °36 
lost her husband in February 1976. She is 
living in Charleston, W. Va. 


Anne R. Izard °37 received the fourth annual 
James E. Allen, Jr. Memorial Award for dis- 
tinguished service to education last year. 

A children’s librarian, she is currently chil- 
dren’s services consultant to the Westchester 
County library system in New York, a position 
she has held since 1959. The award was 
established in 1972 to recognize individuals 
who have made an outstanding contribution to 
education in New York State. 


Mary Lineberger Ziv (Mrs. Louis) R.N.’37 
writes that her husband has retired and they 
both attend classes at the schools in Ports- 
mouth, Va. A year ago she attended an art 
seminar in Italy. 


Bill J. Williams °38 has retired from the U.S. 
department of state and is living in Rio de 
Janeiro where he has been since 1964. He 
writes that his twin brother, Berry C. Williams 
°38, LL.B.’41, died of cancer in April 1976. He 
lived in Nashville, Tenn. 


Joan Bliss Wilkerson (Mrs. R. H.) ’38 writes 
that her first husband, Dr. R. W. Setzer, presi- 
dent of Lamar University, died in 1969. She 
became an assistant professor of English at the 
University and has recently married Mr. 
Wilkerson, a professor of communications. 
They live in Beaumont, Tex. 


Eric G. Tipton °39 is in his twentieth year of 
coaching at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point. 


John J. Weber °39 became director, Columbia 
University psychoanalytic school, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, on July 1, 1976. 


MARRIAGE: Samuel D. Wright ’28 to Bertha 
Hayden on May 30, 1976. Residence: Daytona 
Beach, Fla. Rachel Clark Rhodes °39 to 

Maj. John H. Brownlee USAR on Nov. 4. 
Residence: Chapala, Mexico. 


°40s 


Virginia Acer Platter (Mrs. Chester W.) °40 is 
children’s librarian in the Huntington Woods, 
Mich., public library. 


Edward C. Vandenburgh III LL.B.’40, an 
attorney of Arlington Heights, Ill., is chairman 
of the American Bar Association’s section of 
patent, trademark and copyright law. 


William W. Roberts ’40 is copy desk chief of 
the Nashville, Tenn., Banner. His 30 years 
with the paper have been spent in sports and 
news. 


George F. Bigham ’41 is district manager of 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. A resident of 
Cleveland, Ohio, he is married and has four 
children and five grandchildren. 


Robert D. Little ’41 is assistant general counsel, 
General Services Administration, Washington, 
D.C. He lives in Springfield, Va. 


Flewellyn Flowers Waidner (Mrs. John T.) ’41 
writes that her husband has retired from Lock- 
heed in California and they have moved back to 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Wilton G. Fritz 42, M.D.'44, has given up 
his ob-gyn practice in New York and moved to 
Satellite Beach, Fla. 


Charles K. Richmond, executive vice-president 
of American National Bank, St. Joseph, Mo., 
is president of the Missouri Bankers 
Association for 1976-77. 


Charles G. French ’43 of Cheverly, Md., isa 
member of the board of the Mental Health 
Association of Prince Georges’ County and 
co-chairman of the committee of community 
mental health. 


Shirley Reynolds Elliott (Mrs. Floyd S., Sr.) 
°44 of Gallatin, Tenn., was the Jaycettes 
‘‘Mother of the Year’’ for 1976. 


Marguerite Dravo Krieger (Mrs. Kenneth H.) 
’45 is director of Reeves-Reed Arboretum, 
Summit, N.J. 


Richard W. Masters C.E.’46 has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago and promoted to technical 
director, central division, United States Steel. 


Chester W. Fink 47, M.D.’S51, is vice chairman 
of the department of pediatrics at the University 
of Texas Health Science Center at Dallas. 


Clifford L. Sayre, Jr., M.E.’47 of Silver 
Spring, Md., is associate dean of engineering 
at the University of Maryland. 


Martha Abernethy Stanley (Mrs. Thomas E.) 
*47 earned the associate degree in medical 


‘records technology at Central Piedmont Com- 


munity College a year ago and is employed in 


‘the medical records department of Presbyterian 


Hospital, Charlotte. 


Charles H. Cormack, Jr., '48 is ‘‘president 
elect’’ (vice-president) of the System Safety 
Society, Washington, D.C., chapter for 1976- 
78. He lives in Seabrook, Md. 


Peggy Forehand Pritchett (Mrs. James G.) '48 
lives in Albany, Ga., and is still teaching 
dancing. She says, ‘*Whoever thought that 
Hoof ‘n’ Horn would have such a lasting 
effect.’’ She and Mr. Pritchett celebrated their 
25th wedding anniversary last year. 


Henrietta Secrest Peery (Mrs. Lee H., Jr.) 
48 of Charlotte is the host of a two-hour 


radio talk show, ‘‘Call me Henrie,’ which is 
presented live five days a week. 


M. Ben Hudnall M.Div.’49 is superintendent 
of the Florence district, South Carolina con- 
ference of the Methodist Church. 


Paul C. Stottlemyer C.E.’49 of Cypress, Calif., 
is section chief—structures, in the engineering 
department of McDonnell-Douglas Corp. 


MARRIAGE: Elizabeth Bledsoe Nygaard °49 to 
Anton Vittone on Aug. 7, 1976. Residence: 
Akron, Ohio. 


50s 


Thomas B. Cookerly III °50 has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Evening Star 
Broadcasting Co. and general manager of 
WMAL-TV in Washington, D.C. 


Harvey C. Jones, II 50, an attorney in Towson, 
Md., is also director of the Baltimore County 
legislative liaison office. 


Rebecca Ball Rust (Mrs. Paul J.) 50 of Raleigh 
is president of the North Carolina Poetry 
Society. 


Rosalie Lewis Wernecke (Mrs. Thomas) R.N.°51 
returned to nursing following the sudden death 
of her husband, a Johns Hopkins graduate. She 
has three sons, one in college and two in 
junior high school. 


Robert G. Clarke M.Div.’52 became protestant 
campus minister at the University of Akron on 
Jan. 1. Mrs. Clarke is the former Argyle 

King R.N.’52. 


Sue McMullen Klein (Mrs. Murray L.) °52 of 
New York City is doing consumer research 
analysis and writing for Lieber Attitude 
Research. She has two daughters, one at Brown 
and the other in Chapin School. 


_D. Edmond Miller 52, M.D.’56, became the 


first chairman of the department of internal 
medicine at Durham County General Hospital 
in October. His daughter attends Durham 
Academy and was valedictorian of the Middle 
School in 1976. 


Carol Quarck Grisebach (Mrs. Hans) ’52 lives 
in Freiburg, W. Germany, where her husband 
is professor of biochemistry at the University 
of Freiburg. 


Frank C. Murphey ’52 of Columbia, S.C., won 
the annual President’s Cup golf tournament at 
Spring Valley Country Club in July 1976. 


Annette Kohimeier Thompson B.S.N.°52, : 
widow of William P. Thompson D.F.’66, is now 
Mrs. Philip R. Rulon. Her husband is a history 
professor at Northern Arizona University, and 
they have a family of five children. The Rulons 
live in Flagstaff. 


James L. Bradt °54 is heading all of the Safe- 
guard Industries automotive parts group, which 
includes eight manufacturing locations in six 
states. He, his wife and son reside in 
Minnetonka, Minn. 


Coburn Gum °54, Ph.D.’62, has retired from 
teaching and is devoting his time to research 
and writing. He lives in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Joan Oldberg Avery (Mrs. Frederick F.) °55 
lives in Dallas, Tex., where her husband is 
executive vice-president of Dr. Pepper. Her 
activities include the advisory board of Kappa 
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Kappa Gamma at S.M.U., Parents Club board 
of Hockaday, where her oldest daughter is a 
senior, and St. Mark's School of Texas, where 
her son is a junior. She also established and 


was chairman of the cultural enrichment 
program at Trinity Christian Academy, con- 
centrating on art appreciation and great books. 


Nancy Diggs Hunnicutt (Mrs. Thomas N. III) 
$6 of Hampton, Va., is vice-chairman of the 
Hampton school board, chairman of the 
Hampton Roads Educational Telecommunica- 
tions Assoc. (WHRO-TV, WI'GM-FM), and 
program chairman of the Virginia School 
Boards Assoc. 


William E. Lowe ‘56 is northern California 
sales manager for Orion Systems of Sunnyvale. 
In this capacity he directs regional sales and 
customer support activities for the user-owned 
Orion Medical Management System. 


Sue Strader McCutcheon ‘56, Ernest 
McCutcheon M.D.°59 and their three children 
live in Los Altos, Calif., where Dr. 
McCutcheon ts head of the cardiovascular 
research laboratory at Ames Research Center 
and manager of the NASA cardiovascular 
deconditioning program. 


Mary Ann Pardue Carzoo (Mrs. Dean M.) 
B.S.N.°57 graduated with an A.B. in history, 
magna cum laude, from Findlay College last 
June. She works part-time at Blanchard Valley 
Hospital, Findlay, Ohio. 


Charles H. Dickens °57 of Alexandria, Va., 
is director of the science education studies 
group of the National Science Foundation, 
Washington. 


Jerry Kent Mullins °S7 of Hamlin, W. Va., 
has completed two years on the National Ford 
Dealers Council. He has earned the Ford 
Distinguished Achievement Award and 
Customer Service Award for total excellence. 


Nancy Burton Andress (Mrs. John R.) °58, 
A.M.°64, returned to the stage in May 1976 as 
Opal in *‘Everybody Loves Opal’’ and as co- 
director of *‘Blithe Spirit’’ for the Upland 
Community Players of Southern Chester 
County, Pa. She lives in Oxford. 


Samuel M. Cassidy ‘58 has been elected a 
senior vice-president by the First National 
Bank of Cincinnati. 


Lee C. Cleveland C.E.'58 of Princeton, N.J., 
has been named vice-president of operations 
for IU Conversion Systems, Inc., in Phila- 
delphia. Prior to joining the company in 1974 
he held positions with Eastern Airlines and 
Meridian Engineering. 


Elizabeth Yontz Marcadis (Mrs. Isaac) 
B.S.N.°58 writes that for the past year she and 
her husband have cared for newborn babies as 
foster parents for the Children’s Home Society 
of West Palm Beach, Fla., and at that time had 
their sixth baby. They have three daughters 
of their own, ages 15, 14, and 12. 


R. Carroll Beaty M.E.'59 of Raleigh has opened 
an engineering consulting office, Applied 
Mechanics, Inc., which offers machine design, 
mechanisms, prototype and product develop- 
ment services. He is married and the father of 
three sons. 


Robert E. Burns III ‘59 of Tarboro, N.C., is a 
member of the board of trustees of Queens 
College, Charlotte, and of the board of visitors 
of Davidson College and St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College. 


Margaret Hamilton Cutchin ‘59 writes that she 
is happily remarried to William R. Johnston, a 
farmer of Weldon, N.C. She says they have a 
three year old ‘‘tornado,’’ Martha Margaret. 


Rolf H. Towe ‘59 is a vice-president of the 
chemicals and plastics operating unit of Union 
Carbide Corp., having been appointed in 
January while he was a regional director of 
Union Carbide Eastern in Hong Kong. He is 
married and the father of two children. 


MARRIAGES: James E. Johnson, Jr., 58 to 
Billie Lynn Walker on Nov. 19. Residence: 
Virginia Beach, Va. Ronald D. Mogel ’58 to 
Christie Alexander Reed McAndrew on Nov. 
12. Residence: Marina Del Rey, Calif. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Jack A. 
Tarr '54 and Mrs. Tarr, Cranbury, N.J., on 
June 4, 1976. Named Rebecca Lee... . Fourth 
child, a daughter, to Charles R. Martin '59, 
M.D.’63, and Mrs. Martin, Jacksonville, N.C.., 
on Aug. 18. Named Elizabeth Richardson. 
First child and daughter to Karl Stumpf °59, 
M.D.’63, and Mrs. Stumpf, Quincy, IIl., on 
Nov. 23. Named Elizabeth Jo. 


1A 


60s 


Joann Woltz Duffield (Mrs. Joseph W.) °60 
runs a boutique, including a tearoom, gifts and 
sportswear, known as The Quarter in Southern 
Pines, N.C. She has a son and a daughter. 


George H. C. Shutt If EE‘60 is director of 
marketing for the American Bankers 
Association, Washington, D.C. He lives in 
Arlington, Va. 


Mary Maddry Strauss (Mrs. Albert J.) ‘60 lives 
in Hagerstown, Md., where her husband is a 
pediatrician and vice-chief of staff of the 
Washington County Hospital. She is president 
of the county medical auxiliary. 


Charles E. Virgin '60, M.D.°64, an orthopedic 
surgeon in Miami, Fla., is assistant team 
physician for the Miami Dolphin football team 
and the Toros soccer team. He is also chief 
of the orthopedic division at Mercy Hospital. 
Dr. and Mrs. Virgin have a daughter and two 
sons. 





192719321937 


194219471952 
195719621967 
1972 


are the years ending 
in 2 and 7 since Duke 
opened. If one of 
these is your class 
year, this is your 
year. Those will be 
the reuniting classes 
for Alumni Weekend 
77, which is June 17- 
19. Mark your 
calendar now to 
attend. HM You'll be 
getting a mailing 
soon if you graduated 
in one of these years, 
inviting you back for 
an activity-packed 
weekend—cocktail 
party and banquet on 
Friday; lecture 
series, outdoor picnic 
and bus tours, and 
class parties on 
Saturday; class 
breakfasts and 
worship service on 
Sunday. H Remember: 
Alumni Weekend, 
June 17-19. 








James H. Moore, Jr., °61 of Marietta, Ga., 
is regional marketing manager for Commercial 
Credit Co, in Atlanta. 


John D. Cantwell ‘62, M.D. of Atlanta is the 
author of a book for lay people on prevention 
of heart attacks, Stay Young at Heart, pub- 
lished by Nelson-Hall of Chicago. 


Bonnie Scurry Engstrom Nelson (Mrs. Allen) 
‘2 is living in Reidsville, N.C., and is execu- 
tive director of the Rockingham County 
Council on Mental Retardation with the 
responsibility of administering three programs 
for the handicapped. She has three children, 
ages 13, 11 and one year. 


Nicholas C. Pazuros, Jr., '62 has completed 
a two-year tour in Moscow as a technical 
security officer in the American embassy. 


Gerald Brown '63, M.D. '67, is a staff research 
psychiatrist at the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md., and is in private 
practice, psychoanalysis, at McLean, Va. 


James A. Marsh, Jr., ‘63, an associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Guam, became 
director of the Marine Laboratory last August. 
His research interest is coral reefs. 


Linda Mayne Markee °63 writes that her hus- 
band, Joseph E. Markee, Jr., M.D.’65, has 
settled in Yakima, Wash., with a solo practice 
in obstetrics and gynecology. They have four 
daughters. 


Eugene C. Menne E.E.’63 of Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
has obtained his Professional Engineer 
registration. 


Lynn Gilbert Abrams ’64 is living in Rehovot, 
Israel, with her husband, Dr. Philip Abrams, 

and their young son, David Stanley. She invites 
her Duke friends for a visit. 


Sara A. Gearhart °64 graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in May 1976 witha Ph.D. in 
German and is an assistant professor of German 
at Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 


Marilyn Parker Reisman B.S.N.'64 and 
Terence N. Reisman M.D.’68 live in 
Tallahassee, Fla., where he has had a private 
practice in gastroenterology since July 1975. 
They have twins, Amy Elizabeth and Robert 
Ross, who were born on Sept. 1, 1975. 


Eugene F. Deutscher ’65 is executive director 
for the Tarrant County Hospital District, Fort 
Worth. He makes his home in Hurst, Tex. 


Maurine Doggett '65 has completed her fourth 
year as campus minister at the University of 
Pennsylvania. She and her husband, James 
Thacker, who were married in April 1975, live 
in Philadelphia. She has resumed the use of her 
birthgiven name. 


Carroll L. Joachimi, Jr., 65 is vice-president 
of ‘‘Glass by Chester Simmons, Inc.,”’ 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Samuel D. Clyde ’66 has been appointed 
manager-personnel administration for Proctor- 
Silex, Philadelphia. He makes his home in 
Swarthmore. 


Charles Larsen III °66 has been appointed 
portfolio manager of CG Investment Manage- 
ment Co., the investment advisory subsidiary 
of Connecticut General Insurance Corp. He, 
his wife, and two children live in North 
Granby, Conn. 


Marshall A. Gallop, Jr., 67, M.S.’69, Ph.D. 
*71, was released from the Air Force in Feb- 
ruary after completing five years of service. 
During his tour of duty he graduated from 
Suffolk University Law School, Boston, in 
February 1976, and received the LL.M. in 
taxation from Boston University Law School 
in January. He has joined the law firm of 
Battle, Winslow, Scott & Wiley, P.A., in 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Kristen Wolfe Goff B.S.N.’67, David W. Goff 
M.H.A.’67 and their three children moved from 
the Chicago area to Jacksonville, Fla., last 
year. Mr. Goff is associate administrator of 
University Hospital, and she is teaching 
prepared childbirth classes through Florida 
Junior College in addition to being involved 
in school and community activities. 


F. Barry McWilliams E.E.’67 and Sara Pettes 
MeWilliams °68 live in Wappingers Falls, N.Y., 
where he is employed by IBM. They have 
one son. 


Karla Harbin Fox °68, J.D.’71, is an assistant 
professor of business law at the University of 
Connecticut in Mansfield. 







Betsy Link Kammerer ‘68, who has the Ph.D. 
from Cornell, is a clinical psychologist at 
Children’s Hospital Medical Center, Boston, 
and has an appointment as an instructor of 
psychology at Harvard Medical School. She 
has been married since August 1975 to Martin 
Anderson. . 


Pender M. McCarter ‘68 is research associate . 
with the director, Washington, D.C., office, of. 
the American Federation of Information , 
Processing Societies. In addition to various 
administrative duties, he is researching the 
‘State of the Computer Industry in the United 
States,’’ a document which may be submitted 
to the White House presidential science } 
adviser. Mr. McCarter is also contributing 
editor and Washington correspondent with | 
Computer Data, the Canadian computer 
magazine. 


William L. Beasley III '69 of Rocky Mount, 
N.C., vice-president and general counsel of 
Beasley Lumber Co., was recently elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Southern Forest Products Assoc. He will serve 
as the North Carolina representative on the 
promotions committee. He is married and the 
father of two. 


Cynthia Havens Gosline ‘69 and John M. 
Gosline Ph.D.'70, after spending three years in 
Cambridge, England, have settled in Van- 
couver, B.S., Canada,where he is an assistant 
professor of zoology and she conducts research 
in psychology, both at the University of British 
Columbia. 


: 
: 


Janis Johnson '69 has been a religion writer 
for the Washington Post since October 1974. 
She lives in Alexandria, Va. 


MARRIAGES: Richard W. Steenken 61 to 
Margaret Bresnan on March 27, 1976. Resi- 
dence: New York City. .. . John E. Koonce - 
III ‘64 to Raymonda Marie Cororan on June by 
in Birr, Ireland. Residence: Raleigh, N.C..... 
Mary Hanes Wallace '64 to James M. Griffith. 
Residence: Moscow, Idaho. . . . Marietta 
Ferebee Guidon ’65 to Conrad E. Grundlehner 
on Feb. 19. Residence: Philadelphia, Pa... .. , 
F. Frederick Kaufhold '66 to Stephanie Lynn 
Perschy on June 20. Residence: Monterey, 
Calife.< nas Ralph L. Braibanti ’67 to Alice K. 
Straub on Jan. 8. Residence: Manila, P.1I. 
Judith Gwen Henslee 67 to Kenneth R. 
Hollingsworth on Nov. 27. Residence: Hous- 
ton, Tex. J. Edward Weber '67, J.D.’70, 

to Diana B. Wright on Sept. 4. Residence: 
Sarasota, Fla..... Thomas A. Harris ’68, J.D. 
71, to Polly Stage on Aug. 14. Residence: 
Tallahassee, Fla..... Rodney C. Pitts '68 to 
Niana K. Temple on Sept. 18. Residence: New 
York City .... Richard H. Lee '69 to 

Helene Boustany on March 6, 1976. Residence: 
Newport News, Va..... Kay Rigling ‘69 to — 
Richard S. Gill on Aug. 23, 1976. Residence: 
Alexandria, Va. 


ADOPTED: Two brothers, Bobby 7 and 
Drewry 6, by David L. Wade M.Div.’67 and 
Mrs. Wade, Midlothian, Va. A daughter by 
Branda Hardin Craig (Mrs. Thomas L. III) 
B.S.N.’67 and Mr. Craig, Mt. Pleasant, S.C., 
on Aug. 31. Named Kathryn Elizabeth. 


BIRTHS: Second child, a daughter, to 
Elizabeth Simmons Lieberman (Mrs. Richard 
D.) °61 and Mr. Lieberman, Annandale, Va., 
on July 7. Named Angela Beth. Second child 
and first daughter to Alton G. Murchison III 
61, J.D.’64, and Marcia Myers Murchison °62, 
Charlotte, N.C., on June 13. Named Ashley 
Myers... . Third daughter to Dale R. Kendall 
°62 and Mrs. Kendall, Littleton, N.H., on July 
28. Named Paige Elizabeth. A son to Carey E. 
Sloan III °62 and Mrs. Sloan, Canton, Ohio, — 
on March 11, 1976. Named Carey Watson.... 
A son to William G. High °63 and Mrs. High, — 
Rochester, Minn., on Dec. 17, 1975. Named 
Corey Alan... . First child and son to Brent 
F. Blackwelder '64 and Teresa Statzer Black- 
welder ’70, Washington, D.C., on June 16, 
1976. Named Matthew Winfield. A daughter to 
Hannon J. Cheek '64 and Mrs. Cheek, Ladson, 
S.C., on March 11, 1976. Named Suzan : 
Swinson. A daughter to Adelaide Austell Craver 
(Mrs. Richard D.) 64 and Mr. Craver, 
Charlotte, N.C., on July 16, 1976. Named 
Adelaide Austell. Third child and first daughter 
to Jack C. Rubenstein '64 and Mrs. Rubenstein, 
Cincinnati, on June 11. Named Billie. . . . First 
child and daughter to Ronald B. Falciani E.E. 
*65 and Mrs. Falciani, Apalachin, N.Y., on 
Feb. 7, 1976. Named Melissa Ann. First child 
and son to Clifford A. Lakin °65 and Mrs. j 
Lakin, Miami Beach, Fla., on April 25, 1976. 
Named Gregory Ethan. Second child 

and first daughter to Barbara Albers Rinella 
(Mrs. Richard A.) 65 and Mr. Rinella, Chicago, 
on June 22, 1976. Named Anne Albers. Asonto 
























































Freedom for all 


Editor: 

I’m sure you will receive other letters, both 
pro and con, regarding Mrs. Kime’s letter 
[Letters, Feb. 1977], since the ERA is a 
very controversial issue. 

i believe wholeheartedly that Mrs. Kime 
should have every opportunity to live her 
life to the fullest as she sees fit. I only 
wish that she would extend that same 
freedom of choice to other women. 

Although she states she would not have 
been able to have a career, cook and be 
a full-time wife, that is not my case—I 
know that I can, and so can many other 


~ women. But yet she is working to defeat 
the ERA which would help many of us 


attain our goals, and certainly would 


‘not force her to give up her home life. 


Her last paragraph begins, ‘“Too bad so 
many women don’t really want to be 
women!’ Somehow, I don’t see how 
passage of the ERA, or a full-time career, 
is going to keep me from remaining a woman. 
My choosing to work as an accountant 
does not affect my sex any more than does 
her choice to work full-time at home. 

- Toanswer your question, Mrs. Kime, you 
are not necessarily peculiar because you are 


happily married and have done little with 


your education. But what does seem 
peculiar is that you think the ERA says 
anything that would prevent you from 
leading the life you choose. However, other 
woinen might need to meet different goals 
in order to feel equally satisfied; the 

ERA enhances, not eliminates, women’s 
options. 


Margaret Deuel Labbe '74 } 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


| Freedom to choose 


Editor: 


| As a weeder and gardner (among other 
things), I would enjoy having a copy of Dr. 
3 Mordecai’s poem [Letters, Feb. 1977], 

_ the more so since I knew his granddaughter 


Ellen (we were both in Dr. Blackburn’s 


| creative writing class and since the parents 
of a next door neighbor sophomore year 


(Betty Wilson °43) had been close to Dr. 
Mordecai, so that I got quite a feeling for 


the person he must have been. 


While I’m writing, let me say that, 


_ although I dislike the tabloid format, the 


Register as it now is, is infinitely superior 
to the old alumni magazine. The oral history 


article, the slime mold research (I’ve always 
_ wanted to see one) the articles by and about 
_ Duke writers and musicians make me feel, 


as I have not since I left campus (except 
briefly after an alumni meeting with then- 


president Knight), that there are still real 
people there and exciting things going on. 
One final word, to letter writer Anne 

Kime ’41 [Letters. Feb. 1977]. I agreed 
with her wholeheartedly till she blew it in 
the first sentence of her last paragraph. I 
think we owe much to those who, having the 
opportunity to be full-time homemakers, 
have also the aptitude to fill the role well. 
But let’s not call names. It is perfectly 
possible to be a lawyer or doctor or 
stevedore (yes, I know one college 
educated, too) and still be a real woman. 
What Women’s Liberation boils down to, 
in my mind, is that there should be choices 
available, no doors slammed behind or in 
front, and no scorn for those who take a 
different road. The important thing is that 
talents should be found, developed, used to 
the full with satisfaction to the user and 
benefit to, and appreciation and reward from 
society. 

sorry about the soap box! 

my last comment refers to that so-called 
election. If the board in its wisdom wants 
to put four alumni on the board, that’s okay 
with me, but let’s not have the delusion 
that anyone has a choice in the matter. 
There are many Duke alumni in this area, 
but / don’t have access to 450 of them; I 
suspect this is true for most alumni groups, 
so the petition option is not a feasible one. 


Virginia Ward Havens °44 
Berkeley, California 


Freedom to read 


Editor: 

Several times I have been moved to 
commend the excellent quality of the 
Register in content, coverage, expression 
and photography. These were all present 
again in the latest issue (March 1977), but 
unfortunately the front page of my copy 
was marred by the address label pasted 
over the textual column—that better than 
over the physiognomy of my ex-roomate 
[Juanita Kreps], I must concede. I sincerely 
wish the label had been in the masthead— 
certainly a great deal of room for it there. 


Jean Fries Hazard °44 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Our addressing equipment makes it 
impossible to place the label at the head 
of the front page, but it was an oversight 
that space was not left for the address 
label elsewhere. (Not all papers were 
labeled this way.) This inconvenience 
will not occur again—others maybe, but 
not that one. 

—Editor 


Ben R. Rudisill II °65 and Mrs. Rudisill, 
Gastonia, N.C., on March 20, 1976. Named 
Macon. First child and son to Gwen Zbikowski 
Verhoff ’65 and Dennis F. Verhoff, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Aug. 2. Named Thaddeus 
Marcus... . First child and daughter to 
Jeanne Bannerman Alexander 66 and James 

P. Alexander ’66, J.D.'69, Birmingham, Ala. 
Named Rene Leigh. A daughter to Ann 
Freiberg Benton (Mrs. Allan M.) °66 and Mr. 
Benton, Dallas, Tex., in July. Second son to 
William M. Blackshear, Jr., 66, M.D. and 
Mrs. Blackshear, Metairie, La., on May 9, 
1976. Named Matthew Thomas. Second son to 
John E. Bugg ’66 and Sally Miller Bugg 69, 
Durham, on Jan 2. Named John Everett. A son 
to S. Burt Fitts III °66 and Mrs. Fitts, Miami, 
Fla., on April 20, 1976. Named Sanford Burton 
IV. Third child and first son to Jo Benson 
Fobel (Mrs. Isaac) '66 and Mr. Fogel, Silver 
Spring, Md., on July 21. Named Marc. A 
daughter to Sara Moss McCowen (Mrs. Robert 
A.) 66 and Mr. McCowen, Richmond, Va., on 
Jan 31, 1976. Named Sara Ashley. Second child 
and first daughter to Lucia Simpson Shen (Mrs. 
Benjamin Shih-Ping) 66 and Dr. Shen, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on Nov. 22. Named Juliet Ming. 
Second daughter to Richard H. Snider, Jr., 
66 and Mrs. Snider, Upper Marlboro, Md., on 
Sept. 11, 1975. Named Rebecca Ann. Second 
child, a daughter, to Patricia Whitenight 
Underwood B.S.N.’66 and Lee C. Underwood 
Ill M.D.’67, Kalamazoo, Mich., on Aug. 29, 
1976. Named Jennifer Louise. First child and 
son to Rosalie Rankin Wilson 66 and Ronald 
L. Wilson M.Div.’66, Arlington, Va., on Feb. 
4, 1976. Named Brian Lynn... . First child and 
daughter to Elizabeth Rich Folberth (Mrs. 
William M. III) 67 and Mr. Folberth, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., on May 24, 1976. Named Liza 
McKenzie. First child and son to Marshall A. 
Gallop, Jr., °67, M.S.’69, Ph.D.’71,and Mrs. 
Gallop, Rocky Mount, N.C., on Aug. 6. 
Named Benjamin Marshall. First child and son 
to Helen Crater Halva (Mrs. Keith) °67 and Mr. 
Halva, Delano, Minn., on April 5, 1976. Named 
Wade Connelly. First child and daughter to 
Mary Lowe Hayes 67 and James C. Hayes °67, 
Anchorage, Ak., on Dec. 6. Named Jennifer 
Elizabeth. . .. A daughter to Dr. Frederick A. 
Berger 68 and Mrs. Berger, Franklin, N.C., on 
Dec. 22, 1975. Named Jennifer Michelle. First 
child and son to Karla Harbin Fox °68, J.D.’71 
and Martin Fox Ph.D.’72, Storrs, Conn., on 
March 27, 1976. Named Alexander Van 
Keuren. First child and son to Mark Heaney 
*68 and Mrs. Heaney, Manhattan Beach, Calif., 
on July 18. Named Gavin Osborne. Second son 
to Margaret McGrane Miller 68, M.A.T.’69, 
and John R. Miller 68, J.D.’75, Charlotte, 
N.C. Named Joseph Alan. Second daughter to 
Luther E. Milspaw, Jr., 68, J.D.’74, and Mrs. 
Milspaw, New Cumberland, Pa., on Oct. 11. 
Named Jennifer Leigh. First daughter to 
Stephen R. Moore M.Div.’68 and Mrs. Moore, 
Lake Oswego, Ore., on Jan. 21, 1976. Named 
Elizabeth. Second daughter to Samuel E. 
Roberson °68 and Whitriey Wherrett Roberson 
°69, Pleasanton, Calif., on July 30. Named 
Rebecca Anne. First child and son to J. Stephen 
Sapp °68, M.Div.’71, Ph.D.’75, and Mary 
Manley Sapp ’71, Naples, Fla., on June 27. 
Named Eric Manley. Second child and first 
daughter to Margaret Pringle Schachte (Mrs. 
John E. III) 68 and Mr. Schachte, Sullivans 
Island, S.C., on June 25. Named Anna Pringle. 
Third child and second daughter to Robert F. 
Sikora °68 and Mrs. Sikora, Coram, N.Y., on 
June 25, 1976. Named Jill Anne. A son to Henry 
Walter III °68 and Mrs. Walter, Denver, Colo., 
on July 26. Named Henry Walter IV... . First 
child and son to Ronald H. Bennett °69 and 
Mrs. Bennett, Lexington, Ky., on May 29, 
1976. Named Jeb Martin Abraham. First child 
and daughter to Capt. Eric R. Duerr ’69 and 
Mrs. Duerr, Champaign, IIl., on July 1. Named 
Cara Elizabeth. First child and son to Carolyn 
Currie Liniak (Mrs. Paul E.) °69 and Mr. 
Liniak, Springfield, Va., on Oct. 10. Named 
David Paul. Third child and first daughter to 
Dr. William M. McClatchey °69 and Carolyn 
Cody McClatchey 69, Durham, N.C., on Sept. 
16. Named Carol Christine. A daughter to 
Pamela Whitney Reilly (Mrs. William G., Jr.) 
69 and Mr. Reilly, Simsbury, Conn., on April 
15, 1976. Named Christine Perry. 


°70s 


Ruth Katilius Fertelmes B.S.N.’70 is nurse- 
coordinator for out-patient admissions at Butler 
Veterans Hospital, Butler, Pa. She lives in 
Saxonburg. 


Susan Pace Fidelman ’70 is a scientific 
programmer for Westinghouse at Bettis Atomic 
Power Laboratory, and George R. Fidelman °70 is 
supervisor, aluminum sales department, for 


Williams & Co., in Pittsburgh. They live in 
Library, Pa. 


Philip S. Krone °70 and Dale Hanscom Krone 
M.T.A.’71, who were married in March 1976, 
live in Winnetka, III. He is marketing manager 
for Paul Krone Diecasting, Chicago, and she is 
a legal assistant for Kirkland & Ellis. 


Kipling Louise McVay ‘70 graduated from the 
Walter F. George School of Law, Mercer 
University, last June and in September became 
the executive director of the State Ethics 
Commission for the State of Georgia. 


Joan R. Barclay M.Div.’71 is pastoral care 
resident at the Methodist Hospital, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 


Anne Moffett McMahon ’71 has moved to 
Eugene, Ore., where her husband, Edward M. 
McMahon, Jr., (Ted) M.D.’72, has a pediatrics 
practice. She divides her time between teaching 
parent education classes, working with 
emotionally disturbed children and directing a 
relief nursery for abused children. 


Michael L. Richmond J.D.’71 has joined the 
professional staff of the law school library at 
the University of Texas at Austin. His wife, 
Gail Levin Richmond J.D.’71, is an assistant 
professor of law at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Marsha Carroll Romeyn 71 and Peter R. 
Romeyn 771 are living in Durham. 


Brit J. Bartter “72 received the Ph.D. in 
January from Cornell, where he has been teach- 
ing in the graduate school of business. Since 
January he has been an assistant professor of 
finance in the graduate school of management 
at Northwestern University. 


Ronnie G. Foltz M.E.’72, who earned the M.S. 
degree in mechanical design from Cornell Uni- 
versity, is design engineer for Duff-Norton Co. 
of Charlotte, N.C. 


Deborah Rexroad Fravel ’72 and Frederic D. 
Fravel ’72 are living in Raleigh and she is 
pursuing a Ph.D. in plant pathology at 
N.C.S.U. He is working for a Ph.D. in the 
department of city and regional planning at 
U.N.C.-C.H., after receiving the master’s in 
regional planning there last May. 


Sally Verner German °72 and Robert C. German 
*73 have returned from New Zealand, where he 
completed a master’s in geology, and are 
living in Houston, where he is with Shell Oil 
Co. 


Bruce Haze Leuhrs °72 was a member of a four- 
man team to represent Northwestern Uni- 
versity graduate school of management in the 
Case writing competition at Cornell Uni- 
versity this past year. 


Anthony Paul Russo E.E.’72, who is enrolled 
in the M.B.A. program at Harvard Business 
School, expects to receive his degree in June. 


Steven L. Woodall 72, M.F.’74, is a research 
plant ecologist with the U.S. Forest Service 
at Lehigh Acres, Fla. 


Fred Butner °73, J.D.’76, is living in Key 
West, Fla., where he recently became an 
assistant state attorney for Monroe County. 
In addition to his work, he is enjoying skin 
and scuba diving, boating, skiing and water 
sports in general. 


Sharon L. Coldren ’73 has the master’s degree 
in planning from the London School of Eco- 
nomics and is now policy analyst for the 
American Council on Education. 


F. Gordon Maxson M.S.’73 has been appointed 
assistant vice-president - revenues and earnings 
of GTE Service Corp., a subsidiary of General 
Telephone & Electronics Corp., in Stamford, 
Conn. He resides with his wife and daughter 
in New Canaan. 


Susan Walker Singleton (Mrs. J. Matthew) °73 
and her husband live in Greenwich, Conn. She 
works for the Dial Press/Delacorte Press in 
New York City, while her husband is a public 
accountant with Arthur Andersen & Co. 


Karen Anne Paschal Burdett M.P.T.’74 and 
Ray Burdett M.P.T.’74 are living in Bellefonte, 
Pa. She is the supervisor of the therapy depart- 
ment in the hospital at Tyrone, while he is 
attending Penn State working toward a 
doctorate in bio-mechanics. 


Cris W. Jacobs '74, an M.B.A. graduate of 
Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 
at Dartmouth in 1976, is working in sales for 
IBM, New York City. 


Anne Edwards Schenck ’74 earned the M.A. in 
English from the University of Virginia in May 
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Alumni Profile: 
Nick Joe Rahall 


The youngest man on the hill 


If the truth be told, the youngest politician 
in the new Congress would just as soon 
you didn’t pay any attention to his age. 
While most politicians are looking for 
ways to look younger, Rep. Nick Joe 
Rahall I], at 27, is doing his very best 

to appear seasoned. 

‘*My own taste does tend toward sport 
jackets and slacks, but my wife and friends 
have been urging me to look more 
congressional in my dress,”’ says Rahall 
*71, who adjusts his aviator glasses and 
laughs. 

‘After my election,’ he continues, ‘‘I 
bought more suits in one evening than I 
had bought in the previous five years. 
And I've started to throw out the clothes 
that have made me look too young. For 
instance, I’ve learned a dark suit makes 
you look older and some red in your tie 
symbolizes power.’ He checks to see that 
he has that tie on and he does. 

Rahall comes from Beckley, West 
Virginia, and represents an eight-county 
region located in the heart of coal country. 
His election was really no surprise, since 
he held the Democratic nomination in a 
3-to-1 Democratic district in the southern 
end of the state; but in the end he had to 
fend off a write-in campaign by 
Democratic incumbent Ken Hechler, who 
has been defeated in a gubernatorial 
primary. 

Rahall worked hard at cheering his 
precinct workers through the darker days 
of the campaign, when polls showed 
Hechler, who had held the seat since 1959, 
ahead. During the primary alone, he had 
spent $132,000 (all but $15,000 of it his 
own money) in an effort to establish name 
recognition against the labor-backed 
candidate and three others. Then, sensing 
the impossible chances of a write-in drive 
for Congress, even that of a well-known 
and respected incumbent, Rahall kept his 
cool in the fall campaign while issues took 
a back seat to lengthy explanations on 
write-in procedures. 

The race found Rahall often living in his 
station wagon, where he kept a striped 
pillow for quick naps. 

His goal was to see a thousand people 
each day, and he did. 

And Rahall, who worked as both a Top- 
40 radio station sales manager and 
operator of a travel agency, scrutinized 
his media coverage carefully, maintain- 
ing critical view of his TV appearances. 

The fourth district of West Virginia, 
which probably produces more bituminous 
coal than any other area in the country, 
is rooted in a mixture of Appalachian 
beauty and poverty with substantial 
pockets of coal miners, glass-and-steel 
factory workers and other blue-collar 
laborers. 





Rahall looks a bit like actor Al Pacino 
and speaks in a soft, halting voice with a 
noticeable accent. He scoffs at the cynical 
stereotype of his region: ‘‘Yes, they are 
called hillbillies. No shoes on and one 
leg longer than another from walking on 
the sides of mountains all the time. It is 
thought people are backward there, living 
in abject poverty. But the stereotype is 
unfortunate because it’s not entirely true. 
Our state is on the move and has 
demonstrated real progress in the past 15 
years.”” 

Change is part of the Beckley scene 
today. Rahall claims that projections on 
the 1980 census reveal it will then be the 
largest city in the state. He recalls there 
were only three banks in the town when he 
was growing up and now ‘“‘there are more 
banks than gasoline stations—eight with 
two more on the way!”’ 

Rahall has maintained an interest in 
politics since his childhood meeting with 
the ever-aspiring Robert C. Byrd from 
nearby Sophia, who, Rahall notes, has 
held more elective offices than any other 
West Virginian. That meeting and his 
father’s frequent association with 
Mountain State politicians were the 
turning point for him. 

The youngest representative, now living 
miles away from the hills of home in a 
highrise apartment in Arlington’s Crystal 


City, remembers his roots well. He is a 
serious worker, likely to immerse himself 
more in the problems of his district than 
in social Washington. He seldom watches 
movies or television and though he did 
join his freshman class for a performance 
of ‘‘Music Is’’ at the Kennedy Center, he 
says, ‘“‘I’ve never been interested in 
musicals—I’ve always slept through most 
of them.” 

What spare time there is, Rahall says, 
will be spent with his wife Helen, a 
native of nearby Alexandria and former 
aide to Sen. John Sparkman, D-Ala., 
whom he met during his first summer here 
between semesters at Duke. And with 
their daughter, Rebecca Ashley, 2%. 

Rahall’s father, Joe °35, would much 
rather see him in the family business 
looking after a string of radio and 
television stations. But the young 
Democrat says his reasons for entering 
politics are clear: ‘‘I always liked meeting 
people, being in crowds; and the feeling 
that I could be of service has always given 
me a great deal of satisfaction. Many 
people who know my business back- 
ground and that of my family have always 
thought I was born with a silver spoon in 
my mouth. A lot of well-to-do families 
have that charged against them, and I 
thought this was the best way to counter 
the criticism—to show that I’m interested 


in other people. That I wanted a career of 
my own and that I was not going to be 
handed something from my family for 
free.”” 

He had no endorsement in the spring 
primary. He had the backing of the party 
regulars and only one newspaper, the 
Logan Banner, in the fall. 

Campaigning may have established his 
name throughout the district, but it 
proved gueling: 

‘‘I was unknown and felt I had to do as 
much personal campaigning as humanly 
possible from early in the morning with 
back house visits—that’s when the coal 
miners go to work each day—tto late at 
night when I had town meetings extending 
invitations to everybody in the town and 
county to come and meet me and ask any 
questions they had,”’ he explains. 

The idea of winning a seat in Congress 
first had its appeal to him as a staff aide 
in the Senate Democratic cloakroom. 

Rejected in previous efforts to land a 
job with Sen. Byrd, Rahall finally made it 
here in the summer of 1968. The place 
held some awe for a 19-year-old patronage 
employee of the Senate. But his time was 
spent doing ‘‘a lot of boring chores that 
the public doesn’t see—filing letters, 
running errands,”’ Rahall explains. ‘‘You 
kinda see that coming to Washington is 
not going to change the world—that you 
can’t get anything done just by yourself. 
It takes a lot of hard work, attention to 
detail and working with people who have 
no idea who you are or what your back- 
ground is. 

Once perplexed while watching House 
sessions from the gallery, Rahall now 
figures a visitor who doesn’t see his 
congressman on the floor ought to give the 
man the benefit of the doubt: ‘‘When you 
look over the railing and don’t see him on 
the floor, you’re inclined to think he’s 
somewhere goofing off, not doing his job. 
But the real work of Congress is done in 
committees. People should understand 
there are endless bills introduced each 
year and there is an inability of 
congressmen to fully understand what 
they are voting on. We have to rely on 
experts in various areas to explain the 
facts behind a certain bill before being 
ready to cast a vote.” 

As for the frustrations of being one of 
435 members, Rahall sees it as ‘‘a 
continual challenge—you need the ability 
to get legislation enacted that you believe 
in, even if it’s one measure in 10 years.”” 

—DENNIS JOHN LEWIS 


Lewis is a staff writer for the Washington 
Star, in which this story appeared in 
slightly revised form. It is used by 
permission of the Star. 
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_ Duke University’s 
Third Annual Alumni Summer Institute 


MONEY 


and — 


THE ECONOMY 


June 12-17, 1977 


Duke Universitys third annual Alumni Summer Institute 
sponsored by the Department of Alumni Affairs. will be- 
gin on Sunday. June 12. and extend through Friday 
June 17 The 1977 Alumni Weekend program and class 
reunions will follow immediately to provide a full week of 
fun and learning for both families and individuals 

Study and recreation will be combined in propor- 
tions designed to make the week at once informative 
and relaxing, stimulating and refreshing 


Recreation and Relaxation 
All of Duke's splendid summer recreational opportuni 
ties will be available to Institute participants. including 
swimming pools. tennis courts. a magnificent golf 
course. hiking trails in Duke Forest. and a variety of other 
facilites and programs. For a portion of each day some 
facilities will be set aside for the exclusive use of in- 
stitute participants. Again this year Dr John Friedrich 
will direct recreational activities 

The dormitory lounges wil! also offer opportunities 
for less strenuous activity. such as table games. read- 
ing. and conversation 

The program will include a number of organized 
extracurricular activities. both related and unrelated to 
the subjects studied There will. for example. be a tour of 
selected facilities in the Research Triangle Park to illus 
trate the functioning of federal regulatory agencies 
There will be a demonstration of the Universitys new 
Flentrop organ as well as a nature hike. a special wor- 
ship service. a picnic and informal parties and mixers 


Children 

There will be a special program for younger children 
each morning during the lecture and discussion hours 
and at other times when the Institute program will 
be less appealing to them Otherwise. children will be 
encouraged to participate fully with their parents in In- 
Stitule activities It is not recommended that children 
much under school age attend unless parents make 
special arrangements for their care Campus facilities 
for such care are limited 


Please register the persons listed 
here as resident 1 nonresident 0 
participants in the 1977 Alumni 
Summer Institute. | enclose a 
check totaling $ 

registration fee of $25 per person 
(nonrefundable after June 3, 1977) 
and will pay the balance on 
arrival. 





representing 


Please give ages of children and indicate 
with an “F’” those you want enrolled 
in the Football Clinic. 


The Study Topic 

The study topic for 1977 will be “Money and the Econ- 
omy. selected in response: to a survey which revealed 
this to be a subject much im demand. Lectures and dis- 
cussions will be directed toward providing participants 
with a firmer understanding of the nature of money and 
of the forces that control the economic environment 
While alumni who majorect in economics will find the 
program to be a stimulating review it will also be of 
Particular value to those who. as undergraduates. may 
have neglected the aréa entirely There are no prereq- 
uisites for enrollment! 

Each. morning three hours will be devoted to lec- 
tures and discussions on the study theme Five dis- 
tinguished members of the Duke University faculty. three 
from the Department of Economics. one from the De- 
partment of History. and one from the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. wil! serve as instructors 
Or William P Yohe. professor of economics and a past 
winner of the Alumni Association's Award for Distin- 
guished Undergraduate Teaching. will serve as “Dean 
of the Institute and will be with participants throughout 
the week to lead discussions and assist in the search 
for information Participants. as always. will be encour- 
aged to express their own views. drawn from their own 
varied experiences. on the questions that are examined 


Monday 
WILLIAM P YOHE 
Institute Faculty Coordinator 
“Can We Stabilize the Economy at Full 
Employment? 
Tuesday 
MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 
The Marxian Diagnosis 
Wednesday 
KALMAN J COHEN 
The Future of Banking 
Thursday 
AWRENCE G GOODWYN 
‘Money. History and Cultural Innocence 
Friday 
HENRY G GRABOWSK 
Costs and Benefits of Government Regulations 


Alumni Summer Institute Registration 


Name. Class/age _____ Address 
Name Class/age ____ Address 
Name Class/age ____ Address 
Name Class/age _____ Address 
Name Class/age___. Address 


Mail form to: Alumni Summer Institute, Department of Alumni Affairs, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706 





Meals and Lodging 


Air-conditioned Edens Quadrangle will be req 


Summer Institute housing. This quadrar 


be the social and administrative center of th 


with an Information/Hospitality Desk open 


daytime and evening hours Games and 


will be constantly available in the spa 


areas. Transportation wil! be provided for 


who desire it fo both lecture and recreatio 
all organized events 


With few exceptions all meals will be 


West Campus Union Breakfast will be in 
White Cafeteria. with participants having 
on the cafeteria line Lunches and dinners 
in the Union Ballroom. reserved exclusive 
Institute use 


Cost and Registration 
The cost for the five day Institute will bg 
son. to include lodging. all meals. an 
Children under 12 may enroll for $125 
available for participants who do not |i 
tories and who do not take all of their 
stitute dining room. An advance deposj 
ticipant is required with the registratiq 
balance payable upon arrival. Particip 
opportunity to purchase tickets for 
events at the Hospitality Desk an 
arrival 

Each registrant will receive a dq 
ule. suggestions as to what to bring 
Ing list. and other information \ 
opening day on Sunday. June 13 

Past Summer Institutes. in 1979 
tracted both families and individ 
Last year participants came from 
sented classes that spanned a ra 
alumni friends are invited to partici 


ngle 


ci 
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1/976, and her husband completed the M.B.A. 
at the Darden Graduate School of Business. 
They live in Creswell, N.C. 


Mark C. Bussmann ‘75 is working for Hewlett 
Packard designing electronic test instruments 
for telephone communications systems. He 
received the M.S. degree in electrical 
engineering from Stanford last June and lives 
in Menlo Park, Calif. 


Gerald C. Hartman °75, M.S.°76, is employed 
by Ross, Saarinen, Bolton & Wilder, Inc., a 
Florida based consulting environmental 
engineering firm. He lives in Clearwater. 


Steven P. Rader °75 has transferred from 
Stetson University college of law in Gulfport, 
Fla., where he was co-editor of the student 
newspaper, to Wake Forest University law 
school in Winston-Salem. 


Joseph J. Smallhoover °75 received the M.A. 
in German from the University of Virginia 
last August and during the past year taught 
English in the Theresianische Akademie, 
Vienna, Austria. 


Jayne C. Cluett 76 is a professional laboratory 
technician for General Foods Corp., Tarry- 
town, N.Y. 


Thomas S. Coleman °76 is a legislative aide in 
the office of Cong. Jack Kemp (R-NY). He 
lives in Bethesda, Md. 


Robert R. Ruprecht 76 is budget analyst for 
Carnegie-Mellon University in Pittsburgh. 


Carol J. Riegel B.S.N.°76 is a staff nurse at 
Children’s Hospital, Washington, D.C., and 
Cathy L. Strachan B.S.N.°76 is working in the 
intensive care unit at George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital. They live in Arlington, Va. 


MARRIAGES: David M. Novick °70 to Jane G. 
Phillips in April 1976. Residence: New York 
City. Joel Terence Smith °70 to Lorraine Anna 
Flori on Sept. 20. Residence: Brookline, Mass. 
James E. Wise 70 to Barbara H. Mead on Jan. 
1. Residence: Durham. . . . Clifford C. Feingold 
‘71 to Carol Zilian on Sept. 9. Residence: 
New York City. Themas F. Fine ‘71 to Andrea 
Joiner on Dec. 27, 1975. Residence: Knoxville, 
Tenn. Barbara Nims B.S.N.°71 to S. Cresler 
Lindsay in July 1976. Residence: Atlanta, Ga. 
John H. Rudd B.S.E.’71 to Carlyn J. Black on 
July 17. Residence: Lansing, Mich... . 
Arnold Watts Bragg, Jr., ‘72 to Martha Dale 
Farmer on Dec. 31. Residence: Raleigh, N.C. 
Edith G. Dalton ‘72 to James F. Caughman 
on Jan. 8. Residence: Greensboro, N.C. Dayna 
Frances Grant ‘72 to David M. Birdzell on June 
5. Residence: Cambridge, Mass. Mary 
Margaret Kerr 72, M.Ed.’73, to Dr. Phillip S. 
Strain on Jan. 15. Residence: Nashville, Tenn. 
Ralph F. Palaia ‘72 to Grace Ashley Bond on 
Feb. 19. Residence: Jacksonville, Fla. Holly 
A. Palmer B.S.N.°72 to Robert Belair on May 8, 
1976. Residence: Arlington, Va. Charles L. 
Wingate °72 to Nancy Van Hoy on Jan. 31, 
1976. Residence: Sunnyvale, Calif. . . . Charles 
I. Bunn, Jr., °73 to Catherine E. Barnes on 
Nov. 20. Residence: Raleigh, N.C. James H. 
Carmichael °73 to Dorothy Poteet °74 on Aug. 7. 
Residence: New York City. Martin J. Conley, 
Jr., M.D.°73 to Carolyn O. Clodfelter on Dec. 
18. Residence: Durham. Karen A. Fitzpatrick 
‘73 to Robert J. Keeler on July 10. Residence: 
Levittown, Pa. Edward R. Harback °73 to 
Patricia Schleifer on June 28, 1975. Resi- 
dence: Springfield, N.J. Julia Wheeler Higgins 
‘73 to Robert B. Marshall 73 on Aug. 7. 
Residence: Charlotte, N.C. Kathryn Manning 
‘73 to Henry B.-Hargrove on March 20, 1976. 
Residence: Isle of Palms, S.C. Catherine 
Anne Perillo °73 to Samuel W. Earle IV °73 on 
Dec. 4. Residence: Winston-Salem, N.C. Karl 
C. Saunders °73 to Barbara Jean Graham on 
Oct. 9. Residence: Columbus, Ohio. 
Marguerite J. Tormollan ‘73 to Dennis Dugas 
on Aug. 14. Residence: Ocean, N.J... . Diane 
Fiqueroa ‘74 to Fred George on May 29. Resi- 
dence: Raleigh. Torrey A. Glass °74 to Linda 
W. Hamilton on June 26. Residence: West 
Chester, Pa. Robert A. Hilko Ph.D.’74 to 
Claudia Deering on Nov. 26. Residence: 
Bellevue, Wash. Nels R. Leininger °74 to Gail 
A. English on Aug. 14. Residence: Columbus, 
Ohio. Diedre I. Lukoski *74 to Charles E. 

Cox 74 on June 20. Residence: Florence, S.C. 
Clifford H. Nelson, Jr., °74 to Josie M. Cohick 
‘75 on Aug. 21. Residence: Watertown, Mass. 
Robert N. Reeves, Jr., °74 to Jean A. Winter- 
steen on June 19, 1976. Residence: Abington, 
Pa. Roddey Reid III °74 to Martine De Raedt 
on Dec. 18 in Bierges. Belgium. Joseph K. Ruth 
M.B.A.°74 to Jill Teague Cockran on Sept. 25. 
Residence: Sumner, Md. Marsha Lynn Van 
Lawick '74 to John J. Benton, Jr., °74 on Oct. 9. 
Residence: Pensacola, Fla. Deborah F. Vining 
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74 to Lt. John P. Hagaman on Jan’ 1. Resi- 
dence: Pensacola, Fla. . . . Marion 

Applegate ‘75 to Joseph R. Dietrich, 

Jr., on Dec. 18. Residence: Hartford, Conn. 
Marilyn Anne Bohl ‘75 to Charles H. McCreary 
lif °75 on Jan. 8. Residence: Columbus, Ohio. 
Michael H. Elliott °75 to Alice Ann Yates on 
Jan. 1. Residence: Louisville, Ky. Sarah Allen 
Faulkner ‘75 to Bryan Jenkins on July 3. Resi- 
dence: Davis, Calif. Janet McHugh '75 to Don 
Wilson Baldwin on June 5. Residence: 
Charlotte. Margaret A. Rose M.S.'75 to 
Richard S. Faust on Jan. 2. Residence: 
Houston, Tex. Lynn A. Vanderwist 75 to 
Frederick C. Kentz II] on Aug. 28. Residence: 
Summit, N.J. Virginia M. Versagli ‘75 to 
Randolph K. Herndon ‘75 on Sept. 11. Resi- 
dence: Ossining, N.Y. Cheryl Anne Walker 
B.S.N.'75 to Ens. David R. Pearl U.S.N.°75 
on Nov. 27. Residence: Naval Air Station, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. David M. Wheeler 
B.S.E.°75 to Patricia Sellers ‘76 on Dec. 29. 
Residence: Durham. . . . Robert E. Beacham 
‘76 to Frances Grace Leathead on June 12. 
Residence: Middleburg, Va. Katherine Claire 
Elliott B.H.S.'76 to Elmer Gilson 76 on June 
26. Residence: New Castle, Pa. Jeffrey D. Hall 
‘76 to Janice Gemeinhardt on Aug. 29. Resi- 
dence: Denver, Colo. M. Patrick Hawkins 

‘76 to Allen R. Sigmon °76 on Dec. 29. Resi- 
dence: Hickory, N.C. Christina Stephanie 
Kalavritinos ‘76 to Bruce C. Navarro '76 on 
July 31. Residence: Bloomington, Ind. Donald 
L. McInnes ‘76 to Karen M. Sachsenmaier on 
Dec. 31. Residence: Charlotte. David Prince 
*76 to Ellen-Jean Roher on Aug. 22. Residence: 
Durham. Laurie Ann Sherrill °76 to Thomas J. 
McGinn III on Nov. 27. Residence: Greens- 
boro, N.C. Karen L. Tilley B.H.S.’76 to 
Robert M. Gubar on Aug. 7. Residence: 
Raleigh. Walter C. Van Wagenen, Jr., M.E.'76 
to Helen West on June 12. Residence: Orange 
Park, Fla. Nancy J. (Jody) Wallis °76 to 
Richard L. Specker “76 on Oct. 30. Residence: 
Indian Harbor Beach, Fla. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second daughter to 
George M. Blakeslee M.F.°70, Ph.D.’75, and 
Mrs. Blakeslee, Gainesville, Fla., on June 26. 
Named Rebecca Anne. First child and son to 
Mary Kyle Hughes (Mrs. Dan R.) °70 and Mr. 
Hughes, Raleigh, N.C., on Dec. 31. Named 
Kyle Porter. A son to Diann Wasdell Irwin *70, 
M.Ed.’75, Raleigh, N.C., on Oct. 27, 1975. 
Named Keith Irwin. First child and son to 
Robert K. Richardson '70 and Mrs. Richardson, 
Springfield, Va., on April 14. Named Lauren 
Paige. . . . First child and daughter to Capt. 
Herbert H. Hurst, Jr., °71 and Mrs. Hurst, 
Columbus, Miss., on May 30, 1976. Named 
Jaime Searle. A daughter to Julia Durant 
Kimbrell (Mrs. Curtis C.) '71 and Mr. Kimbrell, 
Salem, S.C., on Sept. 18. Named Carolyn 
Louise. First child and daughter to Walter L. 
Marshall °71 and Mrs. Marshall, Pitman, N.J., 
on June 15. Named Lori Lynn. First child and 
son to Gail Levin Richmond J.D.’71 and Michael 
L. Richmond J.D.’71, Durham, on Nov. 30. 
Named Henry Samuel. First child and son to 
Dr. Peter K. Senechal °71 and Mrs. Senechal, 
Camp Springs, Md., on June 17. Named James 
Daffin. . . . First child and son to Lt. Robert B. 
Johnson II, U.S.N.’72 and Mrs. Johnson, 
Lisbon, Portugal, on Sept. 28. Named Mark 
Andrew. First child and daughter to William D. 
Needham M.E.’72 and Mrs. Needham, Ballston 
Spa, N.Y., on Sept. 18, 1975. Named Lara 
Michelle. First child and son to Joan Arnold 
Prestirari (Mrs. Charles I.) B.S.N.’72 and Mr. 
Prestirari, Flanders, N.J., on Nov. 5, 1975. 
Named Charles Frederic. First child and son to 
Frank J. Stalfa, Jr., M.Div.’72 and Mrs. 
Stalfa, Hillsborough, N.C., on Aug. 12. Named 
Nathan Laing. .. . A daughter to John Edward 
Blount °73 and Cynthia Staudt Blount B.S.N. 
‘74, Minot, N.D., on Sept. 20. Named Aimee 
Christine. First child and daughter to James J. 
Gehrig, Jr., B.S.E.°73 and Mrs. Gehrig, Rich- 
mond, Va., on Dec. 7. Named Michele 
Northam. A son to Hubert A. McCain °73 and 
Mrs. McCain, Elizabeth City, N.C., on March 
22, 1976. Named Christopher Warren. A 
daughter to John Allen Woodford oF and Mrs. 
Woodford, Lima, Ohio, on Dec. 17, 1975. 
Named Robin Ansley. . . . First oe and 
daughter to Barbara Pettit Chase °74 and 
Clayton T. Chase B.S.E.’74 on Oct. 2. Named 
Sarah Olivia. A son to Martha Carey Eldredge 
(Mrs. David L.B.) B.S.N.’74 and Mr. Eldredge, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., on Oct. 24. Named 
David Carey. Third child, a son, to Allen C. 
Ridenour M.Div.’74 and Mrs. Ridenour, 
Crumpler, W.Va., on July 19. Named Jason 
Andrew. 


Deaths 


Frank B. Short °04 on April 26, 1976. Mr. 
Short was a resident of Asheville, N.C. 


Ila Howerton Lee ‘14, A.M.'24, on Jan. 26. A 
resident of Durham, Mrs. Lee taught in the 
Durham city and county school systems for 
many years. She is survived by two sons, one 
being Superior Court Judge Thomas H. Lee 
LL.B.'60 of Durham. 


W. Bryan Bolich 17, L’21 on Jan. 21. A pro- 
fessor emeritus of law at Duke University, Mr. 
Bolich was residing in St. Petersburg, Fla., at 
the time of his death. Prior to joining the Duke 
faculty in 1927, he was a lawyer in Winston- 
Salem and a member of the state House of 
Representatives from Forsyth County. During 
his years as a faculty member, he also served 
as legal attache to the American Embassy in 
Rome and visiting professor at the University 
of North Carolina and the University of Hous- 
ton. He was a member of the North Carolina 
Commission on public-local and private 
legislation and of the board of directors of 

the American Society of Legal History. In 
addition to his wife, survivors include two 
daughters, Anne B. Watson ‘53 and Barbara B. 
Vincent °59, and one brother, Philip M. °32. 


Edgar H. Nease, Sr. '25, B.D.°31, on Jan. 7. 
In recent years Dr. Nease had been a resident 
of the Methodist Retirement Home in 
Charlotte. He was a member of the Western 
North Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Church, serving from 1924 until his retirement 
in 1968. During that time he was district 
superintendent of the Charlotte and Salisbury 
districts, and had held pastorates in Charlotte, 
Greensboro, and Winston-Salem. He was alsoa 
trustee emeritus of Duke University. Surviving 
are his widow, a son, Edgar H., Jr. 45, M.Div. 
*48, of Lake Junaluska; and a daughter, Mabel 
Ruth N. Miller ‘54 of Reading, Pa. 


Fred T. Wiggins ‘25 on Jan. 29. Mr. Wiggins 
was living in Longwood, Fla., at the time of his 
death. 


Ralph W. McDonald A.M.°27, Ph.D.°33, on 
Jan. 21. A retired educator, Dr. McDonald 
made his home in Russellville, Ark., where he 
died. Twice he ran unsuccessfully for governor 
of North Carolina. He was a professor of edu- 
cational psychology at Salem College in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., leaving there to assume 
an educational post in Washington. Later he 
became president of Bowling Green State, Uni- 
versity in Ohio from which he retired as presi- 
dent emeritus. He was an educational 
consultant in Florida and served as an advisor 
to the Charlotte Classroom Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Survivors include his wife and a daughter. 


Benjamin U. Ratchford A.M.’27, Ph.D.°32 on 
Jan. 20. Dr. Ratchford taught at Duke from 
1928 until 1960 when he joined the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Richmond. He retired from 
that position in 1967 and returned to Durham 
to make his home. In the 1940s he and the 
late Dr. Calvin Hoover conducted an intensive 
study of the economy of the South, concluding 
that the South’s economy was becoming more 
industrialized and less dependent on capital 
from outside the region. The study drew 
national attention. Surviving are his widow, 
Laura Deaton Ratchford °28, a son and a 
daughter. 


Edith P. Guffy °28 on Jan. 8. Miss Guffey, 

a resident of Winston-Salem, N.C., had been 
ill for some time. A social service worker and 
public welfare supervisor, she joined the 
Veterans Administration in 1946 and retired in 
1966 as chief of social services. Surviving is 

a sister, Lois G. DeHart °27, also of Winston- 
Salem. 


Jane Reece Byers ‘57 on Jan. 6. A resident 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., she was a former 
teacher and prominent in the museum of art. 
Survivors include a son, her mother, and a 
sister. 


Andrew E. Colclough °65 in January. An 
attorney, Mr. Colclough died at his home in 
Arlington, Va., of cancer. He was active in 
the Republican party, having served as state 
chairman of the Young Republicans Federation 
of Virginia in 1971-73 when he was also a 
member of the Virginia state Republican 
executive committee. A graduate of Washing- 
ton and Lee law school in 1968, Mr. Colclough 
joined the law firm of Adams, Porter, Radigan 
& Mays in Arlington in 1969 and was a partner 
in 1974-75. At the time of his death he was 
business administrator of Christ Church, 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington. Surviving 
are his wife and a son. 





. ts 45) 
died of pra pea in soning 
in Durham. He was the owner of an e} 
ing and surveying firm, and was a member yf 
the Durham Jaycees, Kiwanis Club anda 
director of the Durham Engineering Club. Hi 
wife and one daughter survive. 


Col. Edward Wilson DuRant, Jr., A.M.’65 on 
Feb. 10. Colonel DuRant served 30 years in 
the Marine Corps and was decorated for combat 
service in the Pacific Theatre during World 
War II. He was commanding officer of the 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps at Duke 
before retiring in 1965. Later he joined the 
faculty of Sand Hills Community College, 
where he was director of evening programs 
and of research and development. In 1973 he 
retired as administrative assistant to the 
president, making his home in Southern 
Pines, N.C. Surviving are Mrs. DuRant, a sor 
and a daughter. 



































Gwyn Robertson Zimmerman (Mrs. Peter) ‘68 
on Jan. 17. Mrs. Zimmerman, who made her 
home in Newfield, N.Y., died of cancer 
following an extended illness. In addition 

to her husband, survivors include her parents 
her mother being Anne (Russ) Gwyn Robertso 
(Mrs. A. Stuart, Jr.) 40 of Orange, Va. 


Dr. Edward C. Bolmeier on Jan. 14. Dr. 
Bolmeier was a retired professor of education 
at Duke University and nationally recognized 
as an authority on school law and administra- 
tion. He joined the Duke education faculty i 
1948 after eight years as assistant superin- 
tendent of public schools in Jackson, Miss. In 
1954 Dr. Bolmeier helped organize both a 
pioneering series of school law conferences 
at Duke and the National Organization on 
Legal Problems in Education. He was preside 
of the organization in 1960. Survivors include 
his widow and two daughters, Barbara B. 
Boling ‘53 and Jane ‘52. 
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by the possibility of tracing your own family. 


_Inmost instances, it’s a chore that would not 
_ beas difficult as Alex Haley’s and could turn 


out to be an adventure. Adventure, because 


_ beyond the painstaking labor there is down- 


right detective work—if you go about the job 


| right. Squinting at spool after spool of micro- 
| filmed census schedules may be the bedrock 
of tracing your family but there are compen- 


sations—talking with older members of the 


family, sorting through faded photographs, 
| reading the headstones of old cemeteries, 

| searching the records of county courthouses. 
In the August issue of the Register we will 
| deal at some length with genealogy—and we 


hope to get your contributions to the topic. 


Write us now, before you forget, about your 
own experience—triumph or defeat—in 
| tracing your own roots. Share this search 
_ with other alumni—in not more than a couple 
of typewritten pages, please, so we can get a 
__ lot of people in. Write: Genealogy, Duke 
| Alumni Register, Duke Station, Durham, 
N.C. 27706. 
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West End on East 


For this season’s Summer Theater at Duke, 
spell theater with an ‘“‘re’’ on the end—the 
productions are heavily British. Three of the 


\five productions are by contemporary English 
|playwrights—‘‘Butley” by Simon Gray, 


“Loot’’ by the late Joe Orton and ‘‘Look 

Back in Anger’’ by John Osborne. Rounding 
out the season, will be a musical revue called 
“The Decline and Fall of the World as Seen 


————— 
In your own words 


“If you spent a week last winter watching 
| “Roots”? on TV, you may have been struck 


Through the Eyes of Cole Porter” and a 
recent hit ‘“The Last Meeting of the Knights 
of the White Magnolia’ by Preston Jones. 
““Butley,”’ directed by John Clum, the 
theater’s managing artistic director, is about 
a middle-aged college professor who is at 
odds with nearly everyone, including himself. 
“Loot,” directed by Scott Parker, the Duke 
Players managing director, is a crime comedy. 
“‘Look Back,”’ directed by Linda Wright, isa 
look at the British working-class man. ‘‘The 
Decline and Fall,’’ of course, features the 
music of Cole Porter and is directed by Kevin 
Patterson. The Summer Theater’s final 
production, ““The Last Meeting,”’ is the first 
part of the highly acclaimed ‘‘Texas Trilogy”’ 
and it takes place in the hotel meeting room 
of a sleepy Texas town. Productions will be 
in the air-conditioned East Duke Music 
Room with curtain at 8:30. Tickets are 
$3.50; seasons tickets ate available for $14. 
Write Page Box Office, Box KM, Duke 
Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


‘*Butley’’—May 20-22, 27-29 
“‘Loot’’—June 3-5, 10-12 
‘Look Back in Anger’’—June 17-19, 24-26 
‘The Decline and Fall of the World as 
Seen through the Eyes of Cole Porter’ — 
June 25 and 26 (matinee, 5 p.m.) 
July 1 and 2 
‘Last Meeting of the Knights of the 
White Magnolia’’—July 8-10, 15-17 


Summery summary 


Activities at Duke for the next few months 
are arranged around the three summer 
sessions. Every other Monday evening 
there will be talks by Duke faculty 
members; on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 
films; Thursday evenings, at 9, entertain- 
ment and beer in the University Room— 
otherwise known as Thursday in the 
Tavern. And on Sundays, of course, there 
will be sermons in the Chapel. 


Films 

May 24 “Tom Jones” 

May 25 *** Auntie Mame”’ 

May 31 ‘Arsenic and Old Lace”’ 

June | *“Blue Angel’’ and ‘‘Shanghai 
Express” 

June 7 “‘McCabe and Mrs. Miller”’ 

June 8 ***Little Women” and ‘‘Adam’s 
Rib” 

June 14 ‘‘Mean Streets”’ 

June 15 *“Top Hat’ and ‘‘Showboat”’ 

June 21 *‘Shoot the Piano Player’”’ 

June 22 *Huckleberry Finn” and ‘“The 
Sun Also Rises”’ 

June 28 “Suspicion” 

June 29 ***A Star is Born’’ 

July 5 “Scare Crow’”’ 

July 6 **“All About Eve” » 






July 12 ““Seventh Seal’’ 
July 13 **“Camille”’ 
July 19 “Stage Coach’’ 
July 20 **“Suddenly Last Summer’”’ and 
‘Reflections in a 
Golden Eye’’ 
July 26 ‘“*‘Maltese Falcon”’ 
July 27 *“Bus Stop”’ 
Aug. 2 ‘Beauty and the Beast”’ 
Aug. 3 *°°39 Steps’’ and ‘‘Rebecca’”’ 
Aug. 9 ‘Bringing Up Baby’”’ 
Aug. 10 *“Gold Rush”’ and 
“The General”’ 
Aug. 16 “Grand Illusion”’ 


Freewater and Quadrangle are the two film 
series on campus. Freewater films are on 
Tuesday at 7 and 9:30; Quadrangle films on 
Wednesday at 7:30. Both series will show 
their movies in Gross Chemistry 
Auditorium, and admission is $1. (Quad- 
rangle films are marked by an asterisk.) 
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cherrywood stem 





Sermons 

May 22 The Rev. A. J. O’Brien, 
Catholic chaplain, Duke 

May 29 The Rev. Robert Johnson, 
Southeastern regional 
director, National Institute 
for Campus Ministries 

June 5 The Rev. Robert T. Young, 
minister to the University 

June 12 The Rev. Robert C. Johnson, 


Jr., minister, St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Durham 


The Metromedia Pipe Collection, a group of 
abut 70 nineteenth century pipes, displayed 

at the Duke Art Museum through the summer, 
will become part of its permanent collection. 
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June 19 The Rev. Dr. James A. Forbes, 
Jr., associate professor of 
homiletics and worship, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 

The Rev. Langill Watson, 
superintendent, Durham 
District United Methodist 
Church 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph Bethea, 
director black church studies, 
Duke Divinity School 

The Rev. Dr. William H. 
Willimon, assistant professor 
of worship and liturgy, Duke 
Divinity School 

The Rev. Helen G. Crotwell, 
associate minister to the 
University 

The Rev. Thomas C. Davis, 
United Methodist- 
Presbyterian chaplain, Duke 

The Rev. Robert E. 
McClernon, minister, Watts 
Street Baptist Church, 
Durham 

The Rev. Robert T. Young 

The Rev. Kathleen Finney, 
chaplain Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

The Rev. Dr. Waldo Beach, 
professor of Christian ethics, 
Duke Divinity School 

The Rev. Dr. Charles K. 
Robinson, associate 
professor of philosophical 
theology, Duke Divinity 
School 


June 26 


July 3 


July 10 


July 17 
July 24 


July 31 


Aug. 7 
Aug. 14 


Aug. 21 


Aug. 28 


Services begin at 11:00 a.m. 


Be crafty 


About a year ago the Union turned the rear 
of Southgate dormitory into a crafts center 
for the Duke community—a place where 
people can take up a new skill or have the 
space and equipment to work on their own 
projects. So far there’s been a great response, 
says Center coordinator Krista Cipriano, 
with pottery the most popular program. 
Courses this summer include hammock 
making (June 15-July 13), clay class for 
parent and child (June 21-July 14), batik 
(June 21-July 14) and silkscreen on fabric 
(July 25-August 4). Now in progress are 
courses in macrame, weaving, pottery, 
jewelry, silkscreen and raku, a primitive 
method for firing pottery. Fees average $25 
per course. The Center is open for use 
outside of class time and is available to those 
only interested in using its facilities, for a 
$4 fee per semester. For more information, 
call the Crafts Center at 684-6213. 
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‘*Intelligence’’ tests—tests of certain kinds of verbal and 
quantitative facility—receive heavy emphasis in defining 
student merit. A high school senior scoring at the 99th 
percentile on the College Board’s Scholastic Aptitude 
Test has a decided advantage over someone scoring at the 
85th for admission to a prestigious college or for a 
scholarship there. A college senior scoring at the 98th 
percentile on the aptitude tests of the Graduate Record 
Examination is considerably more likely to win acceptance 
and fellowship support at a prestigious graduate institution 
than someone scoring at the 83rd. Is this system rational? 
Where does it come from? What could be done instead? 

I'll start with the second question, because its answer 
helps us with the first. Psychologists got into using 
intelligence tests for selection purposes when, at the time 
of World War I, the Army asked them to devise a way of 
screening out recruits who would not make good soldiers. 
The result, with the help of psychologist Arthur Otis, was 
the Army Alpha intelligence test. The Army rejected 
those scoring too low on this test as unlikely to possess 
the competences wanted in a soldier—and the test seemed 
useful for this purpose. From this kind of beginning, it 
wasn’t long before intelligence tests came to be used for 
educational selection as well. Here, as demand for admission 
to the better colleges and universities rose after the mid- 
1940s, such tests became increasingly powerful arbiters of 
who would get in and who would receive scholarships. 

But notice two points. First, the test scores hold little 
interest in and of themselves. Whether a candidate’s score 
is higher or lower matters if it tells us about /ife 
competences that we care about and want to select for. In 
the case of the Army Alpha, this meant learning whether 
the candidate would be likely to perform competently in 
the duties of a soldier. In the case of the SAT or the 
GRE, the rationale for the tests is that they predict grades 
in the usual sorts of courses students will take. But getting 
the A or B or C once again is not an ultimate criterion but 
has a claim on us to the extent that it predicts 
accomplishments beyond the student role—competence 
as a writer, scientist, scholarly researcher, teacher, 
artist, musician, lawyer, statesman, physician, business- 
man, architect or whatever activities the educational 
system undertakes to foster. 

But now notice something else. The Army Alpha was 
used to exclude those with low scores as bad bets for the 
Army. When first used in educational selection, the function 
of intelligence tests was similar—those scoring too low 
were rejected as unlikely to profit from what the college or 
university had to offer. Over the last few decades, 
however, the number of students seeking access to the 
better institutions of higher learning, and wanting 
scholarship support for study there, rose at a rate far 
in excess of the expansion possible in quality educational 
opportunities. Instead of using /ow test scores as grounds 
for rejection, institutions came to use high test scores 
as grounds for acceptance. While before they concentrated 
on scores at the low end of the distribution, rejecting 
those below some threshold, now they focused on the upper 
ranges of scores, defining candidates as worthy of 
acceptance only if they satisfied increasingly rarefied 
definitions of how high was high enough. 

Is this a reasonable approach? By and large, using 
low test scores as grounds for exclusion makes sense 
because low-scoring candidates are less likely to show 
the life competences we are trying to predict. But what 
about the current practice of making distinctions on a test- 
score basis among candidates who score relatively high? Is 
the implied assumption behind this practice correct—that 
candidates with very high test scores are more likely to 
make valuable real life contributions than students scoring 
somewhat lower? The embarrassing answer from a growing 
tide of evidence in recent years seems to be no. Within 
the upper portion of these test-score distributions, earning 
higher scores does not mean that a person is more likely 
to excel in life. Study after study has obtained 
this result. Some of the work has looked at signs of public 
recognition during the student years for accomplishments 
outside of school in such fields as science, literature 
or music—papers published, prizes won, compositions 
performed. Other work has examined occupational 
achievement—for example, excellence of scientific research 
as judged by peers, or patents granted, or the judged 
quality of an author’s writings. 

While these directly meaningful accomplishments are not 
predicted from the test scores, the student who displays 
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them during high school is likely to go on showing them in 
college and later occupational life. Someone carrying out 


noteworthy science projects on an extracurricular basis as a . 


high school senior is likely to connect to a research 

lab and do serious experiments while in college. The young 
biologist publishing significant research a year after the 
Ph.D. is likely to be doing the same 20 years later. 


And the evidence suggests specificity as well as continuity. 


of such achievements. The high school student writing a 
novel that wins acclaim is likely to keep on with literary 
work but not to turn into a musical composer. The one 
who gains public recognition for woodcuts is likely to 
continue in the graphic arts but not to become a research 
chemist. 


The higher test scores do predict better grades in the 
usual kinds of courses; but those academic grading 
differences once again fail to predict out-of-school 
accomplishments. So the grade differences in this 
upper range—the difference between one student’s A 
and another’s B+, say—are questionable bases for selection 
as well. We find a situation where the test scores and 
the grades in these upper ranges predict each other, but 
neither predict the achievements we directly care about. — 
This suggests we mislead ourselves if we believe that test- 
score distinctions in this range reflect real intelligence 
in the common-sense meaning of the term. Instead, 
they reflect specialized word-processing, number- 
processing and test-taking skills with little 
generality beyond their power to predict the student’s 
performance on other tests of the same kind. Where they 
predict grades, it is because the usual course arrangeme 
have more in common with the tests than either have with 
life-defined competences. If a course calls for assimilating 
a domain of information in prescribed ways and answerit 
examination questions based on memory for content, its 
high correlation with the usual aptitude tests should be nx 
surprise. The need here is to make the course activities — 
correspond more closely with the life competences we seek 
to nourish. A course that truly provides practice at preparing 
critical essays on how societies function, or carrying out 
experiments in physics or forming models of the economy, 
with the student generating products like the ones he or — 
she would create as a professional, will give better trainin 
for achievement in these fields—and its grades will be | 
predictable from aptitude test scores. @ 

But selection will still take place in education. How : 
should it be done? Part of the answer is to go back to 
using the tests only as a basis for excluding candidates 
scoring too low—not for making distinctions among 
applicants who are relatively well qualified in their test 
scores. For the latter candidates, test scores should be 
disregarded and decisions turn instead on life competen 
already shown, in whatever fields an institution consid 
within its calling. This means examining and evaluating 
a student’s extracurricular science projects, say, or writt 
works, or proficiency as a musician or skill as an artist. ; 
If the objection is raised that decisions on such bases are 
difficult, the point is these are the same difficulties that — 
face us whenever we judge competence or achievement in 
life. We solve nothing by pretending that the candidate i 
























scoring at the 99th test percentile “‘really”’ is superior to 
the one at the 90th, for the evidence fails to support 
that claim. Besides, what committees on admission and 
selection do now is time consuming anyway. They oft 
say they want to take account of notable life es 
achievements in deciding on merit, and we would simply y 
be making sure they do so. ’ : 

What about the objection that a student’s interests can 
change? We noted before, however, that high achievement 
does not often seem to ricochet wildly from one field to 3 
another. And in any case, a significant achiever in one line 
of endeavor seems a better bet. and has already done 
something more directly meaningful, than someone lackit 
such achievement in any area. Another possible object i 
is that a student might try to write a novel or conduct a , 
ecology project “‘merely”’ to get into a better college or : 
graduate school. Motivations always are various, however 
If high quality work results, the student has done something 
worthwhile—just as a Nobel laureate has made a meaningf¥ 
contribution even if the work was partly motivated by | 
wanting to win the prize. q 

Change will be hard to come by, however, if institutions 
keep measuring their standing by comparing one another 
on the average SAT scores of their college freshmen | 
and the average GRE scores of their graduate students. | 
If institutional self-esteem is made to depend on these 
averages, pressure will remain for selection policies that | 
push the numbers up. Behind this practice is the assump 4 
tion that students with higher test scores within the uppef 
ranges really are brighter or more intelligent in the real- 
life senses of these terms. Since, as we have seen, this is 
not the case, it is time for institutions to define student 
quality in ways closer to the competences we directly 
care about. 
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—MICHAEL A. WALL 


| 
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Dr. Wallach, professor of psychology at Duke, has had 
long-standing research interests in the psychology of tale | 
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‘Translating the Bible’s ‘missing link 








| A worldwide project directed by Duke scholars will 
make available formerly lost documents that fill 


the gap between the Old and New Testaments 
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Last summer when James H. Charlesworth was doing research at the John Rylands 
Library in Manchester, England, the Duke biblical scholar ran across a bundle 
of papers tied with a string and labeled ‘‘Aesthetica.”’ It was a 15th century 
manuscript in Syriac, a dialect of the language that Jesus spoke. Inside the stack 
of brown papers was preserved a copy of the formerly lost Treatise of Shem. 

At first it appeared to be of only passing interest. But as Charlesworth began 
to study it more closely, he discovered that this treatise, named for a son of Noah, 
might have value. 

He found that the text seems to have been written in Alexandria, Egypt. during 
the Roman era, for 1¢ mentioned that *‘a great war and misery [will occur] on ail the 
earth, and especially in the land of Egypt.”’ It also said that ‘‘the Romans will 

defeat the Parthians’’ and predicted that “‘two kings will oppose one another.” 
But the manuscript was more than Roman and Egyptian history. It also 
contained references to Jewish life of the day—including the use of astrology. 
Dating the manuscript placed it in the category of the pseudepi- 
grapha, a group of so-called ‘‘lost books’’ of the Bible written over 
a 400-year period (200 B.C. to A.D: 200) that took in the 
lifetime of Jesus. 
Charlesworth is head of an ambitious project to translate 
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James Charlesworth B.D.’65, Ph.D.’67, , who heads a 
team of scholars in translating into English the books 

of the pseudepigrapha, works here on documents in 
Syriac, his specialty. His interest in newly found 
religious writings began with a freshman paper he 

wrote on the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1958 at Ohio Wesleyan. 
At Duke his graduate field was the New Testament 
period; he later studied in Edinburgh and Jerusalem 

on scholarships. 





‘The real importance 1s that 
we have documents 
contemporaneous with Jesus’ 


the books of the pseudepigrapha into English—an inter- 
national effort being coordinated out of Duke's Center for 
the Study of Christian Origins. 

Known collectively as the pseudepigrapha (soo-de-PIG- 
ra-fa), the books for years have been thought to be of a much 
later origin—perhaps even medieval—and have been 
regarded as of dubious value to biblical scholarship. But 
recent investigations, based in part on information obtained 
through study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, have placed the 
documents in a time contemporary with Jesus’s birth and 
ministry in Palestine 2,000 years ago. 

This discovery fills an important gap in biblical literature, 
scholars say. The latest writings in the Old Testament 
date from about 167 B.C. and the earliest writings in the 
New Testament about A.D. 49. Most of the pseudepigrapha 
date from the years between the two traditional divisions 
of the Bible, a period in which traditional scholarship 
says little or nothing was written. 

And in contrast to the New Testament, which was 
written several decades after the life of Jesus, at 
least one of the books of the pseudepigrapha—the Odes 
of Solomon—may actually have been written by a person 
who had met Jesus. 

(It is commonly accepted scholarship, for example, that 
the Gospel of Matthew was written long after the time of 
Jesus, even though Matthew was one of his disciples.) 

The Odes of Solomon presents a collection of psalms 
celebrating the arrival of the messiah. Other books contain 
such previously unknown writings as an early description 
of paradise and predictions of natural events based on a 
reading of the zodiac. 

“The real importance,’ says Charlesworth, an as- 
sociate professor of religion at Duke and a specialist 
in New Testament studies, “is that we have documents 
that are contemporaneous with Jesus which at least 
give us the theological landscape through which the 
great thinker moved.” 

As a result, he says, scholars are now beginning to 
ask about contemporary influences on Jesus—including the 
question: What was Jesus’s “‘Bible’*? According to 
Charlesworth and many other scholars, it was more than 
the Old Testament alone. Charlesworth is one of a growing 
number of scholars who contend that Jesus may have both 
influenced and been influenced by the pseudepigrapha. 

“We are simply in a new age of research on the New 
Testament,” he says, “‘as well as the origins of Christianity 
and Judaism.” 

Charlesworth is optimistic about the way things are 
going. 

“We've got big plans and the interesting thing Is that 
most of our plans are coming true,”’ he says. Ultimately, 
he hopes the university will become the world center 
for the study of the first century A.D. 

At present, the Pseudepigrapha Institute, which 
Charlesworth heads, is collecting microfilm copies of the 
“lost books” of the Bible and coordinating their translation 
by a team of 35 specialists in 11 countries around the world. 
Forty-seven books are now being translated from a variety 
of languages, but the institute is continually searching for 
more documents that would reveal still others. 

Most documents located so far are 8th to 10th century 
copies of originals that no longer exist. Yet the excitement 
has been increased by the publication this year of fragments 
from one of the pseudepigrapha; these Aramaic pieces pre- 
date Jesus's time and were also found among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

Duke has collected on microfilm copies of ancient 





books from 13 foreign cities, including Leningrad, Moscow, 
Paris, Vienna, Rome, Beirut, Oxford, London and Addis 
Ababa. Translators are at work in such places, besides 
Durham, as Vancouver, British Columbia; Jerusalem; 
Cambridge, Mass.; New South Wales, Australia; London, 
Manchester and Oxford; and Heidelberg. 

When the translations are completed, they will be 
published by Doubleday in a large volume similar 
in format to the present Jerusalem Bible, which includes 
not only the Old and New Testaments but also books of the 
apocrypha, another set of books not always included in the 
Protestant Bible. 

Charlesworth estimates that the volume should be out in 
about 1980. Then, the institute will begin publishing 
commentaries on the pseudepigrapha, glossaries and other 
research tools. 

Founded in 1974, the institute is an outgrowth of Duke’s 
International Center for the Study of Christian Origins, an 
organization composed of professors in Duke’s divinity 
school and department of religion working ‘‘to discover 
and clarify the origins of Christianity and Judaism.” Six 
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Page from the Treatise of Shem, in this Syriac 
manuscript at the British Museum, is one of the texts 
that project leader Charlesworth has been translating. 





professors make up the Pseudepigrapha Institute and about 
eight constitute the Christian Origins Center. But dozens 
of faculty members-and administrators from Duke President 
Terry Sanford on down have been involved in the fund- 
raising, publications or other aspects of the project. 

Eventually, says Charlesworth, the divinity school and 
department of religion foresee adding additional courses to 
the curriculum about the pseudepigrapha. The university 
also may add summer continuing education courses for 
rabbis and ministers who completed their own education 
before the importance of the “‘lost books” was realized. 

But already, he says, interest is booming. Undergraduate 
courses on the “‘lost books” are oversubscribed by three 
to one, a group of 35 divinity students recently petitioned 
to have courses added in the field and five doctoral 
students are currently writing their dissertations on the 
pseudepigrapha. 

Charlesworth traces the new interest in the 
pseudepigrapha directly to the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
earliest of which were discovered in 1947 in caves in 
what is now Israel. 

Not only have fragments of writings found with the scrolls 
been identified as portions of the pseudepigrapha but 
the content of the scrolls gives further credence to the value 
of the ‘‘lost books.*’ The scrolls corroborated many religious 
ideas expressed in the pseudepigrapha and, says 
Charlesworth, “‘provided a new image of Judaism as very 
rich and divergent—and Jesus doesn’t stand out as a 
heretic.” 

The scrolls were hidden, apparently by fleeing religious 
leaders, during the revolt of the Jews against the Romans 
from A.D. 65 to 70. The pseudepigraphic books apparently 
were carried away by others who fled to neighboring 
countries. There, says Charlesworth, the books of the 
pseudepigrapha remained and were considered to be 
scripture by many early Christians. 
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As Christianity spread and the Roman Church passed 
over the pseudepigrapha when it ruled on which books to 
include in the Bible, the rejected books survived principally — 
in countries distant from the church’s power. Today, the 
institute at Duke is translating those books into English 
from such languages as Arabic, Coptic, Ethiopic, Greek, 
Karshuni, Latin, Slavonic and Syriac. 

The fact that the pseudepigrapha existed only in 
obscure languages was one factor that contributed to 
their obscurity. The only modern language into which any 
appreciable number had been translated was German. Only 
a few of the books had been translated into English and 
the Duke work will be the first complete translation into 
any one language. 

But there are other reasons why the pseudepigrapha 
were not known. 

Because the ideas contained in the pseudepigrapha so 
closely parallel those that Jesus put forward—including 
the concept of resurrection, which is well developed in the 
‘lost books’’—most theologians have not believed that 
they could have dated from the first century. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls dating from that time, however, confirm the existence 
of those concepts then. 

Bearing names like the Apocalypse of Adam, the 
Apocalypse of Sedrach, the Testament of Moses and the 
Testament of Isaac, the books of the pseudepigrapha 
have been discarded since the Renaissance as works 
falsely attributed to the persons for whom they were 
named. 

(The word pseudepigrapha itself suggests the books are 
false. The dictionary definition, in fact, describes them as 
‘‘spurious works purporting to emanate from Biblical 
characters.’’ Charlesworth and other scholars oppose the 
word but, he says, *‘We’re kind of stuck with it.’’) 

Recent research, however, indicates that the books of 
the pseudepigrapha were not in fact written by the people 
for whom they are named. Instead, says Charlesworth, 
they appear to be written under the inspiration of these 
people. As a result, he adds, scholars are now recognizing 
as important ‘‘not so much the title as the content.” 

But as early as the end of the 4th century the 
pseudepigrapha had already fallen from favor. 

When the books were not included in the Bible, they 
were placed in a category similar to the apocrypha—but 
scholars draw important distinctions between the two 
bodies of work. 

The apocrypha, which is part of the Catholic canon and 
is included in most pulpit Bibles today, is recognized, 
according to Charlesworth, “‘by all portions of the Western 
world, including Jews, with varying degrees of authenticity, 
the highest being the Catholic.” 

But the apocrypha is from the period of the Old 
Testament only. The pseudepigrapha include writings that 
are contemporaneous with and come after Jesus. 

The apocrypha has also remained unchanged over the 
years. But the pseudepigrapha was altered as new copies 
were made. This makes the pseudepigrapha a combination 
of Jewish and Christian thought—a fact important to scholars 
today but which meant a loss of credibility in the past. 

Selecting the books for the Bible was a process, says 
Charlesworth, of basically “‘putting a stamp of approval on 
what had become accepted.’’ The books that had the most 
meaning to people were included. The others were left out. 

One of the books of the pseudepigrapha that had already 
been translated into English is the Odes of Solomon. 
Charlesworth’s translation was published in 1973 and was 
out of print in less than two years—despite its specialized 
nature and $20 price tag. 

Charlesworth calls the Odes ‘‘the oldest Christian 
hymn book’’—a series of psalms expressing joy at the coming 
of the messiah that date from between A.D. 70 and 125. 

The book shows several characteristics common to the 
pseudepigrapha, including language and similarity to 
passages in the Bible. 

All but two of the 42 odes exist in Syriac, the 
language in which they were originally written. Five 
are preserved in Coptic and one in Greek. For his own 
translation, Charlesworth worked from a copy in Greek 
in Geneva, and copies in Syriac in Manchester and 
London. 

The odes are described as Jewish-Christian, following: 
the style of David. They are, however, attributed to 
Solomon, who is known to have been an author of the 
Psalms. 

The Odes of Solomon were written by a contemporary 
of Jesus, but the odes contain an intriguing 
possibility that does not occur in others—that its 
author actually met Jesus. 

Probably the man who wrote the following passage 
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was a Jew-turned-Christian: 


not turn away from him.” 


i Word.” 
John | reads: 





was not anything that was made.” 
Ode 12 reads, in part: 
For the subtlety of the Word is inexpressible, 





acuteness, 
For limitless is His progression. 
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He never falls but remains standing, 


For as His work is, so is His expectation, 
For He is the light and dawning of thought. 


And by Him the generations spoke to one another, 
And those that were silent acquired speech.. 


And from Him came love and equality, 


And they spoke one to another that which was theirs. 


fy And they were stimulated by the Word, 
_ And knew Him who.made them, 
Because they were in harmony. 


For the mouth of the Most High spoke to them, 
E B And His exposition prospered through Him. 







These documents of the Odes of Solomon show the sequence of a typical 
translation—in the case, James Charlesworth’s own work with the psalmlike 
writings. After tracing down the best available manuscript, which turned out 

to be at the British Museum, he ordered a microfilm copy. Charlesworth then 
had photographic blowups made of each page, which even show a hole in the 
hide that the calligrapher wrote around. The translator in turn made xerographic 


“*He [the Lord] became like me that I might receive 
_ him./Inform he was considered like me that I might put him 
on. / And I trembled not when I saw him, / Because he 
was gracious to me. / Like my nature he became, that I 
might understand him. / And like my form, that I might 


The Odes of Solomon also show striking similarities to 
the Gospels—as, for example, in the use of the term “‘the 


_ “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. He was in the beginning with 
God; all things were made through him, and without him 


And like His utterance so also is His swiftness and His 


And one cannot comprehend His descent or His way. 


For the dwelling place of the Word is man, 
And His truth is love. 


Blessed are they who by means of Him have perceived 
everything, 
And have known the Lord in His truth. 
Hallelujah. 


In talking about his own research during the summer 
in England, when he found a bundle of pseudepigrapha 
documents that bore surprising historical references and 
“‘predictions,’’ Charlesworth notes that the reference to 
the Roman occupation of Egypt documents an important 
link in Western culture. 

The Roman, Mark Anthony, really did defeat the 
Parthians. And the professor thinks that the ‘‘prediction”’ 
about the kings fighting each other meant Mark Anthony 
and Octavian, who fought at Actium in 31 B.C. Octavian 
was victorious; Anthony and Cleopatra fled and later 
committed suicide in Alexandria, where the Treatise of 
Shem was probably composed shortly thereafter. 

The story of Anthony and Cleopatra is part of the 


- The translation of an ode 


West’s literary and cultural heritage, coming down 
through such writers as Plutarch and Shakespeare. 

The ‘‘predictions”’ in the text, however, were not 
actually foretelling the future. Instead, says 
Charlesworth, ‘“‘here you have acontemporary witness so 
taken with the vicissitudes of life that he writes an 
astrological treatise, explaining the inexplicable.” 

But perhaps most important, he says, are the indications 
that at least some sects of Judaism were involved in 
astrology. The disclosure, according to Charlesworth, is 
“*strange because astrology is anti-Jewish—a severe 
compromise. To be frank, it is contradictory.” 

The astrology reference also has implications for 
Christianity. Charlesworth points out that the use of 
astrology by Jews around the time of Jesus’s birth could 
mean that the astrological significance of the star of 
Bethlehem could have been known by Jesus and not only 
pagans. 

The Treatise of Shem has a dozen chapters on 
astrology, each based on one of the 12 signs of the zodiac. 
The book predicts what will happen during the year 
beginning in each sign. 

Here, using translations on which Charlesworth is 
currently working, is an example of predictions based on 
astrology from the Treatise of Shem: 

‘* And if the year begins in Sagittarius: everyone whose 
name contains a Beth or Pe will have misery and a severe 
disease, and in the beginning of the year it will increase in 
severity. And men in many places will be troubled. And in 
the land of Egypt there will be sown only a very little. 
And in the middle of the year there will be much rain. But 
men will gather produce into graneries because of the 
following drought. And grain will not be pleasing. Even at 
the end of the year it will not be good. But wine and 
oil will be considered good. And adultery will increase 
and small cattle will die.”’ 


When the books comprising the pseudepigrapha are 
published, the volume will have two introductions. One 
will discuss the importance of the texts for the Christian; 
the other will discuss their importance for the Jew. These 
will try to show that these left-out books reveal a definite 
continuity between the two religions. 

The books show, say scholars at the Pseudepigrapha 
Institute, that Christianity and Judaism are not the 
antagonistic religions they have often been pictured to be. 
Instead, says Charlesworth, they show that the two faiths 
are “‘sisters of the same mother.” 

And an ultimate effect of the research, he adds, may be 
to draw the two religions closer together. He predicts 
that many questions “‘which are completely superficial 
between Christianity and Judaism will disappear.” 

Says Dr. James Cleland, professor emeritus of preaching 
and dean emeritus of the Duke Chapel, “‘I think you’ll find 
Christian ministers preaching in Jewish synagogues after 
this is published and rabbis in churches.”’ 

Admittedly, these predictions concern long-range effects 
of the publication. Charlesworth, despite his optimism about 








copies of the pages, so he could mark the manuscript up as he worked. After 
that came a scribbled-up typewritten draft of both the ode ana the translator’s 
notes. But before he sent his manuscript off to the publisher, he visited the 
British Museum to see the actual document. ‘‘Nothing,”’ he says, ‘‘takes the place 
of actually seeing the manuscript yourself, holding it in your hand.”’ 





what could happen, says that any firm predictions are 
“‘premature.’’ But he notes that scandalmongers have 


attacked Judaism and Christianity with the claim that the 


pseudepigrapha have been intentionally withheld. 
At the very least, the scholars say, the project will 


give the Jewish and Christian communities something to 


ponder for a long time. 
‘What you really have here,’ says Charlesworth, “‘is 


a whole library of books from the most important era in 


Western thought.” 

Notes the Rev. Roland Murphy, a Roman Catholic and 
a professor of Old Testament in Duke’s divinity school, 
‘‘This might be an opening in future serious scholarly 
research on the part of many young people.”’ Traditionally, 
religious scholarship has centered on accepted religious 
texts, such as the Torah, the Bible or the Koran. 
‘‘Now,’’ adds the Rev. Murphy, “‘people will be equally 
fascinated by what didn’t get into the canon. 

‘‘The impact,’ says the Rev. Murphy, who is on the 
board of the Pseudepigrapha Institute, “‘is to bring to the 
awareness of modern men that the biblical message has 
some continuity between the Old and New Testaments.” 

The pseudepigrapha has distinct values for both 


-Christians and Jews. 


For the Jew, the books “‘represent an important but 
neglected chapter in the history of Jewish ideas.’ The 
pseudepigrapha contain comments on and expansions of 
Hebrew scriptures. And they show that in the first century 


Judaism was a rich religion of many sects. 


For the Christian the pseudepigrapha not only provide a 
link between the Old and New Testaments but offer 
information on the contemporary religious thought of 


Jesus’s day. 


“This feature is highly significant,’* Charlesworth 
emphasizes, “‘since there is a growing awareness that the 
proper approach to the historical Jesus is via documents 
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‘The walls separating 
Christianity and Judaism 
will be revealed to be made 
of medieval mortar’ 


and traditions contemporaneous with him.” 

Furthermore the pseudepigrapha show that early 
Christianity was one more sect of Judaism. In writings 
from those early days “‘it is frequently impossible to 
distinguish between Jewish and Christian compositions.” 

Adds Charlesworth: ‘*The walls separating Christianity 
and Judaism will be revealed to be constructed of medieval 
mortar. ”* 

With the publication of these books, he says, **Everyone 
who can read English will be able to read not only the 
documents in translation but introductions to them and will 
begin to wonder afresh about Jesus as he really was and 
will not have to depend only on those who wrote many 
decades later and tried to interpret who he might have 
Deen. 

Finally, Charlesworth sees three ranges of influence 
from the documents: 

First, and most definite, will be an end to claims that 
the pseudepigrapha has been withheld because the books 
contain information.that would disprove Christian and 
Jewish beliefs. 

Second, anda strong possibility, is an understanding of 
the religious atmosphere of the first century. 

And third, a hope, is “‘that Jews and Christians who 
have had such a despicable reputation on both sides 
will recognize their commonality.” 

ERNIE WOOD 


Wood, formerly a reporter for the Raleigh News and 
Observer, is now a freelance writer. This article is adapted 
from a series of pieces he wrote for the News and Observer. 











The vision of Zosimus 


The man’s name is Zosimus. 

Led by God, he begins a journey that after 40 days 
leaves him fainting from exhaustion. He prays for three 
days, then is carried by a camel to a river and a wall 
of cloud, over or through which no one can pass. 

He prays again. And he ts lifted by a tree and. passed 
to another on the opposite side of the river where a 
paradise exists for the blessed ones. This is the story of 
what he sees there. 

For years, the Apocalypse of Zosimus was believed 
to be, at the earliest, a sixth century writing. The 22- 
chapter book had evolved over the centuries and in its 
latest form is in Greek. 

If the Apocalypse of Zosimus does indeed belong to 
the pseudepigrapha, then it may provide some valuable 
insights into the religious thought of Jesus’s day— 
particularly the idea of a resurrection and an afterlife. 

Charlesworth contends that the concept of resurrection 
and an afterlife was not unique to Jesus. Though not 
included in Old Testament writings, the concept, he 
says, is presented in the apocrypha, a body of books 
contemporary with the Old Testament but not included in 
the Bible. 

But the concept is particularly well developed in the 
pseudepigrapha, he says. Its appearance in the 
Apocalypse of Zosimus and other ‘‘lost books”’ raises 
the question of how much Jesus influenced first century 
thought—or how much he was in turn influenced by his 
contemporaries. 

The book or traditions that developed from it also may 
have influenced secular writers. Charlesworth draws 
parallels between passages found in the Apocalypse of 
Zosimus and writings of such men as Dante and Milton. 

This is an excerpt from the description of the Abode 
of the Blessed, found in the 11th chapter of the 
Apocalypse of Zosimus: 

‘‘Hear, you sons of men, hear the daily life of the 
blessed. For God places us in this land, for we are holy 
but not immortal. For the earth produces most fragrant 
fruit and out of the trunks of the trees comes water 
sweeter than honey, and these are our food and drink. 
We also pray night and day, and this is all our occupa- 
tion. Hear, you sons of men; with us there is no vine, nor 
ploughed field, nor works of wood or iron, nor have we 
any house or building, nor fire or sword, nor iron wrought 
or unwrought, nor silver nor gold, nor air too heavy or 
too keen. Neither do any of us take themselves wives, 
except for so long as to beget two children, they with- 
draw from each other and continue in chastity; not know- 
ing that they were ever in the intercourse of marriage, but 
being in virginity as from the beginning. And the one 
child remains for marriage and the other for virginity. 

‘‘And there is no count of time, neither weeks nor 
months nor years, for all our day is one day. In our 
caves lie the leaves of trees, and this is our couch under 
the trees. But we are not naked of body, as ye wrongly 
imagine, for we have the garment of immortality and are 
not ashamed of each other. At the sixth hour of every 
day we eat, for the fruit of the tree falls of itself at the 
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This manuscript is from the Apocalypse of Zosimus, 
in Ethiopic calligraphy. This book also occurs in 
Syriac, Karshuni, Greek and Arabic. 


sixth hour, and we eat and drink our fill. And again the 
water sinks into its place. We also know you who are 
there in the world and who are in sins, and your works for 
every day the angels of the Lord come and tell them to us, 
and the number of your years. But we pray for you to the 
Lord because we also are of you and your race, except 
that God has chosen us, and has set us in this place with- 
out sin. And the angels of God dwell with us every day, 
and tell us all things concerning you, and we rejoice with 
the angels over the works of the just. But over the works 
of sinners we mourn and lament, praying to the Lord that 
he may cease from his anger and spare your offences... . 

‘‘The time of our life is as follows: If one quits the 
body in his youth, the days of his life here are 360 years. 
And he that quits the body in old age, the days of his life 
are 688 years. And the day of our completion is made 
known to us by the angels. And when the angels of God 
come to take us, we go with them. And the elders, 
seeing the angels, gather together all the people and 
we depart together with the angels, singing psalms, until 
the angels arrive at the place of our abode. And because 
we have no tools, the angels of God themselves make 
the grave for our body. And thus he that is called by God 
goes down, and all salute him from small to great, sending 
him on his way and bidding him farewell. Then the soul 
quits the body and the angels receive it. But we see the 
shape of the soul as a shape of light, perfect in all the body 
apart from the distinction of male and female.” 

EW 
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Students flock in, 
partly to get warm 


Although Duke’s undergraduate applica- 
tions for fall are up 17 percent overall, 
the number of students applying from the 
northeastern states is up 23 percent—a 
hike that may have been spurred by the 
severe winter, admissions director 
Clark Cahow told an alumni gathering. 

The increase in applications, which 
poured in from about 8,000 students, is 
the biggest increase in several years and 
comes after a 5 percent decline in 1975. 
The hike also comes at a time, Cahow 
said, when many universities are either 
just holding steady or losing applicants. 

Speaking before the National Council 
of the General Alumni Association, 
Cahow ’50, B.D.’53, Ph.D.’67 added that 
14 percent of the applicants were from 
the South and 7 percent from the Midwest 
and Far West. 

Of the total applicants, 1,035 have 
been admitted for this fall. 

He said that alumni, formed into 98 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 


committees which interview prospective 
Duke students around the country, this 
year talked to more than 3,000 of the 8,000 
applicants. 

““We could not survive in the ad- 
missions office without the alumni com- 
mittees,’’ Cahow said. ‘‘They do things 
for us that we physically could not do for 
ourselves.”’ 

He said that 363 of the applicants had 
either a mother or father who graduated 
from Duke. 

“And we make no bones about it,”’ 
the admissions director said, ‘“‘we pay 
special attention to first-generation alumni 
children.”’ 

Of the total applicant pool this spring, 
he said, 29 percent were offered places at 
Duke and 51 percent of those accepted. 
Among alumni children, 65 percent were 
offered a place and 61 percent accepted. 

The top ten states in number of in- 
coming students are New York, New 
Jersey, Florida, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Con- 
necticut, Ohio and Massachusetts. 

In other action at the National Council 
meeting in June, alumni director Roger 
Marshall °42, who will be retiring at the 
end of June, announced that Bill Jennings 
*49, associate director of alumni affairs, 
has been named director of audience 
development with the North Carolina 
Symphony. Jennings, at Duke for 15 
years, handled alumni programs for the 
medical school and the graduate business 
school as well as the Saturday Seminars. 

Marshall also reported that: 
> Well-established major events, in- 
cluding gatherings of alumni from the 
Graduate School of Business, the Law 
School, the Medical School, the School of 
Engineering and the School of Nursing 
drew some 1,100 participants during the 
year. 
> The four Saturday Seminars, on the 
topics of higher education, book collect- 
ing, engineering and oceanography, “‘fell 
somewhat below expectations,”’ attracting 
a total of 225 people. 
> ‘A great deal of emphasis was placed 
on local association and other off-campus 
activities.’’ There were 83 meetings of 
Duke alumni in 21 states, including Alaska, 
and in Korea and Japan—addressed by 18 
different university representatives. 
> Three foreign tours were offered—a 
July excursion to the British Isles and 
France; an October trip to Greece and the 
Aegean Islands; and a February tour of 
South American countries. A total of 341 
participated. 
> Other events included a luncheon in 
September for 100 alumni parents of enter- 
ing students and the annual barbecue for 


some 900 persons at homecoming in October. 





Four professors 
win Guggenheims 


Among the four Duke professors who have 
won Guggenheim Fellowships for a year of 
independent study is a biochemist who will 
be doing research with a Nobel laureate at 
Oxford University. 

The Duke faculty members are among 313 
scholars, scientists and artists to get 
fellowships this year, from among 3,050 
applicants. 

The winners include: 
> Jacqueline A. Reynolds, an associate 
professor of biochemistry at the medical 
center, will continue work on membrane- 
bound proteins, studying with R.R. Porter, 
who won the 1972 Nobel Prize in 
medicine. She’s been at Duke since 1966. 
> David C. Steinmetz, professor of church 
history in the divinity school, will study 
the intellectual origins of the 16th century 
Reformation, which established 
Protestantism. At Duke since 1971, he is 
currently visiting professor of church history 
at Harvard Divinity School. 
> George W. Williams, an English 
professor and Shakespearean scholar, will 
work on a new textually annotated version 
of ‘“‘Henry V.”’ He’s been at Duke since 
1957. 
> Ronald G. Witt, associate professor of 
history and a specialist in medieval France 
and Italy, will study the rhetorical tradition 
in 13th and 14th century France and Italy. 
He’s been at Duke since 1971. 


Suicide rate high 
among physicians 


A Duke psychiatrist estimates that this 
country is losing the equivalent of an 
““average-sized medical school class’’ of 
physicians to suicide each year because 
of the strain of their profession. 

Other emotionally disturbed doctors are 
turning to drugs to help keep up with 
excessive work loads, says Dr. Bernard 
Bressler. 

Writing in a recent issue of ‘‘Suicide 
and Life-Threatening Behavior,’’ Bressler 
suggests that the tremendous desire to 
maintain trust in the medical profession is 
simply too much for some physicians. 
During the last few years, national polls 
have consistently ranked physicians at the 
top of professional groups most trusted by 
Americans. 

Bressler says estimates of drug abuse 
and suicide among physicians vary from 
two to three times those for the general 
population. 

Translating the deaths into more 
specific terms, he notes, ‘‘In the United 











States each year, the equivalent of an 
average-sized medical school class 
commits suicide.”’ 

This would be about 100 physicians, 
with the highest incidence of suicide 
occurring among those who are less than 
10 years beyond completion of their 
medical training. 

The Duke psychiatrist says other 
doctors often compound the problems of 
their disturbed colleagues by treating them 
as “‘social outcasts.”” 

“Role strain, the result of having to 
perform despite admitted difficulties, is 








one of the occupational hazards for 
physicians,”’ says Bressler. ‘‘In contrast 

to subculture addiction, physicians may 
turn to drugs to maintain their work loads 
and efficiency, as a means to an end, not 
as an end in themselves.” 

Even when the physician is faced with 
fatigue or insecurity, he feels he must 
appear energetic and competent at all 
times because of his esteemed position 
in the community, Bressler says. 

Narcotics are often used to help harried 
doctors keep up with excessive work 
loads, Bressler quotes one study as 
demonstrating, because the outward signs 
of usage are less evident than alcohol. 

‘‘Another aspect of drug use by 
physicians to increase their work efficiency 
is the unrealistic belief all too frequently 
held by physicians that a drug such as 
Demerol is nonaddicitve,’’ he says. ‘“This 
resembles the illusion of many physicians 
that they cannot catch their patient’s 
illness by exposure to it.”’ 

The age-old association between magic 
and medicine even comes mto play. 

“The medicine man turned to curative 





This year’s Alumni Summer Institute got off to a lively start 
with a mixer in Card Gym at which Edna Walker and her 
daughter Elise ’80 appear to be tied up in a string game. 


During the week of lectures and leisure, five faculty 


herbs to supplement his very limited 
power of scientific observation. He used 
the faith his position in the tribe gave 
him to help his patients. 

“The same holds true for the physician 
today,’ he continues. “‘His power, too, is 
limited, yet he is fully aware that his 
patients’ faith in him is a cornerstone of 
the healing art of medicine, and he, too, 
makes use of their faith for their ewn 
benefit.” 

But when the young practitioner begins 
to see himself as the savior of mankind 
who must work wonders, the contrast be- 
tween expectations and reality can cause 
severe emotional conflicts. 

Fortunaiely, most physicians resolve 
conflicts between what they want to do 
and what they can do, Bressler explains. 
The ‘fairly large minority”’ who cannot, 
however, need greater support from their 
fellows. : 

‘Time and time again in clinical 
practice, estimable and well-meaning 
physicians have been observed exacerbat- 
ing the condition of a disturbed colleague 
who has made a suicide attempt by keep- 
ing quiet about it and merely exhorting 
the colleague with a ‘Pull yourself to- 
gether and straighten yourself out,” ” 
the psychiatrist says. 

As a result, seeking the professional 
help needs becomes more and more 
difficult and even degrading for a doctor, 
and the tendency to conceal or deny his 
condition ts only reinforced. 

In his article, Bressler recommended 
that greater effort be made in American 
medical schools to make students aware of 
their own vulnerabilities. He also urged 
more selectivity in choosing less com- 
pulsive medical students, especially 
among those who are to pursue psychiatric 
training, a field in which suicide rates are 
estimated at two to three times those of 
physicians in general. 
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Three professors earn 
top academic title 


The University’s highest academic 

title, the James B. Duke Professorship, 
has gone to a political scientist, a writer 
and a pediatrician. 


The three are Dr. James David Barber, 


chairman of the political science 
department; Reynolds Price °55, novelist 
and professor of English; and Dr. 
Madison S. Spach *50, M.D.°54, a 
specialist in heart diseases among 
children. 

The appointments bring to 50 the 
number holding James B. Duke 
Professorships, including 18 emeriti 
professors and three who will retire in 
August. 

Barber, whose widely quoted book 
‘‘The Presidential Character,’ came 
out in a second edition this spring, has 
written articles recently for Time 
magazine and the Washington Post on 
President Carter’s political 
characteristics. Before joining Duke in 
1972, Barber had taught for more than 10 
years at Yale, where he got his doctorate. 

Price, whose first novel, ““A Long and 
Happy Life,’ won the William Faulkner 
Award in 1962, had his biggest and latest 
novel, ‘“The Surface of Earth,”’ published 
in 1975, now out in paperback. 

He has written several other novels as 
well as essays and short stories, three 
of which have received literary awards. 

Spach, chief of pediatric cardiology at 
Duke’s medical center, has been 
instrumental in developing techniques for 
mapping the electrical activity of the 
heart. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Duke, Spach got his M.D. at Duke 
Medical School, then did his internship 
and residency here. He was appointed to 
the faculty in 1957. 


members spoke on the topic of ‘‘Money and the Economy.” 
About 35 people were on campus for the mid-June institute, 
which ended with Alumni Weekend. 


Epoch gifts represent 
broad interests 


Major gifts through the Epoch Campaign 
in the past six months include a rare book 
collection, a bequest to a nursing scholar- 
ship fund, a gift to help establish an in- 
stitute for retired people and pledges 
toward two construction projects. 

Here are some of the gifts: 
> The Edward H. Benenson Awards 
Program in Art History has been 
established with a $100,000 pledge from the 
Robert and Nettie Benenson Foundation 
to support student and faculty research in 
art history, museology and the conserva- 
tion of art works. Edward H. Benenson 
°34, trustee of the foundation, is a New 
York realtor and businessman. He is 
chairman of the Friends of the Duke 
University Art Museum. 
> Norb F. (Bud) Schaefer °52 and Mrs. 
Schaefer have pledged $1 million toward 
the construction of the University Center, 
which bring commitments to the project 
to $5 million. One level of the center will 
be named Schaefer Mall. It will contain a 
sidewalk cafe, post office, rathskeller, 
lounge, movie theater, bank, laboratory 
and theater. 
> A rare book collection valued at over $10 
million has been given to Perkins Library 
by Dr. Harold Jantz, former chairman of 
the German department at Johns Hopkins 
and now retired to Durham, where he 
teaches some language courses at Duke. 
The greatest strength in the 9,000-book 
collection are materials of the German 
baroque. 
> A bequest of $382,881.57 from Mrs. 
Lucille H. Sherman of New York, has 
been established as the Anna L. Hoyns 
Scholarship Fund to honor her mother. 
> A gift of $95,000 from the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation of New 


York City will help set up an institute for 
retired persons. The grant was made 
jointly to the Center for the Study of 
Aging and Human Development and the 
Office of Continuing Education. The 
institute is envisioned as an association of 
retired persons over 50 who share an 
interest in such continuing education 
projects as discussion groups, field trips, 
peer counseling, classroom courses and 
community service programs. 

> The Dr. J. Lamar Callaway Chair in 
Dermatology has been established with a 
$250,000 endowment by Dr. Callaway °32, 
who joined the Duke faculty in 1937 and 
was named first chief of dermatology in 
1946, a post he held until 1975. 

> Edwin A. Morris, chairman of the 
board of Blue Bell, Inc., of Greensboro, 
has given $1 million toward construction 
of the treatment and research building that 
will be a part of the Comprehensive 
Cancer Center. The building, to be named 
the Edwin A. Morris Clinical Cancer 
Research Building, is scheduled to open in 
December. It will house all cancer treat- 
ment clinics, now scattered throughout 

the medical center. 

> Mrs. Ruth F. DeVarney of Palm 
Beach, Fla., has pledged $1.8 million in 
deferred gifts to go for unrestricted 
endowment. She has set up four unitrust 
agreements so that the money will come to 
Duke after the income has been paid to 
the four beneficiaries during their life- 
times. 

> A $2.8 million grant to the health 
sciences from the Commonwealth Fund 
will help implement some of the following 
changes in medical education—provide ~~ 
more courses in the humanities and social 
sciences in premed programs and speed 
up some aspects of premed training; 
educate people on health science options 
outside medical schools; select some _ 
medical students early; more individualized 
study at the undergraduate level; mesh 
the last two years of undergraduate and 
first two years of medical courses. 

> An anonymous corporate gift of 
$300,000 was received for construction 

of Duke Hospital North. 

> A $250,000 grant to the Canadian 
Studies Center was given by the Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation. 

> A pledge of $24,000 annually for 
minority scholarships in the School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies was 
received from the Weyerhaeuser Company. 
> Anonymous donations of $70,000 were 
given for an unrestricted endowment to 
the School of Law. 

> A $40,000 gift to endow an engineering 
scholarship was received from Charles 

P. Ballenger, Jr., B.S.E. °36. 

> Anonymous corporate gifts of $1 million 
and $100,000 were received. 
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P © Coffee prices may cause heartburn, but a 


study by Duke scientists indicates that the 
beverage itself is harmless. 

The research examined the coffee- 
consuming habits of 2,350 adults in 


~Georgia’s rural Evans County and the 


relative incidence of fatal coronary heart 


disease, stroke and all other causes of 


death in the same population over four and 
a half years. 

Dr. Siegfried Heyden, professor of 
community health sciences at Duke, says 
no significant differences in death rates 
were found in groups listed as ‘‘high 
coffee consumers’’—five or more cups per 
day—and ‘low coffee consumers’’—four 
of fewer cups per day. 

Results of the study, conducted as part 
of an ongoing U.S. Public Health Service 
research effort launched in 1960, confirm a 
preliminary investigation published by 
Heyden and his associates four years 
ago. 

‘‘More diseases have been related to the 
use of coffee than to the cigarette habit 


_ and alcohol consumption combined,”’ 


Heyden says. ‘“The multitude of ailments 
of civilization and risk factors of chronic 
degenerative diseases which have been 


in your cups? Okay, if it’s coffee 








alleged to be related to the regular 
drinking of coffee leave the layman and 
the practicing physician confused and 
skeptical.”’ 

Heyden classifies himself as a heavy 
coffee drinker, but he doesn’t smoke. 

He finds it ‘‘unbelievable”’ that coffee 
is still associated in the press and by the 
public with such widely differing illnesses 
as hypertension, bladder cancer, cirrhosis 
of the liver, birth defects and coronary 
heart disease despite overwhelming 
scientific evidence to the contrary. 

‘‘T don’t see many attacks on tobacco 
and alcohol anymore,” he says. ‘“Perhaps 
this is passe, and everyone assumes that 
everyone knows about their dangers 


~already. Attacking coffee seems to bein 


vogue now.” 

Heyden says studies linking coffee with 
coronary heart disease, bladder cancer 
and other conditions frequently fail to take 
into account the number of cigarettes 
smoked. That’s like “‘not seeing the forest 
for the trees,’ he says, and ‘‘is completely 
unscientific.” 

The data published by him and his 
colleagues four years ago is known as a 
‘“‘prevalence”’ study. It was based on 





extensive health interviews with residents 
of Evans County in Georgia to find out 
their coffee drinking habits and whether 
they had had heart attacks or strokes in 
the past. 

The current data come from what 


‘epidemiologists—who analyze the 


frequency, distribution and control of 
disease in a population—call an - 
“incidence” study. 

The researchers examined hospital 
records, autopsy reports and all other 
information:available on the 339 deaths 
that occurred since the original interviews. 
They found 40 percent of the deaths were 
attributable to heart attacks and strokes. 

Heyden and his colleagues then com- 
pared this information with the interviews 
and discovered that persons who drank 
five or more cups of coffee a day were 
at no greater risk from heart attacks, 
strokes or any other causes than those 
who drank little or none. 
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Study shows pesticides 


may endanger people 


A Duke Medical Center pharma- 

cologist has received a $106,000 contract 
from the Environmental Protection 
Agency to continue scrutinizing a group 
of organophosphate pesticides. One of the 
compounds he is studying, leptophos, has 
recently been implicated in an outbreak 
of nerve disorders among workers at a 
Texas chemical factory. 

Dr. Mohamed B. Abou-Donia, 
assistant professor in Duke’s department 
of physiology and pharmacology, is trying 
to determine which and to what extent 
organophosphates now on the market 
pose health hazards. 

He is also trying to establish stan- 
dardized experimental procedures for the 
study of delayed neurotoxic syndrome, a 
condition brought about by certain 
organophosphates and often misdiagnosed 
by physicians as multiple sclerosis or 
encephalitis. 

Investigators for the National Institute 
for Occupational Safety and Health 
(NIOSH) are investigating the possibility 
that leptophos is responsible for partial 
paralysis, muscular coordination 
problems, blurred vision, choking 
sensations and dizziness among some em- 
ployes at the Velsicol Chemical 
Corporation’s plant in Bayport, Tex. 

“The problem with leptophos and at 
least one other organophosphate still 
being sold is that they can produce this 
delayed neurotoxicity in man and certain 
animals,’’ Abou-Donia says. Symptoms 
usually develop seven to 14 days after 
heavy exposure to the compounds, but 
they may not show up for months after 
contact. 

“The most dangerous and irreversible 
effect of the chemicals,’’ he says, ‘“‘is that 
they degenerate the protective myelin 
sheath surrounding nerves and attack the 
axon which carries impulses away from 
the nerve cell body.”’ 

The other insecticides Abou-Donia is 
testing are EPN, DEF and merphos. 

He says EPN is almost twice as 


damaging to nerves as leptophos, accord- 
ing to recent experiments. It is currently 
licensed for use on food crops in the 
United States. 

The Duke pharmacologist was on a 
team of investigators that concluded in 
1971 that leptophos was probably 
responsible for the paralysis and deaths of 
more than 1,200 water buffalo in an area 
sprayed with the insecticide in Egypt’s 
Nile delta. 

He published a report of his later ex- 
periments on the delayed neurotoxicity 
of the organophosphate in January 1974 
and personally warned its manufacturers 
of dangers to workers three months later 
in Chicago. 

Velsicol has announced it discon- 
tinued producing the insecticide early this 
year. 

“I’m concerned that the United States 
government will not allow chemical com- 
panies to sell their insecticides within this 
country until they have been proven safe, 
but places no similar restrictions on over- 
seas sales,” Abou-Donia says. 

The scientist says that workers and 
consumers in undeveloped nations thus 


often have no protection against the ill 


effects of untested chemicals and must 
rely on their own officials who are not 
prepared to dispute the sometimes 
questionable assurances of chemical com- 
panies. 





Register scores again 


For the second year in a row the Duke 
Alumni Register has been named one of 
the top alumni tabloids in the country. 

The Register was one of seven runners- 
up for the top award in competition spon- 
sored by the Council for Advancement 
and Support of Education (CASE). This 
professional organization runs the only 
nationwide competition among alumni 
periodicals. 

A panel of judges screened a total of 
74 entries in this category for CASE 
at McGill University in Montreal. 





‘In effect what we are doing Is using 
these people as guinea pigs,”’ he says. 

He adds that there is no way of know- 
ing how much nerve damage has resulted 
from the organophosphates around the 
world because, unless there are mass 
poisonings, the chemicals are not usually 
suspected in individual cases. 

‘‘In the United States we screen all 
compounds to see if they cause cancer or 
birth defects,’ Abou-Donia points out, 
‘‘but even in this country there is no 


regulation that they must also be tested for 


delayed neurotoxicity.” 

In the 1930s, during Prohibition in the 
United States, another organophosphate 
known as TOCP caused the paralysis of 
thousands of people in the Midwest and 
Southwest who had consumed an extract 
of ginger with a high alcohol and TOCP 
content. Their disease became known as 
“Ginger Jake.” 

Some of the related chemicals, such as 
the widely used parathion, have already 
been shown to have no harmful effects on 
nerves, Abou-Donia notes. Such 
knowledge is important, he adds, because 
the world’s food supply is dependent on 
potent insecticides. 


Anthropologist named 


to run primate center 


Dr. Elwyn L. Simons, 46, considered 

by many scientists to be the world’s top 
authority on the history of the primates — 
the natural order to which man belongs— 
has been given a joint appointment at 
Duke as a professor of anthropology and 
anatomy. He will also head the Duke 
Primate Facility. 

The Kansas-born researcher is coming 
here from Yale University, where he has 
been a professor of geology and head of 
the division of vertebrate paleontology at 
Yale Peabody Museum. 

Simons was at the University 
of Kassel in West Germany last year on 
an Alexander von Humbolt Prize awarded 
by the Bonn government. 

During his sabbatical, Simons carried 


out studies at several European primate 
centers, as well as on fossils such as 
Ramapithecus, a manlike primate that 
flourished 10 to 15 million years ago. 
Scientists generally accept Ramapithecus 
as the earliest manlike manifestation 

of the primates, whose members range 
today from the “‘living fossils’’ called 
lemurs to man himself. 

Simons describes Ramapithecus, whose 
fossil remains were first found in India in 
1932, in the May issue of Scientific 
American. Since the original Indian find, 
remains have turned up in East Africa, 
Greece, Turkey, Hungary and Pakistan. 

Simons has led or participated in 30 
fossil-hunting expeditions on three con- 
tinents and is the author of two books and 
numerous research papers. 

Among his African discoveries was the 
first find of Aegyptopithecus, an early 
ape that lived there in the Oligocene 
epoch about 36 million years ago. 

Simons’s expedition to northern India in 
1968 recovered the first specimen there of 
Gigantopithecus, an extinct great ape that 
is the largest known primate. Remains of 
the huge ape had been found before only 
in China. 

He holds degrees from Rice University, 
Princeton, Yale and Oxford. 








Hooked on the Marathon— 


Again Ill run. 


Boston celebrates its Patriot’s Day holiday with a 
marathon. This past April I ran it for the fourth time. 

It starts at Hopkinton and winds its way laboriously 
through Wellesley, over the hills of Newton and finally to 
the Prudential Center in downtown Boston. 

Why do I run long distance? About five miles into 
the race I start asking myself the same question. I 
suppose a fair percentage of the million spectators along 
the Boston route wonder also. 

Many people explain that they run for their health. 
When I was running three times a week, from Card 
Gymnasium to the bus stop at Gilbert-Adams and re- 
turn, | could use that excuse. The only time I ran more 
was when I increased my runs to five days a week to get 
ready for the annual cake race at Duke. The cheerleaders 
used to award each of the top 20 runners a cake and a 
kiss. | came in seventeenth that year and got the kiss 
from my favorite cheerleader. 

Some of the time I just run for fun. I’m sure you're 
asking yourself, ‘“‘Run for fun?’’ Usually someone will 
say ‘‘Why there’s nothing more boring than running.” 
On the contrary. There’s the excitement of experiencing 
nature every day. Instead of hopping from my climate- 
controlled house to climate-controlled car to climate- 
controlled office, | get to experience what the day really 
is like. There was the worst day, when it was snowing, 
with three inches on the ground, a 20-mile-an-hour wind 
and zero temperature. Then there were those days that 
were almost as bad and on which you could encourage 
yourself by comparing them to that day back when. Then 
there are the fair days and the good days and the great 
days. You know what it’s like—really like—every day of 
the year. 

When running I get a feeling of control of my body. 
On some days I sense it acting as a machine, effortlessly 
taking one step after the other. I can set my thoughts to 
solving problems of the day, of personal business, of the 
nation or of the world. I can let my mind wander to 
the new buds forming on the trees, or the level of the 
lake or a hundred of other little details about my sur- 
roundings that driving an auto forces me to ignore. 

The other side of running is racing. That is the reason 
for the days of ten- and fifteen-mile practice runs. The 
type of running I do in preparation for racing can’t be 
explained by health reasons. In fact this running can be 
debilitating at times. One becomes a hypochondriac. I 
remember going into a doctor’s office and telling him 
about this pain I felt after running fifteen miles. His 
remedy: *‘Just run ten.”’ When I explained I wanted to 
run long distance races, he replied, ““Why don’t you try 
swimming the English Channel?” 

Racing is a challenge. It is an individual sport— 
success or failure rests on you alone. You have no team- 
mates to blame for bad plays, no judges or officials to 
fault for bad calls, no human opponent whose good 
day fell on your bad one. To paraphrase Pogo, ‘‘I have 
met the enemy and he is me.”’ It ts a struggle to see how 
your own body faces the challenge laid out for it—the 
course and the weather which are common foes to all the 
racers. The race is an internal contest within yourself. 
Racing is a pure sport. The most that may be materially 
gained is usually a certificate with your time and place. 

Races of less than five miles do not appeal to me— 
there is too much sense of urgency. You have to concen- 
trate upon the finish in order to do well. Races longer 
than five miles allow one to contemplate the challenge 
while it is occurring. One experiences ups and downs 
that occur along the way. You live a mini-life from when 
the gun goes off to when the finish line is crossed. 

Then there is the great race—the marathon. The 
mere mention of its distance—26 miles, 385 yards— 
rings unreal to most people. The marathon has held a 
fascination for me ever since I picked up a Durham paper 
eight years ago and read of the Durham-Raleigh 


Again [ll live’ 


marathon from the steps of the Duke Chapel to the N.C. 
State track. | tried running that distance on my own one 
Saturday. I thought that my daily runs between campuses 
would give me the necessary background, especially if I 
ran slowly. I ran till the airport, then walked the rest 

of the way to Raleigh. 

I learned later the awesome toll that a marathon takes 
on the body. At 20 miles the body’s normal energy 
reserves of carbohydrates are depleted. The waste 
product of that energy production, lactic acid, makes the 
muscles feel tired. The runner must call upon special 
energy reserves, both physical and mental, to complete 
that last six miles. It is not an easy task, as witnessed 
by the many who walk those last few miles after ‘hitting 
the wall.” 

I’ve run several marathons since I began the neces- 
sary training for them. Some of the more memorable 
ones were the Durham to Raleigh (officially), the Skylon 
in Buffalo (with a finish right at Niagara Falls) and the 
Washington, D.C., Washington Birthday (my first). 
There’ve been a few longer than marathon races—two 
sister races, both 36 milers, in Alexandria, Va., and 
Edinburgh, Scotland; the JFK Fifty Miler in Hagerstown, 
Md. (partly over the Appalachian Trail); and the Biel/ 
Bienne Hundred Kilometer in Switzerland (it starts at 
10 p.m. because it’s cooler running then). 

But my favorite race is Boston. The April 20th after 
graduation I saw in the local paper a picture of the 
runners starting the Boston marathon. Something clicked 
inside me. I knew I had to min it, though I had never 


Pugh’s times and places in the Marathons: 
1972—3:12, 429th place, 45-degrees 
1975—2:57, 892nd place, 40-degrees 
1976—3:30, 1,000th place, 100-degrees 
1977—3:15, about 1,200th place, 75 degrees 


run a full marathon before. A year later found me at the 
starting line in Hopkinton. I suppose it sounds silly to 
describe it this way, but it was like a religious experience. 
Just before the gun went off, I was packed in with 1,200 
other runners, each with his own story of how he came to 
that starting line. We were all united but separate in the 
goal of reaching the Prudential Center—the Pru. Each had 
to do it by himself. 

Boston is probably the only race where the spectators 
outnumber the runners. Hundreds of thousands line the 
streets, watching, cheering—and passing out water and 
oranges. These people make it a different race. 

The course goes from Hopkinton, through Framing- 
ham and Natick, through the cheering coeds of Wellesley 
and turns up the hills of Newton. I mentioned before 
the 20-mile ‘“‘wall.’’ The hills come at that point. When 
your body’s having trouble anyway, the course makes it 
tougher. “‘Heartbreak Hill’ causes many to falter. Then 
there’s the finish right before the Pru. For one brief 
moment you become a celebrity, with the crowd 
applauding you in celebration of your finish. Quiet sets 
in past the finish line and you contemplate the challenge 
you have just met. Only at that instant do you know why 
you ran and why you run. Then pain returns to your 
numbed body and you start wondering if you'll ever try 
it again. 

In a few months there will be another marathon. 
Soon I'll begin the ritual of training. For again I'll run. 
Again I'll live. 

KEN PUGH 


Pugh ’70 is a free-lance computer programmer who is 
about to leave Bedford, Mass., for the Marshall Islands. 
In addition to running, he enjoys cross-country skiing, 
cycling, canoeing and backpacking-—all purely for the 
fun of it. 
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An alumnus who’s 
becoming an old hand in the 
Boston Marathon talks 
about the joys of running— 
and gets some competition 
from Duke faculty members 








Four Duke profs compete at Boston 


Of the four Duke faculty members who ran in the Boston 
Marathon, one finished a very respectable 108th and 
another fainted from dehydration. The other two finished 
with times that were far from embarrassing. 

Anatomist William Hall °62, Ph.D. ’67, age 36, who 
won the All American Marathon at Ft. Bragg last fall, 
came in only 20 minutes behind the marathon winner. He 
finished the 26-mile, 385-yard route in two hours, 34 
minutes. Mathematician Seth Warner M.A.T. ’61, age 
49, fell out only two miles from the finish, one of many 
casualties of the warm spring weather and scarcity of 
salt-enhanced liquids along the way. 

Physicist Henry Fairbank, 58, finished in something 
over three and a half hours while geologist Orrin Pilkey, 
Jr., 42, who trampled a water boy in last year’s marathon, 
came in this time in just under three and a half hours. 

The Boston Marathon, the most prominent distance 
race in the country, attracts people from all over. From 
a field of 3,000 runners this April, it was won by a 
Canadian who reached the finish line at Boston’s 
Prudential Center in two hours, 14 minutes. 

(Ken Pugh, a 1970 alumnus who has now nun four 
marathons, writes about his life in sneakers elsewhere on 


Physicist Fairbank: neck and neck with Pilkey 


this page. He finished this year in three hours, 15 minutes.) 

Like all the serious runners, all the Duke people 
practiced ‘‘carbohydrate loading ,’’ which means they ate 
mostly things like rice, pancakes and spaghetti for several 
days before the race. 

Carbohydrate loading “‘fills your gas tank a little 
fuller,’ says Fairbank. ‘‘It keeps you going those last 
few miles.” 

Although all the Duke people run the year round, they 
logged a lot more mileage in the months preceding the 
marathon—from 70 to 100 miles a week. 

Pilkey says that until he started getting leg cramps 
at about the 18-mile mark, he was running fast enough to 
finish in under three hours. 

“T had to stop periodically and walk for a while,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and if I were in a place crowded with spectators I 
would grab somebody and lean on him so I could stretch 
my muscles.” 

Pilkey says that Warner, who was running well until 
the heat hit him, passed him at about 22 miles. 

“‘T think my time was about 3:26,”’ Pilkey says, ‘‘but 
I tell everybody it was 3:23 because the starting line was_ 
so crowded that it took me three minutes to start running.”’ 





Geologist Pilkey: leg cramps at 18 miles 


Books 


Written by alumni and faculty members 


Kropotkin 


By Martin A. Miller, associate 


professor of history at Duke. University 


of Chicago Press, 1976. 342 pp. $15. 


Peter Kropotkin was a Russian prince 
born to one of the oldest and most 
honored families of the tsarist state who 
became a revolutionist and an anarchist, a 
life-long adversary of all state systems and 
a champion of apocalyptic social trans- 
formation. At his death in 1921, he was 
internationally acclaimed both as a scientist 
and a social theorist but was isolated and 
without influence in his own revolutionary 
homeland. The social theory of *‘anarcho- 
communism,’ which he sought to define 
and bring to life, found no more favor in 
Bolshevik Russia than it had under the 
autocracy. 

Kropotkin’s revolutionary career was 
colorful, and a tendency to idealize or 
overdramatize his exploits has marred 
prior assessments of his life. Martin 
Miller's *‘Kropotkin™ thus breaks new 
ground as an impressively researched and 
independent biography which fills a large 
gap in the growing body of historical 
literature devoted to Russia’s 19th century 
revolutionary intelligentsia. Kropotkin’s 
tumultuous life is all here, described with 
precision and insight. In addition, Miller 
achieves a noteworthy historical synthesis 
of Kropotkin’s political, philosophical and 
scientific contributions to the development 
of a dynamic anarchist social theory. 
Miller remarks of contemporary 
anarchism that, as demonstrated by the 
international student upsurge of the 1960s, 
“its ideology and power to inspire social 
movements are still very much alive.” 

The term ‘‘anarchy’’ evokes threaten- 
ing connotations. Popular usage makes 
the term equivalent to chaos, violence and 
terror. Miller’s **Kropotkin’’ details how 
in the case of Peter Kropotkin anarchism 
developed as a positive commitment in the 
face of a repressive home environment, 

a rigid and blatantly unjust social order 
and the apparent limits of humanitarianism 
as a mode for social change. The linchpins 
of Kropotkin’s anarchism became his 
theory of *‘mutual aid,’ an idealistic 
confidence in the cooperative essence of 
human nature, and his faith in the 
approaching “‘social revolution,” a 
massive and spontaneous rising of the 
oppressed peoples against injustice. 
Kropotkin’s hopes for the anarchist 
insurrection transcended the political and 
became an assertion of all that was 
positive in human experience. It was an 
assertion to which Kropotkin held with 
millenarian fervor. ‘‘Believe me, gentle- 
men, the social revolution is near,”’ 
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Kropotkin proclaimed to a French court 
about to sentence him to imprisonment in 
1883. ‘* It will break out within ten years. | 
live among the workers and I am sure of it. 
Take inspiration from their ideas, join 
their ranks, and you will see that | am 
correct.” 

The society which Kropotkin envisioned 
arising from the collapse of hierarchical 
and exploitative systems was to be 
structured according to the principle of 
‘free communism.”’ This implied 
coordination of economic activities by 
independent cooperative enterprises, 
locally integrated but absolutely decen- 
tralized. Voluntary labor, common 
property, the abolition of money, the 
breakdown of differentiation between 
physical and mental labor and the negation 
of all hieratic relations between individuals 
were diverse aspects of his anarchist 
blueprint for the future. For Kropotkin 
anarchism represented not an absence of 
order but society reordered in accordance 
with the organic principles of cooperation 
and mutual aid. Such commitments led 
him to resist the Marxian revolutionary 
alternative, with its ‘‘statist’” approach 
to social change, with as much vehemence 
as he resisted the bourgeois order of old 
Europe. 

Miller is generous in praise of 
Kropotkin as a man and an ethical 
humanist and finds Kropotkin’s social 
theory ‘‘a magnificent attempt to reshape 
a terrible reality in his own beneficent 
image and to convince the world of the 
goodness and hope which he saw in it.” 
Nonetheless, Miller subjects this social 
theory to incisive criticism. Kropotkin’s 
mutual aid principle is described as 
‘*somewhat naive.”’ The “‘collective 
spirit,’ according to Miller, can lead not 
only toward liberation but also to “‘group 
or majority authoritarianism.’’ He asserts 
that Kropotkin *‘refused to consider the 
possibility that government might express 
a legitimate social need.’ Kropotkin’s 
laborious efforts to give his anarchist 
theory a strictly scientific foundation are 
described as ultimately unconvincing. 
Lastly, the intense individualism of 
Kropotkin’s entire career is cited as a 
barrier to meaningful organizational work. 

Miller is not uniformly successful in - 
coming to terms with all the twists and 
turns of Kropotkin’s long revolutionary 
odyssey. Kropotkin’s own intense 
ambiguities concerning the relevance of 
anarchist terrorism and his puzzling com- 
mitment to France during the First World 
War remain enigmatic. Perhaps these 
issues defy clear accounting. More 
fundamentally, I feel that, despite his 
sophisticated rendering of the problem, 
Miller’s observations about the complex 


interaction of Marxism and anarchism as 
forms of revolutionary commitment are 
unsatisfying. Ultimately one must 
juxtapose the vitality of Marxist 
revolutionary alternatives with anarchism’s 
relative quiescence. One may fairly con- 
clude that in important ways, in their 
dialogue with the Marxist tradition, 


Kropotkin and the anarchists were simply - 


wrong. 
This is not to propose that the initia- 
tives represented by ‘“‘anarcho- 


communism” are without meaning. In the 
context of Marxist-led 20th century 
revolutions, the problems of the relation- 
ship of the individual to the state, of 
emotional and spiritual liberation, and of 


the ultimate meaning of freedom have 
been posed more sharply than ever before. 
Here the anarchist tradition has something 
vital to say, and Kropotkin remains a most 
eloquent and challenging representative 

of that tradition—although his ‘‘social 
revolution’ appears no less quixotic for 
that reason. It is likely that anarchism will 
continue to speak as a complement, but 
not alternative, to the dynamic of revolu- 
tionary Marxism. ‘ 
R. CRAIG NATIO) 


Dr. Nation Ph.D. ’75 is an assistant pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Maryland. 





Book Notes 


Is there a place for anthropologists in a 
world rushing headlong toward industrial- 
ization, global television and the loss of 
centuries-old traditions? The primitive 
tribes and social organizations that proved 
so fertile for anthropological study in the 
early decades of the twentieth century 
have experienced such great changes since 
World War II that this once confident 
discipline is now looking for new direc- 
tions. Duke anthropologist Richard G. Fox 
contends that cities are the place for 
anthropology in the 1980s, and he’s 
written ‘Urban Anthropology”’ (Prentice- 
Hall) to suggest that his colleagues probe 
‘the complex present rather than expiring 
with the primitive past.”” Fox says: **City 
studies offer anthropologists a future, 
perhaps the only and surely the most 
important future for a discipline bereft of 
the primitive world that comprised its 
earliest and formative subject matter.” 


@ If you’ve got more than a beginner’s 
interest in French and have had enough 
French grammar that you can get along 
passably in conversation, a compact book 
called ‘*‘Pour Parler’’ (How to Speak) may 
help improve your conversational French. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, this second 
edition by Anne-Marie Bryan, associate 
professor of French at Duke, and Jean 
Duche, well-known writer, historian and 
novelist, is based on the concept that suc- 
cessful conversation in any language is 
mostly discussion between individuals of 
differing opinions. The authors present 
contrasting viewpoints on a dozen areas, 
such as the family, careers, the economy, 
travel and sports. 


@ A Duke political scientist’s report that 

black-owned land is fast disappearing as 

an equity base due to migration, specula- 
tion and sometimes outright fraud has 


been published by the U.S. Department 

of Commerce. The 86-page study, ‘‘Land 
and Minority Enterprise: The Crisis and 

the Opportunity,’’ was conducted by Dr. 
Lester M. Salamon, an associate professor — 
of political science, for the Office of 

Minority Business Enterprise. The 

three-part study examines the continuing 
loss of black-owned land, expanded 
ownership as an antipoverty strategy and é 


more use of public lands in the South to 
help promote minority enterprises. 4 
Salamon reported in 1974 that black-owned — 
land in the South dropped from 10.6 


million acres to 5.7 million acres between { 
1954 and 1969. ‘*‘What makes this situation — 
particularly troubling’’ Salamon writes, : 
‘tis the mounting evidence that blacks are 
frequently losing this land without fair ; 
compensation as a result of title disputes, 
heir property sales or unscrupulous 
profiteering on the part of land specu- 
lators.”” 

@ Educators call it “‘mainstreaming’’—the 
placing of learning-disabled children in 
elementary classrooms with students of 
normal ability—but for teachers it’s often 

a problem working with such a wide range 
of aptitudes. Now Duke professor of edu- 
cation Anne H. Adams has coauthored 

a pair of paperbound books designed for 
classrooms with special-education students 

in them. The volumes, “‘Mainstreaming 
Language Arts and Social Studies’’ and 
‘‘Mainstreaming Science and 

Mathematics’ (Goodyear Publishing Co., 
Santa Monica, Calif.) were prepared 

with Dr. Charles R. Cobie of East Carolina 
University and Dr. Paul B. Hounshell of 

the University of North Carolina. The 
authors say the books were written for 
elementary and junior high school teachers 

as an aid in avoiding ‘‘compartmentalizing” 
a classroom between special-education 
students and others. 
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|The coming season 
| The Blue Devils’ offensive line, which 
last season piled up the most rushing 
yardage of any team at Duke in 20 years, 
will be a sheet anchor for the season 
ahead. Six starters are returning from a 
line that gained 900 yards in the last two 
games alone, to help bring a none-too- 
spectacular season to a promising finish. 

In all, 28 lettermen and 13 starters are 
returning from last year, which closed 
‘the books on a 5-5-1 record. 

The player that this team will be 
building around is quarterback Mike 
‘Dunn, who is fifth in Duke’s all-time 
/ offensive yardage. He won the Atlantic 
{ Coast Conference’s total offense title last 
year with more than 165 yards per game. 
And he wound up second in ACC scor- 
ing with 80 points, the top figure in the 
country for college quarterbacks. 

Among the standouts in the offensive 
‘line will be All-ACC wide receiver Tom 

! Hall, with 44 pass receptions to his credit. 
And tight end Glenn Sandefur, a two-year 
Starter, returns after sharing spring 
practice best-blocker award with guard 
Mike Sandusky. 

| Sandusky joins Frank DeStefano and 

John Patterson, both ’76 starters, to form 
the nucleus of the interior line. Veterans 
Marty Mornis, Randy Bickel and Tom 
Luongo will fight for the other two 
positions. 
| The offensive backfield, with the ex- 
ception of Dunn, will be new. At tail- 
back will most likely be Mike Barney, 

a rising senior who has already exceeded 

1,000 yards rushing, as a part-time starter. 
At fullback will be sophomore Ned Gonet 
and sophomore Tommy Thomas will be 
‘Slotback. In addition, sophomore Greg 
Rhett and junior Mike Addesa should see 
plenty of action. 
| Linebacking, always a key to Duke’s 4-3 
i defense, is shaping up with talent and 
| experience. No fewer than six lettermen 
| are returning from last season, including 
| sophomore All-ACC Carl McGee. He’s 
an All-America candidate and a good bet 
to be Duke’s third three-time All-ACC 
performer. Derek Penn and Jim Reilly 
/are currently holding down the other two 
spots but will be challenged by John 
| McDonald, Derrick Mashore and Bill 
| King. 

_ Up front, the Blue Devils return three 
776 starters. Defensive end Jeff Green, 
winner of the ACC’s Brian Piccolo 
| Award, will be back after leading the 
Teague’s defensive ends in tackles last 
“season. He also had nine sacks, top figure 
‘on the squad. Lyman Smith, who won a 
‘Place on the starting lineup toward the end 
of last season, is an exceptional pass 











































rusher. Junior Andy Schoenhoft can play 
at either tackle or end. Fellow junior Jack 
Algor is holding down the other starting 
position after a good spring. 

The secondary returns six lettermen 
and two starters. Safety Dan Brooks, 
All-Academic last season, was switched 
to cornerback in the spring and will fight 
George Gawdun for the top spot. At the 
other corner will be two-year starter Earl 
Cook. The safety positions will probably 
go to lettermen Tom Knotts and Rick 
Sommers. Knotts started at comerback in 
*75 and Sommers started spring before 
last but got knocked out by an injury. 

In the kicking department a fine spring 
practice by senior Scott Wolcott put to 
rest questions about Duke’s placekicking. 


Green DeStefano 


Cocaptains of next season’s football team 
will be seniors Jeff Green, winner of the 
ACC’s Brian Piccolo Award in 1976, and 
Frank DeStefano, a two-year letterman in 
wrestling. Green, a 6-foot, 180-pound 
defensive end from Woodbury, N.J., is a 
three-year letterman. DeStefano, a 
6-foot-1, 242-pound center from Webster, 
N_.Y., is one of the Blue Devils’ top 
blockers. “‘Both were selected on the first 
ballot of the squad,’’ says head coach 
Mike McGee, ‘‘which gives an indication 
of the respect our team has for both of 
these young men.” 








1977 Duke Football Schedule 


Sept. 10—East Carolina 
Sept. 17—at Michigan 
Sept. 24—at Virginia 
Oct. 1—Navy 

Oct. 8—at South Carolina 
Oct. 15—Clemson 

Oct. 22—at Maryland 
Oct. 29—at Georgia Tech 
Nov. 5—at Wake Forest 
Nov. 12—N.C. State 
Nov. 19—North Carolina 


All games are at 1:30 p.m. and the home- 
coming game is against Clemson. 


Soccer coach 


Duke sociologist John Wilson, who 
played and coached soccer as a student in 
England, has-been named head soccer 
coach. He replaces Roy Skinner, who 
resigned last November to work full time 
in the physical education department. 
The teams compiled a 71-45-5 record 
during Skinner’s 11 years as coach, 
including nine consecutive winning 
seasons. Wilson, 34, is a native of 
England who joined the Duke sociology 
faculty in 1968 and is now an associate 





professor. He played soccer as an under- 
graduate at the University of Leicester 
and as a graduate student at Oxford, 
where he got his doctorate in 1966. Still 
an active player, he was instrumental in 
forming the North Carolina Soccer 
League. 


Most valuable 


Jim Spanarkel and Tate Armstrong have 
been honored as the most valuable players 
for the past basketball season. Armstrong, 
6-foot-3 Olympic guard from Houston, 
was also cited for the best field-goal 
percentage. Scott Goetsch, a 6-foot-9 
sophomore from Chatsworth, Calif. 
received the Glenn E. ‘“Ted’’ Mann, Jr., 


Award as the reserve contributing most to 
team morale. Other awards went to Mike 
Gminski of Monroe, Conn., the team’s 
top rebounder, and to Rick Mainwaring 
of Centre Valley, Pa., the team’s out- 
standing student athlete. Gminski, only a 
freshman, finished second in ACC 
rebounding with a 10.7 average. 


Varsity coach 


Debbie Leonard, who was captain of 

field hockey, basketball and softball teams 
in college, is the new women’s varsity 
basketball coach. She comes to Duke 
from the University of North Carolina at 





Greensboro, where she was assistant 
coach for women’s basketball last year. 
Leonard succeeds E. J. Howard, who will 
become head coach of women’s volley- 
ball. A 1974 graduate of High Point 
College, Leonard is finishing her master’s 
work in physical education at UNC this 
spring. As an undergraduate, she was 
named to the Deep South Field Hockey 
Team and the Southeast Field Hockey 
Team. 


Memory lapse 


Because of a memory lapse, we said in 
the March issue that in 1974 Duke’s 
fencing team ‘‘finished 18th in National 
Championships—the only Duke men’s 
varsity team to finish in the nation’s top 
20 in recent memory.” 

In fact, that same year the varsity 
lacrosse team also came in 18th, with an 
8-6 season record, under the coaching of 
Bruce Corrie. And four of those six 
losses, Corrie points out, were to teams in 
the Top 10 in major and small colleges. 
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People 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received grad- 
uate or professional degrees but did not 
attend Duke as undergraduates appears 
under the year in which the advanced 
degree was awarded, Otherwise the year 
designates the person's undergraduate 
class. Married couples representing 
different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 





Half-Century Club 


Loyd B. Hathaway ‘21 has been retired as 
director of the recreation department in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., since 1963. 


Coma Cole Willard (Mrs. Walter B.) ‘22 and 
Mr. Willard celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary in October. They live in Raleigh. 


20s & °30s 


Peggy Lavinder Mann (Mrs. Ted) °30, 
woman’s director and broadcaster producer 
for WIVD, channel 11, Durham, received the 
first annual Headliner Award from the 
Triangle chapter of Women in Communica- 
tions in January. She was one of 10 nominated 
for the award which is based on professional 
achievements and contributions to the com- 
munity outside of professional duties. 


Allen O. Gamble °31 writes that he retired in 
January 1974 after 34 years of Federal service 
in the National Institutes of Health, National 
-Science Foundation, National Aeronautics 

and Space Administration and its predeces- 
sor, the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. His most interesting position 

was agency head of NASA/NACA for all re- 
cruiting, examining professional develop- 
ment, and manpower studies for 15 years. He 
selected the first seven astronauts. Dr. Gamble 
lives in Bethesda, Md. 


Elizabeth Clarke Moore (Mrs. Duncan M.) 

*31 retired in November from her work with 
the City of New York child protective services. 
She continues to make her home in New York 
City. 


Rosa Lee Walston Ph.D. °31, professor 
emeritus of English at Georgia College and 
former chairman of the English and speech 
department, was presented the College’s 1976 
Distinguished Service Award. It is given 
annually to one who has either been born in 
the state or who has lived and worked in the 
state and has gained exceptional recognition 
over the years. 


Louis D. (Lou) Angell °32 is head of Carolina 
TV Cable Corp., which has the franchise for 
operating in four eastern North Carolina 
areas. He lives in New Bern. 


David Jaffe 33, A.M.°37, of Arlington, Va., 
has had a book published recently by Port 

City Press of Baltimore. It is entitled The 
Stormy Petrel and the Whale: Some Origins of 
Moby-Dick. 


Joseph J. Zeren °34 retired last year as vice- 
president, finance, of Eastmet Corp., 
Baltimore, He lives in Towson, Md. 


Harold W. Pruner °35 of Long Beach, Calif., 
has retired after 35 years with Anaconda- 
brass division as employee relations manager. 


David W. Lamb °36 of Kerrville, Tex., retired 
in 1974 following 38 years with Eastman 
Kodak. He and Mrs. Lamb have two 
daughters, both of whom attended Rice and 
married graduates of the Rice school of 
engineering. 


Joseph G. Powell °36 will be retiring from the 
staff of the Illinois state Chamber of Commerce 
at the end of 1978. He lives in Lake Forest. 


Albert R. Fairchild °37 is a consulting 
engineer in metallurgical and manufactur- 
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ing processes in Winston-Salem, N.C., and is 
an adjunct professor of industrial technology 
at North Carolina A & T State University, 
teaching courses in metallurgy and metrology. 
He and his wife, Nell Trivette Fairchild °37, 
have two sons and four grandchildren. 


Perry Jones Cumming (Mrs. John T.) °38 
writes that her husband, a professor at Cleve- 
land State University, died in March 1975, 
Twice a grandmother, she lives in Willowick, 
Ohio. 


William M. Irwin, Jr. 39 of Jackson, Tenn., 
is Managing corporate accounts in the mid 
south region for Packaging Corp. of America. 


Sara M. Ivey °39 is chief of audiology and 
speech pathology service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital, Shreveport, La. 


Willard H. Rue °39, a semi-retired grain 
merchant of Imlaystown, N.J., is secretary 
of the Lions Club, president of the Little 
League, and a golf duffer. 


°40s 


Richard F. Brush °40 has been president and 
chief executive officer of Rospatch Corp., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., since February 1969. 


Willard H. Eaves 40 and Mildred Parker 
Eaves ‘42 live in Ashland, Ky. She is public 
relations director for Paramount Arts Center of 
Ashland, and he is president of Mid-Valley 
Supply Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


Alona E. Evans °40 is a vice-president of 

the American Society of International Law 
and a member of the board of editors of the 
American Journal of International Law. She is 
a professor at Wellesley. 


John W. Richards °40, his wife and three 
children are living in Brownsville, Tex. 
Semi-retired, Mr. Richards remains a 
national accounts executive and a member of 
the board of directors for Connor Forest 
Industries of Wausau, Wisc. 


John W. Sweeney, Jr., 40 completed 25 years 
in social services and public welfare work 
last November. He has been deputy commis- 
sioner in Orange County, commissioner in 

the city of Poughkeepsie, Delaware County 


Please 
let us know 


if you have moved, changed jobs, 
got married, had a baby, been 
promoted, received a degree— 
whatever. We want to keep up 
with you and let other alumni 
know what you're up to. 

Drop us a card. 


Alumni Records 
Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 





and Putnam County, N.Y., where he is 
currently serving. 


Betty Griffiths Clarke (Mrs. James A.) °41 
writes that her husband is vice-president- 
agencies for United States Lines in New York 
City. They returned from London in December 
and are living inGlen Rock, N.J. 


Helen Willis Coughlin (Mrs. James) °41 is a 
housewife who is active in the Alliance of 
Indianapolis Museum of Art and the 
Goodwill Service Guild. 


William J. Dacey °41 is manager of manu- 
facturing for Century Brass Products, Water- 
bury, Conn. He lives in Meriden. 


Paul W. Jones, Jr., '41 of Suffield, Conn., 
has been in sales management for Spalding 
for 31 years. His son, Sidney C. *74, is also 
a sales representative for the company. 


Eleanor Warner Knier °41 lost her first 
husband seven years ago and for the past four 
years she has been Mrs. Frederick M. 
Schlegel. She lives in Wyomissing, Pa. 


Becky Barnhill Hundley (Mrs. George L.) °42 
of Thomasville, N.C., is on the board of 
trustees of Davidson County Community 
College, is one of two laymen and the only 
woman on theN. C. state judicial standards 
commission, and is a member of the North 
Carolina state democratic executive committee 


Nelson L. Isdell °42 is vice-president of 

City Savings Bank, Pittsfield, Mass. He is 
also active in professional and civic affairs, 
being especially interested in Tanglewood and 
the Berkshire Art Association. He has two 
married children and one still in school. 


Ernest D. Vail, Jr., '42 of New Hampton,N.Y., 
is an airline captain with Trans World 
Airlines. 


Thomas S. Delong °43, M.F.’47, D-F.’54, is 
taking early retirement as forester for the 
Pennsylvania department of environmental 
resources to devote full time to his Christmas 
tree farm. He lives in Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Marjorie Collier Hirth (Mrs. Leo J.) °43, who 
returned to full-time work last year with the 
Alabama Cooperative Extension Service, is 
publications editor in charge of all home 
economics and 4-H publications in the state. 
Her home is in Auburn. 


William H. Muller, Jr.. M.D.’43, the Stephen 
H. Watts professor and chairman, department 
of surgery, University of Virginia school of 
medicine, was elected chairman of the board 
of regents of the American College of 
Surgeons last October. 


Garnet Hamrick Owen A.M.’43, the author of 
Earth Receiving, a book of poetry published in 
London, has had favorable reviews by 

journals in the United States, England, Wales, 


_France, Finland, and a number of other 


countries. Some of the poems in a French 
translation were reviewed by a Cannes journal. 
Mrs. Owen and her husband, John E. Owen 
°43, live in Scotts Dale, Ariz. 


Richard R. Paige °43, a graduate of Harvard 
Law School, practices in Miami. 


John A. Speziale ‘43, J.D.’47, of Torrington, 
Conn., chief judge of the Superior Court, was 
nominated to the state Supreme Court by the 
Governor and has been confirmed by the state 
Senate. His term is for eight years. Judge 





Speziale is described by a supreme court 
justice, a friend for 30 years, as ‘‘a very 
competent judge, very scholarly, an excellent 
administrator.” 


Jane Hicks Verburg (Mrs. Robert M.) °43 

of Basking Ridge, N.J., is a trustee of Basking 
Ridge Historical Society and vice-president of 
Somerset Hills Symphony. Her three ( 
daughters are graduates of Mt. Holyoke, 

Ohio Wesleyan and Denison. 


hee. 


Edward L. Johnson ‘44 and Marjorie Knowles 
Johnson 45 live in Dallas, Tex. He is with 
Vought Corp., and she is a nurses aide at 
Methodist Hospital. 


A. Coolidge Elkins M.E.’45, vice-president of 
Elkins Chrysler-Plymouth of Durham, was 

one of 12 automobile dealers in the nation 
selected as a regional representative for the 
Time magazine Quality Dealer Award for 1977. 


Hazel M. Solomon R.N., B.S.N.’45 is as- 
sociate director of nursing, operating room, 
at Charlotte Memorial Hospital and Medical 
Center, Charlotte. 


Donna Stoddard Tilley (Mrs. Sterling B.) °45 
writes that her husband has taken early 
retirement from N. C. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield and they are living in New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla. 


Keith Brooks ‘46 heads a firm, Keith Brooks, 
Inc., with headquarters in Weston, Conn., ’ 
which specializes in occupational safety and 
health consulting. According to Mr. Brooks, 
more than 50 companies retain his services 

on a continuing basis to aid them in job : 
safety and health problems. 


Dorothy J. Dale A.M.’46, director of admis- 
sions at Newcomb College, Tulane University, 
for the past 25 years, retired in December. ; 
She will continue to make her home in New 
Orleans, where she is a member of the Jazz 5 
| 
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Club, the Audubon Society, and the board of 
Rayne Memorial United Methodist Church. 


Cordie L. Pearson, Jr., 46 is headmaster of 
Playhouse & Biltmore School, Miami, Fla. He 
is also active in the Air Force reserve, 
presently having the rank of colonel. 


8 
Claude W. Bogley °47 of Silver Spring, Md., 
has been a special agent with the F.B.I. for $ 
30 years. He plans to retire from government 
service at the end of the year. i 


Louis E. Demoll °47 is an associate professor H 
in the school of social work at the University 
of Texas, Austin, a consultant for the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health, and consultant t 
to the National Institute of Mental Health. 

His wife, Jean Gibbons Demoll A.M.’47, is a 
sixth grade teacher in the public schools. 


Warren P. Edris °47 of Kernersville, N.C., is a — 
captain for American Airlines based in Ss 
Washington, D.C. ‘ 

4 


Bluma Kafka Greenberg (Mrs. Abe) °47 of 
Durham is working for a master’s degree in art 
history at U.N.C.-C.H., is an instructor in art 









history at Meredith College, Raleigh, and is 
art columnist for the Durham Morning Herald. 


Charles G. Monnett, Jr., '47, president of 
Monnett Carpets and Draperies of Greensboro, 
N.C., received an award for ‘‘best retail idea” 
from the National Congress of Floor Covering 
Associations in January. The award was made 
on the basis of a booklet written by Mr. 
Monnett and entitled *‘How to Buy Carpet— _ 
a Guide for the Serious Shopper.”’ 






























































alt orney, marketing, aaa ‘and antitrust, 
for Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


| Franklyn G. Norris °47 writes he is ‘‘enjoying 
good health and busy with practice of cardio- 
vascular surgery.’ He lives in Orlando, Fla. 


Alfred H. Platt '47 lives in Seoul, Korea, 
where he is a member of the advisory council 
for the American Kor-Asia Foundation, the 
‘advisory committee of Save the Children 
| Federation and Community Development 
Foundation, and the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korea branch. 


A. B. Shehee B.S.E.°47 joined the electrical 
division of Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Vaz, last fall as manager of sales and mar- 
keting. Previously he had been associated 

with General Cable Corp., Continental Copper 
and Steel Co., and Copperweld Corp. 


| Jean Sadler Surgi (Mrs. William F., Jr.), °47 
is a budget officer for the Pan American 
Health Organization, regional office of the 
World Health Organization in Washington, 
D.C. Her home is in Rockville, Md. 


Jane Philbrick Armstrong (Mrs. William J.) 
© 48 and her husband, a retired Air Force 
officer, have an antique shop, Comus 
Antiques, in New Market, Md. They live in 
Gaithersburg with two of their four children. 


_Jo Anne Walker Mayberry (Mrs. Kirk P.) 
’48 is an assistant professor of mathematics at 
Georgia College, Milledgeville. For the past 
year she has been on leave attending the 
‘University of Georgia full time. 


Lewis Hodgkins °49, an Episcopal minister, 
has moved from Okanogan, Wash., to 
Pomeroy, ‘*from the apple country to the 
wheat country.” 








Col. Jack W. Hunter °49 retired from the Air 
Force in 1974, after 32 years of service, and 
is living in Shalimar, Fla. 


Ida Abrams Kraig (Mrs. Howard I.) ’49, since 
the death of her husband, has been working 
for the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratories 
and is now an assistant group leader of the 
payroll department. Three of her four children 
are in college and the youngest is still in high 
school. 


i 

| Theodore H. Mattheiss M Div. °49, a resident 
of Sandy Spring, Md., is executive secretary 
of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends. 








MARRIAGES: Mary Stacy Dodge Jackson °40 
i to E. Roger Boyle on June 12, 1976. Residence: 
| Charlottesville, Va... . George P. Clark 

| 45 to Julia Jessup Pruett on July 31. Residence: 
High Point, N.C. 


’50s 

Benner S. Crigler 50 of Charlotte, who has the 
C.LU. degree, is district manager for 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. He also is 

| treasurer of the Charlotte metropolitan 
/Y.M.C.A, board. The oldest of his four sons 
was a junior at Duke last year, another was a 
freshman at U.S.C., and two are at home. 





Thomas R. Greenleaf °50, president of Chemi- 
cal Leaman Tank Lines, Downingtown, Pa., 
has been appointed chairman of the American 
Trucking Association’s management systems 
committee. He is also an ATA vice- president 

| fepresenting the National Tank Truck Carriers 
Conference. He and his wife, the former 

Jane Chivers °50, have four sons. 

W. Badger Robertson °50, who graduated from 
| the University of Texas law school in Austin 
in 1968, opened an office to practice in Dallas 
‘in January 1976. 


| David K. Scarborough ’50 is dean of students 
at Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa. Prior to his recent appointment, 
he was associate dean of student personnel for 
eight years and basketball coach for 12 years 
Previously. Dean and Mrs. Scarborough have 
| three children. 


Paul W. Stephanz °50, senior vice-president of 
| Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Greensboro, 
|N.C., has been elected president of the greater 
Sietcensboro Housing Foundation. He has 

been on the board of directors since 1970. 


Polly Chandler Tillman (Mrs. Harvey E.) 
B.SN. °50 is assistant director of nursing 
education at Lenoir Memorial Hospital school 
of nursing in Kinston, N.C. 


giva Dundas Watson (Mrs. Penn T., Jr.) ’50, 
PhD. graduate of UN.C.-C.H. in American 


- Hoyt G. Hill 51 of Nashville, Tenn., 


history, is chairman of the social studies 
department at St. Mary’s College in Raleigh. 
She has three children, the youngest a Duke 
freshman. 


is vice- 
president of Robinson-Humphrey Co., 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. He 
has four children, his second son a Duke 
student. 


Judith Couble Johnson (Mrs. Arthur E.) ’51 
of Bethesda, Md., has been an editor at Con- 
gressional Information Service, a private pub- 
lishing firm, since 1975. She is chief, acquisi- 
tion editors, American Statistics Index, an 
index of all Federal statistics. 


Malcolm F. Crawford °52 is executive vice- 
president of Ernst-Van Praag, a marketing 
and communications consulting firm in New 
York City. 


Claude E. Edwards, Jr., 52 retired as a 
lieutenant commander in the U.S. Navy on 
July 1, 1976, after 21 years of service. He is 
enrolled in the M.B.A. program at Troy State 
University, Bayminette, Ala., Center. He and 
Mrs. Edwards are building their ‘“‘dream 
house”’ at Holley-Navarre, Fla., halfway 
between Pensacola and Fort Walton Beach on 
the intracoastal waterway. 


George Grune ’52, a vice-president and 
deputy director of international operations 
and of the books and recorded music division 
of Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., has been 
named to the Board of Directors. He and his 
wife, Betty Lu Albert Grune °51, have three 
sons and live in Westport, Conn. 


William D. Johnston °52 is manager of Olds- 
mobile’s Houston sales zone, having pre- 
viously been assistant manager of the Tarry- 
town, N.Y., zone. 


James C. Rehberg LL.M.°52 became assistant 
dean of Mercer University’s Walter F. George 
School of Law last fall. 


Morris R. Taylor “52 is manager, in-plant 
training, for the manufacturing department of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Durham. Join- 
ing the company in 1952, he was production 
department manager prior to assuming his 
present position last fall. He, his wife, and 
five children live in Durham. 


W. Allen Wentz, Jr., M.Div.’52 transferred 
last summer from Murfreesboro, N.C., to 
Fuquay-Varina, where he is pastor of the 
United Methodist Church. 


Ralph M. Winters M.E.’52 has been named 
general manager of industrial chemicals 
marketing for Amoco Chemicals Corp. and is 
responsible for the worldwide marketing of 
industrial chemicals for the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) subsidiary. Mr. Winters, 
his wife and two children live in Lake Forest, 
Ill. 


Christopher Withers ‘52, Capt., U.S. Navy, 
joined the faculty of the U. S. Naval War 
College in 1975 as professor of strategy and 
holds the Stephen B. Luce Chair of Maritime 
Strategy. 


John A. Carnahan °53, LL.B. 55, is president 
of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar Association for 
1976-77. 


Brig. Gen. George C. Lynch °53 is deputy 
director of budget, USAF headquarters in the 
Pentagon. He and his wife, Marie Hopkins 
Lynch °54, reside in McLean, Va. 


Nancy Miller McLemore (Mrs. Morris T.) 

*53 of Coral Gables, Fla., has been with Trans 
World Airlines for 22 years. As senior sales 
representative, she still travels ‘‘all over.”’ 


C. John Abeyounis °54 has an appointment 
as professor of microbiology in the school of 
medicine at SUNY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Elizabeth Gregg Black °54 is regional repre- 
sentative for Blue Cross & Blue Shield of 
greater New York, her primary duties being in 
administrative communications with skilled 
nursing facilities under medicare. 


George M. Fesperman °54, formerly with 
NCNB in Charlotte, has joined Planters 
National Bank and Trust Co., Rocky Mount, 
N.C., as senior vice-president and senior trust 
officer in charge of the trust department. He 
has also been elected associate dean of the 
Southeastern Trust School at Campbell - 
College. 


Sylvia Pachuta Ward (Mrs. Paul D.) °54 of 
Toms River Ocean, N.J., received the master’s 
degree in student personnel services from 


Montclair State College in June 1976. Her son 
is a college student and her daughter is in 
junior high school. 


William A. Baxley °55, M.D.’62, spent six 
months last year in Munich, Germany, while 
on sabbatical leave from the cardiology 
division, University of Alabama medical 
school. He and his wife, Lynn Williams 
Baxley °56, live in Birmingham. 


J. Rodney Fulcher °55, associate professor of 
history at St. Andrews College, Laurinburg, 
N.C., contributed to the observance of the 
Bicentennial with a paper at the Smithsonian 
Institution on ‘“Tom Paine’s Propaganda’’ and 
an article in the Southern Quarterly (October, 
1976). 


Peter P. Severson ’57 is international legal 
counsel for Ampex Corp., responsible for the 
company’s legal affairs throughout Europe, 
Africa and the Middle East. He, his wife and 
son live in England. 


J. Everett Turlington °57 is assistant director of 
investment research for Capitoline Investment 
Services, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
United Virginia Bank, Richmond. He was 
recently awarded the professional designation 
of Chartered Financial Analyst. 


Paul H. Wragg M Div.’57, Chaplain (Col.) at 
Dover AFB, Del., received the Legion of 
Merit, the highest non-combatant military 
award, for work at Clark AFB, including care 
of Vietnamese orphans and refugees. 


Lonegan F. Bonczek, Jr., °58 is personnel 
director of Texas Instruments, Inc., of 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Marion B. Fernando ‘S58 is a lecturer in 
English and communication studies at 
Aberdeen College of Commerce in Scotland. 


Martha Hester Fleischer 58 and her husband, 
Stefan Fleischer, both teach in the English 
department at SUNY, Buffalo, Her field is 
women in literature, and his is film criticism. 
They have a daughter 6 and a son 4. 


Katherine Wendy Kuebler Heinz °58, an in- 
structor of psychology and sociology at Mt. 
San Antonio Community College, Walnut, 
Calif., was appointed to the human relations 
commission of the city of West Covina last 
August and in September she received her 
license to practice marriage, family and child 
counseling in California. 


Donald D. Hook A.M.’58, associate professor 
of romance languages at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., is the author of The Mad 
Men of History, published last year by Jonathan 
David Publishers, Middle Village, N.Y. 


Ruskin H. Hunt, Jr., 58 of Maywood, N.J., 
is industrial relations manager for Linden 
Chlorine Products. 


Charles T. Lindsay, Jr., 58, president of 
Lindsay Cadillac Co., Alexandria, Va., is 
president of the Automotive Dealers As- 
sociation of Washington, D.C. He is married 
and the father of three sons. 


Cdr. George T. Long ’58 is on the staff of 
the commander-in-chief of U.S. Naval Forces 
Europe in London. 


Marylyn Henry Luster (Mrs. Richard O.) 
B.S.N. °58 has five children including two 
adopted Korean girls. She is school nurse and 
health educator at Watchung Hills Regional 
High School, Warren, N.J. 


Tamra Cooper Perlman (Mrs. Martin) °58 of 
Mobile, Ala., is the wife of a hematologist 

and the mother of three daughters. She is 

on the board of directors of the Mobile 
Chamber Music Society and for two years was 
president of the Mobile Piano Ensemble, a 
group of professional pianists with which she 
performs. 


Harold L. Yoh, Jr., M.E.’58 is chief executive 
officer of Day & Zimmermann, Inc., a world- 
wide engineering, construction and manage- 
ment firm employing 8,000 with corporate 
headquarters in Philadelphia. He, his 

wife, the former Mary Milus °59, their four 
sons and one daughter reside in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 


Susana B. Grueninger °59 has the B.S. in 
nursing from the Faculty of Medicine, 
Columbia University, and the M.A. in 
nursing from New York University. She has 
been married to John R. Lopatka since 1975, 
and they live in Chicago. 


Elizabeth Smith Jamison ’59 is personnel 
director of the Morton F. Plant Hospital, a 


750-bed hospital in Clearwater, Fla. She 
lives in St. Petersburg with a daughter, 17, 
and a son, 14. 


Harry A. Osborne ’59 is an associate in the 
law firm of Watson, Brown, Foster & Keller, 
Jonesboro, Ga., and is treasurer of the Clayton 
County Bar Association. 


Lynn A. Smith °59 of Ridgefield, Conn., is 
manager of management development for 
IBM’s international division. 


Ann Marie Stephenson Welch ’59, A.M.’60, 
has joined the staff of Gaylord Hospital in 
Wallingford, Conn., where she is in charge of 
an acute medical ward. Dr. Welch graduated 
from Johns Hopkins School of Medicine in 
1974 and trained in internal medicine at Yale 
New Haven Hospital. She also practices part- 
time at the West Haven Veteran’s Administra- 
tion Hospital. Her husband, Bruce Welch 
Ph.D.’62, holds appointments in the medical 
schools of Yale and Johns Hopkins. 


BIRTH: Third child and first son to Barry C. 
Harris 55, M.D.’58, and Mrs. Harris, Pitts- 
burgh, on April 15, 1976. Named Michael 
James. 


MARRIAGE: Ruth Davis Rimbach ‘57 to 
David S. McCahan °57 in November. 
Residence: San Francisco. 


60s 


Diane Schwartz Falbaum ( (Mrs. Jacob V.) 60 
lives in Milwaukee with her husband and two 
children. She is director of the Milwaukee 
Institute of Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics. 


M. Laney Funderburk, Jr., 60, administrative 
aide to former North Carolina Gov. James E. 
Holshouser, has become assistant director of 
educational affairs and public information of 
the Duke Endowment in Charlotte. For 13 
years prior to joining the Governor’s staff, 
Mr. Funderburk was on the staff of the Duke 
department of alumni affairs. His wife is the 
former Lois Copeland °62, and they have a 
daughter and a son. 


Claire Atkins Pittman (Mrs. Robert E.) °60 of 
Greenville, N.C., is the wife of a consulting 
engineer and artist and the mother of three 
sons. A free lance writer, she is poetry and 
fiction editor for New East, a regional 
magazine for eastern North Carolina. 


Geoffrey Simon °60 is a member of the faculty 
at American University, organist and choir- 
master for Christ Lutheran Church, Washing- 
ton, and conductor of the Washington Bach 
chorus and orchestra. He is married and the 
father of a young daughter. 


Dennis Theriot, Jr., 60 is head of the 
Neutrino department of the Fermilab research 
division. Since joining the company in 1969, 
he has served in a number of capacities. He, 
his wife and two children reside in 

Wheaton, III. 


Joseph C. Bowles 61, B.D. °65, is communica- 
tions officer for Barnett Banks of Florida, 
Jacksonville. 


Harriet Douty Dwinell (Mrs. Carroll J.) °61, 
free-lance writer, continues to live in 
Washington, D.C., with her husband and two 
children. 


Madi Magner Green (Mrs. Duff III) 61 is a 
systems analyst for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, Washington, D.C. 


Patricia Burton Musgrove ‘61, her daughter 
and son live in Marietta, Ga., where she 
teaches English in the secondary school. In 
August 1976 she completed the M.Ed., in 
English education at Georgia State Univeristy, 
Atlanta. 


Kenneth Watov °61, his wife and two daughters 
live in Cranbury, N.J. He is patent counsel 
for RCA, David Sarnoff Research Center. 


Richard Lee Chamberlain 62, D.V.M. of 
Poland, Ohio, has been appointed assistant 
professor of equestrian studies at Lake Erie 
College, Painesville. 


Robert H. Chambers III °62 of Lewisburg, 
Pa., has a ‘““Twentieth Century Views’’ volume 
on Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men 
being published this spring by Prentice-Hall. 


Mae Braswell Harris (Mrs. W. Styron, Jr.) 
M.R.E.’62 is a teacher in the Johnson City, 
Tenn., city schools. 


Ethel Holloway Law (Mrs. Kenneth G.) °62 
of Selbyville, Del., has been instrumental in 


organizing and developing the area’s first 
recreational program, first local American Red 
Cross swimming lessons, first community 
swimming pool and two tennis courts. She is 
presently working as secretary in her 
husband's office. She, Mr. Law and their four 
children spent six and a half weeks last 
summer touring the United States. 


Susan Weeks McLaughlin (Mrs. Randolph W.) 
‘62 lives with her husband and three children 
in Laurel, Miss. Mr. McLaughlin is president 
of Mid-South Industries, Inc., primarily a 
manufacturer of walk-in refrigeration. 


Clayton O. Pruitt ‘62 has been elected vice- 
president of the Indiana National Bank, 
Indianapolis. He is in the trust division, 
working with portfolio management. 


Norman Samuels A.M.°62, Ph.D.°67, a political 
scientist, has been acting dean of the Newark 
College of Arts and Sciences of Rutgers Uni- 
versity during the past year. He has been 
associate dean of the college since 1971. 

Dr. Samuels and his wife, a pediatrician in 
West Orange, N.J., where they make their 
home, have three children. 


Robert E. Young ‘62, J.D.°65, has become a 
member of the firm of Piper & Marbury in 
Baltimore. 


Glen T. Cain Ph.D.°63 is a professor in the 
department of Christianity and philosophy 
at Houston Baptist University, Houston, Tex. 


Dennis P. Curry “63 moved to Shelby, Ohio, 
in September 1975 to become assistant secre- 
tary-marketing with the Shelby Mutual 
Insurance.Co. He is married and the father of 
three girls and a boy. 


Linda Sue Eubank °63, who is working for a 
master’s degree in Spanish at Middlebury 
College, has. been teaching Spanish at the 
College of Charleston since September 1975. 
She also teaches at the College Preparatory 
School in Charleston. 


Richard G. Havens °63 is president of Homes 
by Havens, a construction and development 
company in Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Ted S. Levy °63 is manager of money market 
administration for J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corp. and adjunct professor of finance at 
Fairleigh Dickinson University. A resident 

of Tenafly, N.J., he is also president of 
Somerset Motorcycle Club in Tenafly. 


Stephen G. Mace ‘63 has the J.D. degree and 
is a member of the California state bar. A 
resident of Marina Del Rey, he is working 

in the law department of United California 
Bank. 


Frederick H. Sandstrom °63 has been promoted 
to vice-president of the United States Trust 
Company of New York, which he joined in 
1969. He has the LL.B. from the University 

of Pennsylvania and is a member of the New 
York state bar. He and Mrs. Sandstrom live 

in Manhattan. 


Janet Matthews Biggs (Mrs. Jeffrey R.) 64 
has been living for the past two years in Rio 
de Janeiro where her husband is press officer 
for the U.S. consulate. For the past year she 
has been working part-time as field director of 
the Library of Congress’ Rio acquisitions 
office. Her daughter is in a Portuguese 
language pre-school program. 


Kip M. Espy ‘64 is associated with the busi- 
ness litigation section of the firm of Matthews, 
Nowlin, MacFarlane & Barrett in San 
Antonio. 


Barry S. Hertsler '64 has been appointed as- 
sistant director of construction for the Atlanta 
metropolitan area rapid transit authority. He 
has been working with the authority since 
August 1973. 


Annette Brisendine Satterfield (Mrs. James 
D.) °64, registrar of Clayton Junior College in 
Marrow, Ga., was selected as an outstanding 
young woman of America for 1976. 


Rosalie Shaw Sziarto (Mrs. Stephen F.) 
B.S.N.°64 is employed full time as coordi- 
nator for community service programs at 
Rochester Methodist Hospital, Rochester, 
Minn. In addition, she is taking graduate 
work at the University of Minnesota. 


Katharine J. Watson '64 has been named di- 
rector of the Bowdoin College museum of art. 
In this position, she will be the chief operat- 
ing executive of the museum and of its Peary- 
MacMillan Arctic Museum and will be 
responsible for the College’s collections of fine 
arts. From 1973 until her appointment, Dr. 


Watson, who has A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania, was 
curator of art before 1800 in the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum at Oberlin. 


Pat Kasmor Clark ‘65, Richard F. Clark °65 
and their three boys live in Plymouth, Mass., 
and would welcome friends traveling in the 
area. For the past seven years Mr. Clark has 
been with Foxboro as supervisor of test 
equipment engineering. 


Patricia Waterman Guth ‘65 earned a master’s 
degree in social work from the University of 
Maryland in June 1976 and is a social worker 
at the Maryland School for the Blind in 
Baltimore. David L. Guth '66, a member of 
the American Institute of Architects, is an 
associate at Cochran, Stephenson & Donker- 
volt, Inc., architects in Baltimore. 


Ardean C. Moore ‘65, M.D. has a part-time 
psychiatric practice, plus part-time employ- 
ment with the city and county of San 
Francisco. 

Alexander W. Bell ‘66 resigned his position as 
associate professor of law at the University 

of Virginia last September to enter private 
practice with the firm of Bell, Coward, 
Morrison & Spies in Lynchburg, Va. 


Donald R. Fleck ‘66 is director of the 
Educational Service Bureau, a division of Dow 
Jones & Co., in South Brunswick, N.J., which 
is responsible for developing classroom use of 
Dow Jones publications. 


Judith A. Futch “66, a graduate of Yale Law 
School in 1969, is assistant general counsel for 
the U.S. Information Agency. She is the wife 
of Gallais E. Matheny, and they make their 
home in Fredericksburg, Va. 


Gail Stanley Cross 67 received the Ph.D. in 
counselor education from the University of 
Florida in 1975 and served as director of 
guidance for Alachua County schools in 1975- 
76. She is currently serving part-time as 
assistant professor in counselor education at 
the University of Florida. R. Scott Cross 
E.E.’68, who has the J.D. from the University 
of Florida law school, is a partner in the law 
firm of Matthies & Cross, Ocala. 


Mary E. Earle °67 is teaching at John F. 
Kennedy University and has a private therapy 
practice in Berkely, Calif. 


Linda Sue Fraser °67 has a license for marriage, 
family and child counseling in California 

and has set up a private practice in San 
Francisco. 


Haley J. Fromholz LL.B.’67, a partner in the 
San Francisco law firm of Morrison & Forester, 
is chairman of the American Bar Association’s 
section of science and technology, which is 
comprised of lawyers interested in scientific 
and technological developments affecting the 
law, the practice of law, legal research, and 
law office management. 


Thomas Hooker Ph.D.’67 is an associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 


Janet E. Poppendieck °67 is teaching 
sociology at Hunter College of the City 
University of New York. 


Benjamin F. Streets III °67 has returned to the 
States after living in Madrid and Barcelona, 
Spain, for the past four years and teaching in 
the international language academy. He is 
making his home in Seminole, Fla. 


J. Edward Weber °67, J.D.’70, is a member of 
the law firm of Isphording, Payne & Muir- 
head of Sarasota and Venice, Fla. 


Gale U. Day °68 is programme officer for the 
United Nations drug abuse control 
programmes in Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
Turkey, based in U.N. European head- 
quarters, Geneva. 


Joan Tyler Eldridge (Mrs. Peter J.) °68 is a 
research histologist at the Medical University 
of South Carolina dental college. She lives in 
Charleston. 


Constance Frederick '68 completed the 
master’s at Cornell in June 1975 with a major 
in Slavic linguistics and a minor in Russian 
literature, then spent the fall semester on the 
CIEE semester program at Leningrad State 
University, USSR. She is presently working 
for a pharmaceutical firm in Darmstadt, West 
Germany, as a translator and secretary. 


Thomas E. Noel A.M.’68 of McLean, Va., is 
assistant administrator for strategic petroleum 
reserves (SPR) of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration, having assumed this position in July 
1976. 
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Rodney C. Pitts '68 is associated with 
American European Associates, a private 
investment firm, and Mrs. Pitts is a general 
partner and security analyst with H. C. Wain- 
wright and Co., an institutional brokerage 
firm, both in New York City. 


J. Stephen Sapp '68, M Div. °71, Ph.D.’75, is 
minister of counseling and adult education at 
the Moorings Presbyterian Church, Naples, 
Fla. His wife, Mary Manley Sapp °67, earned 
the Ph.D. in quantitative psychology from 
UNC-CH in December 1975. 


Capt. William H. G. Wheeler E.E.°68 is 
stationed in Washington, D.C., with the 
U.S.A.F. and is living in Fairfax, Va. He and 
his wife, Edyth James Wheeler 69, have a 
two-year old daughter. 


Mary Grocich Williams ‘68 is state director of 
adult and community education for the 
Indiana department of public instruction. 

She lives in Indianapolis. 


Dan W. Bell ‘69 has completed a residency in 
internal medicine at the University of Texas 
Health Sciences Center, San Antonio, and is 
presently a fellow in gastroenterology. 


Andrew G. Fallat, Jr., 69 is assistant exe- 
cutive director of the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Puyallup, Wash. 4 


William B. Gravely Ph.D. °69, an associate 
professor at the University of Denver, has 
been made chairperson of the department of 
religious studies. 


Daniel E. Kincaid C.E. °69 of Toledo, Ohio, 
is marketing engineering for Texaco. 


Arthur W. Knight, Jr., 69, a graduate of the 
UN.C. dental school, is practicing general 
dentistry in Goldsboro, N.C. 


Marilyn Moeller Reilly (Mrs. Patrick) B.S.N. 
°69 is an operating room and general duty 
charge nurse at Gunnison, Colo., County 
Hospital. Married to a free lance wild life 
photographer, she has two sons. 


William B. Rugh M.E. "69 is an engineer at the 
North Technical Center, Owens-Illinois in 
Toledo, Ohio. 


A. Dean Morgan °69, M.D.’75, is completing 
his internship in internal medicine at South- 
western Medical School in Dallas. He and his 
wife have a year old daughter, Kelly. 


Mary Brownell Sobota (Mrs. John) B.S.N.’69, 
who has the M.S. degree from the University 
of Maryland with a major in maternal child 
health nursing, is teaching at George Mason 
University, Fairfax, Va. 


Pat Blevins Webster B.S.N.’69 received the 
master’s degree from the UN.C. school of 
nursing in 1976 and is a psychiatric nurse 
clinician at Durham County General Hosptial. 
She and her five-year old daughter live in 
Chapel Hill. 


MARRIAGES: Thomas E. Harrington °66 to 
Janet Bolinger Beath ’68 on Oct. 2. Residence: 
Los Altos, Calif. Reger B. Midura E.E. °66 to 
Georgia C. Cooley on Aug. 8. Residence: 
Woodburn, Ore. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Chap. Henry 
C. Irvin '60 and Mrs. Irvin, Japan, on Aug. 
30. Named William Edward . . . Third child 
and second daughter to Dr. Carol Hadden 
Hackett °61 and Dr. John P. Hackett, Mercer 
Island, Wash., on Jan. 27. Named Suzanne 
Rochet . . . Second daughter to Roxanna 
Kershaw Rone (Mrs. C. C., Jr.) 64 and Mr. 
Rone, West Columbia, S.C., on March 24, 
1976. Named Elizabeth Hartley . . . A son to 
Karen Luce Bickley *65 and Bruce Bickley 
Ph.D. °69, Tallahassee, Fla., on Dec. 24. 
Named John Taylor. (They also have an 
adopted daughter and son.) First child and 
daughter to John P. Wenrich M-F. °65 and 
Mrs. Wenrich, West Point, Va., on July 30, 
1976. Named Rebecca Lea . . . A daughter to 
Fay Danner Dupuis (Mrs. C. Thomas) °66 and 
Mr. Dupuis, Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 10, 
1976. Named Lauren Spencer . . . First child 
and son to Mary Gnuse Brunson (Mrs. John 
D.) °67 and Mr. Brunson, Indianapolis, Ind., 
on July 16. Named Christopher David. Second 
child and first daughter to Teri Strawther 
Crane (Mrs. Ronald S.) 67 and Mr. Crane, 
Encino, Calif., on Nov. 17. Named Mackenzie 
Elizabeth. First child and daughter to Gail 
Stanley Cross °67 and R. Scott Cross E.E. 
68, Ocala, Fla., on Aug. 17. Named Ellen 
Stanley . . . Second son to Delores Beale 
Miller (Mrs. Robert W.) °67 and Mr. Miller, 
Richmond, Ont., Canada, on June 27, 1975. 
Named Gabriel Bernard . . . Second child, a 
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son, to Christina Carson Steckmest ’68 and 
T. Lee Steckmest E.E. '69, Englewood, Colo., 
on Oct. 24. Named Matthew Carson. 


°70s 


Linda J. Allred °70 is working at the Duke 
Marine Laboratory, Beaufort, N.C., as 
administrative assistant in the National Co- 
ordination Center of the Coastal U pwelling 
Ecosystems Analysis program. CUBA, a major 
U.S. project in the United Nations inter- 
national decade of ocean exploration, a ten 
year international study of the world oceans, 
involves 25 scientists at 15 different institutions. 


Edmund R. Beckwith III ‘70 is associate 
editor, writer and photographer for Golf World 
magazine, Southern Pines, N.C. 








Margaret J. Emerson ‘70 is a professional 
potter with a shop/and studio in Clayville, 
Ill., an historically restored area near Spring- — 
field. 


James P. Golson Ph.D.’70 is marketing divi- 
sion manager of First Union National Bank, 
Charlotte, N.C. Dr. Golson taught at 
Oglethorpe University prior to joining the 
bank in 1973. 


Robert A. Kimmel °70 of Miami, Fla., is 
married and has a daughter and a son. 


David S. Klontz *70 is an associate with the 
law firm of Reasoner, Davis & Vinson in 
Washington. He writes that Kenneth C. Bass 
ILI '64 is also with the firm. 


David P. McKnight *70 of Fayetteville, N.C., 
has entered the Democratic race for the U.S. 

Senate in North Carolina in 1978. A former 

newspaperman with seven years of experience 
in North Carolina, he resigned as an editorial 
writer for the Fayetteville Observer to seek the 
Senate seat now held by Jesse Helms (R-N.C.). 


Dwight Morris 70 is a staff associate in 
hospital administration at the University of 
Illinois Hospital, Chicago. His responsibilities 
are in the areas of general and professional 
liability reporting, fire safety, and loss 
control activities. He has the M.A. in health 
care administration from George Washington 
University. 


Kentwood D. Wells '70 has been appointed 
assistant professor of biology at the University 
of Connecticut in Storrs. He received the 
Ph.D. from Cornell in 1976 and spent a year 
as a Smithsonian postdoctoral fellow doing 
research on animal behavior in Panama. 


Dean G. Breitinger '71, who received the 
master of public affairs degree from the Lyndon 
B. Johnson School of Public Affairs, the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin in 1973, is acting 

executive director of the Brazol Valley Mental 
Health and Mental Retardation Center, Bryan, 
Tex. 


Gary H. Duncan "71 began a three-year 
fellowship in craniofacial pain research at 
the U.N.C. dental research center last 
September. He lives in Chapel Hill. 


Clifford O. Feingold ‘71, who graduated from 
the Emory University school of dentistry in 
June 1976, is practicing in New York City. 


Thomas F. Fine °71 is a staff attorney with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Stephen S. Kern °71 is an account executive 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
New Orleans. He and his wife, Ann Bloch 
Kern *72, have two children. 


Seth R. Krieger °71 received the PhD. in 
clinical psychology from the University of 
Florida in December, 1975, and is working as 
assistant director of the sex offender 
rehabilitation program at South Florida State 
Hospital in Hollywood. He lives in Davie 
with his wife who is completing her doctorate in 
clinical psychology also. 


Julia C. Perry °71 is in the corporate services 
department of Trust Company Bank, Atlanta. 


James A. Rydzel J.D.’71 is practicing with 
the law firm of Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred V. Robertson ‘71 completed the master’s | 
in guidance and counseling at Lehigh Univer- 
sity last December and is working as the 
pastor’s assistant at St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa., where he has been 
for the past six years. 


Edward C. Akel °72 is practicing law as an 
associate with the firm of Blalock, Holbrook, — 
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l and Isaac, P.A., in Jacksonville, 









Christopher M. Brandt °72 graduated from the 
University of Denver school of law in May 
1976, was admitted to the Colorado Bar in 


October, and is currently associated with the 
iy law firm of Wood, Ris & Hames, P.C. in 










| Denver. 

Mark J. Brenner 72 has been working in 

| various laboratories of Boston’s Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center since graduation and 

is currently doing research in immunology. In 

the fall he will enter Tufts University school 

‘of medicine. 


| Robert B. Christian °72 received the M.B.A. 
‘from U.N.C.-C.H. and is employed by CBS in 
New York City. 


L. M. Lothstein Ph.D. °72 is an assistant 
_ professor of psychology in the department of 
. psychiatry at Case Western Reserve University 
‘medical school, and Mary Anne Williams 
Lothstein °72, who has the M.A. from Boston 
College, is a special education teacher for the 


Children’s Aid Society. 


Timothy E. Parks ‘72, formerly with the 
National Endowment for the Humanities in 
| Washington, D.C., has joined the Indianapolis 
| Museum of Art as associate curator, learning 
"museum program, an experimental, humanities 
| education program. 

Virginia A. Smith ’72 has opened a store in 
Rochester, Minn., called *‘Ginny’s,”’ which 
handles fine quality imported and domestic 
fabrics. 


Peter D. Syverson 72 is a staff associate at 
the National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington. 


Frank P. Tomezyk E.E.’72 will receive the 
_M.B.A. degree from the University of Pitts- 
in the fall. 


Gustavo Vollmer °72 completed requirements 
for the degree in economic development at the 
University of Cambridge in England and at- 
tended IMEDE (Switzerland) for the program 
for executive development. He, his wife and 
three children have returned to Caracas, 





Venezuela, where he is working in the sugar 
cane and related industries. 


Sheila M. Watkins B.S.N. °72 is Mrs. Phil 
'Cisnoros of Lewiston, Id. She is a teacher of 
/ nursing at Lewis-Clark State College. 


Diana Wheeler *72 has completed a master’s 
in marine studies at the University of 

| Delaware. She is presently located in Chapel 
Hill. 


| Christi Bligh Bulle °73 is the administrative 

| research director for the division of oncology, 
| Albany Medical College, where her husband, 
Thomas M. Bulle °74, is a third year medical 
student. 


James D. Henderson °73, an M.B.A. 
graduate of Northwestern in June 1976, is 
‘employed by General Mills, Minneapolis. 


puobert B. Marshall '73 graduated from Wake 
Forest Law School, passed the North Carolina 
Bar, and is employed by Family Dollar Stores 
as real estate development counsel. He lives in 
Charlotte. 





James K. Mason ‘73 is station manager for 
| WRDU-TV, the NBC affiliate in Durham, and 
iis special assistant to the president of Triangle 


Telecasters Corp. which owns the station. 


Susan Langham Parr °73 and David D. Parr 
“73 are living in Rockville, Md. She is working 
| for a Bethesda, Md., ophthalmologist, while he 
‘is completing his final year at Georgetown 
University Law Center and is working part- 
time for the office of the general counsel in 

the agency for international development. 
























| David Rhoads Ph.D. °73, assistant professor 

| of religion at Carthage College, Kenosha, Wis., 
| has had a book published by Fortress Press, 

\ entitled Israel in Revolution 6-74 C.E.: A 

| Political History Based on the Writings of 

| Josephus. Written for general audiences as well 
| as for professional scholars, the book sheds 

| new light on the Jewish background to the rise 
of Christianity. In 1975, Dr. Rhoads was 

| named *‘Teacher of the Year’’ at Carthage and 
| received a $500 cash award for the distinction. 


Robert D. Yeoman °73 is working on a M.A. 
in film production at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. 


Alfred E. Zimermann, Lt., S.C., U.S.N. °73 

is the purchasing/contracting officer, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic, headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va. 


Stephen H. Kupperman °74 graduated from 
Tulane University school of law in May and 
will work during the coming year as an as- 
sociate with the firm of Stone, Pigman, 
Walther, Wittman & Hutchinson in New 
Orleans. For the past two years he was on the 
board of editors of the Tulane Law Review. 


Tony Lynn °74 received the M.S. in communi- 
cations from Syracuse University in August, 
1975. He and his wife live in Elmira, N.Y., 
where he is employed as district program 
manager for Teleprompter Cable TV’s New 
York state systems and is a part-time instructor 
of communications at Elmira College. They 
would welcome correspondence from Duke 
friends. 


Katherine Anne Twombly °74, a registered 
medical technologist, worked for two years 

in a hospital laboratory while her husband, 
Art Poulos °73 finished his Ph.D. in chemistry 
at Northwestern. They are now living in Santa 
Cruz, Calif., while he is doing post-doctoral 
research at U.C.S.C. 


Vera-Ellen Bernard °75 is living and working 
in New York City. A year ago she completed 
the training program at Chase Manhattan Bank, 
where she is in the financial analysis division. 


Sandra Z. Rainwater °75 is living in Durahm 
and working in the Duke East Campus dining 
halls as assistant manager in charge of catering 
and food production. 


Emml. K. Yamoah M.S. °75 worked with Nello 
L. Teer Co. on the Washington Metro for nine 
months after leaving Duke, then returned to 
Ghana by way of London in February 1976. 
While there, he and his wife, who had had 
their customary marriage, were married in the 
United Reformed Church on Feb. 28. Cur- 
rently Mr. Yamoah is with the Ghana Highway 
Authority as acting chief engineer for the 
western region. The new Authority is being 

set up with the aid of Roy Jurgenson 
Associates. 


Gail Coleman ’76 is an officer trainee for 
Texas Commerce Bank in Houston. 


Miriam Ehtesham ’76 is attending Columbia 
University working toward a master’s and 
Ph.D. in English and comparative literature. 
The daughter of Sarah Kale Ehtesham °53 
and Timor Ehtesham MD. °57 of Tehran, 
Iran, she is also the granddaughter of James 
E. Kale °26, who celebrated his golden 
anniversary the same ear Miriam graduated. 


Mark E. Glosenger ‘76 is studying at the 
University of Buffalo medical school. 


Judith L. Hammerschmidt °76 worked as the 
regional press coordinator for New England 
for the President Ford committee and is now 
in legislative affairs at HUD. She lives in 
Washington. 


Kim E. Kingzett B.S.N. °76, who spent the 
summer of 1976 with Duke’s nursing study 
abroad, doing community nursing in the rural 
areas of Lincolnshire, England, is in the 
intensive care nursery premature suite at 
Rainbow Babies & Children’s Hospital of the 
university hospitals of Cleveland. 


Rem O. Siekmann B.S.E. °76 is manufacturing 
development engineer in the liaison engineering 
department of Travenol Laboratories, the 
principal operating group of Baxter Labora- 
tories, Deerfield, III. 


MARRIAGES: Christopher M. Brandt 72 to 
Cathleen M. Osborn on Sept. 4. Residence: 
Denver, Colo. Edith G. Dalton °72 to James F. 
Caughman on Jan. 8. Residence: Greensboro, 
N.C. ... Eric R. Galton ’73 to Derri R. 
Hyman ’75 on June 6, 1976. Residence: Austin, 
Tex. Mark Gorovoy °73 to Lynda Lee Toffle- 
mire ‘75 on Aug. 28. Residence: Arlington, 

Va. Gard Williams Otis ’73 to Connie C. 
Stratton on June 5, 1976. Residence: Lawrence, 
Kan. . . . William T. Anas °74 to Cynthia C. 
Sprague °75 on June 12, 1976. Residence: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. W. Jay Devecchio '74 to R. 
Lucile Gilman °74 on June 21, 1975. 

Residence: Washington, D.C. . . . Margaret 

E. Hudson °75 to David J. Rice on Sept. 25. 
Residence: Baltimore, Md. Amy S. Mathis °75 
to David B. Webb °75 on Aug. 14. Residence: 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Dr. Gary 
W. Ayers °70 and Mrs. Ayers, Beaufort, 

S.C., on Jan. 11, 1976. Named Kristin Michelle. 
Second daughter to Virginia Wolfe Cothran 
(Mrs. Thomas C.) °70 and Mr. Cothran, 
Columbia, S.C., on Nov. 24. Named Julia 
Clardy. Second child and first daughter to 
Horace Morgan, Jr., 70 and Mrs. Morgan, 
Decatur, Ga., on Feb. 28. Named Alison 


Kathleen. First child and daughter to Sally 
Adams Ward (Mrs. Francis J.) °70 and Mrs. 
Ward, Rush, N.Y., on May 12, 1976. Named 
April Elizabeth. Second daughter to Rosemary 
Hellmers Whittingham (Mrs. David G.) '70 
and Mr. Whittingham, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., on March 3, 1976. Named Julie Ann... 
First child and daughter to Lyn Ames 
Dickinson (Mrs. Spence M.) B.S.N.’72 and 
Mr. Dickinson, Snow Camp, N.C., on March 
1, 1976. A daughter to Joanna Garber Wappler 
(Mrs. Edwin G.) °72 and Mr. Wappler, 
Claremont, Calif., on Dec. 10, 1976. Named 
Margaret Louise. First child and son to 
Melody Pierce Hurley °72, M.Div. °75, and 
Lane C. Hurley M Div. °75, Brown Summit, 
N.C., on Sept. 28. Named Joshua Lane. A 
son to L. M. Lothstein Ph.D. ’72 and Mary 
Anne Williams Lothstein °72, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Oct. 9, 1975. Named Daniel 
Benjamin . . . First child and daughter to 
Barbara Pettit Chase °74 and Clayton T. 
Chase °75, Tucker, Ga., on Oct. 2. Named 
Sarah Olivia. 


Deaths 


John A. Hornaday °13 on March 3. A resident 
of Henderson, N.C., Mr. Hornaday was the 
retired administrator for the department of 
insurance and taxes for Roses’ Store, Inc. 

He was an active Mason, a member of the 
Methodist Church, and a member of the board 
of directors of the State Bankers Association. 
Survivors include his wife and a son, John A., 
Jr. 45, A.M. °48, Ph.D. °54, of Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Allan B. Markham °16 on March |. A native 
of Durham, Mr. Markham was for many years 
superintnedent of the smoking tobacco 
department of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co. He retired in 1960. In addition to his wife, 
survivors include a son, Allan B. Jr., °62 of 
Tarboro; and two sisters, Ruby M. Drakeford 
*12 of Durham and Katherine M. Johnson 

°30 of Fuquay. 


Lewis M. Heflin °19 on March 20. A former 
resident of Durham, Mr. Heflin made his home 
in Lexington, Ky., where he died. He was 
retired from Cone Mills. Surviving are his wife, 
a brother and a sister. 


Paul Whitaker °20 on April 21. Dr. Whitaker 
was a resident of Kinston, N.C., and was 
former president of the North Carolina Medical 
Society. For 18 years he was an associate 
professor in the department of psychiatry 

at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. Dr. Whitaker was also a master of the 
American College of Physicians, a former 
chairman of the Kinston school board, and a 
member of the N. C. Arts Council. His 
widow and three daughters survive. 


Iva E. Shockley °24 on April 1. A resident of 
Winston-Salem, Miss Chockley began her 
teaching career in Erwin, N.C., and taught in 
many of the Durham schools until her 
retirement in 1967. She moved to Winston- 
Salem after she retired. 


T. Reynold Spruill °29 on March 13. A native 
and resident of Roper, N.C., Mr. Spruill was 
former chairman of the Washington County 
board of commissioners and was well-known 
throughout Eastern North Carolina as a 
government leader. For 23 years he was 
associated with public schools, first as a teacher 
and for three years as principal. At the time of 
his death he was farming, being a member of 
the Peanut Growers Association board and the 
N.C. Cotton Growers Council, which he had 
served as a member of the state board since 
the early 1950s. Mr. Spruill had also beena_ 
member and chairman of the county board of 
commissioners since 1970. In 1971 he became a 
member of the Albemarle Regional Planning 
and Development Commission and was 
instrumental in the establishment of the Health 
Service Agency which serves 29 counties. His 
other interests included the Methodist Church, 
Roper Ruritan Club and the local Boy Scout 
Troop Council, of which he was chairman. 

His wife, Martha Chesson Spruill °29, a 
daughter, Dian S. Williams °60, and a son, 
John R. ’64, survive. 


Webb Alton (Red) Murray °30. Mr. Murray’s 
death was unexpected. A resident of Hickory, 
N.C., he was a prominent educator of Catawba 
County. In 1974 a new elementary school was 
named in his honor by unanimous vote of the 
county board of education. Mr. Murray had 
served as both an elementary and a high school 
principal. He was also active in school related 
organizations and civic undertakings, including 
the Lions Club, the Greater Hickory United 
Fund, Boy Scouts and the Methodist Church. 


Mrs. Murray and a number of brothers and 
sisters survive. 


Eugene T. Bost, Jr., LL.B.°33 on April 13. A 
resident of Concord, N.C., Mr. Bost was 
general counsel for Cannon Mills Co., and 
former speaker of the North Carolina House. 
He died after suffering an apparent heart 
attack at his home. Since leaving political life in 
1959, Mr. Bost had been with Cannon Mills. 
At the time of his death he was vice president 
and director of the Cannon Foundation, a 
trustee of the Charles A. Cannon Charitable 
Trust, and president of Cannon of the West 
Coast, Inc. In addition to his wife, he is 
survived by a son and two daughters. 


Dorothy Douglas Eagle “34 on April 20. Mrs. 
Eagle died following a brief illness in New 
Bern, N.C., where she had made her home 
since leaving Durham. For many years she was 
employed at Duke Medical Center and was 
active in the alumni programs. Her husband, 
Dr. Watt Eagle, survives. 


James A. Pettigrew B.S.E.°34 on July 7, 1976. 
Mr. Pettigrew died following a heart attack, 
though he had previously had a cornea trans- 
plant from which he was recovering nicely. 
His wife, who survives, lives in Lewiston, 

Id. 


Betty Jean Brown Dearing (Mrs. Leroy M.) °39 
on Feb. 17. Mrs. Dearing, who was a resident 
of Studio City, Calif., died following an illness 
of eight months. She was treasurer and 
personnel director of L. M. Dearing and 
Associates, and was active in Briarcliff Im- 
provement Assn. and Canyon Federation of 
Homeowners, both of which she helped found. 
In addition to a son and a daughter, she is 
survived by a brother, Clarence J. Brown, 
Jr., 47, congressman from Ohio. Memorials 
may be sent to Beth Brown Memorial Founda- 
tion, 981 Bon Air Drive, Urbana, Ohio 43078. 


Robert E. Pike °41 on Dec. 26. A graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania Medical School 
in 1955, Dr. Pike had been in private practice 
in Miami since 1960. He was an internist 

and endocrinologist, and was an associate 
professor of medicine at the University of 
Miami. Surviving are two sons, two daughters 
and a granddaughter. 


Wellington A. Gillis LL.B. 52 on March 5. A 
resident of Springfield, Va., Mr. Gillis was 

an administrative law judge with the National 
Labor Relations Board. He was fatally injured 
while riding a motorbike in Bermuda, where he, 
his wife and three other Washington are a 
couples were on a week’s tennis outing. Mr. 
Gillis was president of the Middle Atlantic 
Tennis Association, head of the Northern 
Virginia Tennis League, which he organized, 
and president of the Virginia Tennis Associa- 
tion. He was past president of the Springfield 
Golf and Country Club in Virginia. In addition 
to his wife, he is survived by five children. 


Hamilton C. Witter B.D. °57 on Feb. 19. Mr. 
Witter, who was ordained into the priesthood 
of the Episcopal Church in 1963, died following 
an extended illness. Following his retirement 
from the ministry, he was associated with 
Richard C. Smith, C.P.A. of Waynesville, 
N.C. He lived in Canton and is survived by 

his wife, a daughter and a son, all of the home. 


John De Morris, Jr., 60 on Aug. 6, 1976. 
Death was due to cancer. Originally from 
Roxboro, N.C., Mr. Morris was tennis co- 
ordinator for Winston-Salem, N.C. He re- 
ceived the Master’s degree in education from 
the University of Cincinnati, where he had 
been tennis coach and assistant basketball 
coach. Also, he had taught and coached in 
Charlotte and Greensboro. Survivors include 
his widow, his mother, a brother and sister. 


John Darrell Bashaw Ph.D. °64 in July 1976. 
Dr. Bashaw died in Mountain View, Calif., 
where he was senior scientist for Atza Corp. 
He had previously worked as a research 
chemist for Chemstrand, a division of 
Monsanto, at the Research Triangle Park, 
Durham. Surviving are two sons and his former 
wife, Patricia Elistrom Bashaw °62, who are 
residents of Palo Alto. 
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The Patient’s Complaint 


A doctor looks at some common criticisms of his profession 


cn 





Forum 


PEA A 


Despite the enormous advances in biomedical science 
since World War II and polls that show the physician 
leading all other professionals in public respect, there is 
an increasing number of articles and books that are critical 
of American medicine. 

All of the criticism may not be justified. It behooves us, 
however, to examine the issues to see if they can be 
corrected. What are some of the specifics? 


Poor communication. “‘I was in the hospital a week and 
he barely spent five minutes with me alone.”’ In some 
instances I have found this to be a legitimate complaint. 
The patient has been subjected to every conceivable 
scientific advance in examination, but the why and 
wherefore of it all has not been explained. Rx: you 

are entitled to a careful and detailed appraisal of the 
physician’s initial impression, his or her plan of diagnostic 
workup, intermittent progress reports and a detailed 
exit conference of the findings, implications and sug- 
gested therapy—if any. Should you wish, your nearest 
relative should be a party to some or all of the dialogue. 
For instance, when I find a lump in the breast of a 
married patient, I always suggest that the spouse be 
called into the examining room to discuss the possibility 
that there may be a malignancy necessitating removal of 
the entire breast; the decision is made in the operating 
room with the patient under general anesthesia and 
without access to the spouse. There are occasions 

when, despite extensive tests and consultations, no 
discernible disease is uncovered. A careful explanation 
and periodic followup to make sure that a specific disease 
does not emerge will obviate the feeling of ‘‘they didn’t 
find anything and told me it was just my nerves.” 


High cost. ‘‘Good grief—no wonder some people are 
talking about socialized medicine’’—on receipt of medical 
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and hospital bills. Unfortunately, modern medicine is 
expensive. While diseases such as polio have been 
eliminated by an inexpensive vaccine, new and costlier 
‘half-way technologies’’ have appeared. A ‘‘half-way 
technology”’ is a situation where prevention or cure is not 
yet available, so instead a procedure is undertaken to 
prolong life. Coronary artery bypass surgery, kidney 
transplantation or dialysis are prime examples. The 
alternative is to deny such patients the right to have their 
lives prolonged. The iron lung or steel braces for polio 
victims have been replaced by massive numbers of 
patients with heart or kidney disease who have to be 
cared by special teams of physicians, nurses and allied 
health personnel. A different team is needed for the 
diagnosis, the operation, the acute postoperative care and 
the convalescence, rehabilitation and followup. The cost 
of medicine is increased further by other technological 
advances, such as computerized x-rays of the brain. The 
proper utilization of such technology can avoid hospitali- 
zation and painful ‘‘air studies’’ of the brain to rule out 
diseases such as brain tumors. It behooves the medical 
profession not to over-utilize such technology for every 
migraine headache at a cost of $200-plus. 


Those ‘‘rich doctors.”’ Physicians do indeed make in- 
comes higher than most professions. But they generally 
work 60 to 80 hours a week and carry responsibility for 
life and death. Most doctors are compulsive “‘worko- 
holics’’ traceable to high school and college days. Many 
would not have been admitted to medical school if they 
had not worked long hours in their earlier education. In 
comparison to upper- and middle-level executives in 
industry or senior partners of large law firms, physicians 
have significantly lower incomes. 


Waiting and waiting. There is no excuse for a patient to 
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be submitted to lengthy stays in the waiting room when 
not occupied by necessary laboratory tests and x-ray 
examinations. Patients do have a legitimate gripe when 
some physicians gear their schedules to their conveni- 
ence rather than to that of the patient. If an unforeseen 
emergency necessitates a delay, an explanation should be 
given to the patient by a member of the clinic staff. 
Sometimes when an appointment is made, the patient is 
not told that the sequence of examinations and tests will 
take several hours so that the patient will plan appro- 
priately. 


Human dignity and compassion. Respect for a fellow 
human being and compassion are taught best by example. — 
Most physicians have the basic ingredients in their ; 
character and learn the practical application from their 
teachers. However, there are occasional complaints from i 
patients regarding dialogues about personal matters in 
crowded clinical facilities, or exposure of their bodies to 
a group of ‘‘learners”’ in the health profession. Such 
instances should be reported by the patient to the ap- 
propriate authorities. 2 

I hope that the views expressed above are not construed © 
as being ‘‘defensive.’* There is much in the practice of 
medicine that can be improved. Key to the process of 
improvement is a dialogue between the patient and the 
physician to ensure a positive approach towards correct- 
ing existing problems. Sometimes the patient has been iv 
afraid to complain for fear of being rejected by the ' 
physician; sometimes the physician has been unwilling to — 
listen or do anything about a known defect. 

Let us be candid with each other. 


? 


# 
* 


—WILLIAM G, ANLYAN- 


Dr. Anlyan is professor of surgery and vice-president 
for health affairs at Duke. 
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“ _. THE STUDENTS, FACULTY. 
AND OTHERS AT DUKE WHO 


BENEFIT FROM THIS FUND ARE 
MOST APPRECIATIVE OF YOUR 
TIME AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT.” 


1976-77 LOYALTY FUND REPORT 


A SPECIAL ISSUE OF THE DUKE ALUMNI REGISTER 


AUGUST 1977 
DUKE UNIVERSITY, DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Dear Friends of Duke, 











The financial support from our alumni may not be the largest source of income for Duke 
University, but it may well be the most significant, because it is an index of how those 
who know Duke well feel about the University. We can all be proud that this year the 
Loyalty Fund has again surpassed the one million dollar mark. These gifts will be used for librar 
acquisitions, financial aid for students, faculty and staff development, physical upkeep, and to 
help meet immediate needs without resorting to deficit spending. The students, faculty, and othe r 
at Duke who benefit from this fund are most appreciative of your time and financial support. 

Another area with great potential for new sources of funds for Duke, and for private higher 
education generally, is corporate giving. Many corporations have policies of matching employee 
gifts to colleges or universities of their choice. Such gifts matching Loyalty Fund contributions to 
Duke set a new record this year of $84,023 matching 686 separate gifts. As alumni, you can help 
continue this trend for Duke by making known within the corporations and businesses with whi 
you are acquainted the opportunities, advantages, and satisfactions of supporting private higher 
education. y 

These activities, alumni giving and corporation relations, are just as important to Duke’s growth 
as a leader in higher education as anything which takes place within the shadow of the Chapel 
Thank you again for your help. 
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With best wishes, 


Terry Sanford 
President 


Dear Fellow Alumni: 


The following report includes gifts made to the Loyalty Fund from 1 July 1976 through 30 June 
1977. I am pleased to tell you that again this year the Loyalty Fund has surpassed its goal and has — 
raised a record $1,156,420 for Duke University. The total annual giving program exceeded : 
$1,842,000. ‘ 

These records result from time and effort which were contributed by over 900 class agents, 
reunion chairpeople, and other volunteers. Such volunteer participation is vital to the continued ~ 
growth of alumni giving at Duke. More volunteers are needed if we are to raise the funds which’ 
are required each year by the University. 

Several weeks ago the Financial Support Committee of the General Alumni Association met 
to discuss plans and to set the goals for next year’s Loyalty Fund. Committee members include: 
Susan Darrow ’72, Charles A. Dukes ’29, R. Haywood Hosea ’34, Mary Anna Howard ’30, John — 
and Dede Damschroder Patterson ’64, Muff Shawger Urbaniak ’67, John T. Warmath, Jr. ’51, 
Arthur E. Wheeler ’47, Allan M. Herrick, director of annual giving, and myself. Each of us would 
appreciate hearing your observations on and recommendations for the University’s alumni giving 
program. Even more, we would appreciate learning of your willingness to help us develop this 
program for Duke. 


a 
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Sincerely, 


a 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’5 
Chairwoman, 
< 1976-77 Loyalty Fund 
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Annual Giving for its Loyalty Fund 
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ANNUAL GIVING . 
INCREASES BY 20%! . 


1976-77 DUKE UNIVERSITY 
ANNUAL GIVING PROGRAM 


| 


Associates of Trent $ 6,390 
Athletic Scholarship Fund (Iron Dukes) 518,162 
Business School Associates 31,000 
Friends of the Art Museum . 1,685 
Friends of the Chapel 4,666 
Friends of the Library 13,310 
Hospital Patient Fund 110,932 
The Loyalty Fund 1,156,420 

TOTAL ANNUAL GIVING $1,842,565 





$1,156,420 RAISED IN ’76-’77 DRIVE 


DESIGNATION OF LOYALTY FUND GIFTS 


| School or College 





Goal Number of Gifts % Participation Amount Paid Average Gift 

| Trinity College of Arts and Sciences $ 450,000 5,758 18 $ 490,976 $ 85 
| School of Engineering 65,000 675 23 67,488 100 
_ School of Nursing 20,000 579 26 22,653, 39 
| Graduate School of Business Administration 11,000 79 59 34,270 434 
School of Medicine 275,000 1,074 36 273,703 255 
School of Law 125,000 772 30 92,935 120 
_ Divinity School 20,000 422 19 19,065 45 
| Graduate School 40,000 826 9 35,965 45 
School of Forestry and Environmental Studies 17,500 162 23 12,149 75 
| Undesignated a 177 -— 107,216 605 
a TOTAL $1,150,000 10,472 21 $1,156,420 $110 


| (Includes Washington Duke, Barristers, and Davison Clubs) 


SOURCES OF GIFTS 


Number Amount Average 

of Donors Paid Gift Paid 

| ALUMNI 9,063 $ 763,058 $ 84 
PARENTS 735 94,342 128 
_FACULTY/STAFF 318 46,223 145 
| FRIENDS 48 22 650 45] 
_ CORPORATE 84 192,238 2,288 
| FOUNDATION 18 97,848 1,547 
| HOUSE STAFF 86 8,528 99 
| OTHER 12 1,533 128 
| TOTAL 10,352 $1,156,420 $ 112 


Reunion Gifts Largest Ever 


| Gifts from the classes of 1952 and 1937 were the largest ever 
| presented to the University by any of the reunion classes. At 
ceremonies held during Alumni Weekend, S. Perry Keziah ’52, 
chairman of the 25th reunion effort, announced a total of $75,662 
in gifts and pledges from his classmates. Margaret Washburn 
Davis ’37, chairwoman for the 40th reunion drive, presented her 
class check of $63,121. 

The 50th reunion class of 1927, chaired by Hugo Kimbell, 
announced a $26,754 total; and the 10th year class of 1967 cam- 
paign, chaired by William E. Sumner and Peggy Ellis Delaney, 
gave $18,900. 

Class reunion gifts combine the efforts of Trinity College, 
Engineering and Nursing and include contributions made to both 
F the Loyalty Fund and Athletic Scholarship Fund. The Uni- 
versity extends an extra statement of appreciation to these four 
classes. 
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Fuller Holloway '32, LLB °50 
W. Henry Hoover '32 

Henry H. Horton 

Fitzgerald Hudson, E ‘46 
George M. Ivey, Jr. 


WASHINGTON DUKE CLUB 

In 1887, Washington Duke made his first gift to Trinity College, an unre- eur nae Ete (rustes) 
stricted gift of $1,000. This gift began a tradition of philanthropy which eventually ohn JA Roskinet2s 
transformed Trinity into Duke University. Members of the Washington Duke Juanita M. Kreps, PhD '48 


Fred W. Shaffer '54 

Lewis Shapiro, 48, MD '52 
John L. Sherrill 50 

Anna Sklarov 

Doris Stroupe Slane '42 
Alton B. Smith ’50 
Charles T. Smith, Jr. '54 - 
F. Colton Somers III E °36 

Estelle Flowers Spears '14 (trustee emeritus) 


Special Gift Clubs 





Club continue this tradition by making annual gifts of $1,000 or more to the Loyal- 
ty Fund. During this year’s campaign, the members contributed $219,000, roughly ° 
20 percent of the total money raised. 


Joan Glover Abboud °53 
Kenneth L. Albrecht '57 
William S. Anderson '27 

John A. Attaway PhD °57 
Charles P. Ballenger, Jr. E '36 
Edward H. Benenson ‘34 
Welsford F. Bishopric '49 
John O. Blackburn '51 

James H. Blair '56 

Clyde F. Boyles ‘34 

Werner C. Brown ‘42 (trustee) 
Louise Jones Brown ‘38 

W. Franklin Brown °37 

Jane Hiltzheimer Browne, RN ‘51 
Thomas B. Browne E ’51 
Archie H. Burkhalter °48 
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Joe R. Chamberlain °25 
BS eB os 


Jack H. Chambers ° 
J. Carl Clamp *42 
Kate Gantt Clamp ‘41 
Frederic N. Cleaveland '37, AM °42 
John A. Conant 

Julian U. Connally ’30 

Thomas B. Cookerly III ’50 

Alyse Smith Cooper °30 (trustee) 
Alex Copeland, Jr. °37 

Horace Corbett '38 

James H. Corrigan, Jr., E ’47 

Worth B. Cotton E ’60 

Jane Haislip Creel ’36 

James G. Dalton ’47 

Richard B. Dannenberg '52 

L. C. Davis *40 

Margaret Washburn Davis ’37 

Ruth F. Devarney 

Albert DeRogatis ’49 

Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’58 (trustee) 
Edward S. Donnell ’41 (trustee) 


Mitchell Drew '49 

Anthony D. Duke (trustee) 

Washington Alcebo Duke (honorary 
member, son of Anthony D. Duke) 

Aurelia Gray Eller ’54 

Everett Erlick 

David J. Fischer '55 

John A. Forlines, Jr. 39 (trustee) 

Lewis W. Foy °37 

William F. Franck, Jr. ’39 

J. B. Fuqua (trustee) 

H. William Gillen ’45 

Merle E. Gilliand 

J. Roland Goode, Jr. 36 

W. Kenneth Goodson °37 (trustee) 

Michael K. Gordon '64 

Rebecca Huntley Gordon ’66 

Carolyn Forte Gosnell ’51 

Clarence Gosnell ’51 

Frederick H. Gronauer 

Gertrude Sanders Guinee ’50 

W. Fenton Guinee, Jr. ’49 

John R. Hain ’71 

John M. Hamrick °34 

Frank Hanscom III ’62 

C. Howard Hardesty ’43 (trustee) 

Milton E. Harrington ’31 

John W. Hartman ’44 

E. J. Healy ’74 

Helen Ballantine Healy 

Mark O. Heaney ’68 

Patricia Partney Heaney ’68 

Jesse J. Henderson, Jr. °45 

Rudger P. Hiatt 51 

Walter E. Hoadley 

Marcus E. Hobbs ’32, PhD ’36 

Carol Whitehurst Holland ’58 

W. Langston Holland ’57 


W. H. Krome George 

Roslyn Schwartz Lachman ‘49 
Joan Daniels Lafferty '56 

William S. Lamparter '47 

Edward J. Landau '51 

Carmen Turner Lipe '68 

Joseph A. Lipe ’67 

Herbert M. Lee, Jr. 

Marianne Hollingsworth Lee '52 
Gay McLawhorn Love ’51 
Dorothy Alexander Luchans '41* 
Warren F. Luchans E '42* 

John P. McGovern ’43, MD °45 
John B. McKinnon 56 

Earl D. McLean, Jr. '49 

Henry McLeod °49 

J. Alexander McMahon "42 (trustee) 
Arnold Matthies 

Charles S. Murphy, LLB ’31 (trustee) 
Thomas S. Murphy 

Henry Nolte, Jr. ’47 

Dennis L. O'Connor, Jr. ’34 

T. J. Pappas ’46 

Harold T. Parker 

Rena C. Parks 

Clifford W. Perry, Sr. ’36 (trustee) 
Marshall I. Pickens ’25 (trustee emeritus) 
Robert H. Pinnix ’24 (trustee emeritus) 
William R. Pitts ’29 (trustee) 
Claibourne W. Poindexter ’46 
Rufus H. Powell III ’36, LLB ’39 
NN. T. Powers 751 

Edmund T. Pratt, E ’47 (trustee) 
Albert M. Price 

Marcy Walker Price ’53 

Robert M. Price, Jr. 52 

Harold E. Pugh 

Lura Abernethy Rader ’41 ? 
N. Joseph Rahall ’35 

W. Kenan Rand, Jr. 

W. Stewart Rogers ’28 

Dietrich Rosenberg ’51 

Norb F. Schaefer, Jr. ’52 

Robert V. Sellers 


Henry C. Sprinkle, Jr. '23 
Margaret Jordan Sprinkle '24 
Alice Matheson Stanback ’53 
Fred J. Stanback, Jr. "50 

John Stauffer 

James Steele ’50, E '53 

Kay Goodman Stern ’46 (trustee) 
Florence Hamrick Sumner "68 
William E. Sumner °67 

Helen Stebbins Sutter ’51 

Brian D. Thiessen ’60 

Carolyn Owen Thiessen ’61 
Robert R. Thomas, E ’35 
Randolph W. Thrower 

John R. Tinnell, E 62 

T. Edward Torgerson, E ’49 

Ray J. Tysor ’21* 

Charles B. Wade, Jr. '38 (trustee) 
George R. Wallace ’27 (trustee emeritus) 
John T. Warmath, Jr. °51 

Elaine McWhorter Watson "64 
William E. Watson ’64 

Richard D. Webb ’51 

William W. Werber ’53 

Evelyn Van Sciver Wherrett ’40 
Norman L. Wherrett ’38 
Howard M. Winterson '39 


*Lifetime members 
Corporate Members 


Belk-Leggett Company 

Durham Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
Herald-Sun Papers 

Home Insurance Agency 

Liggett Group 

Mechanics and Farmers Bank 
North Carolina National Bank 
Printpack, Incorporated 

Security Savings & Loan 

Slane Hosiery Mills 

J. Southgate & Sons 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
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HE BARRISTERS CLUB 


This association was founded in 1975 to provide leadership support for the 


School of Law. The club, which meets annually during Law Weekend, is made up 
of alumni and other friends who give $1,000 or more to the School of Law. This 
year Barristers .Club members contributed $43,000 to the Law School Loyalty 


Fund. 


Cameron H. Allen, J.D. 59 

John Q. Beard, J.D. ’60 

William T. Buice III, LL.B '64 
Lloyd C. Caudle °53, J.D. °56 

D. David Cohen, J.D. ’65 

Charles A. Dukes, Jr. 56, LL.B. °57 
William C. Farrer, J.D..49 

J. Carlton Fleming °49, LL.B. °51 
Howard S. Foley 

Sigrid Pedersen Foley 36, LL.B °37 
J. Marne Gleason, J.D. ’62 

Fuller Holloway ’32, LL.B 50 
James A. Howard, LL.B ’49 
George L. Hudspeth, LL.B °53, LL.M 53 
Joseph A. Hunoval, LL.B ’36 
Richard W. Kiefer, J.D. 37 

John A. Koskinen ’61 

Elvin R. Latty 

John F. Lowndes °53, J.D. ’49 
William J. Lowry ’47, J.D. 49 
William B. McGuire, LL.B ’33 
Charles K. McWhorter 

Robert E. Mitchell, LL.B ’61 
Charles S. Murphy ’31, LL.B ’34 (trustee) 
William R. Patterson, LL.B ’50 
William R. Perdue, LL.B ’37 
William P. Pinna, J.D. 68 


Douglas A. Poe, J.D. °67 

James M. Poyner, J.D. 40 

David A. Quattlebaum III °58, LL.B 61 
Leon L. Rice, Jr., J.D. °36 

David Robinson II, LL.B 64 

E. Norwood Robinson, J.D. °52 
Russell M. Robinson II ’54, LL.B °56 
Vincent L. Sgrosso ’57, LL.B "62 
Allen G. Siegel, LL.B ’60 

Numa L. Smith, Jr., LL.B ’41 

Sidney W. Smith, Jr. 43, LL.B °49 
Charles T. Speth ’44, J.D. 49, LL.M ’50 
Mrs. Russell Stafford 

Allen A. Svein 

Russell D. Stone °38, J.D. 40 

Ben F. Stormes, J.D. °50 

William E. Sumner °67, J.D. ’70 
David K. Taylor *47, J.D. ’49 

Robert C. Taylor 49, LL.B ’52 
Robert L. Toms, J.D. ’65 

Robert W. Walter ’47, LL.B 48 

L. Neil Williams, Jr. 58, J.D. ’61 
Sam G. Winstead, Jr., LL.B ’33 
Calder W. Womble ’43, LL.B ’47 
William F. Womble, Sr. ’37, J.D. 39 
James F. Young ’52, LL.B 54 





DAVISON CLUB 


Originally founded his students and colleagues to honor Dr. \ rt CG. 
Davison, first dean of Duke’s School of Medi ind first head of Dul lospli- 
tal, the Davison Club today also counts a mbers medical prof ls, 
patients, and friends. Each member pledges to make an annual minimum con- 
tribution of $1000 to an unrestricted discretionary fund to support the Medical 


Center. 


Those serving as officers. of the Davison Club for the 1976-77 fiscal year were: 
President, Emile L. Gebel ’58, M.D. °62; Vice-President, G. B. Hodge, M.D.; 
and, Secretary- Treasurer, Hugo L. Deaton, M.D. 

The contributions from the active members this year, who are listed below, 
totaled $172,542, a gain of 23 percent over last year. 


George R. Andrews ‘43, M.D. ’48 
Ann Fouch Angell ’44, M.D. ’49 
William G. Anlyan, M.D. 

Jay M. Arena, M.D. ’32 

Herman L. Baird 

Ralph P. Baker, M.D. ’43 

John A. Barrett, Jr., M.D. ’54 

P. J. Baugh °54 

Karl D. Bays (trustee) 

Warren Bell 

Edward P. Benbow, M.D. ’41 
Loren M. Berry 

Mrs. George W. Binkley 
Marianne S. Breslin, M.D. 

Lester Brooks, M.D. ’47 

W. Franklin Brown '37 

John B. Bryan ’44, M.D. 46 
Joseph M. Bryan 

Kathleen Bryan 

William F. Bryant, Jr. ’54, M.D. ’58 
Charles P. Bugg ’47, M.D. 

Daniel J. Bullard 

William G. Butler, Jr., M.D. °53 
Arthur Cassell 

Arthur C. Chandler, Jr., M.D. 59 
Robert E. Cline ’60, M.D. 63 
Warren J. Collins 46, M.D. ’48 
Perry R. Como 

Roselle B. Como 

Richard G. Connar ’41, M.D. ’44 
A. M. Covington, M.D. ’50 

J. Burns Creighton, Jr., M.D. ’57 
George J. D'Angelo, M.D. 

Hugo L. Deaton, M.D. 

Stark S. Dillard (deceased) 

John H. Dorminy, Jr. 

E. B. Dunlap, Jr., M.D. °39 
William M. Eagles 40, M.D. °44 
Oscar R. Ewing 

Richard W. Finner, M.D. ’40 
Boe risner; Jr 55, M.D2757 
Richard D. Floyd, M.D. 

William F. Franck, Jr. 39 

Joe W. Frazer, Jr., M.D. ’52 
Norman Garrett, Jr. 45, M.D. ’50 
William A. Gay, Jr., M.D. ’61 
Emile L. Gebel ’58, M.D. 62 
Nicholas G. Georgiade, M.D. ’50 
James F. Glenn, M.D. °53 
Thomas L. Gorsuch 47, M.D. ’51 
Robert Green '56, M.D. ’60 
Rufus R. Hambright ’44, M.D. ’50 
Mildred Engel Handleman 
Frank T. Hannah, M.D. ’64 
Charles A. Hanson ’47, M.D. 51 
Merel H. Harmel, M.D. 

Milton E. Harrington °31 

Martin A. Hatcher, Jr. 57, M.D. ’62 
Joseph S. Hiatt, Jr. 36, M.D. 40 
G. B. Hodge, M.D. 

William F. Hollister, M.D. ’38 
William S. Houck, Jr., M.D. 
Lenard E. Jacobson ’60, M.D. ’64 
W. Scott James, Jr., M.D. °57 

W. Thomas Jay, Jr. 46, M.D. °48 
Charles A. Johnson ’59, M.D. ’64 
Paul A. Johnson, M.D. 57 
Reginald H. Johnson, Jr., M.D. 50 
Karl C. Jonas, M.D. ’44 

Edwin L. Jones, Jr., E ’44 (trustee) 
Daniel R. Kanell, M.D. 

Samuel L. Katz, M.D. 

George A. Kelser, M.D. 

Herbert D. Kerman 38, M.D. ’42 


John R. Kernodle, M.D. ’42 
* Thomas D. Kinney, M.D. °37 


Frederick R. Klenner, M.D. 36 
Martin J. Kreshon, M.D. 
Donald J. Kroe, M.D. ’63 
Kenneth R. L. Lassiter, M.D. ’61 
Nicholas C. Leone, M.D. *50 
William R. Lewis, Jr., M.D. °57 
J. William Littler 39, M.D. 42 


William F. Lovell 42, M.D. °45 

Francis H. McCullough, Jr., M.D. °44 

Dean McCandless, M.D. °50 

John P. McGovern °43, M.D. °45 

Meg Darden McLeod, N °49 

Danie! A. Mairs 46, M.D. '50 

Jane Gregory Marrow, M.D. °43 

George K. Massengill 31, M.D. °35 

Joel Mattison, M.D. ’61 

Myron D. Mattison, M.D. 

Benjamin N. Miller ’32, M.D. °35 
(trustee emeritus) 

D. Edmond Miller 52, M.D. ’56 

Ashton B. Morrison, M.D. ’46 

William H. Muller, Jr., M.D. ’43 (trustee) 

Donald C. Mullin, M.D. ’61 

Louise B. Neeley 

Glenn C. Newman 36, M.D. 39 

Marion Guest Nichols 

Sidney S. Nichols 

Pat I. Nixon, Jr., M.D. ’39 

Grizzelle M. Norfleet 

George H. Pierson, Jr., M.D. '54 

Michael T. Pishko, M.D. °36 

William R. Pitts 29, M.D. (trustee) 

T. Edward Powell III, M.D. ’61 

Harold E. Pugh 

Richard Z. Query, Jr., M.D. °35 

Galen W. Quinn, D.D:S. 

James Walker Ralph, M.D. ’62 

Raymond H. Ralston, M.D. ’35 

Richard B. Rankin, Jr., M.D. °53 

Henry E. Rauch (trustee emeritus) 

James F. Reinhardt, M.D. 42 

E. Tyson Ricketts ‘34, M.D. ‘36 

R. R. Robinson, M.D. 

Larry A. Roosers, M.D. 3 

Leonard Rothstein, M.D. ’54 

David C. Sabiston, Jr., M.D. 

L. Everett Sawyer 735, M.D. 739 

John E. Scheid, M.D. °46 

Dana R. Schmidt, M.D. °49 

Leonard H. Schuyler, M.D. 50 

James H. Semans, M.D. 

Mrs. James H. Semans, ’39, (trustee) 

C. Norman Shealy °53, M.D. 56 

William W. Shingleton, M.D. 

Carroll C. Shoemaker, M.D. °56 

John D. Shytle 

Melvin D. Small, M.D.’59 

R. Cathcart Smith, M.D. °39 

Wilbur S. Smith 

Earl N. Solon, M.D. °49 

George F. Staehle, M.D. ’48 

Eugene A. Stead, Jr., M.D. 

Margaret P. Sullivan, M.D. ’50 

George F. Sutherland ’36, M.D. ’42 

Stanley L. Tanger 

A. Jack Tannenbaum °31, M.D. 35 

Frederick H. Taylor, M.D. '45 

Frank B. Thompson, M.D. ’59 

Larry K. Totten, M.D. ’54 

Donald H. Tucker ’55, M.D. ’58 

George I. Uhde 34, M.D. ’36 

Joseph E. Walker °51, M.D. '60 

K. D. Weeks, M.D. ’39 

Milton Weinberg, Jr. 45, M.D. '47 

Joel J. Weiser, M.D. 62 

John G. Wellman 

Millard W. Wester, Jr., M.D. "52 

Thad B. Wester 46, M.D. 51 

James G. Whildin °35, M.D. °37 

George D. Wilbanks, Jr. 53, M.D. 56 

Walter B. Willard 

Alfred H. Williams 

Jack D. Williams 60, M.D. °65 

Jarrett E. Williams "32, M.D. °34 

Roger D. Williams ’46, M.D. °47 

John M. Wilson, M.D. °43 

Barnes Woodhall, M.D. 

Richard N, Wrenn, M.D. ‘47 

James B. Wyngaarden, M.D. 

John A. Yarborough “41, M.D. °44 


SCHOOL AND Trinity College Fund 


COLLEGE REPORTS Goal: $450,000 Achieved: $486,976 
Chairwoman: Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’58 





Number — Number Class % of Goal Amount 

Class Class Agent Solicited Donors Goal Achieved Paid 

0-1926 Half Century Club 1,054 209 $ 16,500.00 103.2 $ 17,026.53 

1927 Anniversary 188 69 8,528.67 

1928 C. Celene Phipps 227 54 2,650.00 96.6 2,559.00 
Ollie M. Smithwick 

1929 Doris Hancock Moss 259 33 2,900.00 74.5 2,161.06 
Harry E. Hollingsworth 

1930 Mary E. Hix 268 61 2,800.00 126.0 3,529.00 
R. C. Hatley 

1931 Mary Anna Howard 288 53 5,300.00 81.9 4,342.50 

1932 Sarah Ownby Zirkle 307 69 2,800.00 133.5 3,737.84 
Don Garber 

1933 377 66 3,800.00 72.1 2,739.50 

1934 R. Haywood Hosea 429 72 5,600.00 519.6 29,097.88 

1935 Mary Covington Alden 471 76 6,400.00 85.5 5,469.44 
N. Joseph Rahall 

1936 J. Roland Goode, Jr: 432 97 6,200.00 197.3 12,231.94 
Jane Haislip Creel 

1937 Anniversary 49i 135 : 13,045.82 

1938 Woodrow P. Lipscomb 546 95 8,200.00 1h hep 9,203.67 

1939 Frances M. Briggs 460 67 6,400.00 125.8 8,052.00 
Francis B. Lee 

1940 Harry L. Welch 510 61 4,700.00 64.0 3,006.67 

1941 565 104 6,900.00 95.8 6,610.50 

1942 Emily Smither Long 508 91 10,000.00 73.7 7,370.00 
William M. Ludwig 

1943 Pauline Beaver Bush 606 104 6,300.00 116.3 7,329.00 
Jaime M. Benavides 

1944 Beverly Dykes Griffith 534 94 6,400.00 93.3 5,970.25 

1945 Dottie Groome Nelson 612 93 4,600.00 136.8 6,292.50 
William C. Henry 

1946 Willa Church Koran 590 79 5,500.00 95.7 5,265.75 
Jay K. Beam 

1947 Bachman S. Brown 687 107 9,100.00 105.0 9,550.50 

1948 K. Lee S. Scott Wright 616 92 5,100.00 142.1 7,249.52 
Robert J. Scollard 

1949 Mary Jordan Corrigan 682 127. ~—-: 12,500.00 11.9 13,981.50 
David P. Hammond 

1950 725 119 11,000.00 82.8 9,112.60 

1951 Edward J. Landau 735 128 9,100.00 146.5 13,333.90 

1952 Anniversary 695 176 14,520.02 

1953 Nelson P. Jackson 663 120 9,100.00 115.5 10,509.81 
Patricia Cohan Seaton 

1954 Karl S. Sheffield 733 143 7,800.00 96.1 7,493.25 
Nancy Smith Marks 

1955 Robert M. Chandler, Jr. 675 102 8,800.00 1222 6,353.66 
Patricia Brown Novak 

1956 Thomas D. Wollen 675 141 8,300.00 121.7. 10,098.33 
Harriet Gould Nesbitt 

1957 Ronald C. Rau 667 116 7,500.00 132.4 9,930.75 

1958 Edwin S. Gauld 683 151 8,500.00 116.7 9,923.05 

1959 Ronald A. Haynes 667 138 6,000.00 123.9 7,436.25 

1960 John H. Strange 648 128 7,800.00 96.5 7,528.83 
Judith Heckroth Hoopes 

1961 Howard Hurt 722 143 8,100.00 90.3 7,316.66 
Hariet Cannon Crawford 

1962 Albert Oettinger 725 142 6,700.00 105.6 7,073.57 
Harriet Daniel Banzet 
Ann Meacham Speer 

1963 Michael W. Weir 741 128 8,100.00 88.2 7,147.00 

1964 ~* Lee F. Merkel 635 115 5,200.00 99.1 5,151.00 
Diana Damschroder Patterson 

1965 Ronald V. Shearin 701 125 5,200.00 103.8 5,400.00 
Ann Quattlebaum Curry 

1966 Clyde H. Slease III 703 152 4,000.00 164.3 6,571.90 

1967 Anniversary 686 88 3,761.67 

1968 Mary C. (Kazie) Metzger 791 125 ~° 4,400.00 114.8 5,050.66 

1969 A. Everett Hoeg III 755 121 4,800.00 93.2 4,474.66 
Alice Blackmore 

1970 James C. Hutchens 855 123 3,800.00 94.6 3,593.00 
Elizabeth Stack Findlay 

1971 Fred W. Dennerline III 783 109 3,000.00 149.9 4,497.25 
Laurie Earnheart Williamson 

1972 Brit J. Bartter 896 108 4,000.00 80.5 3,221.00 
Thomas R. Adams 
Elizabeth Gibson 
Ann Gurtler 

1973 Jim Akers 929 84 3,100.00 94.0 2,912.81 
Stephanie James 

1974 1,039 36 3,635.00 

1975 1,189 22 517.50 

1976 847 11 377.50 

Subtotal of Gifts by 

Trinity College Alumni 5,202 $37 1,292.67 
Other Gifts 546 $115,683.57 


————. 


Total 32,270 5,748 $450,000.00 108.2 $486,976.24 
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Trinity 


College 
Donors 


Duke University appreciates all gifts 
which it receives. However, because 
of the restrictions of space, we have 
listed only the names of donors who 
have given $100 dollars or more to the 
Loyalty Fund during the 1976-77 
campaign year. Boldface lettering 
denotes a member of a gift club (Wash- 
ington Duke, Davison, or Barristers). 


" Half Century Club: (1907-27) 


1907 
Sallie Holloway Patterson 


1909 
Marcellus Arnold Briggs 


1911 
William Ray Bell 


1914 
Flossie Jeffreys Matton 
Estelle Flowers Spears 


1915 

Robey Clem Goforth 

S. Loy Gulledge 

Lonnie L. Ivey 

Willietta Evans Whichard 


1916 

George W. H. Britt 
Rufus W. Dalton 
Vann V. Secrest 


1917 

Irving E. Allen 
Charles A. Reap 
Alfred Roy Reep - 


1918 
Robert Harris Durham 
M. S. Lewis 


1920 

R. Frank Brower 

Jesse T. Carpenter 
Joseph Dave 

Charles Jennings Fisher 
Paul W.-Townsend 


1921 

Charles W. Bundy 
Charles F. Carroll 
Eva Rosenstein Dave 
Henry E. Fisher 
Claud Grigg 

Loyd B. Hathaway 
Emma Davis Holden 
Ray Jordan Tysor 


1922 

E. MacAulay Bruton 
Julia Mabel Cherry 

P. Herman Edwards 
Kelly Lee Elmore 
Louise Berry Lee 
Thomas R. Owen 
Richard Elton Thigpen 
Coma Cole Willard 


1923 

Leo Brady 

H. William Primakoff 
Henry C. Sprinkle, Jr. 


1924 

Elma Kluttz Edwards 
Robert Henry Pinnix 
James D. Secrest 
William S. Smith 


1925 

Joseph R. Chamberlain 
John B. Craven 
Lillian Frost Donner 
Anne W. Garrard 
W. Arthur Kale 
Robert E. Long | 
Robert E. McDade 
Marshall I. Pickens 
Mark S. Rose 
Joseph C. Whisnant 
L. Bruce Wynne 


1926 

Gay W. Allen 

W. Frank Craven 
John P. Frank 


Israel Freedman 
Leon S. Ivey 

Walter B. Mayer 
Benjamin E. Powell 
Eura V. Strother 
Raymond E. Sullivan 
C. Moyle Umstead 


1927 

William S. Anderson 
Franklin Andrews 
Walter Archibald Biggs 
Stanford R. Brookshire 
Sam D. Bundy 

Mary Kestler Clyde 
Francis W. Davis 
Thurmond C. Douglas 
Daniel V. Dunham 
John D. Fitzgerald 
Emily C. Griffith 

J. Welch Harriss 
Welford A. Headen 
D. Dillon Holt 

Henry Wade Little 

J. Daniel Redwine, Sr. 
Richmond H. Ross 

G. Hearst Rosser 

H. Bruce Russell 
Mary E. Smith 

Lee F. Tuttle 

George R. Wallace 
Blanche Clark Weaver 
Leon G. Wetmur 
William E. Whitford 
Jesse G. Wilkinson 
Elizabeth G. Wilson 


1928 

Arthur P. Harris, Jr. 
Robert L. Hatcher, Jr. 
H. Archie Nichols 

W. Stewart Rogers 
Ollie M. Smithwick 


1929 

James W. Applewhite 
Charles A. Dukes 

C. Hamilton Hargrave 
Harry E. Hollingsworth 
William R. Pitts 

Ellen Gunter Ward 


1930 

Claiborne C. Blalock 
Abraham B. Book 
Vernon R. Cheek 
Julian U. Connally 
Alyse Smith Cooper 
Harvey L. Frick 
Chisman Hanes 
Raymond C. Hatley 
William C. Lassiter 
Katherine Phillips May 
Elther Boothe Vaughan 
Edna Elias Walton 


1931 

Alex George 

Argyle Glenn 

Milton E. Harrington 
Harry M. Holtz 
George C. Hoopy 
Mary Anna Howard 
Daniel C. Lawrence 
Charles H. Livengood, Jr. 
John W. McKay 
Whitfield H. Marshall 
G. K. Massengill 
Frank H. Menaker 
Charles S. Murphy 
Julian S. Neal 

A. Jack Tannenbaum 
Charles T. Upjohn 
Herman Walker, Jr. 

J. Conrad Zimmerman 


1932 

Jesse E. Aiken 

Carolyn Henry Blake 
Margaret G. Bledsoe 
Emmett R. DeMoss, Sr. 
Mrs. John Gillespie 
George T. Harrell, Jr. 
Marcus E. Hobbs 
Fuller Holloway 

A. William Kingsbury 
Elizabeth Clarke Kirkpatrick 
Thomas J. Lassiter 
Benjamin N. Miller 
William T. Miller, Jr. 
Nicholas Orem, Jr. 
Virgil A. Osborn 


Margaret Stevenson 
Jarrett E. Williams 
Sara Ownby Zirkle 


1933 

L. Ralph Alligood 
Carmen Patterson Bobo 
Charles K. Bradsher 
Helen Fanton Bulkley 
Earnest B. Carpenter 
Wayne B. Duttera 
Marvin S. Herrington 
W. Henry Hoover 
Lawson B. Knott, Jr. 
Dorothy Newsome Rankin 
Elmer W. Reiber 
Joseph L. Skinner 
Therman J. Troxler 


1934 

Glenn E. Anderson 
Clyde F. Boyles 

Walter G. Canipe 
Donovan S. Correll 
Charles H. Evans 
Mildred McKinney Gee 
Marjorie Clark Graham 
John M. Hamrick 
Thomas L. Jamerson, Jr. 
Thomas H. Josten 
Murry A. Miller 

Robert E. L. Morefield, Jr. 
William L. Mosenson 

F. W. Nell 

Dennis L. O’Connor, Jr. 
E. Tyson Ricketts 

Ira S. Ross 

Carl F. Schock 

John P. Sippel 

Ralph A. Trieschmann 
Eulyss R. Troxler 
George I. Uhde 

Joe M. Van Hoy 

Marye Woodroe Weaver 
Anna Lawson Whitlow 


Charles W. Kunkle, Jr. 
Dorothy Gray Kunkle 
J. Francis Litle 

C. A. McGillicuddy, Jr. 
Peter E. Naktenis 
George W. Nance 
Glenn C. Newman 
Ellen Witwer Noel 
Ben M. Patrick 
Clifford W. Perry 


_ Rachel Sink Philpott 


Joseph G. Powell 

Rufus H. Powell IIT 
McMurry S. Richey 
Philip M. Russell 

Carl H. Schneeweiss 
Elizabeth Slocumb Schock 
W. Travis Smithdeal, Jr. 
George F. Sutherland 
Charles R. Warren, Jr. 
Kenneth D. Weagly 
Ethel A. Weyant 
Frederick C. Wright, Jr. 


1937 
Wayne H. Ambler 
Marie W. Anderson 


‘Mariana D. Bagley 


G. Robert Bailey 

Martha Culbertson Bailey 
James A. Bistline 

W. Franklin Brown 

R. Campbell Carden 
Robert W. Conner 

Alex Copeland, Jr. 
Joseph-K. David, Jr. 
Margaret Washburn Davis 
Vivien Allen Driscoll 
Louise Reist Dunlap 
Willis G. Farmer 

Lewis W. Foy 

Irwin Friedlander 
William H. Fulmer 
James N. Gorringe 


Trinity class of ’34 raises 


over $29,000! 


1935 

Mary F. Alden 

Robert A. Boyd, Jr. 
David Cayer 

Ernest B. Dunlap, Jr. 
W. Allen Exum 

Lyne S. Few 

Dorothy O. Forbes 
Kathryn Kiker Harris 
Dorothy Hines Holderness 
David C. Hoover 

Lila Womble Jenkins 
Philip M. Kirk 

J. R. Marion, Jr. 

N. Joseph Rahall 
Susan Singleton Rose 
Norman F. Ross 

L. Everett Sawyer 

Sue Powell Shore 
Caroline Phillips Stoel 
Amos R. Taggart 
Henry L. Taylor 
Marian Shepardson Wallace 
James G. Whildin 
Charles H. Young 


1936 

Nellie Bishop Bennett 
James C. Black 

John R. Black, Jr. 
James K. Boling 

Clyde M. Clapp 

Jane Haislip Creel 
Carroll O. Dailey 
Alexander D. Deemer II 
Emmy Morton Diehl 

O. Lawrence Dortch 
Howard R. Getz 

J. Roland Goode, Jr. 

H. Grady Hardin 
Nancy G. Haywood 
Joseph S. Hiatt, Jr. 
Jerome E. Hoag, Jr. 
William S. Hodde 
Evelyn Parker Ivey 
Katherine Whitmyre Johnson 


Erma Griffith Greenwood 
Robert F. Hall 

R. Kennedy Harris 

John E. Hoffman, Jr. 
William C. Jennings 
Robert E. Kay 

Mitchell Kellogg 

John D. Klock 

Harry B. Litterst 

Gerald T. McMaster 
Stanley P. Meyerson 
Elizabeth Riley Morrison 
Charles R. Neuburger 
John P. Ondek 

Ruby Flanagan Painton 
Mat C. Raymond 

Ann Sasscer Rumsey 
Berkley V. Schaub 

John G. Scott 

William H. Sellers 
Catherine Kirkpatrick Troxler 
Herbert J. Upchurch 
Clark Walter, Jr. 

Milton N. Weinstein 


1938 

Willis R. Adams 

Betty Gilbert Barron 
Louise Jones Brown 
Pauline Davis Carmichael 
W. Horace Corbett 
Nathan Cox 

Perry Jones Cumming 
Margaret Morton Drennen 
Pauline Barnwell Dunne 
Ruth Miller Esterbrook 
William T. Foulk 

Doris Larsen Frazer 
Bruce H. Greenfield 
Margaret Adams Harris 
William S. Hench, Jr. 
Helen Cockrell Henderson 
Boyd E. Hudson, Jr. 
Thomas O. Jones 

Herbert D. Kerman 
William B. Landis, Jr. 


Woodrow P. Lipscomb 
Germaine Lewis Pittman 
A. Frederick Rebman III 
Arthur B. Rouse, Jr. 
William B. Somerville 
Thaddeus G. Stem, Jr. 
Robert H. Stephens 
William L. Stocks, Jr. 
Russell D. Stone 

Nancy Seeman Upchurch 
Charles B. Wade, Jr. 
Ellen Burgess Walter 
Norman L. Wherrett 
Mary Bussey Whitford 


1939 

Donald G. Bard, Jr. 
Frances M. Briggs 

James M. Brogan 

Carl C. Campbell 

Lucy Smither Drake 
Beatrice Abernethy Ferguson 
John A. Forlines, Jr. 
William F. Franck, Jr. 
Margaret Finger Frederickson 
John Glasson 

Dorothy Henry Granberry 
Charles E. Landreth 
Francis B. Lee 

J. William Littler 

A. Dewey Nichols 

H. Phillip Nunn 

Caroline Breedlove Reid 
Roddey Reid, Jr. 

Martha Crocker Roehrig 
J. Forbes Rogers 

Robert F. Spangler 

Robert H. Stamey 

Harold B. Thurston 

John J. Weber 

Howard M. Winterson 
Richard M. Wyman, Jr. 


1940 

R. Cecil Boutwell 
Lawrence Brett, Jr. 
R. Timothy Brinn 
Elizabeth Conrad 

L. C. Davis 

William M. Eagles 
Elmer W. Erickson 
Alona E. Evans 

Evan E. Hendrickson 
C. Hal Ingram 

Lee Anne Sea well 

J. Mason Wallace, Jr. 
Harry L. Welch 
Evelyn Van Sciver Wherrett 
Stanley F. Whitman 


1941 

Eleanor Southgate Bolich 
Joseph D. Brenna 
Edgar F. Bunce Jr. 
John E. Cann 

Kate Gantt Clamp 
Lucile King Clarke 
John P. Collins 
Richard G. Connar 
Edward S. Donnell 
Howard C. Duckett, Jr. 


‘Steven A. Dunne 


Louis Falkenburg 

Dan Garson 

Marvin M. Gibson 
Elizabeth G. Huckle 
Barney L. Jones, Jr. 
Dorothy Wolcott Kennedy 
James F. Latham 

Robert Leys 

Brooks B. Little 

Dorothy Alexander Luchans 
Charles A. Lynn 

James M. Marion 

Lura Abernethy Rader 
Delmar O. Seevers 
Charles W. Shlimbaum ~ 
Babbette Baker Smith 
James W. Snow 

Kitty Thompson Tilghman 
Robert J. Vanderlinde 
Lillian Harward Watson 
William D. Welton, Jr. 
Henry S. Wentz 

W. Carl Whitesides, Jr. 
John A. Yarborough 

1942 

J. Levering Baily 

Virginia Passmore Beaujean 
Lawrence E. Blanchard 


Miriam Kamerer Bullard 
J. Carl Clamp 

Sally Kelly Clancy 
Arthur M. Dalton 
Theodore C. Dunn 
Robert E. Foreman 

R. Menese Gardner 
Deborah Cantor Glasser 
Morton A. Heller 
Margaret Forsberg Hodgdon 
Earl P. Holt, Jr. 

Car! Horn, Jr. 

C. Warren Irvin, Jr. 
Emily Smither Long 
William F. Lovell 

John A. McMahon 
Helen Plyler Maxwell 
Arthur G. Miller 

Robert B. Miller, Jr. 
Richard C. Newsham 
Frances Bruce Nisius 
Warren H. Pope 

S. Joan Bender Roberts 
David B. Rulon 

Doris Stroupe Slane 
Page Thacker Smith 
James H. Spence 

Helen Schmidt Spilman 
Elizabeth L. Stryker 
Theresa Demarco Townsend 
Theodore R. Tuke 
Herbert W. Walker 
Mary Whitney Wentz 
Joseph W. West 

J. Russell Woolley 


19438 

George R. Andrews, Jr. 
J. Arthur Baer II 
Jaime M. Benavides 
Richard E. Boger 
Henry W. Bopp 
Harvey R. Bullock, Jr. 
Arthur E. Denio 

Dale E. Eaton 

Mary Thomas Foreman 
Edwin P. Friedberg 
Frederick C. Frostick, Jr. 
Robert M. Fuqua 
William H. Gatlin 

C. Howard Hardesty 
Margaret Blount Harvey 
Marcus T. Hickman 
Donald E. Hoeland 
Thomas W. Keller 
Duval H. Koence 
Richard A. Leuthold 
John P. McGovern 
Richard M. Paddison 
A. Paul Robinson 
Edwin R. Ruskin 
Sidney W. Smith, Jr. 
Bart N. Stephens 
Harry E. Troxell, Jr. 
G. Norman Widmark 
William P. Wilson 
Richard N. Wrenn 
Thomas R. Young, Jr. 


1944 

Robert H. Anderson 
Ann Fouch Angell 
Terrill M. Brenner 
James R. Brigham 

John B. Bryan 

Gordon M. Carver, Jr. 
Robert A. Clark 
Marjorie Lucke Fairhurst 
Albert W. Farley, Jr. 
Joyce Thresher Gardner 
Rufus R. Hambright 

E. Richard Harrell, Jr. 
John W. Hartman 
Shirley Shive Helm 
Francis E. Kelly, Jr. 
Anna J. McDermott 
Audrey Hance McGlaughlin 
Sherman H. Pace 

Sam L. Phillips, Jr. 
Matthew S. Rae, Jr. 
William J. Rokos, Jr. 
Beverly Streeter Sebold 
Paul H. Sherman 
Herman A. Smith 
Charles T. Speth 
Thomas J. Turner 

Anne Fountain Willets 


1945 
Kenneth E. Ambrose 
J. Powell Anderson 


William C. Battle 
George A. Bishopric 
William M. Eaton 
Elizabeth Parker Engle 
Norman H. Garrett, Jr. 
H. William Gillen 
Frances Randolph Gross 
Charles G. Gunn, Jr. 
Jesse J. Henderson, Jr. 
William C. Henry 
George M. Ivey, Jr. 
Joan Gauchat Jenner 
John S. Lanahan 
Wallace H. McCown 
Loren V. Miller 

Dottie Groome Nelson 
William L. Pendergraph 
Ralph P. Rogers, Jr. 

M. Lawrence Schwartz 
Vernon Fountain Smith 


Margaret E. Obermaier Spangler 


Harry L. Wechsler 

Milton Weinberg, Jr. 
Merthel Greenwell Womble 
John L. Wooten 





Ruth Neuhoff Moore 
Henry R. Nolte, Jr. 
Charles D. Pruett 
Julian A. Rand, Jr. 
Elwood M. Rich 

Mary Stutts Rogers 
Richard S. Schmidt 
Margaret Taylor Smith 
Marshall T. Spears, Jr. 
David K. Taylor, Jr. 
Robert W. Walter 

W. Thomas Watkins, Jr. 
Elaine Kupp Wick 
Bette Walker Williams 


1948 

E. Bertram Berkley 
Margaret Meeker Bray 
Betty J. Brogan 

Joshua R. Brown 

Archie H. Burkhalter 
Roger Hagans 

Jacqueline Hutzler Harper 
Delwood S. Jackson 
Arthur Miller 


Improvement Awards: 


‘Trinity classes recording 


ereatest increases 1n 


participation include 1930 
(22%), 1945 (19%), and 
1936 (12%). 


1946 

John A. Barrett, Jr. 
Francis A. Benedetti 

R. Lee Benson, Jr. 
Richard M. Bowles 
Elizabeth Worth Caldwell 
W. Crockett Chears 
Warren J. Collins 

Jane Meriwether Corbitt 
William R. Gurganus 

W. Thomas Jay, Jr. 

Vern A. Ketchem 
Edward L. Koffenberger 
Willa Church Koran 
Frederick C. Kulow 

John T. Logue, Jr. 

Dean McCandless 
Addison T. McCarrick III 
William H. McGraw 
Henry D. Messer 

George H. Newsome 

T. J. Pappas 

Claibourne W. Poindexter 
Alfred J. Sherman 
Norman J. Silver 
Dorothy Lewis Simpson 
Katherine Goodman Stern 
Lonnie A. Waggoner, Jr. 
Thaddeus B. Wester 
Peter E. Wile 

Roger D. Williams 


1947 

Mary J. Barzilay 
Edgar D. Baumgartner 
Bachman S. Brown, Jr. 
Charles P. Bugg 
Ludwick M. Clymer 
Howard L. Cox 

James G. Dalton 
Thomas M. Daniel 
Robert T. Dunn 

Bruce K. Goodman 
Thomas L. Gorsuch 
Earl B. Hadlow 

J. Curtis Hall 

Charles A. Hanson 
James H. Heald 
Norris L. Hodgkins, Jr. 
Betty Bayliss Kohler 
William S. Lamparter 
Richard M, Livingston 
William J. Lowry 
Harry H. McGee, Jr. 


Winston H. Palmer 
Irving M. Polayes 
James C. Ratcliff 
George J. Sanders, Jr. 
Allen J. Savitt 

Lewis Shapiro 

Anna Borden Sides 
Stephen W. Washburn 
Kenneth T. Williams 
Lee Scott Wright 
Betty Hattaway Yarborough 


1949 

Robert I. Ayerst 

Melvin Berlin 

Welsford F. Bishopric 
John W. Caffey, Jr. 
Edward H. Copenhaver III 
Albert J. DeRogatis 
Mitchell N. Drew 

I. Keith Edwards 

J. Carlton Fleming 
Eugene N. Forrester 
William T. Freeman 
Rose Anne Jordan Gant 
Joseph P. Gorrell 

Allan W. Groff 

W. Fenton Guinee, Jr. 
David P. Hammond 
Nancy Hanks 

Constance Mackey Harley 
Milton C. Holloman 
Charles Keck, Jr. 
Roslyn Schwartz Lachman 
William M. Lantz II 
David H. Levin 

Robert C. Lonergan, Jr. 
Earl D. McLean, Jr. 
Henry McLeod 

T. Bragg McLeod 

Irwin H. McNeely 
Eugene S. Mauney 

Boyd H. Metcalf 
Chester P. Middlesworth 
Fred G. Moehlenkamp, Jr. 
William E. Nelson 
Glenn E. Padgett { 
Paul W. Peeples 

C. Dwight Pyatt 

John J. Quain 

Mary R. Robinson 
Tillie V. Rodgers 
Rembert A. Rogers, Jr. 
Beverly Markham Small 
Robert L. Stark 


Delford L. Stickel 
Elizabeth Hoff Todd 
Earl J. Vaughan 

Robert P. Ward 

George H. Welch, Jr. 
William A. Whalen,Jr. 
Philip S. Woodbury 
Harry B. Wright 

1950 

James S. Byrd 

Aggie M. Capsalis 
Thomas M. Constantine 
Sara Reed Cook 
Thomas B. Cookerly III 
Donald G. Corley 
James E. Gibson, Jr. 
Gertrude Sanders Guinee 
Charles B. Johnson 

W. B. Kiplinger 

Nancy Alley Maass 
William E. Massey, Jr. 
Mary Maxfield Monk 
Robert L. Musser 
George R. Parkerson, Jr. 
Edward R. Rosenberg 
Nicholas W. Schiffli 
John L. Sherrill 

Alton B. Smith 

Lee A. Smith 

Louise Tennent Smith 
Richard S. Smith 
William B. Smith 

Fred J. Stanback, Jr. 
James G. Steele 

John A. Stewman III 
Thomas R. Wallingford 
Sidney H. Wanzer 
Robert B. Yudell 


1951 

Marilyn Goodman Anderson 
Mary Mitchell Berlin 
John O. Blackburn 
Charles C. Boone 
James E. Briggs 
William G. Britt 

Jack H. Chambers, Jr. 
Robert T. Chambers 
William D. Currin 
Mary Bailey Diboll 
Nancy Paddock Eberle 
Robert E. Fulweiler 
Carolyn Forte Gosnell 
Clarence W. Gosnell, Jr. 
Richard H. S. Hensel 
Jo Ann Jones Hunter 
Hugh G. Isley, Jr. 
Diane Lee Joyner 
Edward J. Landau 

R. William Lee, Jr. 

Hal L. Lynch, Jr. 
Elizabeth Lydon Maas 
William S. McGranahan 
Fitz-John McMaster 
Daniel B. Moser 
Barbara Boyer Murphy 
Sam P. Patterson 

C. Richard Paulsen 
Robert M. Pearce’ 

N. Thompson Powers 
Herbert H. Ray 

Carl P. Rose 

Philip L. Roseberry 
Dietrich F. Rosenberg 
Earl W. Sandefur 
Marianne Tuttle Sanders 
Robert T. Silkett 
John C. Slane 

John N. Smith, Jr. 
Helen Stebbins Sutter 
William S. Trevvett, Jr. 
Donald K. Walker 
Joseph E. Walker 

John T. Warmath, Jr. 
Richard D. Webb 

Lena Smith Wilmer 
Charles H. Wilson 


1952 

Ronald E. Allison 
Betty Sims Andrews 
Patricia Roberts Ball 
Mary Bixby Bartlett 
William G. Bell, Jr. 
Edwin W. Bitter 
Richard M. Blair 
Mary Blair Bowers 
Allie Mercer Brown 
C. Lee Butler 
Malcolm F. Crawford 
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Richard B. Dannenberg 
Joan Greene Dickerson 
James J. Donovan, Jr. 
Carol Bohlin Eakman 
John L. Farmer, Jr. 
Richard E. Glaze 
Ursula Quarck Grisebach 
Paul Hardin III 
M. Nixon Hennessee III 
Joan Mader Hilton 
J. Woodford Howard, Jr. 
Richard S. Johnson: 
L. Merritt Jones, Jr. 
William G. Kaelin 
Horace S. Kent 
Nancy Peeler Keppel 
- Edward J. Kitlowski 
Patricia Rose Korbel 
Kenneth R. Kreider 
Frank A. Lang, Jr. 
Marianne Hollingsworth Lee 
Pamela Cherry Lee 
Ben W. McCall 
Jacqueline Hanna McNair 
Conrad B. McNair 
Thomas N. McNamara 
Barbara Noble Martin 
D. Edmond Miller 
Richard C. Nelson 
Sue Smith Noel 
W. Lee Noel 
Samuel I. O’Mansky 
Erdman B. Palmore 
George Pepper 
James H. Pollock 
Robert M. Price, Jr. 
Alan Raywid 
Richard C. Rucker 
Betty Cunningham Sally 
Herbert S. Savitt 
Norb F. Schaefer, Jr. 
Fred H. Steffey 
Royce P. Thomas 
Charles E. Watkins, Jr. 
Isabelle Young Watkins 
Lelia Harmon Windom 
Robert E. Windom 
James F. Young 


1953 

Joan Grover Abboud 

Walter L. Adams 

Raymond P. Ammerman, Jr. 
Elinor Divine Benedict 


Nancy Hillman Bumsted 


William B. Bundschu — 
Bobby W. Bush 

Donald F. Castor 

Lloyd C. Caudle 
Bernice Shepherd Cole 
Mary H. Dawson 

T. David Elder 

Donald C. Gaby 

Robert P. Gorrell 
Donald W. Gould 
William L. Hassler 
Ellen Hennessey Heller 
Charles L. Hite 

Nelson P. Jackson 

W. Scott James, Jr. 

Ann Wichman Klemme 
Bernice Levenson Lerner 
John F. Lowndes 

Leslie L. Neumeister 
William E. Painter 
Constantine G. Pantelakos 
Mary Walder Price 
Richard C. Reilly 
James E. Ritch, Jr. 
Martin Sack, Jr. 


_J. Ralph Seaton, Jr. 


Patricia Cohan Seaton 
Joseph M. Self 

C. Norman Shealy 
Cecil E. Spearman, Jr. - 
_Alice Matheson Stanback 
Ann Flintom Stewman 
Ann Harris Walker 
Clarence W. Walker 
William W. Werber 
George D. Wilbanks, Jr. 
Jane Blight Williams 
William L. Woolard 


1954 

Charles R. Barr 

P. J. Baugh 

Benjamin C. Boylston 
William F. Bryant, Jr. 
Robert L. Burrows 
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Dorothy Staub Caudle 
Thomas L Dulin 
Aurelia Gray Eller 
Robert Friedlander 

E. Richard Gabler 
Herbert S. Gages, Jr. 
James L. Gulledge 
William M. Hames 
Harvey B. Hamrick 
Barbara Russell Hardin 
Herbert F. Johnson 
Mary Otley Johnston 
Margaret H. Kennedy 
Anthony J. Leggio 
Allen A. Max 
William W. Neal III 
John S. Neely, Jr. 
Roman L. Patrick, Jr. 
Janice Cresap Pryor 
John A. Reed, Jr. 
Russell M. Robinson II 
John L. Sally 

Fred W. Shaffer 

Karl S. Sheffield 
Charles T. Smith, Jr. 
Robert L. Smith 
Perry M. Stewart 
Margit Triska White 


1955 

George Andrek 
William R. Arthur 
Helen Foppert Bollinger 
Frank M. Byers, Jr. 
John M. Clontz 
Sherrill A. Conna 
Betty Kluttz Decell 
Merle D. Evans, Jr. 
David J. Fischer 
Elbert L. Fisher, Jr. 
David A. Friedman 
William P. Geissler 
Barry C. Harris 
Arthur P. Hartel, Jr. 
Emily Finch Lambeth 


James M. Lee 

Richard K. Lindquist 
John B. Nowlin 

Charles E. Pardoe 

David P. Parker 

Nell Newell Rubidge 
Eaton D. Sargent 

Martha Kornegay Sharpless 
Jules N. Stiffel 

Norman Alan Thorne 
Donald H. Tucker 
Elizabeth Getaz Qhitener 
Earl L. Wiener 

M. Bradley Wilson III 
E. Lisk Wyckoff, Jr. 
Edward W. Ziegler 


1956 

Clyde V. Alexander, Jr. 
John F. Auwaerter 
James H. Blair 

Marvin Z. Botnick 
Leonard H. Brubaker 
George W. Brumley, Jr. 
Patricia Werber Bryant 
Ruth Harrell Capp 
William H. Dodd 
Elaine Eyster Dye 
Oakley C. Frost 

James F. Garrity 

Emily Sowerby Glaze 
Donald Goldberg 
Robert Green 

G. Morris Gurley 
Lorne F. Hall 

James W. Harbison, Jr. 
Joan Daniels Lafferty 
John B. McKinnon 
Charles L. Nance, Jr. 
Carolina Austin Pardoe 
Daniel J. Park 

Edwin P. Peterson 
Barbara Hatcher Poole 
Arthur G. Raynes 
Bernard A. Rineberg 


Donald W. Rooker 

Lenore Green Schottenstein 
Edward H. Smith, Jr. 

Peter V. Taylor 

Robert M. Varner, Jr. 

Ellen Wallace 

Anthony M. Wilson 
Thomas H. Woollen 


1957 

Kenneth L. Albrecht 
Allen D. Aldridge 
Betty Bryan Alley 
George B. Atkinson 
Alan L. Book 

E. Blake Byrne 
Richard B. Crabb 
David J. Deas 

Sallie Tyree Everette 
Edgar B. Fisher 

Jnelle S. Gibson 

Sylvia Mathis Gibson 
John C. Goodall 

Sandra A. Greene 

Joe Grills 

Harvey S. Halberstadter 
Marilyn Brower Harris 
Mary Dowling Harrison 
Martin A. Hatcher 

W. Langston Holland 
Bruce C, Hyldah] 
Richard B. Jacoves 
Patricia Gordon Jennings 
Hugo B. Kimball 
Nicholas M. Kredich 
Margaret Cathey Lamoree 
Joseph E. Lebauer 
Charles E. Mackenzie 
James C. Meador 

Lloyd A. Moriber 
Edwin T. Preston 

Mary Ingalls Purvis 
Jane Lee Ring 
John H. Sadler 

Carol Cook Saunders 


Louis A. Schwarz 

Lee H. Simmons 
James W. Tarlton 

Ann Poindexter Taws 
H. Hall Ware 

Sally McIntosh Ziegler 


1958 

Patricia Ebsary Alfele 
Margaret Miles Brubaker 
Jean Stanback Brumley 
Mary Bowden Byrne 
Newton T. Clark 

Robert F. Clayton 
Clifton R. Cleaveland 
Carlyle C. Craven 

Doris Hermes Crumpler 
Elizabeth H. Dole 
Latham Flanagan 

Lynn Fort 

Edwin S. Gauld 

George R. Grant 

James F. Harris 
Katherine Kuebler Heinz 
John A. Hemingway 
Roger A. Hildreth 

Carol Whitehurst Holland 
Thomas R. Hower 
Cynthia Black Jeffrey 
Robert L. Johnson 
Robert F. Kay 

Deborah Welt Kredich 
Gordon R. Lang 
Kenneth R. Lassiter 
Arlene Segal Logan 

John C. McConnell 
William J. Massey 
Elizabeth Jordan Mewborne 
William B. Mewborne 
Ronald D. Mogel 
Douglas M. Padgett 
JoAnne McLawhorn Padgett 
Joanna Johnson Proctor 
Kenneth E. Rappoport 
Gordon H. Rosser 


Benjamin G. Straus 
Dan Stuart Thompson 
Edward Thornhill 
Marjorie Goebel Wallace 
L. Neil Williams 

1959 

J. Murrey Atkins 

Sue Keim Balsamo 
Frank M. Bell 

Craig D. Choate 

Carol A. Cleave 

Julian M. Culp 

Anna Haney Dees 
James H. Elliott 

Bob W. Gayler 

Gayle Summers Gillies 
Willard M. Gillies 


‘Richard L. Harris 


Ronald A. Haynes 
Charles A. Johnson 
Frank J. Jordan 

Charles H. Kuebler 
Kathleen Newell Locke 
William O. McMillan 
Frances Beman McMillan 
Jane Kearns Marlowe 
Charles R. Martin 
Cheston V. Mottershead 
David C. Newman 
James W. Poole 

James D. Pratt 

Henry F. Safrit 
Suzanne Bittner Scharwenka 
M. Sally Schauman 
Richard L. Siderowf 
Robert C. Sink 

Jon G. Sinkway 

Herbert A. Taylor 
Randall B. Vanderbeek 
Barbara Bolich Vincent 


1960 

Frederick F. Andrews 
Thomas L. Bass 
Stephen H. Casey 





Robert E. Cline 
Donald R. Denne 
Herbert P. Goldman 
Frederick L. Grover 

B. Boyd Hight 
Lawrence T. Hoyle 
Robert O. Hurry 
Lenard E. Jacobson 
Thomas A. Jones 
Glenn E. Ketner 

Carol Anspach Kohn 
John F. LoveJoy 
Jeanne Kelly Massey 
Walter D. Padow 
John M. Porter 

Mary Finley Porter 
Charles E. Preacher 
James B. Royster 
Arturo Santo Domingo 
Shuping A. Scott 
Russell D. Shannon 
Roswell E. Smith 

Mary Rhamstine Spain 
Brian D. Thieseen 
Craig B. Ward 

Warren G. Wickersham 
Jack D. Williams 

1961 

Jay M. Arena 
J. Duncan Ashe 

Anne I. Carson 
George I. Clover 

Louise Hansmann Curry 
Michael Feidelson 
Annie Johnston Garda 
Katherine Wood Gauld 
Juha Stevens Gregg 
Harry J. Haynsworth 
Richard P. Heitzenratet 
Phebe Carter Hethcock 
lhomas C. Hoyle 
John A. Koskinen 
Roderick Kotchin 
Walter C. Lambeth 
Calvin C. Linnemann 
Richard K. Lublin — 
Kenneth L. Oliver 
Robert K. Payson 
William G. Reed, Jr. 
Harvey O. Rich 

John M. Scott 

R. Ames Schroedor (memorial) 
William H. Spencer 
Carclyn Owen Thiessen 
Patricia Peyton Truitt 
Elizabeth Giavani Verville 
Elizabeth N. Whitaker 
Samuel W. Yancy 

1962 

Linda Panik Bemiller 
Susan Weaver Brown 
Wallace D. Bryant 
Robert D. Carraway 
Robert H. Chambers 
Jerry Perry Chappell 
Julia A. Clayman 
Patrick C. Coughlan 
Kenneth G. Griffin 
Robert J. Haiman 
Frank E. Hanscom 
Lawrence H. Harrison 
Terry M. Hudson 

R. Sidney Jones 

Davis A. Kirkpatrick 
Arnold J. Kohn 

Jo Dougall Levering 
Jessica Richards Linden 
Irene Lilly McCutchen 
Robert S. Nelson 
Esther Booe Pardue 
Edwin F. Payne 

Emily Tucker Powell 
Edgar J. Sanford 
Sandra Crotts Shugart 
Bethany Strong Sinnott 
Charles M. Smith 

1. Carroll Starling 
Melvin L. Thrash 
(ngolf Von Der Heyden 
1963 

Thomas Alworth 
Edward A. Amley 
George D. Beischer 
Charles E. Cecil 

John C. Faris 

Martha Warn Firestine 
W. Barker French 
Arthur Gregory 
Robert L. Heidrick 


W. Richard Hooper 
Edwin B. Howard 
Ronald N. Kroll 
Charles T. Lynch 
James A. Marsh 
Thomas H. Morgan 
Robert G. Smith 
James W. Stribling 
David E. Ward 
Michael W. Weir 


1964 

James H. Cheek 

Eugene E. Derryberry 

M. Julian Duttera 

Robert S. Fleischer 
Harriette McGehee Frank 
Susan Jordan Gates 
Michael K. Gordon 
James R. Ladd 

Annette Cooper Lynch 
Mary Ramseur McMeekin 
Ann Ransey McPherson 
Lee F. Merkel 

Emily Comer Robertson 
Jack C. Rubenstein 

Harry L. Shinn 

Elaine McWhorter Watson 
William E. Watson 


1965 

Roy S. Bredder 

Judson D. Deramus 
William E. Eason 

C. Stephen Foster 
Gilbert L. Gates 

George S. Heath 

James M. Kellogg 

Sally Schlesinger Kellogg 
Ted R. Kunstling 

Fred H. Moore 

Jane Witherspoon Peters 
Paul and Susan Persons Robell 
Pamela Stover Roberts 
Martha Franck Rollins 
O. Randolph Rollinis 
Ronald V. Shearin 
Robert J. Sheheen 

Ann McNally Sink 

John G. Underhill III 
1966 

James P. Alexander 

G. Stephen Buck 

Fay Danner Dupuis 
Rebecca Huntley Gordon 
J. Dean Heller 

David C. Hoaglin 

David H. Hopkins 
Martha Hervey McAdoo 
John C. Miller, Jr- 
Thomas A. Newby, Jr. 
Katherine Griffith Pearson 
Clifford W. Perry, Jr. 
Elizabeth Hooker Phipps 
Roy M. Phipps, Jr. 
Elizabeth Williams Pierce 
Clyde H. Slease III 
Stephen T. Vacendak 
1967 

George G. Benson 
Louise Brown Boyd 
Paula Phillips Burger 
James A. Corwin 

Robert L. Eagle 

James C. Frenzel 
William T. Graves 

M. Lawrence Hicks 
Hugh J. Hutchison = 
Carol Hurst Julian 
Joseph A. Lipe 

Donald A. Peck 

William E. Sumner 

R. Eddie Thore 

J. Edward Weber 

W. Thomas Wilfong 


1968 

Robert L. Ellis 

Margaret Porter Fidler 
Charles R. Fyfe, Jr. 
Charles A. Goff 

James D. Hackett 
Thomas A. Harris 

Mark Heaney 

Patricia Partnery Heaney 
Leslie M. Kelly 

Carmen Turner Lipe 
Prescott M. Little, Jr. 
Nancy Crystal McCormick 
Mary C. Metzger 


James L. Oesterle 

Susan F, Poe : 

James C. Ray 

Mark A. Spiegel 

Florence Hamrick Sumner 
James W. Tredway III 
John R. Wickersham 
Sandra Schnnerer Younger 


1969 

Roland T. Barnhardt 
Alice C. Blackmore 
Howard L. Clinton, Jr. 
John C. Crawford 
Judith M. Curtis 
Charles R. Daul 
Ernest E. Ferguson 
Janis Johnson 

D. Michael Jordan 

T. Wingate Lassiter 
Morton C, Orman 
Ingrid Lund Richardson 
Dale R. Shaw 





Elizabeth Perry Sommerkamp 
James D. Wolfe 


1970 

William R. Capel III 
Robert W. Downs, Jr. 
Thomas A. Gray 
Allison B. Harris 
David W. Schaaf 
Nancy Russell Shaw 
R. Glen Smiley 
August Van Dessel, Jr. 
Mary C. Whitton 


1971 

Cynthia E. Coulter 
Frederick W. Dennerline 
Patricia Downing Graham 
John R. Hain 

Bruce W. Macewen 
Carey R. Miller III 
Judith A. Moreland 

Julia C. Perry 


























J. Russell Phillips 
Laurie Earnheart Williamson 


1972 

Russell L. Creighton 
John W. Jones 
Nicholas J. Tennyson 


1973 

James Francis Akers 
Teresa K. Galloway 
Harry H. Harkins, Jr. 
Nancy Weigle Kraus 
William G. Lashbrook IIL 
Mary Brown Pishko 


1974 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Healy II 
Shane J. Kraus 
1975 

Willard M. Keyser II 


1976 
Patrick K. Healy 
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Goal: $65,000 


Class Class Agent 


1933 George D. McCeney 
1934 John Bryce 

1935 W. Kenneth Howard 
1936 Irving W. Bearse 
1937 Anniversary 

1938 Walter Pons 

1939 Lewis W. Pifer 
1940 James V. Robertson 
1941 

1942 William R. Griffith 
1943 Charles G. French 
1944 

1945 Richard L. Doyle 
1946 Marie Foote Reel 
1947 A. E. Wheeler 

1948 W. C. Bennett 

1949 Sidney H. Bragg 
1950 James M. Foreman, Jr. 
1951 James H. Shaw 
1952 Anniversary 

1953 

1954 Clay Hardon 

1955 Donald L. Stegner 
1956 George J. Evans 
1957 G. Roy Elmore 
1958 James W. Redmond 
1959 J. Tate Lanning Jr. 
1960 James N. Barton 
1961 Bruce Leonard 
1962 

1963 Edward A. Johnson 
1964 Jack Jensen 

1965 Ralpy E. Brown 
1966 Larry Norwood 
1967 Anniversary 

1968 Robert Phares 

1969 Walter S. Bradley 
1970 R. E. Milbourne II 
1971 Allen Kasden 

1972 

1973 David A. Bitner 
1974 

1975 Joseph A. Rappazzo 
1976 


Subtotal of gifts by 
Engineering Alumni 
Other Gifts 


Total 


School of 
Engineering 
Donors 


Duke University appreciates all gifts 
which it receives. However, because 
of the restrictions of space, we have 
listed only the names of donors who 
have given $100 dollars or more to the 
Loyalty Fund during the 1976-77 
campaign year. Boldface lettering 
denotes a member of a gift club (Wash- 
ington Duke, Davison, or Barristers). 


1933 

Leonard Capling 
William Karpinsky 
Kenneth T. Knight, Jr. 


1934 , 
Frederick W. Keu 


1935 

W. Kenneth Howard 
George A. Pearson, Jr. 
R. Edward Storms 
Robert R. Thomas 


1936 
Charles P. Ballenger, Jr. 
F. Colton Somers III 


1937 
Donald Y. Nicholas 
Charles R. Vail 


School of Engineering Fund 


Achieved: $67,488 


Chairman: Richard D. Webb ’51 


Number Number 
Solicited Donors 


14 8 $ 
19 3 
15 6 
13 4 
22 10 
23 7 
22 2 
21 5 
30 4 
35 15 
52 10 
56 14 
65 8 
68 8 
137 26 
86 11 
95 22 
93 13 
96 24 
55 16 
50 J 
67 19 
67 14 
83 17 
75 16 
70 13 
106 18 
91 20 
95 26 
83 22 
85 15 
101 15 
85 12 
87 15 
64 16 
73 19 
US 8 
68 12 
74 16 
71 7 
86 16 
80 3 
105 13 
90 1 
558 
117 





Class 
Goal 


1,420.00 

500.00 
1,910.00 
1,145.00 


600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
700.00 
700.00 
2,835.00 
700.00 
1,640.00 
2,500.00 
700.00 
2,340.00 
800.00 
1,000.00 


800.00 
825.00 
1,245.00 
1,320.00 
1,040.00 
800.00 
1,350.00 
1,060.00 
1,105.00 
1,670.00 
710.00 
500.00 
520.00 
620.00 


500.00 
665.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
665.00 
200.00 
175.00 


2,948 675 $65,000.00 


1938 
Chester L. Lucas 
Walter Pons 


1940 
James V. Robertson 
John C. Rutledge 


1941 
Arthur M. Alpert 


1942 

D. Richard Beeson, Jr. 
Robert R. Everett 

C. Neal Fleming 
Warren F. Luchans 
Richard B. Wells, Jr. 


1943 

Charles G. French 
Edward L. Grayson 
Charles W. Hill 


1944 

William C. Dackis 
Edwin L. Jones, Jr. 
Robert T. McLaughlin 
Donald S. Robbins 


1945 
Richard L. Doyle 


1946 

C. Perry Holder 
Fitzgerald S. Hudson 
Kermit D. Reel 
George E. Williams 


1947 
John C. Bullard 


% of Goal Amount 


Achieved Paid 
104.5 $ 1,483.75 
56.0 280.00 
31.9 610.00 
178.2 2,040.00 
625,00 
79.2 475.00 
4.2 25.00 
64.2 385.00 
30.8 185.00 
141.8 992.50 
77.9 545.00 
90.8 2,575.00 
55.0 385.00 
84.8 1,390.00 
95.4 2,385.00 
76.1 532.50 
91.0 2,130.00 
67.5 540.00 
218.0 2,180.00 
1,635.13 
49.4 395.00 
98.2 810.00 
59.2 736.66 
82.0 1,082.50 
101.9 1,060.00 
104.7 837.50 
125) 973.00 
138.2 1,465.00 
114.5 1,265.00 
72.0 1,202.50 
69.7 495.00 
114.0 570.00 
68.8 357.50 
125.8 780.00 
: 666.67 
113.0 565.00 
40.2 267.50 
67.0 335.00 
47.4 237.00 
46.0 230.00 
74.4 495.00 
22.5 45.00 
142.9 250.00 
30.00 
$36,549.71 
$30,938.16 
103.8 $67,487.87 


James H. Corrigan Jr. 
Harold L. DeHoff 
George C. Hoke 

Bevley D. Holt 

Edward L. Koffenberger 
Addison T. McCarrick III 
Edmund T. Pratt 

Arthur E. Wheeler 


1948 
W. Cranford Bennett 
Gordon L. Smith, Jr. 


1949 

Emmett H. Bradley 
Sidney H. Bragg 
Charles B. Corley, Jr. 
George C. Dannals, Jr. 
Robert E. Haines 

El Judson Pickett 
Elwood R. Thompson 
T. Edward Torgerson 


1950 

Charles Callahan 
William A. Elrod 
James M. Foreman, Jr. 
1951 

Robert M. Borst 
Thomas B. Browne 
Edwin M. Couleur 
Charles W. Treat 
William B. Wilmer 
1952 

Theodore C. Kennedy 
Edward J. Korbel, Jr. 
Herbert M. Lee, Jr. 


& SS: 
RW 


Edwin Shain 
Ralph M. Winters, Jr. 


1954 

William M. Bartlett 
Charles M. Hammerberg 
Clayton T. Hardon 
Robert C. McMillan 


1955 

Richard N. Bollinger 
Lyman W. Griswold 
Donald L. Stegner 


1956 

William David Beck, Jr. 
Robert Reginald Chapman 
George J. Evans, Jr. 
Richard Lewis Player, Jr. 
W. John Swartz 


1957 

Edward J. Carey 
Walter E. Greene 
Donald Kempler 
Donald M. Ware 


1958 

J. Edward Jenkins, Jr. 
F. Sherwood Lewis 
Charles T. Lindsay, Jr. 
James W. Redmond, Jr. 


1959 

Archie L. Fitzkee 

J. Tate Lanning, Jr. 
Thomas R. Nesbitt, Jr. 
William K. West, Jr. 
C. Joseph Wine 


1960 
James N. Barton 
Worth B. Cotton, Jr. 


1961 
Bruce A. Chappell 





John M. Derrick, Jr. 
Robert A. Garda 
Larry B. Hester 


1962 

Thomas E. Gallagher 
William W. McCutchen, Jr. 
Charles A. Moore, Jr. 

J. Lee Sammons 

Howard C. Shaffer III 
John R. Tinnell 

Roger M. Williams 


1963 
Travis C. Broesche 
Edward A. Johnson 


1964 

James F. Rabenhorst 
J. William Springer 
G. Toms Yarger 


1966 

James L. Ake 

Donald H. Bellman, Jr. 
1967 


Richard M. Alvarez 
Kenneth C. Behnken 
Gary R. Stengl 


1968 
Alan W. Withers 


1969 

James D. Kemp 
Alvin H. Mayo, Jr. 
1970 

Kenneth H. Pugh 
1972 

Wallace R. Dodd, Jr. 


1973 
Charles Thomas Lunson 
Joseph Howard Schmid 








School of Medicine Fund 
Goal: $275,000 Achieved: $273,702 
Chairman: Emule L. Gebel ’64, M.D. 


Number Number Class % of Goal Amount 

Class Class Agent Solicited Donors Goal Achieved Paid 

1932 John V. Blady 10 3 $ 200.00 123.00 $ 246.00 
1933 Edward F. Parker, Jr. 12 3 150.00 83.3 125.00 
1934 Robert L. McMillan 29 5 1,500.00 177.3 2,660.00 
1935 A. Jack Tannenbaum 37 12 5,500.00 (hi 4,020.00 
1936 George T. Harrell, Jr. 34 17 5,000.00 130.5 6,525.00 
1937 Marvin S. Herrington 45 9 3,500.00 86.0 3,011.74 
1938 Joe M. Van Hoy 48 15 2,750.00 54.5 1,500.00 
1939 R. Cathcart Smith 41 13 7,000.00 104.3 7,303.25 
1940 Joseph S. Hiatt, Jr. 46 9 2,750.00 108.2 2,975.00 
1941 William H. Sellers 52 13 2,000.00 127.9 2,557.50 
1942 55 17 3,500.00 225.8 7,901.25 
1943 John M. Wilson 54 13 5,250.00 74.1 3,892.19 
1944 William W. Wilhoit 122 38 8,500.00 142.9 12,150.66 
1945 Richard E, Goger 62 Uy 6,500.00 66.8 4,343.33 
1946 Robert L. Pinck 67 20 2,500.00 310.1 7,751.50 
1947 Thomas B. Dameron, Jr. 64 26 5,250.00 97.8 5,135.00 
1948 W. Thomas Jay, Jr. 61 13 5,750.00 71.5 4,110.00 
1949 Harold W. Schnaper 57 15 3,500.00 145.0 5,075.00 
1950 Rufus R. Hambright 62 18 15,500.00 64.8 10,050.00 
1951 Thomas M. Daniel 68 16 8,500.00 70.2 5,970.00 
1952 Lewis Shapiro 72 31 3,250.00 187.3 6,086.66 
1953 1. Keith Edwards 81 25 6,500.00 97.5 6,338.00 
1954 Henry J. Carr, Jr. 76 22 6,000.00 99.6 5,977.50 
1955 Donald E. Saunders, Jr. 73 21 2,250.00 63.2 1,422.50 
1956 78 26 6,250.00 98.2 6,136.25 
1957 Samuel I. O’Mansky 79 31 7,500.00 147.8 11,087.00 
1958 Charles E. Warner 78 17 3,250.00 127:3 4,137.67 
1959 Robert L. Hirschfeld 79 33 5,500.00 93.7 5,151.45 
1960 Edwin T. Preston 73 32 5,000.00 103.8 5,188.00 
1961 Frederick C. Butler, Jr. 78 23 6,750.00 82.3 5,558.00 
1962 Alden W. Dudley 72 18 4,750.00 133.4 6,337.50 
1963 George R. Grant, Jr. 69 22 3,250.00 7/6 3,826.09 
1964 Frank T. Hannah 78 27 4,250.00 IP e4 5,151.62 
1965 Jack D. Williams 79 25 4,250.00 114.7 4,875.00 
1966 Th 20 2,250.00 31.5 709.82 
1967 Hugh H. Trout III 69 21 1,000.00 97.2 972.00 
1968 M. Julian Duttera es 13 900.00 160.8 1,447.50 
1969 C. Stephen Foster 65 18 750.00 67.3 505.00 
1970 Peter A. Engel 65 8 500.00 271.0 1,355.00 
1971 Joel Rapchik 66 10 1,000.00 45.5 455.00 
1972 Morton H. Levitt 83 18 750.00 84.6 634.50 
1973 Dale R. Shaw The! 13 740.00 36.1 271.00 
1974 Steven M. Teutsch 107 8 200.00 67.5 135.05 
1975 92 3 100.00 85.0 85.0 
1976 82 3 100.00 45.0 45.00 





Subtotal of Gifts by 





Medical Alumni 780 $181,190.53 
Other Gifts 294 $ 92,512.08 
Total 2,949 1,074 $275,000.00 99.5 $273,702.61 


School of 
Medicine 
Donors 


Duke University appreciates all gifts 
which it receives. However, because 
of the restrictions of space, we have 
listed only the names of donors who 
have given $100 dollars or more to the 
Loyalty Fund during the 1976-77 
campaign year. Boldface lettering 
denotes a member of a gift club (Wash- 
ington Duke, Davison, or Barristers). 


1932 
Bennie B. Dalton 


1934 

Gustave Freeman 
Robert L. McMillan 
Jarrett E. Williams 


1935 

John D. Fitzgerald 

Robert Albert Hare 

Harry M. Holtz 

G. K. Massengill 

Ben N. Miller 

Richard Z. Query, Jr. 
Raymond Hamilton Ralston 
A. Jack Tannenbaum 
Thomas W. Wesson 


1936 
William Henry Bridgers 


Geroge T. Harrell, Jr. 

H. Patterson Harris 
Frederick Robert Klenner 
Michael Theodore Pishko 
E. Tyson Ricketts 

Ralph K. Shields 

Hugh F. Swingle, Jr. 
George I. Uhde 


1937 

Maynard Backer Badanes 
W. Henry Glass 

Marvin S. Herrington 
Newton Hornick 

Jeremiah W. Kerner 
Thomas De Arman Kinney 
Raymond W. Postlethwait 
James G. Whildin 


1938 

Sherwood W. Barefoot 
John R. Black, Jr. 
Margaret Virginia Burns 
C. Willard Camalier 
Elizabeth B. Powell 

Ira S. Ross 

George Addison Silver III 
Charles Woodrow Styron 
Eulyss R. Troxler 

Joe M. Van Hoy 


1939 

James Merryman Burk 
David Cayer 

Ernest B. Dunlap, Jr. 
Robert C. Lincicome 
Glenn C. Newman 
Pat Ireland Nixon, Jr. 


L. Everett Sawyer 

R. Cathcart Smith 

Joseph A. C. Wadsworth II 
Frederic M. J. Walp 
Kenneth Durham Weeks 


1940 

Richard Webster Finner 
William H. Fulmer 
Joseph S. Hiatt, Jr. 
Stanley Joseph Lourdeaux 
George Margolis 

Lester Henry Margolis 

R. Wayne Rundles 

Jack Hamill Welch 


1941 

Ellis Wentworth Adams 
Edward P. Benbow, Jr. 
Joseph K. David, Jr. 
W. Allen Exum 

Henry Boone Grant 
Leon H. Mims, Jr. 
John G. Scott 

William H. Sellers 
Gordon C. Stenhouse 


1942 

Albert Henry Bremer, Jr. 
Merwin Elliot Buchwald 
John Robert Clark, Jr. 
Frank Randolph Johnston 
Herbert D. Kerman 

John Robert Kernodle 

J. William Littler 

Earl Andrew O’Neill 
Charles Hamilton Reid 
James Franklin Reinhardt 


J. Forbes Rogers 

W. Conrad Stone 
George F. Sutherland 
Harold B. Thurston 


1943 

Ralph Parr Baker 

Donald G. Bard, Jr. 

Roy Mason Kash 

David J. McCulloch 

Jane Gregory Marrow 
William Henry Muller, Jr. 
John Frederick Ott 
Robert J. Vanderlinde 


1944 (June) 

John E. Cann 

John T. Crowe III 

Marvin M. Gibson 

Francis H. McCullough, Jr. 
Clarence E. Peery, Jr. 


1944 (September) 
Joseph D. Brenna 

John P. Collins 
Richard G. Connar 
Martin Marc Cummings 
Arthur M. Dalton 
Howard C. Duckett 
William M. Eagles 
Ernest Goodall Edwards, Jr. 
Elmer W. Erickson 
Francis W. Hare, Jr. 

C, Warren Irvin, Jr. 
Karl C. Jonas 

William Gray Murray 
David B. Rulon 

Richard P. Sexton 


Joseph W. West 

W. Carl Whitesides 
William M. C. Wilhoit 
John A. Yarborough 


1945 

Richard E. Boger 
Jay Olsen Brinton 
Arthur E. Denio 
Earl P. Holt, Jr. 
Ullin W. Leavell, Jr. 
Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
William F. Lovell 
John P. McGovern 
Richard M. Paddison 
Frederick Harvey Taylor 
Benjamin Vatz 


1946 

Robert H. Anderson 
William Richard Brink 
John B. Bryan 

Albert Essey 

E. Richard Harrell, Jr. 
Duval H. Koonce 
Ashton B. Morrison 
Robert L. Pinck 

John Edgar Scheid, Jr. 
Paul H. Sherman 
Richard Earl Symmonds 
Malcolm Paul Tyor 


1947 

William Lester Brooks, Jr. 
John R. Burgess, Jr. 
Albert W. Farley, Jr. 

John Edward Masterson 
Loren V. Miller 










: rman H. Pace 
Grover Smith Patterson 
Harry L. Wechsler 

' Milton Weinberg, Jr. 
Roger D. Williams 

William P. Wilson 
John L. Wooten 
Richard N. Wrenn 


1948 
George R. Andrews, Jr. 
Gordon M. Carver, Jr. 
Warren J. Collins 
Charles G. Gunn, Jr. 
W. Thomas Jay, Jr. 
John D. Logue, Jr. 

| Hugh Key Sealy, Jr. 
) Alfred J. Sherman 

| Norman J. Silver 
George Edward Staehle 
__ Lonnie A. Waggoner, Jr. 


| 1949 

_| Kenneth E. Ambrose 
J. Powell Anderson 
Ann Fouch Angell 
William C. Battle 
George A. Bishopric 
Eugene J. Cornett 
Richard T. Farrior 
Dana Ray Schmidt 
James Eee Scott, Jr. 
Earl Norman Solon 

| 1950 

| Alpheus M. Covington 
Howard McRoy DuBose 

7 Thomas Edmunds Fitz 

' Norman H. Garrett 

Rufus R. Hambright 

| Mervyn Ray Hamlin 

| Nicholas C. Leone 
Charles Pell Lewis, Jr. 

| Dean McCandless 

/ Henry D. Messer 

| Leonard Herbert Schuyler 
} Margaret P. Sullivan 
Charles David Williams, Jr. 


1951 

Roy Augusta Agner, Jr. 
Thomas M. Daniel 
Thomas L. Gorsuch 

t Paul Green 

| Charles A. Hanson 
Rudger Puckett Hiatt 
William Reginald Lyons 
Harry H. McGee, Jr. © 
Charles D. Pruett 
Alfred Mayer Sellers 
Thaddeus B. Wester 


1952 

Marshall Edward Agner 
George Frederick Alter 

W. Benjamin Ardrey III 

| Joe Jackson Bethany, Jr. 
Richard M. Bowles 

Philip Brass 

Robert Edward Chambers 
W. Crockett Chears 
Howard L. Cox 

Joe Walton Frazer, Jr. 
Ambrose G. Hampton, Jr. 
q Herbert Lourie 

Ben Pushmataha McCarley 
} Gerard Marder 

| Allen J. Savitt 

Lewis Shapiro 

| _ Clarence Ernest Stennett 
Millard Winston Wester, Jr. 


















































1953 
| Robert I. Ayerst 
Melvin Berlin 
William Gilbert Butler, Jr. 
John W. Caffey, Jr. 
I. Keith Edwards 
} Robert Waller Gibbes 
James Francis Glenn 
Charles Harlan Hillman 
Charles Keck, Jr. 
Paul Alexander Mabe, Jr. 
Irwin H. McNeely 
Boyd H. Metcalf 
- George R. Parkerson, Jr. 
__ Richard Brandon Rankin, Jr. 
_ Delford L. Stickel 
Eldora Haworth Terrell 
George H. Welch, Jr. 
Philip S. Foodbury 
Anne Roof Yobs 





1954 

John A. Barrett, Jr. 

Joseph Ralph Brandy, Jr. 
Charles Edward Buckley III 
Henry James Carr, Jr. 
Thomas M. Constantine 
Eugene N. Forrester 


Richard Alexander Kelly, Jr. 


George Franklin Magee 
James F. O'Neill 

George H. Pierson, Jr. 
Henry Pinsker 

Leonard Milton Rothstein 
Sidney H. Wanzer 
Kenneth, T. Williams 
Robert B. Yudell 


1955 

Gerald L. Alexander 
John L. Farmer, Jr. 
Allen Nathaniel Jelks 
Ben W. McCall 

Donald E. Saunders 
Thomas Byron Thames 
Eugene O. Wiggs 


1956 

Ronald E. Allison 

Dewey Lockwood Barton 
Gordon D. Benson 
Robert M. Failing 
Harvey Lee Griffin, Jr. 
William L. Hassler 
Joseph H. Jackson, Jr. 
Eugene Joseph Josefiak 
Horace S. Kent 

Frank A. Lang, Jr. 
Virginia S. Mangum 

D. Edmond Miller 
James H. Pollock 

Philip L. Roseberry 

C. Norman Shealy 
Carroll Clifton Shoemaker 
George D. Wilbanks, Jr. 
Robert E. Windom 


1957 

Albert Marvin Bromberg 
James Burns Creighton, Jr. 
Thomas L. Dulin 

T. David Elder 

Elbert L. Fisher, Jr. 
Eugene L. Harley 

W. Scott James, Jr. 

Paul A. Johnson 

Edward J. Kitlowski 
William R. Lewis 

Samuel I. O’Mansky 
William E. Painter 
Constantine G. Pantelakos 
Roman L. Patrick, Jr. 
George Pepper 

William Ivan Procter, Jr. 
Richard L. Rogers 

Luther C. Sappenfield, Jr. 
Robert L. Smith 

Angelo P. Spoto, Jr. 


1958 

William F. Bryant, Jr. 
Frank M. Byers, Jr. 
Robert T. Chambers 
Donald Goldberg 
Barry C. Harris 
Herbert F. Johnson 
Billy Ernest Jones 
David R. Jones 

James M. Lee 

Hunter G. Strader, Jr. 
Norman Alan Thorne 
Donald H. Tucker 
Charles E. Warner 
William T. Weaver 
Floyd L. Wergeland, Jr. 


1959 


Clyde Vinson Alexander, Jr. 


Ruth Harrell Capp 
Arthur C. Chandler, Jr. 
Leon Cohen 

George Alfred Engstrom 
Irwin M. Freundlich 
Robert E. Gaddy, Jr. 
John S. Gaskin, Jr. 
Richard J. Hildebrandt, Jr. 
Daniel Murray Jacobs, Jr. 
Patrick D. Kenan 
Richard K. Lindquist 


- Charles L. Nance, Jr. 


M. Arthur Nesmith, Jr. 
John B. Nowlin 
Donald White Rooker 


Frank B. Thompson 
Thomas H. White, Jr. 
1960 

George William Brumley, Jr. 
Henry Simon Campell 
William C. Cooper, Jr. 
Charles E. Dobbs 

Elaine Eyster Dye 

Lynn Fort III 

Robert Green 

E. Joseph Lebauer 
Michael Eugene McLeod 
W. Brem Mayer, Jr. 
Lawrence H. Parrott 
Edwin T. Preston, Jr. 
Bernard A. Rineberg 
John H. Sadler 

Edward Hardin Smith, Jr. 
Harry T. Tully, Jr. 
Joseph E. Walker 


Kenneth J. Kahn 
David I. Kingsley 
Henry G. Magendantz 
William J. Massey III 
Lloyd A. Moriber 
James W. Ralph 

Joel J. Weiser 


1963 

Robert E. Cline 
Robert A. Doyle 

E. Stephen Edwards 
George R. Grant, Jr. 
Edward P. Hoffman 
William R. Hutchinson IV 
Arnold Kramer 
Donald J. Kroe 
William O. McMillan 
Charles R. Martin 
John M. Porter 
Henry F. Safrit 


Med classes of ’44, 57, 
and ’50 are top givers for 
Medical School Fund. 


1961 

Frederick C. Butler, Jr. 
Robert F. Corwin 
Ronnie L. Cox 

David J. Deas 

Latham Flanagan, Jr. 
William A. Gay, Jr. 
Kenneth R. L. Lassiter 
Bernard S. Levy 
Charles Caswell Massey, Jr. 
Joel W. L. Mattison 
Richard Bartlett Merlo 
Donald C. Mullen 
David T. Pitkethly 


1962 
David L. Bemiller 


Sherrill A. Conna 

Joel H. Gilbert 

Walter R. Gilbert, Jr. 

Martin Armstead Hatcher, Jr. 





Raymond L. Thomas 
Randall B. Vanderbeek 


1964 
Marvin S. Amstey 
Irwin Arluk 


Herbert P. Goldman 
Frederick L. Grover 
John H. Hall 

Frank T. Hannah 
Lenard E. Jacobson 
Charles A. Johnson 
George M. Kornreich 
John J. Larosa 
David F. Paulson 
James B. Powell 
Ralph L. Shields 
Larry K. Totten 


1965 
Arthur G. Cavallaro 


Frederick Q. Graybeal, }1 
John B. Haslam II 
Thomas C. Hoyle III 
Calvin C. Linnemann, Jr. 
Edgar J. Sanford 

William H. Spencer III 
Benjamin D. Venetta 
Jack D. Williams 

W. Samuel Yancy 
Joseph P. Zaepfel 


1966 

Peter E. Berry 
Terry M. Hudson 
Mitz M. Martin 


1967 

David L. Grode 
Charles T. Lynch, Jr. 
A. Clark Raynor 
Jeremy A. Stowell 
Melvin L. Trash 
Hugh H. Trout III 


1968 

M. Julian Duttera, Jr. 
Richard L. Green 
Ted R. Kunstling 
David N. Silvers 

R. Christopher Stucky 


1969 
C. Stephen Foster 


1970 
Dale W. Caughey, Jr. 
Gilbert M. Maw 


1971 
David M. McConnell, Jr. 
Charles W. Ross 


1972 
Robert B. Waterbor 
John A. Widness 


1973 
Dale R. Shaw 


1974 
Robert Woodward Downs, Jr. 


1976 
John Wesley Jones 





school of Nursing Fund 


Goal: $22,000 


Achieved: $22,652 


Charwoman: Virgina Brown Lang ’67 


Class Class Agent 


1933 \nne Norton Chambers 
1934 Julia Bradshaw Suitt 
1935 Hilda Feagans Larson 
1936 

1937 Anniversary 

1938 Kathleen Eagles Taylor 
1939 Ruth Alexander Nicholson 
1940 \ntoinette Makely High 
194] 

1942 Elizabeth A. Wright 
1943 Ruby Newman Butler 
1944 Betty Smith Benbow 
1945 Edith Ann Caviness 
1946 Frances Dettmar Hayes 
1947 Eleanor Beasley Dodson 
1948 \nna Cooper Painter 
1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 Anniversary 

1953 Mary Edwards Snyder 
1954 Nancy McKelvey Lusk 
1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 Elizabeth Mraz Bunn 
1962 

1963 Martha Clark Sullivan 
1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 Anniversary 

1968 

1969 Carol Palmer Schutz 
1970 

1971 Catherine Lynch Gilliss 
1972 

1973 Kathleen Davison Suddendorf 
1974 Tamara Lynn Wardell 
1975 


1976 


Subtotal of Gifts by 
Nursing Alumni 
Other Gifts 


Total 


School of 
Nursing 
Donors 


Duke University appreciates all gifts 
which it receives. However, because 
of the restrictions of space, we have 
listed only the names of donors who 
have given $100 dollars or more to the 
Loyalty Fund during the 1976-77 
campaign year. Boldface lettering 
denotes a member of a gift club (Wash- 
ington Duke, Davison, or Barristers). 


1935 

Josephine Johnson Bridgers 
1936 

Virginia Yates Camalier 
1942 

Jean McCorkell Plews 
1943 

Jean Smith Rulon 

1945 

Martha L. Covington 
Gene Harlow Lewis 

1949 

Margaret Darden McLeod 
1951 

Joan Allen Green 

1956 

Dorothy Staub Caudle 


Number Number Class 
Solicited Donors Goal 





10 oat 55.00 
20 8 50.00 
18 3 230.00 
15 5 150.00 
22 t 
24 7 90.00 
26 12 200.00 
27 5 70.00 
28 4 105.00 
34 7 150.00 
38 8 402.00 
13 11 225.00 
60 15 855.00 
33 4 80.00 
112 31 
66 12 310.00 
54 9 445.00 
17 5 545.00 
14 7 180.00 
48 7 
47 9 200.00 
47 12 425.00 
14 8 175.00 
64 15 600.00 
72 12 390.00 
67 22 1,460.00 
77 15 505.00 
54 7 670.00 
63 30 835.00 
18 13 520.00 
57 18 725.00 
57 15 205.00 
54 15 640.00 
51 15 445.00 
50 20 
51 6 200.00 
53 19 435.00 
62 9 370.00 
60 23 585.00 
83 17 360.00 
82 16 190.00 
73 11 270.00 
83 7 
90 
502 
WG) 
2,258 579 $22,000.00 


1957 
Sue MacNary Kitlowski 
Mary Ingalls Purvis 


1958 

Ann Scholderer Dobbs 
Barbara Eld Lee 
Elizabeth Yontz Marcadis 


1961 

Penelope King Ericson 
{mogene Hill Thaler 
Anne Roebken West 


1962 

Judith Stephenson Schilling 
1963 

Sylvia Matthews Edwards 
Nancy Hooper Gwyn 
Evelyn Havens Turner 
Dale Lehmann Winell 
1964 

Margo Kellow Evans 

1965 

Beverly Hitchcock Moore 
Jo Ann Appleyard Page 
1967 

Nancy Garside Davenport 
Virginia Brown Lane 


Judith Twomey Rogers 


1969 

Rebecca Reynolds Hackett 
1971 

Peggy Nutwell Schaaf 


% of Goal Amount 


Achieved 


100.00 
480.0 
58.7 


113.3 


25101 
110.0 
92.9 
85.7 
160.0 
70.9 
91.1 
61.4 
137.5 
140.1 
119.4 
38.2 
Zi 
91.7 


87.5 
122.7 
60.0 
59.2 
112.8 
61.6 
57.4 
26.1 
89.2 
76.0 
137.0 
147.8 
82.0 
64.6 
Upp) 
96.0 
54.1 
99.8 
105.6 
263.2 
42.6 


103.0 





Paid 


$ 55.00 
240.00 
135.00 
170.00 

90.00 
208.00 
220.00 

65.00 

90.00 
240.00 
285.00 
205.00 
525.00 
110.00 
567.50 
370.00 
170.00 
115.00 
165.00 
122.50 
175.00 
52S 
105.00 
355.00 
440.00 
900.00 
290.00 
175.00 
745.00 
395.00 
993.60 
303.00 
525.00 
287.50 
663.00 
145.00 
417.50 
200.00 
584.00 
380.00 
500.05 
115.00 
140.00 


$13,502.98 


$ 9,149.50 


$22,652.48 





Nursing classes of ’38 and 
°73 more than double their 
goals! 
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Class 


| 1929 
| 1930-31 
h} 1932 




















f} 1933 Chisman Hanes 

i} 1934 Paul H. Sanders 

| 1935 

1936 Joseph A. Hunoval 

}| 1937 William R. Perdue 

| 1938 ~ Charles H. Young 
t} 1939 Erma G. Greenwood 
| 1940 

| 1941 Norman Wherrett 

} 1942 Donald G. Berkemeyer 
| 1943-46 Lee Whitmire 
» 1947 — Matthew S. Rae, Jr. 

| 1948 Wallace H. McCown 
| 1949 James A. Howard 
1950 

| 1951 Charles E. Villanueva 
| 1952 Joseph H. Levinson 
F| 1953 George L. Hudspeth 
| 1954S. Perry Keziah 
p| 1955 John A. Carnahan 
1956 —_ Russell M. Robinson II 
} 1957 Winslow Drummond 
1958 ~~ Arthur P. Hartel, Jr. 
1959 Harrison K. Chauncey, Jr. 
1960 William McLean 
1} 1961 George B. Autry 
| 1962 J.-Marne Gleason 

| 1963 = Mark B. Edwards 
1964 John C. Carlyle 
r} 1965 Craig B. Ward 
| 1966 _— Sidney J. Nurkin 
| 1967 Linwood L. Davis 
| 1968 William R. Stewart 
1969 James P. Alexander 
| 1970 Charles B. Neely, Jr. 
s 1971 M. John Sterba, Jr. 
1972 John W. Patterson 

| 1973 Kenneth W. Starr 

} 1974 R. Wade Norris 

| 1975 Ashmead P. Pipkin 

| 1976 Peter J. Kahn 


Class Agent 


Joseph C. Whisnant 
Lester A. Smith 
George W. Sanders 


Subtotal of Gifts by 
Law Alumni 
Other Gifts 


Total 


Achieved: $92,935 
Chairman: Charles T: Speth’44, J.D.’49, LL.M.’50 


Bhool of Law Fund 
Goal: $125,000 


Number Number Class 

Solicited Donors Goal 
4] 2$ 2,500.00 
14 1 100.00 
9 1 250.00 
23 5 1,500.00 
16 8 1,500.00 
28 4 500.00 
28 9 2,000.00 
35 11 4,000.00 
21 6 2,000.00 
28 13 2,000.00 
31 10 3,000.00 
35 8 2,500.00 
30 10 1,500.00 
32 5 1,000.00 
50 13 2,000.00 
94 20 3,000.00 
52 11 7,000.00 
83 19 4,000.00 
81 14 3,500.00 
56 7 6,500.00 
40 12 2,500.00 
35 11 2,000.00 
29 9 2,000.00 
44 16 4,000.00 
31 8 4,000.00 
34 10 3,000.00 
39 a 1,000.00 
37 12 1,500.00 
51 16 3,500.00 
58 De 1,500.00 
64 29 ‘1,500:00 
71 22 2,000.00 
83 34 3,000.00 
96 30 3,000.00 
89 24 4,000.00 
102 40 2,000.00 
102 40 2,000.00 
65 24 2,000.00 
87 23 1,500.00 
113 48 2,500.00 
148 34 1,500.00 
144 38 2,000.00 
139 24 750.00 
127 17 500.00 

PAT 
45 

2,615 772 $125,000.00 


1935 


% of Goal Amount 
Achieved Paid 

6.0 $ 150.00 
10.0 10.00 
40.0 100.00 
195.7 2,935.00 
106.7 1,600.00 
75.0 375.00 
108.3 2,165.00 
41.6 1,665.00 
52.1 1,042.38 
44.5 890.00 
79.8 2,395.00 
67.3 1,683.33 
53.5 803.00 
35.0 350.00 
71.0 1,420.00 
107.2 3,215.00 
71.8 5,025.00 
93.6 3,745.00 
56.6 1,980.00 
19.2 1,245.00 
80.4 2,010.00 
90.8 1,815.00 
42.1 841.66 
102.5 4,101.66 
24.4 975.00 
64.7 1,941.66 
165.6 1,655.60 
37.0 555.00 
95.3 3,335.00 
135.0 2,025.00 
156.0 2,340.00 
197.7 3,954.07 
129.4 3,880.83 
79,2 2,376.17 
97.7 3,907.50 
108.6 2,172.50 
89.0 1,780.00 
140.5 2,810.00 
70.4 1,056.66 
88.1 2,201.67 
83.3 1,250.00 
54.9 1,097.94 
85.3 640.00 
77.0 385.00 
$81,901.63 


$11,033.54 


74.3 $92,935.17 


1941 


| School of 
| Law 
Donors 


Duke University appreciates all gifts 
| which it receives. However, because 
of the restrictions of space, we have 


have given $100 dollars or more to the 
Loyalty Fund during the 1976-77 
campaign year. Boldface lettering 
denotes a member of a gift club (Wash- 
ington Duke, Davison, or Barristers). 








Pre-1929 “ed 
Charles W. Bundy 
Francis W. Davis 

| Richard E. Thigpen 
Joseph C. Whisnant 


M982 
George W. Sanders, Jr. 


1933 

_Chisman ‘Hanes 
William C. Lassiter 
J. Malcolm Shull 
Sam G. Winstead, Jr. 


1934 
| Abraham B. Book 
| Green H. Cleveland 
Charles S. Murphy 





| listed only the names of donors who. 


Albert W.Kennon, Jr. 
Nicholas Orem, Jr. 


1936 

Joseph A. Hunoval 
Murry A. Miller 
Leon L. Rice, Jr. 
Edward Rubin 
George H. Salley 


1937 

Arthur A. Brooks, Jr. 
John M. Holland, Jr. 
Richard W. Kiefer 
William L. Mosenson 
Caroline Phillips Stoel 
Therman J. Troxler 


1938 2 


Thomas E. Butterfield, Jr. 


Charles R. Warren, Jr. 
Charles H. Young 


1939 

Robert W. Bogue 

R. Campbell Carden 
Irwin Friedlander 

Erma Griffith Greenwood 
John E. Hoffman, Jr. 
Robert E. Kay 

Stanley P. Meyerson 
Rufus H. Powell III 


1940 

Margaret Adams Harris 
R. Kennedy Harris. 
James M. Poyner 
Russell D. Stone 


Eugene A. Gordon 
Woodrow P. Lipscomb 
A. Frederick Rebman III 
Numa L. Smith, Jr. 
Norman L. Wherrett 


1942 

Kenneth J. Arwe 
Donald J. Berkemeyer 
Donald W. Fuller 
James F. Latham 

H. Phillip Nunn 
Maurice Winger 


1944 
Lee E. Whitmire, Jr. 


1945 
Elwood M. Rich 


1946 

Elizabeth Parker Engle 
1947 

R. Cecil Boutwell 

Carl Horn, Jr. 

Linton R. Lovett 
David Y. Mar 

Matthew S. Rae, Jr. 
Harold D. Spears 

Lon T. Williams 
Kenneth F. Wooten, Jr. 


1948 

Willis H. Flick 
Edwin P. Friedberg 
R. Menese Gardner 
Pearl Boyce Hawkins 





Marcus T. Hickman 
Harold G. Leffler 

Richard A. Leuthold 
Wallace H. McCown 
Robert B. Miller, Jr. 
George H. Newsome 
Drury B. Thompson 
T. Emmet Walsh, Jr. 
Robert W. Walter 


1949 

Francis A. Benedetti 
Clifford C. Benson 
William C. Farrer 
William J. Lowry 
Sidney W. Smith, Jr. 
Charles T. Speth 
David K. Taylor, Jr. 
Elaine Kupp Wick 


1950 


_Edgar D. Baumgartner 


Bachman S. Brown, Jr. 
Winslow W. Cole, Jr. 
Earl B. Hadlow 

Guy A. Hamlin 

Fuller Holloway 

Ben F. Stormes 


1951 

James J. Booker 

J. Carlton Fleming 
David Glickfield, Jr. 
John E. Marsh, Jr. 
1952 

James S. Byrd 

Robert L. Musser 

E. Norwood Robinson 
William J. Rokos, Jr. 
Herman A. Smith 
1953 

C. Lee Butler 
Jack H. Chambers, Jr. 
Donald G. Corley 
George L. Hudspeth 
Hugh G. Isley, Jr. 


1954 
Marshall G. Curran, Jr. 


Paul Hardin III 


Janet Hart 
William G. Kaelin 
Leon Olive 
James F. Young 


1955 

William G. Bell, Jr. 

J. Peter Friedrich 
Sanford I. Halberstadter 
Fred H. Steffey . 
Clarence W. Walker 
Roland R. Wilkins 
William L. Woolard 


1956 

William B. Bundschu 
B. Richard Burdman 
Lloyd C. Caudle 
Francis M. Fletcher, Jr. 
Duncan O. McKee 
John S. Neely, Jr. 
John A. Reed, Jr. 
Carlyle C. Ring, Jr. 
Russell M. Robinson II 
Carl P. Rose 

David Tallant, Jr. 


1957 

Irwin L. Dickman 
Winslow Drummond 
Merle D. Evans, Jr. 
David A. Friedman 
Richard E. Glaze 
Elhott T. Halio 
Bernard M. Kostelnik 
Anthony J. Leggio 
Herbert S. Savitt 


1958 


John F. Auwaerter 


August W. Fischer 
Oakley C. Frost 
Arthur P. Hartel, Jr. 


John F. Lowndes 


1959 
Cameron H. Allen 
Harrison K. Chauncey, Jr. 


David C. Newman 
Daniel J. Park 


1960 

Don R. Craft 

William S. McLean 
Edward Thornhill III 


1961 

Robert N. Davies 
Edgar B. Fisher, Jr. 
William Y. Manson 
Robert E. Mitchell 
Paul F. Nash 

James W. Tarlton 

L. Neil Williams, Jr. 


1962 

Thomas C. Dorsey 
Gerald P. Johnston 
Thomas R. Nesbitt 
Sandra Strebel Peavey 
Gordon H. Rosser, Jr. 
F. C. Schneider III 
Charles O. Verrill, Jr. 
William K. West, Jr. 
1963 

Thomas L. Bass 

E. Leslie Cox 

E. Lawrence Davis III 
Harry L. Griffin, Jr. 


Gilbert P. Johnson 

Glenn E. Ketner, Jr. 
Alexander W. McKeithen 
Frank T. Read 

Edgar J. Roberts, Jr. 
Thomas E. Rohricht 
Brian Stone 

F. Roger Thaler 


1964 

William T. Buice III 
John C. Carlyle 

Robert K. Drummond 
W. Erwin Fuller, Jr. 
Harry J. Haynsworth IV 
Arnold J. Kohn 

Robert K. Montgomery 
Robert K. Payson 
James P. Riley 


1965 

Charles G. Campbell 
D. David Cohen 
Patrick C. Coughlan 
Donald B. Gardiner 
Peter S. Gilchrist III 
David C. Hjelmfelt 
Robert B. Sink 
Robert L. Toms 
Craig B. Ward 
Wade T. Watson 


School of Forestry and 


Environmental Studies Fund 


Achieved: $12,149 
Chairman: Daniel H. Gelbert 61, 


Goal: $17,500 


Number | Number Class % of Goal Amount 
Source Solicited Donors Goal Achieved Paid 
Forestry Alumni 720 149 $17,500.00 69 $ 9,279.50 
Other Gifts 13 $ 2,870.00 
Total 720 162 $17,500.00 69 $12,149.50 
School of 1960 
Ralph S. Weaver 
Forestry 1962 
Donors Rian R. Payne 
1963 
Duke University appreciates all gifts SEY SECS) 
which it receives. However, because 1964 


of the restrictions of space, we have 
listed only the names of donors who 
have given $100 dollars or more to the 
Loyalty Fund during the 1976-77 
campaign year. Boldface lettering 
denotes a member of a gift club (Wash- 
ington Duke, Davison, or Barristers). 


1941 
Robert C. Heller 


1942 
Charles O. Minor 


1946 

Virgil Gray Watkins 
1947 

Edward E. Jones, Jr. 
Charles William Ralston 
Richard Chandler Smith 
Harry E. Troxell, Jr. 
1949 

Joseph G. Burns 


1950 

Walker P. Newman 
Richard C. Smith 
1951 

Robert L. Barnes 
John S. Boyce, Jr. 
Robert E. Lee III 
William E. Massey, Jr. 
1959 


Hanks 





_Norman G. Brocard 
Charles E. Cordell 
Dean S. Debell 
1965 
R. Rodney Foil 
David M. Stack 


1966 

Leslie H. Young 

1967 

Ronald W. Lindenboom 
William H. Sites 

Phillip L. Wert 

1968 

Garland R. Wells 


1969 
Charles K. McClure III 


1970 

George M. Blakeslee 

Paul O. Hagenmueller, Jr. 
Adrian S. Juttner 

James B. Miller 


1971 
James B. Davis 


1972 
John A. Lubs 
Thomas E. Sterner 


1973 
William H. Dodd, Jr. 
Bruce Wentland Kauffman 


MEE 362 


1966 

Andrew E. Adelson 
Richard M. Allen 
Charles D. Axelrod 
W. Reece Bader 
Richard W. Buhrman 
Eura D. Gaskins, Jr. 
Anthony S. Harrington 
Christopher J. Horsch 
F. Sherwood Lewis 
James B. Maxwell 
Peter J. Michel 
Thomas H. Morgan 
Thomas B. Pitcher 
Donald F. Woodcock 


1967 

Donald B. Craven 
Linwood L. Davis 
George R. Mahoney, Jr. 
Douglas A. Poe 

Lanty L. Smith 
Malcolm B. Street, Jr. 
Trawick H. Stubbs, Jr. 


1968 

William E. Eason, Jr. 
Gilbert L. Gates, Jr. 
David A. Harlow 
Edward W. Hieronymus 
Carl E. Johnson, Jr. 


Walter O. Lambeth, Jr. 
Fred H. Moore 
Stephen P. Pepe 
William P. Pinna 

O. Randolph Rollins 
James R. Safley 
Ronald V. Shearin 
William R. Stewart 
William F. Wright 


1969 

James P. Alexander 
Charles L. Haslam 
Christine Keller 


1970 

Eugene E. Derryberry 
James C. Frenzel 

C. William Reamer 
William E. Sumner 
Sue E. Utley 

Robert F. Weaver, Jr. 
J. Edward Weber 


1971 

Donald A. Daucher 
Thomas A. Harris 

Gail L. Richmond 
Frank P. Ward, Jr. 

J. Lofton Westmoreland 


1972 

Benjamin C. Abney 
William H. Adams 
Paul B. Erickson 
William T. Graves 
Stephen F. McLaughlin 
Cary A. Moomjiam, Jr. 
Glen A. Payne 

John A. Sherrill 

Karla W. simon 


1973 

James D. Garrison 
James C. Ray 
Eugene A. Ritti 
Nancy Russell Shaw 


1974 

Durant Williams Escott 
Johnnie L. Gallemore 
Ronald R. Janke | 


1975 
Robert H. Bartelt 


1976 
Benito H. Diaz 











Goal: $20,000 


Class Class Agent 


1930 Adlai C. Holler 
1931 
1932 A. E. Acey 
1933 
1934 Martell H. Twitchell 
/ 1935 Mack B. Stokes, Jr. 
1936 Carl W. Haley 
1937 
1938 John T. Greene 
| 1939 J. Clair Jarvis 
1940 Harold A. Milstead 
1941, ~Robert H. Stamey 
| 1942 Paul Carruth 
1943 
1944 Arthur M. Carlton 
1945 R. Delbert Byrum 
= 1946 Theodore E. Perkins 
| 1947 Edward F. Smith 
| 1948 W. Grady Burgin 
1949 
| 1950 Richard T. Commander 
} 195] J. Earl Richardson 
B} 1952 Carl E. Clasow 
| 1953 C. Harley Dickson 
| 1954 Albert F. Fisher 
| 1955 Thomas B. Stockton 
| 1956 Rufus H. Stark II 
1957 Robert E. James 
— -1958 M. E. Mullikin 
1} 1959 John E. Shelton III 
— 1960 
1961 Reginald W. Ponder 
1962 James R. Calloway 
1963 Harold E. Wright 
1964 Richard P. Heitzenrater 
1965 J. Paul Davenport 
1966 Frank A. Stith III 
1967 William R. Kyle, Jr. 
 : 1968 Franklin W. Grice 
1969 Benjamin F. Davis 
1970 John W. Daly 
1971 William H. Gattis 
1972 Roland T. Barnhardt 
1973 
) 1974 Philip L. Hathcock 
1975 Lane Hurley 
Kara Pierce Hurley 











——_ 


en se 


1976 


Subtotal of Gifts by 
Divinity Alumni 

_ Other Gifts 

| Total 


. 
| 


The Divinity School Fund 


Achieved: $19,065 


Number Number 
Solicited Donors 





26 6 
19 13 
29 12 
31 i 
26 7 
26 6 
23 4 
19 5 
23 8 
25 6 
17 13 
28 5 
29 8 
33 4 
27 9 
27 7 
38 6 
47 10 
31 12 
31 7 
38 6 
38 11 
61 23 
59 14 
61 12 
48 13 
61 15 
55 9 
59 7 
56 7 
57 6 
64 9 
56 9 
74 5 
74 13 
69 12 
69 8 
71 5 
66 9 
50 1 
85 4 
91 7 
63 8 
57 2 
65 3 
67 4 
TE 2 
379 

43 

2,232 422 


‘Administration Fund 
Achieved: $34,270 











Goal: $11,000 





Total 135 


Graduate School 


of Business 
Administration 
Donors 


Duke University appreciates all gifts 
which it receives. However, because 
of the restrictions of space, we have 
listed only the names of donors who 
have given $100 dollars or more to the 
Loyalty Fund during the 1976-77 
campaign year. 


Number 
‘Source Solicited 
Business Alumni 
Other Gifts 


Number % of Goal 
Donors Goal Achieved 


18 $11,000.00 
61 


79 $11,000.00 Siuled 


1972 
Prescott M. Little, Jr. 


1973 
James D. Kemp 


1974 
Charles R. Fyfe, Jr. 
James L. Pritchard 


1975 

Loran McLean Adams 
R. Jay Anthony 
Russell L. Creighton 
Brian V. Wilder 


Charman: W. Kenneth Goodson ’37, D.D. ’60 


Amount 
Paid 


$ 305.00 
1,142.50 
310.00 
305.00 
570.00 
195.00 
305.00 
130.00 
285.00 
317.50 
257.50 
445.00 
175.00 
285.00 
275.00 
210.00 
150.00 
285.00 
315.00 
400.00 
597.50 
245.00 
910.00 
449.50 
848.00 
584.50 
450.00 
160.00 
180.00 
200.00 
195.00 
170.00 
240.00 
268.00 
272.50 
350.00 
240.00 
190.00 
200.00 
5.00 
60.00 
131.00 
440.00 
40.00 
121.90 
65.00 


145.00 


$14,420.40 
$ 4,645.00 


$19,065.40 


Graduate School of Business 


Amount 
Paid 


$ 1,608.75 
$32,661.13 


$34,269.88 


Divinity 
School 
Donors 


Duke University appreciates all gifts 
which it receives. However, because 
of the restrictions of space, we have 
listed only the names of donors who 
have given $100 dollars or more to the 
Loyalty Fund during the 1976-77 
campaign year. 


1930 
Adlai C. Holler 
William E. Whitford 


1931 
W. Arthur Kale 
Jesse G. Wilkinson 


1932 
Raymond W. Council 


1933 

C. Wade Goldston 

D. Dillon Holt 

James Worth Lineburger 
Lee F. Tuttle 


1944 
Arthur M. Carlton 


1945 
Robert M. Fuqua 
Edwin R. Ruskin 


1948 
Melton E. Harbin 


1949 

Henry C. Duncan 
1950 

Francis B. Cook 

J. Spurgeon McCartt 
Ralph Miller 


1952 

Carl E. Glasow 

J. Sidney Lock 

C. Dwight Pyatt 
1953 

Kenneth A. Horn 
Forrest G. Nees 


1954 

Wallace H. Kirby 

Thomas Anderson Langford 
L. Carrol Yingling, Jr. 

1955 

Paul Wesley Aitken 

John S. Bird (memorial) 
George W. Thompson 


Divinity class of ’40 
records 76% participation. 


1934 

Clyde S. Boggs 

Martell H. Twitchell 
Wilson Osbourne Weldon 


1935 
Mack B. Stokes, Jr. 


1938 

Floyd M. Patterson 
1939 

H. Grady Hardin 
McMurray S. Richey 
194] 


Marion Wilson Nesbitt, Jr. 
Robert H. Stamey 


1943 
R. Harris Kesler 
Brooks B. Little 


Improvement Award: 
Business School—325% 
over last year! 


1956 
Charles B. Nesbitt 


1960 
Rodney Cain Brown 


1963 
B. Maurice Ritchie 


1964 
Richard P. Heitzenrater 


1965 
Eugene H. Lovell, Jr. 
Charles M. Smith 


1972 
Roland T. Barnhardt 
D. Michael Jordan 





‘The Graduate School Fund 


Goal: $40,000 


Vumber Vuomber % of Goal 
Source Solicited Donors Goal Ichieved 


Graduate Alumni 
Other Gilts 


Achieved: $35,965 
Chairwoman: Frances Dunham °52, Ph.D. ’63 


784 $40,000.00 


12 


Potal 9,190 826 $40,000.00 


Graduate 
School 
Donors 


Duke University appreciates all gifts 
which it receives. However, because 
of the restrictions of space, we have 
listed only the names of donors who 
have given $100 dollars or more to the 
Loyalty Fund during the 1976-77 
campaign year, 


1918 

Charles A. Reap 
1921 

M.S. Lewis 

1924 

H. Williarn Primakoff 
1925 

William S. Smith 
1926 

Marshall L. Pickens 
1927 

W. Frank Craven 
1928 

Emily C. Griffith 
1929 

Gay W. Allen 

Claud Grigg 
Blanche Clark Weaver 
1930 

Anne W. Garrard 
1931 


Raymond W. Council 
Kelly Lee Elmore 


1932 

Mary Kestler Clyde 
Argyle Glenn 

1933 

Harold Fern Peterson 
Eura V. Strother 
Sara E. Zirkle 

1934 

Helen Butts 

Owen Lee Goolsby 
Kermit L. Grogan 
1935 

William T. Miller, Jr. 
1936 

Edwina Deans 
Marcus E. Hobbs 
Philip M. Kirk 

Ellen Gunter Ward 


1937 

Lyne S. Few 
Herman Walker, Jr. 
1938 


Robert E. Kuhn 
Gorden Reid Wood 


1939 

Mary Covington Alden 
Mariana D. Bagley 

\. Sidney Boswell 
Donovan S. Correll 
Eunice Martha Moore 


1940 
Victor J. Baxt 


194] 

Robert W. Barnwell 

John D. Eidson 

Herbert Walter Hargreaves 
Boyde E. Hudson, Jr. 


Paul Vernon Petty 
Lee Anne Seawell 
1942 

\lbert L. Sturm, Jr. 


1943 


J. Donald MacLaurin 


1945 

Alona E. Evans 
Lennard Jay Wissow 
1948 

William S. Lamparter 
Margaret Harrell Miller 


1949 

Simon William Kantor 
Charles William Ralston 
Henry C. Sprinkler, Jr. 
Hilda Pope Willett 


1950 
William Long Miller 
Rembert A. Rogers, Jr. 


1951 

Frederick C. Frostick, Jr. 
Mary Wiles Knight 
William Hardman Poteat 
Delmar O. Seevers 


1952 
Charles W. Abshire 
James Lehman Hamrick 


William Augustus Williams, Jr. 


1953 

Charles C. Boone 
Joshua R. C. Brown 
Pauline Barnwell Dunne 
Sarah Virginia Laise 
James Mattox Moudy 
1954 

Charles F. Carroll 
Constance Mackey Harley 
Frank R. Olson 
McMurry S. Richey 


1955 

Dorothy Johnson Beavers 
Leo Earice Beavers 

Mary Blair Bowers 

John Herbert Hodges 
Charles B. Johnson 
Louise Berry Lee 

Earl W. Sandefur 


1956 
Lawrence C. Bliss 
Mary Olive Thomas 


1957 
John Allen Attaway 
Elizabeth Riley Morrison 


1958 
Barney L. Jones, Jr. 
Thomas Anderson Langford 


1959 

Monroe Joseph Cowan 
William B. Novoa 

Jo Anne Padgett 

W. Dean Power, Jr. 
John J. Tepaske 

1961 

William R. Harms 
Nancy Whedbee Mann 
F. Elaine Penninger 
1962 

Luckett Vanderford Davis 
1963 

Diane Testrake Merner 
John N. R. Score If 
1964 

George B. Clemans 


Imount 


Paid 


$25 674.52 
$10,290.50 


$35,965.02 


1965 

Dorothea Bell Boyst 
Frank Jordan, Jr. 

Earl W. Sandefur 
Kerry Franklin Schell 
Dan Stuart Thompson 
1966 

James G. Abert 

Anne Thornton Carson 


1967 

John C. Bernhardt, Jr. 
Thomas J. Grilliot 
Charles S. Murphy 
Leroy Paschal Smith 
Nell Petteway Talcott 


1968 

Harry Richard Beaudry 
Edmund A. Mason 
Edwin F. Pearson 
Martha Franck Rollins 
J. Robert Stottlemyer 
1969 

James R. Griffin 


1970 
M. Mamdouh Moussa 


1971 

John A. Fuller 

Brenda Walker Griffin 
1972 

Gail McMurray Gibson 
Richard P. Heitzendrater 
William H. Sites 
Robert B. Waterbor 
1973 

Dana Douglas Lesher 
1974 

Paul D. Escott 

1975 

William H. Brown 
Nancy Weigle Kraus 
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Parents, Faculty and Friend. 


The Parents Program 
Chairman: ‘Thomas S. Murphy 


Achieved: $94,342 


J. L. Abernethy 
Albert A. Adams 
Harold Adler 
Kenneth Ahmann 
Anthony A. Albanese 
Robert E. Anderson 
William C. Archie 
Peter A. Arturi 
David A. Baker 
Hillier L. Baker, Jr. 
Lovett Baker 

John S. Baldwin 
John H. Ball 

Foster Bam 

W. A. Barringer 
Gardner D. Beach 
Arthur M. Becker 
Ben Franklin Stores 
William D. Blake 
Arthur L. Blakeslee III 
John W. Blasecki, Sr. 
E. Jackson Bonney 
Richard C. Brand 
Alan J. Brandt 

F. G. Brehmer, Jr. 
Radford Brokaw 
Robert B. Bruce 

G. R. Buck 

Donald W. Bussmann 
Mrs. Clyde R. Butler 
John F. Butterworth 
Stephen Campanella 
John S. Cargile 

E. N. Carpenter 
Charley Carter 

Chi Chao Chiu 

John R. Cockle 
James H. Coffman 
Perry D. Cohn 
Thomas B. Coleman 
Richard B. Colgazier 
John A. Conant 
Bailey F. Condrey 
David Y. Cooper 
Vladimer Coric 

E. D. Crittenden, Jr. 
Edward S. Croft, Jr. 
Mrs. Donald L. Currie 
William J. Curtin 
Mrs. Evelyn M. Curtis 





Sam J. Cutler 

John H. Cutting 
John E. Dalrymple 
Douglas D. Danforth 
Sam P. Daniel, Jr. 

A. De Boer 

William T. Dobson 
Daniel D. Donovan ~ 
Mrs. Thomas T. Dunn 
Everett H. Erlick 
George W. Ewald 

J. P. Fairchild 
Raymond F. Farley 
Joseph A. Fiorillo 
Henry A. Foscue, Sr. 
Irwin S. Freedman 
Paul S. Fukushima 

R. L. Galloway : 
T. H. Geballe 
Thomas A. Geldermann 
W. H. Krome George 
Joel N. Gillespie 
Merle E. Gilliand 

E. T. Girvin 

Robert M. Gittlkeman 
Philip Glaser 

A. G. Glover 

George C. Graham 
Allen R. Greenlaw, Jr. 
J. C. Greenwald 

F. H. Gronauer 

L. C. Guest, Jr. 

Alvin Haas 

Gordon Hanes 

James W. Hanway 
Fred P. Harchelroad 
Marvin S. Hardin 
Sheldon Harper 
Donald E. Harris 
Ernest E. harris 
Arthur F. Harrison 
William H. Harrison 
L. C. Heist : 
Guy H. Hill 

Mrs. Marion B. Hinman 
Peter K. Hoglund 

H. H. Horton, Jr. 
James A. Howard 
James T. Howell 

W. H. Hutchens II 













































R. L. Ireland 
John Z. Jacoby 
A. M. Jenkins 
Howard E. Jessen 
William A. Johnson, Jr. 
Jack L. Jones 
Robert J. Kasper 
Thomas M. Keiser 
James L. Kelly 
H. A. Kern 

- Ralph W. Ketner 
A. R. Kilpatrick 
William J. Kirby 
Arthur S. Kish 
Mrs. Myron Kislak 
Lewis Krohn 
FRANCIS W. Kuhns 
Warren Kurzrock 
Sanford M. Leff 
H. G. Leggett, Jr. 
Arnold J. Levin 
J. Thomas Lindley, Sr. 
John R. Luce 
Morris C, Lumpkin 
John J. McCabe 
C. Blake McDowell, Jr. 


James K. McManus 
Eugene W. McNally 
Desmond J. McTighe 
John R. McVey 
William F. Maready 
Carl J. Marold 
Nicholas Maruscov 
Arnold C. Matthies 
Ezra Meir 

Harold S. Melcher 
Frank P. Mencio 
Harvey M. Meyerhoff 
William B. Mikita 
David H. Miller 
Melvin B, Miller 
Joseph Mix ‘ 
Joseph P. Mueller 
Paul A. Mueller, Jr. 
Edward U. Murphy 
Thomas S. Murphy 
Murray Foundation 
Robert M. Nash 
Sidney S. Nichols 
Raymond H. Nielsen 
William G. Ohaus 
Robert Oster 


University Faculty/Staff 
Charman: Barney L. Jones, Jr. 


Achieved: $17,574 


Medical Faculty/Staff 
Chairman: Richard S. Kramer 


Achieved: $28,649 


Paul Wesley Aitken 
Nels Anderson 

W. Waldo Beach 
Peter B. Bennett 
John O. Blackburn 
Lillian R. Blackmon 
Allan H. Bone 
Charles K. Bradsher 
Sidney H. Bragg 
Marianne S. Breslin 
William H. Briner 
Martin Bronfenbrenner 


George William Brumley, Jr. 


Charles Edward Buckley III 
Peter C. Burger 

Ewald W. Busse 

Arthur C. Chandler, Jr. 
Robert M. Colver 
David A. Davis 

Mary H. Dawson 

Susan C. Dees 

Irving T. Diamond 
Robert F. Durden 

Jiri Dvorak 

Jane G. Elchlepp 
Howard C. Filston 
Ernestine Fried| 
Charles R. Fyee, Jr. 
Anne W. Garrard 

Ila H. Gehman 

W. Scott Gehman 
Daniel T. Gianturco 


John Glasson 


James Francis Glenn 
J. Leonard Goldner 
Richard A. Goodling 
Walter Gordy 
Pauline Gratz 
J. Caulie Gunnells 
Merel H. Harmel 
J. Deryl Hart 
Charles L. Haslam 
Henry Hellmers 
Albert Heyman 
Frederick Hine 
Marcus S. Hobbs 
W. Kenneth Howard 
H. M. Hoyler 
Allan S. Hurlburt 
Jacqueline Jackson 
John A. Jarrell, Jr. 
Charles Johnson 
Barney L. Jones, Jr. 
. W. Arthur Kale 
Samuel L. Katz 


Patrick D. Kenan 
Thomas DeArman Kinney 
Deborah W. Kredich 
Nicholas Michael Kredich 
Luvern H. Kunze 
Thomas Anderson Langford 
Elvin R. Latty 

Charles H. Livengood, Jr. 
Charles E. Llewellyn 
Michael Eugene McLeod 
Horst Meyer 

M. Victor Michalak 
Stanley B. Morse 

Marion Wilson Nesbitt, Jr. 
John B. Nowlin 

Yashuiko Nozaki 

Guy L. Odom 

Fearguhus O’Foghuludha 
Robert T. Osborn 

Harry A. Owen, Jr. 
Erdman B. Palmore 
Harold T. Parker 
George R. Parkerson, Jr. 
Olan L. Petty 

Leland R. Phelps 

Jane Philpott 

Raymond W. Postlethwait 
William Hardman Poteat 
Rufus H. Powell III 
Philip C. Pratt 

Richard L. Predmore 
Galen W. Quinn 

Charles William Ralston 
Michael K. Reedy 

Reed Rice 

McMurray S. Richey 

B. Maurice B. Ritchie 
Roscoe R. Robinson 
Norman F. Ross 

Edna E. Royal 

R. Wayne Rudles 

David C. Sabiston, Jr. 
Aaron P. Sanders 
William W. Shingleton 
John D. Shytle 

James B. Sidbury, Jr. 
George Addison Silver III 
R. Glen Smiley 

Leroy Paschal Smith 
Joachim R. Sommer 
Delford L. Stickel 
Howard A. Strobel 

I. H. Talton 

Malcolm Paul Tyor 
Joseph A. C. Wadsworth II 


John I: Osterman 

F. W. Oswald 

Young Kun Pak 

Gus R. Pape 

Ellison W. Phelps 
Spencer K. Phillips 
Richard E. Pivirotto 
Donald C. Powell 
Reinhard Preuschoff 
Albert M. Price 
Edward Prince 
Harold-E. Pugh 
Elliott G. Raskin 
William H. Rea 
Arthur H. Reeve 
Hugh E. Reynolds 
Mrs. Helen R. Rhodes 
Milton P. Ritter 
Albert D. Roberts 
John T. Roche 
Godfrey A. Rockefeller 
Russell F. Romeyn 
Harry L. Rosenthal 
Frank D. Ross, Jr. 
Henry R. Rossell 
Otto Sahmel 


Hilda P. Willett 
William P. Wilson 
Max A. Woodbury 
James B. Wyngaarden 
Charles R. Young 


Sidney R. Saltz 
Stanley Saltzman 

P. D. Sanborn 

Wilton T. Sanders, Jr. 
Fred P. Sawezyn 
Charles F. Schadt, Sr. 
Mrs. William Schoene, Jr. 
William A. Schroeder 
F. A. Schultz 

Donald C. Schweizer 
Robert V. Sellers 
Mrs. Annabelle Shepherd 
Mrs. Anna Sklarov 
Donald C. Slawson 
Lloyd T. Smith 
Robert V. Smith 

Sam Spadafora 

Paul E. Spears 

Mrs. Edward H. Starr 
John Stauffer 

Robert Steiger 
Leonard Steinlauf 

R. Steinschneider 
Alan L. Streusand 
Harold R. Sumner, Jr. 
Theodore J. Susac 


House Staff 
Chairman: Dr. Walter Lusk 
Achieved: $8,528 


Neil C. Brown 

Margaret Goetsch z 
Thomas R. Harris 
Walter E. Heyse 

Walter C. Lusk 


M. L. Sussman 
Howard P. Swanson 
George S. Tan 

R. W. Thrower 

R. F. Todd 

Richard Tucker 
Aino Tuul 

Alfred Viana 

Julius Vogel 

Robert L. Voigt 
Alfred B. Von Klemperer 
W. H. Weber 
Charles L. A. Wehr 
Albert M. Weis 
Harold D. White 
John J. White 
Charles P. Williams 
James W. Williams 
W._T. Wilson, Jr. 
Mrs. Lois F. Wolpert 
David A. Wright 
William H. Wynn 
Francis Yu 





Harold J. Lynch, Jr. 
James A. McFarland 
Frank C. McMains 
Allen D. Puppel 
Gerald P. Rodnan 


Over 250 Companies Match Duke Alumni Gifts in 1976-77 


Since 1954, Duke University has derived substantial income from gifts of alumni, 
parents, and friends matched by corporations. During the 1976-77 campaign, 
$84,023 was received to match Loyalty Fund contributions. This is an increase 
of almost $30,000 over last year. Alumni are encouraged to take advantage of the 
corporate matching program and to encourage companies not already matching 
gifts to establish programs. This year’s participants are listed below: 


Abex Corporation 

Aetna Life & Casualty 

\irco, Incorporated 

Air Products & Chemicals 

Alcoa Foundation 

Allied Chemical 

American Brands 

American Broadcasting Company 

American Enka Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph 

AMF Foundation, Incorporated 

Amoco Foundation 

Amstar Corporation 

Anaconda Company 

Armco Corporation 

Armstrong Cork 

Arthur Andersen & Company 

Arthur G. McKee & Company 

Arthur Young Foundation 

\. S. Abell Company 

Ashland Oil 

\dantic-Richfield Foundation 

Austin Foundation 

Bank of America 

Bank of New York 

Bechtec Foundation 

Ben Franklin Store 

Bethlehem Steel 

Blount Foundation, Incorporated 

Blue Bell, Incorporated 

Bristol-Myers Fund 

Burlington Industries 

Burroughs-Wellcome 

Campbell Soup company 

Carpenter Steel Foundation 

Carrier Corporation Foundation 

Celanese Chemical Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Champion International Corporation 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chevron U.S.A., Incorporated 

CIBA Pharmaceutical 

Citibank 

Cities Service Foundation 

Citizens & Southern Fund 

Coca-Cola Company 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Colonial Penn Group, Inc. 

Combustion Engineering 

Commercial Credit Companies Foundation 

Connecticut General Insurance Corporation 

Connecticut Mutual 

Continental Can Company, Incorporated 

Continental Oil company 

Corning Glass Works Foundation 

CPC International 

Crocker National Bank 

Crown Crafts, Incorporated 

Crum & Forster Insurance Company 

Dana Corporation Foundation 

Deering Milliken, Incorporated 

Dekalb Foundation 

Diamond Shamrock Corporation 

Digital Equipment Corporation 

Dow Chemical 

Dow Corning Corporation 

Dresser Foundation 

Dun & Bradstreet 

Eastman Kodak 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States 

Ethyl Corporation 

Exxon Education Foundation 

Fargo Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 

Federated Department Stores 

Fireman’s Fund American Foundation 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

First & Merchants Corporation 

First Boston Corporation 

First National Bank of Chicago 

First National City Bank of New York 

First National Foundation, Incorporated 

Fluor Foundation 

Ford Motor Company Fund 

Foster Wheeler Energy Corporation 


Foxboro Company Foundation 

GAF 

Gannett Newspaper Foundation 

G. D. Searle & Company 

General Dynamics 

General Electric Foundation 

General Foods Fund 

General Telephone Company 

General Telephone Company of Florida 
Gibbs & Hill, Incorporated 

Gillette Company 

Gillies International 

Goldman, Sachs & Company 

Gould, Incorporated 

Grace Foundation, Incorporated 

Graybar Electric Company, Incorporated 
GTE Sylvania 

Gulf & Western Foundation 

Gulf Oil 

Halliburton Company 

Hanes Corporation 

Harris Bank 

Harris Corporation 

Haskins & Sells Foundation, Incorporated 
Hercules 

Hewitt Associates 

Hewlett-Packard 

H. J. Heinz Company Foundation 
Hoerner-Waldorf Corporation 
Hoffman-La Roche Foundation 
Honeywell 

Hoover Company 

Hughes Aircraft 

ICI America 

Illinois Bell 

INA Corporation 

Ingersoll-Rand Company 

Inland Container Corporation Foundation 
Inmont Corporation 

Integon Corporation 

International Business Machines Corporation 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 
International Paper Company Foundation 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Interpace Corporation 

Irving One Wall Street Foundation 
Jefferson-Pilot Corporation 

Jersey Central Power 

John Hancock Mutual Life 
Johns-Manvyille, Incorporated 
Johnson & Higgins 

Johnson & Johnson 

Johnson's Wax Fund 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. Foundation 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
Kaiser Industries Corporation 
Keller, Mauney, Claxton 

Kelly Springfield 

Harris & Eliza Kempner Fund 
Kendall Company Foundation 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Kerr-McGee Foundation 

Kidder Peabody Foundation 
Kimberly-Clark Foundation 
Kiplinger Foundation, Incorporated 
Koppers Company Foundation 
Kraftco Corporation 

Lever Brothers Company 

Levi Strauss & Company 

Liberty Life Insurance 

Liggett Group 

Loews Welfare Fund 

Lukens Steel Foundation 

Lybrand Foundation 

McGuire, Woods & Battle 
Manufacturers Hanover Foundation 
Marathon Oil Company 

Martin Marietta Corporation 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Mead Johnson & Company Foundation 
Mellon Bank N.A. 

Merck Company Foundation 
Metropolital Life 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Mobil Foundation 

Monsanto Fund 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
Morgan-Worcester 

Motorola Foundation 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 

Mutual Life Insurance of New York 

National Steel Corporation 

National Lead Industries 

Nationwide Foundation 





United Technologies Corporation 





NCR Foundation 

New England Gas & Electric 

New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 

New York Times Foundation 

North American Phillips 

Northern Trust Company Charitable Trust 

Northwestern Bell 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 

Occidental Petroleum 

Oglebay Norton Foundation 

Ohaus Scale Corporation 

Olin Corporation Charitable Trust 

O'Melveny & Myers 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas 

Owens Illinois 

Oxford Industries, Incorporated 

Pacific Resources, Incorporated 

Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Company 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell Foundation 

Pennwalt Foundation 

Pepperidge Farm 

Pepsico Foundation, Incorporated 

Pfizer, Incorporated 

Phelps Dodge Foundation 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

Philmar, Incorporated 

Pitney Bowes, Incorporated 

Pittsburgh National Foundation 

PPG Industries 

Prentice-Hall Incorporated 

Price Waterhouse 

Provident Life & Accident Insurance 

Prudential Insurance Company 

Pullman, Incorporated 

Quaker Oats Foundation 

Ralston-Purina Company 

Raytheon Company 

Reliance Electric Company 

Rich Foundation, Incorporated 

R. J. Reynolds — 

Rockefeller Family & Associates 

Rockwell International Trust 

Rohm & Haas Company 

St. Regis Paper 

Sanders Associates, Incorporated 

Schering Foundation 

SCM Foundation 

Scott Paper Company Foundation 

Security Pacific Corporation 

Sherwin-Williams 

Simmons Company 

Simpson Timber Company 

Skelly Oil Company Foundation 

Smith Kline & French 

Southeast First National Bank 

Southern New England Telephone Company 

Southland Corporation 

Sperry Rand Corporation 

Stand Oil Company 

State Mutual Life Assurance company 
of America 

Stauffer Chemical Company 

Stone & Webster, Inc. 

Sun Oil Company 

Tenneco Foundation 

Texas Eastern 

Texas Instruments Foundation 

Textron Charitable Trust 

Time, Incorporated 

Times Mirror 

Toyota Motor Sales 

Transamerica Corporation 

Travelers Corporation 

Trust Company of Georgia Foundation 

TRW Foundation, Incorporated r 

Turner Construction Company Z 
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Union Camp Corporation 
Union Electrical Steel Corporation 
Uniroyal, Incorporated 














United Virginia Bankshares 
U.S. Leasing International, Incorporated 
U.S. Trust Company of New York. 
Viana, Alfred 

Warner-Lambert Company 

Weeden & Company 

Wells Fargo & Company 

Westinghouse Educational Foundation 
Westvaco Foundation 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

Wolverine World Wide Incorporated 
Xerox Corporation 
Young & Rubicam Foundation 
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Looking Ahead: The 1977-78 Campaign 
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In June, the Financial Support Committee of the Alumni National Council* 
approved a goal of $1,400,000 for the ’77-°78 Loyalty Fund drive, which is broken 
down in the following manner-.: 





Trinity College of Arts and Sciences $ 582,000 

School of Engineering 75,000 

) School of Nursing 23,000 
School of Medicine 310,000 
School of Law 125,000 

) Graduate School ag 45,000 
Graduate School of Business Administration 25,000 

Divinity School 20,000 

School of Forestry and Environmental Studies 20,000 
Undesignated 175,000 

$1,400,000 


While $1,400,000 represents a significant increase over this year’s record total, 
__ the goal was set only after lengthy examination of the University’s financial re- 
quirements for the coming year. 

Attainment of the new goal not only will require the continued support of this 
year’s 10,000 contributors, but also depends on the participation of alumni who 
have not given recently to the University. When the fund appeals arrive in the 

| mail this fall or when your class agent calls, please give the Duke Loyalty Fund 
and the $1,400,000 goal your consideration and your support. 


*committee members listed on page 1. 





Loyalty Fund: Five Year Perspective 


1,023 524 


1,156,420 








Dr. William EF. King 
4434 Sunny Court 
Durham, WN. C. 27705 
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4434 Sunny Court 
Durham, NC 27705 
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Reading in poor light will ruin your eyes. Right? 

Wrong. 

‘*Reading in dim light may be fatiguing just like it’s 
fatiguing to walk two miles,’ says Dr. Joseph A. C. 
Wadsworth M.D.°39, chairman of the ophthalmology depart- 
ment at Duke’s medical center. *‘But you’re not hurting 
your legs by walking, and you won't damage your eyes by 
using them, even if you don’t have enough light.” 

That inadequate lighting is harmful is just one of dozens 
of misconceptions about eyes and eye care that Wadsworth 
has heard again and again since he finished medical school 
here 38 years ago. He came back to Duke in 1965 to head 
the Eye Center. 

Most of the scare stories about eyesight are myths. 

Carrots, touted to be good for the eyes, have ‘‘absolutely 
nothing to do with improving vision. A deficiency in vitamin 
A can retard night vision,’ he says, ‘‘but vitamin A is 
plentiful in butter, egg yolk, cheese, liver, fish oils, 
tomatoes and many other vegetables. 

**No one eating close to a normal diet needs to worry 
about it.”” 

What about wearing somebody else’s glasses that may. be 
too strong or too weak? 

‘‘It may be uncomfortable because everything is 
blurred,’ he explains, “‘and you have to call on more muscles 
to focus, but there’s no harm in it.” 

What’s morea person can neither read too much nor hold 
a book too closely, although such practices also can be 
tiring to eye muscles after extended periods. 

A child who shows a tendency to be cross-eyed, however, 
should be taken to an ophthalmologist as soon as possible so 
that the problem can be corrected. The notion that the 
child will outgrow the condition is false, and waiting until 
the child is six or seven years old can result in permanently 
weakened vision in one eye. 

Is rinsing out the eyes important? 

‘It’s completely unnecessary unless you get something in 
your eye,”’ the ophthalmologist says. Most commercial eye 
drops will make pollen or pollution irritated eyes feel 
fresher and look whiter—but they have a ‘side effect. 

“The drops work by shrinking the size of swollen blood 
vessels in the white of the eye,” he explains. ‘‘But after 
the drops wear off, the eyes may be redder than they were 
originally. If the drops are used frequently, chronic 
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redness can result because the tiny vessels lose their ability 
to contract normally.” 

People should ask their druggist about drops without 
“‘vasoconstricting’” chemicals, he says. Better yet, use a 
teaspoon of boric acid in a pint of water. The boric acid and 
water solution is more healthful and cheaper. 

‘Of course, he adds, “‘boric acid doesn’t come in as 
pretty containers.’’ Contrary to popular opinion, people who 
wear glasses need not have their prescriptions nor their eyes 


checked every year so long as they are comfortable and their 


vision is normal. A slight change in the strength of glasses, 
which can be made almost every year, is both expensive and 
unnecessary. 

In late life, however, people often lose the ability fo focus 


on close objects, as their natural lenses stiffen. And when 
cataracts occur, he says, the clouded lenses should be 
surgically removed. 

‘Surgeons remove the entire lens, and so it won't grow 
back any more than an appendix will grow back,” he says. 
‘‘After surgery, the patient needs either spectacles or contact 
lenses in order to see clearly.” 

The Duke ophthalmologist finds people who fear that a 
contact lens may actually get lost behind the eye—or slip 
into the brain. This cannot happen, he assures them. 

What are the hazards of sitting glued to the TV set, as 
children sometimes do? 

‘*Watching too much will affect your brain before it hurts 
your eyes,’ he says. ‘“There is a tiny amount of radiation, 
but it’s not in any way harmful as far as we now know. 

“If a person sits three inches away from the television 
tube all day for 10 years, he might get more radiation than is 
advisable. If he sits back where he would normally, there’s 
no problem. 

Can promiscuous sexual activity make you blind? 

‘*That’s what the straight-laced Victorians used to say to 
frighten young people, and that’s absolutely incorrect,” 
Wadsworth says. Syphilis, a disease passed by sexual 
contact, can eventually cause blindness if untreated. 

But there are real dangers to the eyes. They include 
BB guns, sunlamps, acetylene torches, automobile batteries, 
caustic chemicals and lawn mowers. 


‘‘Without proper protection, the eyes’ lenses can magnify - 


the light from sunlamps and welding torches and burn a 
hole in the back of the eye just as a magnifying glass can 
burn a hole in a leaf,’’ he says. ‘“The same is true for 
watching eclipses without protection, and the sensitive retinal 
cells will never regenerate.” 

Gasoline lawn mowers can throw rocks and sticks with 
great force. Acid-filled automobile batteries leaking 
hydrogen gas can explose if inspected with a match or if a 
jump cable causes sparks. 

Any caustic materials like acids or alkalis should be 
flushed immediately from the eyes with large quantities of 
water, he says. Don’t tr:’ to neutralize one of these 
chemicals with other chemicals because it’s easy to overdo 
. DAVID WILLIAMSON 


Williamson is a writer in the medical center. 











For women, new roles mean new stresses 


When a woman leaves such traditional female roles as 
homemaker, secretary or nurse, does she enter the world of 
stress-related illness? Or do her attitudes influence her health 
more than her role? = 

These are some of the questions Nancy Fugate Woods, 
associate professor of nursing at Duke’s medical center, is 
trying to answer in a study supported by a $3,700 grant from 
the American Nurses Foundation. 

The study, part of her work toward a Ph.D. in 
epidemiology at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, involves about 150 married women between the ages 
of 20 and 40. It is an attempt to discover what factors 
influence the rates at which women become ill and what 
factors influence their behavior during illness. 

‘‘] hope to get a better feel for what the problems are 
and ideas for how to help cope with the broad social change 
of more and more women entering the labor force and 
continuing to be employed even while they are married and 
have children,’’ Woods says. 

‘‘From an epidemiologic standpoint,’’ she says, “‘I’m 
trying to find out if there are women who are at high risk 
for getting sick, in part induced by stress. 

‘‘From a nursing standpoint,’’ she adds, ‘*I’m looking 
at broad health care needs of an understudied group— 
women, particularly employed women. Nurses have a 
responsibility to look at interventions that can either 
reduce stress from the environment or help learn better 
ways of coping.” 

Woods is trying to answer several questions. 

‘*First, do women who are traditional or feminist in 
orientation describe their health status differently?’’ she 


asks. ‘‘The traditional stereotype is that it’s okay for women — 

to express their illness. Does the woman’s attitude make a 

difference in the number of symptoms she reports? 
‘*Second, are women in nontraditional roles expressing 


more symptoms related to anxiety?”’ Traditional roles can 


include work outside the home, Woods points out, 
such as secretarial work or elementary school teaching, 
while nontraditional roles may vary from driving a truck to 
being a brain surgeon. 

‘*Third, there might be value in looking at how a woman's 
sex-role orientation compares with what she actually does,” 
she says. ‘‘As long as her attitude structure supports what 
she’s doing, it may not matter (in terms of her health) what 
she does. 

“If her attitudes and roles are not congruent, she might 
exhibit more symptoms or signs of stress,”’ she suggests. 
For example, she says, some homemakers may feel they are 
being limited in their own personal development while other 
women ‘‘may be getting shoved into the labor force by the 
economic crunch and the tide of the women’s movement 
when they think they need to be at home.” 

In addition to determining in what situations women are 
more likely to report symptoms of illness, Woods will 
examine differences among women in their use of health 
services. 

The women in the study are interviewed in their homes 
and asked to keep a diary of family health for three weeks. 
Later, Woods hopes to analyze the data for the rest of the 
family members and study interrelationships among them, 
including the effect of family variables on spouses’ and 
children’s symptoms and behavior during illness. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Duke to help mount 


major musical shows 


As many as six original musicals are to 
be produced each year on the Duke 
campus, then sent on tour when the newly 
formed American Musical Theater Center 
debuts next year. 

The producing organization, privately 
financed at about $1 million, is expected 
to establish the University as a major 
alternative to shows opening in New 
York. 

Plans for the pioneering center, to be 
based at Page Auditorium; were 
announced in mid-September by Duke 
President Terry Sanford and Broadway 
producer Dick Adler, the men who originated 
the idea five years ago. 

The center will be managed by Grace 
J. Rohrer, former secretary of cultural 
resources for North Carolina. Executive 
director will be Adler, known for such 
hits as ‘Pajama Game” and ‘‘Damn 
Yankees.” 

Sanford, who said serious planning 
started a year ago, explained that while 
none of the money comes from the 
University, it will have a one-third interest 
in the project. 

“If there are profits,’ he said at a press 
conference, “‘Duke will share them.” 

“‘Escape,”’ the first production, will be 
based on the life and afterlife of escape 
artist Harry Houdini. That part has not 
been cast but Anita Morris, a native of 
Durham who was at the press conference, 
will play the female lead. 

Each show will be produced at Page 
and have its tryout in the 1,500-seat 
auditorium before a lengthy pre-Broadway 
tour. By using various facilities at Duke 
and making sets and costumes here, Adler 
said, it will be possible to mount original 
musicals for well under the current New 
York cost of $850,000 to $1.2 million. He 
expects they can be done for $500,000 
apiece. 

Adler said that spiraling costs, driven 
up by theatrical unions, explain the dirth 
of original musicals on Broadway. Only 
three were produced this past season, 
according to Variety, and one of them, 
‘Music Is,”’ proved a $650,000 flop for 
Adler. The year before another Adler 
original, with a score by Richard Rodgers, 
folded at a loss of more than $1 million. 

“When Terry and I first talked about 
this five years ago, I told him I thought 
the original musical was an endangered 
species,’’ Adler said. ‘‘Heretofore, there 
would have been 20 to 30 new musicals 
in New York in a season. When Terry 
and | talked, the number was down to 


eight or ten. Now only three, of which 
two, ‘Annie’ and ‘I Love My Wife,’ were 
hits.”” 

He said that of the three newspapers 
in New York ‘‘very heavy weight’’ is on 
the New York Times. “‘If you lose the 
Times, you're in big trouble.’’ Times 
reviews were negative for Adler’s last 
two shows. 

*“ “Music Is’ was a critical success and 
a box office success and a popular success 
in Seattle and Washington,” he explained. 
““When it went to New York, the 
audiences loved it before it was reviewed. 
It was only after the reviews that they 
didn’t come. Don’t ask me why. All I 
know is that it’s not right that the fate of 
150 people depends on whether one or two 
men turn thumbs up or down.” 

Sanford said the University would 
profit further in that students in all 
fields—business, law, music—would have 
a chance to see firsthand a musical in 
the making. It was part of the school’s 
agreement with the American Musical 
Theater Center that New York artists 
brought in for the shows would lecture on 
their specialties. 

There will be small productions with 
three or four people and large works with 
as many as 40. Occasionally there may be 
a revival but the stress will be on original 
works. 

Adler, a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina, chose Duke because 
of his friendship with Sanford and because 
there were no encumbrances on the 
campus. 

‘There is no drama department and 
they have marvelous facilities,’’ Adler 
said, They also have the esthetic back- 
ground that is necessary to make this fun 
to do as well as profitable. And we feel 
it will be profitable.” 


Epoch’s $135 million 
is largest drive ever 


Duke University raised $135.5 million 
during its Epoch Campaign which ended 
July 1. It was the largest development drive 
ever undertaken by the privately endowed, 
Methodist-affiliated school. 

The campaign produced $32.1 million in 
the past fiscal year alone, a year that 
resulted in ‘more million-dollar gifts to Duke 
than to any other educational institution in 
America during the same period,’’ says 
Terry Sanford, president of the University. 

When Duke first announced the campaign 
in the fall of 1973, the goal was set at $162 
million. In light of the severe recession of 
1974-75, Sanford says, the drive ‘‘more than 
met reasonable expectations. 





Following the announcement of a center to produce original musicals at Duke, 
President Terry Sanford, center, meets on the Page Auditorium stage with Anita 
Morris, who will have a lead in the first show, and Grover Dale, who will direct and 
choreograph the production. 


““It was the most successful drive in the 
University’s history,’ he says, ‘‘and we 
still have a substantial number of gifts we 
expect this fall as a direct result of the 
Epoch Campaign. The effort sustains our 
belief that Duke is one of that small group 
of private universities capable of raising 25 
million or more a year.”’ 

The Epoch Campaign was designed to 


provide funds to meet University needs in 
four major areas: 

> Maintaining and strengthening the 
quality of the faculty through the establish- 
ment of additional endowed professorships; 
> Enabling qualified students of any 
economic background to attend Duke by 
increasing student aid resources; 

> Assisting both students and faculty 


by increasing the University’s endowment 
funds for library acquisitions, research and 
plant operations and maintenance; 

> Meeting certain immediate needs in 
medicine and research, recreation and the 
arts by planning and constructing long- 
needed facilities. 

Says J. David Ross, vice president for 
institutional advancement, *“The major area 
where designated funds fell short of the goal 
was in money for establishment of additional 
endowed professorships. The University will 
continue to seek more funds for this 
purpose.” 

Ross adds that although the Epoch 
Campaign started *‘in a period of economic 
uncertainty, it was successful in raising the 
level of gifts to the University as well as 
broadening the base of support.” 

In each major fund-raising area— 
individuals, foundations, corporations and 
deferred gifts—between 20 and 30 percent 
increases were recorded during the Epoch 
campaign as compared with previous capital 
fund-raising efforts. 

Of the $135-plus million pledged and 
in-hand, more than $34 million came from 
individuals, including trustees, faculty and 
staff, alumni, parents, students and friends 
of the University, and from testamentary 
trusts. 

Corporations gave more than $12.5 
million. Foundations were credited with 
gifts of more than $27.6 million. The Duke 
Endowment, beyond its normal major 
support to the University, gave $20.4 million 
to the campaign. 

Gifts from ‘‘special sources,”” including 
Duke-related trusts, came to $8 million. 
Religious and other groups, including the 
United Methodist Church, were credited 
with $7.2 million. 

Government grants eligible for inclusion 
in Epoch Campaign came to $15 million, 
and *‘gifts-in-kind’’—such as rare 
books and works of art donated to the 
University, and a boat used for research at 
the Duke Marine Laboratory at Beaufort, 
N.C.—added up to about $8 million. 
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Designated funds raised during the 
campaign include $5.7 million for endowed 
professorships; $10.6 million for financial 
aid to students; and $7.8 million in library, 
faculty research and physical plant 
endowment. 

A total of $48.8 million was raised for 
construction and renovation, including $18.9 
million for Medical Center construction and 
another $21 million for expanded hospital 
facilities. 

A total of $54.5 million was earmarked to 
support existing operations and programs. 

Edwin L. Jones, Jr., BSE’44 of Charlotte, 
chairman of the campaign steering committee, 
notes that 2,000 volunteers took part in the 
effort and called the campaign ‘‘one of the 
most ambitious capital fund drives ever 
mounted in the field of higher education.” 


Blue Devils start 
the season slowly 


In the first home season opener since 

1966 and the largest opening day crowd 
ever to witness the Blue Devils play in 
Durham, East Carolina jumped to an 
early lead and led 10-3 at halftime although 
Duke twice was inside the 20-yard line but 
managed only a field goal in the first half. 
In the second half, the Blue Devils evened 
the count at 10-10 when Mike Dunn 
connected with Jeff Comer on a 59-yard 
scoring pass. Then, late in the fourth 
quarter, East Carolina drove to the Duke 
28 where quarterback Jimmy Southerland 
scored. The extra point conversion gave 
East Carolina a 17-10 lead but on the 
following kickoff, Craig Hoskins returned 
the ball 58 yards to the East Carolina 

40. On the next play, Mike Dunn 
connected with senior split-end Tom Hall 
for 30 yards, putting the Blue Devils on 
the 10-yard line with but over a minute 
remaining. Dunn hit Hall at the 4-yard 
line, where he was knocked out of bounds: 
Dunn then carried into the end zone on 
the following play on a quarterback 
keeper. With 1:02 left in the game, the 
score stood at 17-16. The Blue Devils 
elected to go for the two-point conversion 
and Dunn was stopped at the 2-yard line 
when the East Carolina linebacker blitzed 
in on the short side of the field. 

The following week, when the Blue 
Devils went to Ann Arbor to face the No. 
| team in the nation, a crowd of 104,072 
showed up for a game billed as a Michigan 
rout. But the Blue Devils kept the 
Wolverines busy for the entire game. With 
12 minutes remaining in the fourth 
quarter, Scott Wolcott kicked a field goal 
that closed the gap to 14-9. When it looked 
as if the Blue Devils might surprise the 
Wolverines, quarterback Rick Leach led 
Michigan on an 80-yard scoring drive that 
made the score 21-9 with a little over five 
minutes remaining. Mike Dunn led the 
Blue Devils down to the Michigan l-yard 
line when the clock ran out, making the 
final score 21-9. 


Medical admissions— 
only 1 in 40 get in 


In a cluster of windowless offices atop 
the medical school’s main tower, 
applications are already piling up for next 
fall's entering medical class. Nobody 
knows at this point who will be admitted 
and who will be rejected, but the ratio 
won t vary much from that of the past few 
years—only one out of 40 will get in. 

But those who are turned away will 
receive a careful hearing. Unlike most 
medical schools, says the head of medical 
admissions, Duke will interview nearly 


On the first day Duke football players reported to the practice field, former coach 
Wallace Wade spoke briefly to the squad—the first time he has made one of his visits 
in several years. Now 85, Wade coached the Blue Devils for 16 seasons, leaving the 
University in 1950 to become commissioner of the Southern Conference. Duke’s 
stadium was renamed in his honor in 1967. Coach at Vanderbilt and Alabama before 
coming to Duke, Wade guided the Duke teams to six conference championships. 


half of the some 4,000 applicants. 

Duke has for the past five years 
admitted 114 students each year. The 
applicant pool has grown by about 1,000 in 
that period. 

So the admissions statistics boil down to 
this—4,000 medical school applicants, 
almost 2,000 interviewed, 114 admitted. 

While this means that a lot of people 
don’t get in at Duke, most applicants have 
applied at six or eight different schools, so 
they may make it somewhere else. 

Dr. Suydam Osterhout, an associate 
dean of the medical school who has been 
chief of admissions since 1966, says that 
the screening is rigorous and time- 
consuming and is divided into three parts. 

For any candidate who is competitive, 
an interview is arranged. A troika 
composed of Osterhout and two medical 
faculty members (on a rotating basis) 
interview applicants at Duke if, they live 
within 300 miles of Durham. The 
committee members consult applications, 
recommendations and transcripts before 
the students arrive for interviews. Each 
member of the troika rate the applicant 
with a number and the three numbers are 
averaged. 

pplicants beyond the 300-mile radius 
ure interviewed by regional representa- 


tives—medical school alumni who volunteer 


for the work, then forward a report to 
the admissions committee. Four times a 
year the committee sends a two-person 
team from Duke to schools of high academic 
standing to talk with good students. 

The admissions troika vote on the 
people interviewed by regional representa- 
tives and by recruiting teams just as it 
does on local interviews. 

Then, at a meeting of the 22-member 
admissions committee, members of the 
troika ‘‘present’’ the most competitive 
applicants to the group, buttressed by lots 
of data. 

In this screening process almost all 
alumni children are interviewed and are 
reviewed by the full committee and the 
dean—even though acceptances are 
competitive. Even so, children of alumni 
are offered acceptances at a higher rate 
than the applicant pool as a whole. 

‘All things being equal, we try to help 
alumni children get in,”’ says Osterhout. 

A glance at the figures also shows that 
children from medical families, whether 
Duke or not, comprise about 40 percent 
of the typical entering class. 

This is not a matter of preferential 
treatment but simply that these applicants 
have a better,understanding of a demands 
of a medical career as well as greater 
exposure to medical care. 
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2 “TF talked with one entering student who 
had scrubbed in with his father 300 times,”’ 


says Osterhout. ‘‘And this was before he 
ever came to medical school.”’ 

The first year of Duke’s medical 
program is demanding, says Osterhout, 
because it compresses into one year the 
basic sciences that most medical schools 
spread out over two years. 

Yet Duke’s attrition rate is low, he 
says, because their screening is pains- 
takingly done. 

Osterhout not only talks with students 
on the way in but he also sees those who 
withdraw from the program. 

“It is almost always a motivation 
problem, not an academic failing,”’ he 
says. They simply didn’t know what it 
would mean to attend classes for eight 
hours and then study for another six every 
day, he says. Most withdrawals come 
during the first year. 


When more expected, 
is preaching better? 


A research project to determine how 
attitudes and expectations for preaching 
may affect the quality of preaching in the 
local church has been launched jointly by 
Duke and a dozen churches in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Under sponsorship of the Duke Divinity 
School and the Logan Preaching Mission 
of Rutherfordton’s United Methodist 
Church, the study is expected to take 
about two months to complete. 

“It is based on the thesis that when 
excellence is expected, higher standards 
are often realized,’’ says John K. 
Bergland, associate professor of 
homiletics at Duke, who is directing the 
study. Homiletics deals with composition 
and delivery of sermons from the pulpit. 


Bergland points out that through inter- 
views, lay and clergy meetings, and 
answers to questionnaires, the members 
of the various churches ‘“‘will raise their 
consciousness of good preaching.” 

_ The late F.W.H. Logan, a 
Rutherfordton physician, established a 
fund which annually for the past 15 years 
has brought to the community ‘‘one of the 
outstandingly significant preachers of our 
day to preach and lecture,”’ the Duke 
professor says. 

Adding that persons in the Ruther- 
fordton, N.C., area are thus, enabled to 
“‘hear preaching of international acclaim,” 
Bergland says he believes this year’s 
Logan Preacher, Dr. Jamison Jones, 
president of Iliff Theological Seminary in 
Denver, Colo., will serve “both as catalyst 
and worthy model for the study.” 

Members of select congregations will 
complete questionnaires to indicate their 


attitudes and expectations on preaching 
prior to and after sermons by local pastor: 
during the study’s early weeks and after 
those by Jones. 

The first questionnaire will survey 25 
aspects of preaching from which partici- 
pants will select the five most important. 
A second survey will provide responses t 
questions on six Sunday sermons preache 
by local pastors. A final questionnaire 
will indicate any changes in attitudes of 
those who have heard their local pastor’s 
sermon and those by the Logan Preacher 
whose visit is mid-way through the studv. 

“Indeed, the most significant preaching 
probably is not the most popular 
preaching,’ Bergland says, ‘‘and I further 
surmise that church members’ 
expectations for preaching are likely to 
be vague and indifferent these days.” 
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Mary Lou Williams, a jazz pianist who 
won national acclaim with the bands of 
Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey, Benny 
Goodman, Louis Armstrong and Duke 
Ellington, joined Duke’s music faculty 
this fall as artist-in-residence in jazz 
studies. Department chairman Frank 
Tirro says Williams, who gained fame as a 
composer and arranger after the heyday 
of the big bands, will teach courses in 
introductory jazz and in jazz improvisa- 
tion. She will direct the Duke Jazz 
Ensemble as well as continue her own 
performances around the country during 
holidays. ‘‘Duke is indeed fortunate to 
have her on its music faculty at a time 
when there is an apparent surge of _ 
nostalgia among older jazz fans and a 
whole new wave ofyoung people 
becoming ever more sophisticated and 
knowledgeable about jazz,”’ says Tirro. 
Of her more than 350 compositions, 
““Mass for Peace’’ and ‘‘Mary Lou’s 
Mass” are among the best known. 


Dr. Norman L. Christensen, Jr., an 
assistant professor of botany at Duke, is 
the first winner of the Duke Endowment 
Award for Excellence in Teaching, which 
provides a semester’s leave at full pay for 
research. It is for teachers who do not yet 
have tenure. Christensen, who joined the 
faculty in 1973, has done considerable 
research on the composition of plant 
communities in North Carolina. 


Duke economist Martin Bronfenbrenner, 
who mixes short story writing with his 
academic publishing, has been elected a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts 


and Sciences, a learned society founded in 
1780. His scholarly work includes macro- 
economic theory and policy, Marxist 
economics and income distribution 

theory. He is author of ‘‘Academic 
Encounter” and ‘‘Income Distribution 
Theory.’ Two years ago he published a 
book of short stories in Japanese, a 
language he learned as a naval officer 

in World War-II. 


Dr. Peter B. Bennett, an anesthesiologist 
and physiologist who has helped develop 
safer and faster decompression tables for 
deep-sea divers, has been named director 
of the University’s hyperbaric chamber— 
the site of the advanced diving experi- 
ments. Internationally known for his high- 
pressure research, Bennett was named 
codirector of the hyperbaric chamber in 
1974, two years after he came to Duke. 
His work is enabling commercial divers, 
chiefly those on oil-drilling platforms, to 
resurface more quickly without danger. 
He will be in charge of two new pressure 
chambers capable of simulating conditions 
3,600 feet beneath the sea—a research 
capacity unmatched in this country. 
Bennett succeeds Dr. Herbert A. 
Saltzman, who will return to his medical 
practice. 


Dr. Charles E. Putnam has been 
appointed chairman of the radiology 
department in the Medical Center. 
Formerly an associate professor in the 
radiology and internal medicine depart- 
ments at Yale and clinical director of the 
diagnostic radiology section at Yale-New 
Haven Hospital, Putnam succeeds Dr. 
Richard G. Lester, who went to the 
University of Texas Medical Center in 
Houston. He is coeditor of a textbook, 
““Radiologist’s Role in the Intnesive Care 
Unit,” to be published this year. 


Janet Gay Gelein M.S.N.’70, an assistant 
professor in the school of nursing, will 
receive one of the first 20 fellowships 

in a program aimed at increasing the 
number of faculty members qualified to 
teach clinical primary care. With financial 
support from the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation, she will spend this academic 
year at the University of Rochester. 
Nurse practitioners—the term usually 
applied to these specially trained nurses— 
assess the health status of patients, 
develop plans for nursing care, diagnose 
and treat minor illnesses, manage stable 
chronic illnesses and counsel patients on 
psychological and health matters. 


Attorney Eugene J. McDonald, a 
London-based executive for a 
Pennsylvania book publishing firm, has 
been named chief legal officer for the 
University. McDonald, 45, corporate 
vice-president and president of the inter- 
national divisions of Intext, Inc., 
succeeds C. L. Haslam J.D. °69, who 
resigned to become general counsel of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Before 
joining Intext in 1965, McDonald was in 
private practice in San francisco. He 
taught law at Georgetown University and 
the University of Virginia. 





An endowed professorship in dermatology 
is being established at the Medical Center 
to honor Dr. J. Lamar Callaway M.D.’33, 
chief of the division of dermatology for 30 
years. So far, more than $250,000 has been 
contributed toward the chair, not only 
from foundations and corporations but 
from former students and patients, friends 
and colleagues. ‘‘Dr. Callaway, known to 
generations of dermatologists as ‘Dr Cal,’ 
is being recognized for his long service 

to the University and his continuing 
contributions to medicine,’ says Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, vice president for 
health affairs. Callaway joined the faculty 


-in 1937 and was chief of dermatology from 


1946 until 1975. 


Dr. Gregory A. Kimble, a University of 
Colorado psychologist known for his 
studies of human learning, has been 
appointed chairman of Duke’s department 
of psychology. He succeeds interim 
chairman William Bevan, *A.M.’43, 

Ph.D. °48, who will return to teaching, 
research and directing the Duke Round 
Table on Science and Public Affairs. 


Kimble, a well-known textbook writer 
taught psychology at Duke from 1952 to 
1968 and is regarded as an authority on 
the classical school of behavioral 
conditioning and cognition in human 
beings. 


Dr. David C. Sabiston, Jr., chairman of 
the department of surgery at the Medical 
Center, has been elected president of the 
American Surgical Association. He is the 
96th president of the group, now 
composed of 350 active members. At 
Duke since 1964, Sabiston is editor of the 
‘*Davis-Christopher Textbook of 
Surgery” and coeditor of ‘‘Surgery of the 
Chest,’ two of the most widely used texts 
in this country and abroad. 


A specialist in the history of Christian 
thought with particular interests in 19th 
century German religious and 
philosophical thought has been named to 
the religion faculty. Dr. Marilyn Chapin 
Massey has taught since 1974 at 
Bellarmine College, Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary and the University of 
Louisville. She received an undergraduate 
degree and a master’s degree in patristics 
and medieval Christian thought from 
Marquette University. She also earned 
another master’s degree as well as a 
doctorate at the University of Chicago. 
Massey has published numerous articles 
on contemporary Roman Catholic 
thought, women in religion and the 
religious implications of the writings of 
Hegel and Marx. 


An assistant professor of psychiatry at the 
Medical Center has received a $170,000 
research career development award from 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
that will enable him to pursue training in 
environmental stress and mental health 
among the elderly. Dr. Dan G. Blazer, 
Jr., who is also associate director of 
programs for the Center of the Study of 
Aging and Human Development, will 
study how the shifting patterns in family, 
church and neighborhood life affect the 
status and emotional well-being of the 
elderly. Blazer will also pursue a master 
of public health degree in epidemiology 
at the University of North Carolina 


‘School of Public Health. 











-NOT A BAD IDEA 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
EITHER!?! 


Actual Size 


Order now to 
, insure delivery 
before Christmas 


Do you remember 
our Duke P.O. box number? 


We do. You can bank on it! 


And you can bankin it, if you're the first to order this custom-made 
hand-crafted, solid-oak Executive Bank, with a solid brass door 
from your own Duke Post Office box! A collector’s item to pass 
down in your family for generations to come, this bank is yours for 
$60.00. Limited quantities of original brass doors, dating as far back 
as 1930, will go on first-come, first-served basis, please no tele- 
phone orders. If yours is already claimed, we'll send an exact 
duplicate with your old number in place. /f you don’t remember 
your box number, tell us when you were here. We'll check your 
record and send you your box, whether it was double-dial (illus- 
trated) or single dial, complete with combination to open your 


Mail Your Check and Order To: 
Duke University 
Drawer AM, Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 


Please make your check payable to Duke University. 


Sorry no phone orders or credit card charges. 


My P. O. Box Number was: 


Yearsvat Duke: 1922") tor19=— = 








bank. All proceeds above actual costs will go toward Duke’s new ereatliss 

University Center, a tax deductible gift receipt will be provided. ADDRESS: 

This is a one-time-only chance for Duke alumni and students. 

Don’t miss it. Allow up to 60 days for delivery. Clty. STATE ZIP. 


Price includes shipping and sales tax. $60.00 
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When the Duke campus 


lurched into motion in early 
September, the 1,000-odd 

-entering freshmen discoverec 
as generations of students ha 








Everybody’s back! 


Photographs by Thad Sparks, Jim Wallace, Scott Berg and Bob Veteto 














before them, the sense of 
vonder and lostness of a 
Iniversity shaking itself 
wake after a slow, hot 
summer. For all students 
‘eturning this fall—even the 
Yost seasoned upperclass- 

en—the sense of wonder, 
at least, still seemed to be 
there. These photographs 
atch something of the drama 
of this autumn ritual, which 
a deluge in the second week 
‘ailed to dampen. 
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Can Duke make a bowl? Maybe twic 


Tom Butters, who has engineered two major fund- 
raising campaigns for Duke sports in the past six 
years, was named athletic director last August. In 
July of 1971 Butters formed the Iron Dukes, which 
now has over 2,000 members who contribute toward 
athletic scholarships, and just last year he set in 
motion a $13.5 million campaign to fund, among 
other things, 60 scholarships. Butters, who joined 
Duke in 1968 as head baseball coach, was a relief 
pitcher for the Pittsburgh Pirates for nine years, 
until a neck injury suffered in a car wreck forced 
him out of the game in 1965. He returned to his 
alma mater, Ohio Wesleyan University, in his 
native Ohio, as assistant director of admissions. 
After three years of coaching and running the office 
of special events at Duke, Butters was named 
assistant athletic director in 1971. Carl James ’52, 
athletic director at Duke from 1972 to 1977, is now 
executive director of the Sugar Bowl, in New 
Orleans. The following interview with Butters was 
conducted mostly by Art Chansky, sports editor of 
the Durham Morning Herald, and is used here 

by permission. 


Having been the most successful fund-raiser in 

Duke athletic history, why did you take the new 
position? 

For three reasons. One, the challenge. Two, the job 
needs doing and I’m confident it can be 

done. And three, the growth involved in accepting 
any new position of personal importance. 


nh 





Having, in essence, been in the job several 
months, is it possible for you to continue raising 
money and be an adequate athletic director? 


The jury is still out on whether a man can do both of 
these jobs. At this point, I believe it can be done. 
Should future months prove this circumstance 
wrong, I will appoint a new Iron Duke director 
early in the spring.. At this point I haven’t even 
considered a possible replacement. I have 
appointed Al Buehler assistant director of athletics 
for nonrevenue sports and his responsibility is to 
act as a liaison between intercollegiate athletics, 
club sports and intramurals. 


What are the areas of Duke athletics you see as 
needing the most immediate improvement? 


(1) Reorganization of the department. (2) A greater 
line of internal and external communication. (3) 
More effective budgeting preparation and monitor- 
ing. (4) A comprehensive plan of action not only for 
the present circumstances but future ones. (5) 
Decisiveness. (6) Scheduling soundness. (7) More 
attention given to local and state promotion, 
recruitment and understanding. (8) The recon- 
struction and reeducation of a winning attitude. All 
of this and much more is meant to be plans for 

the present and future without serving as a reflection 
adversely on the past. 

















For the Blue Devils’ season opener against East 
Carolina—the first opening game played at home 
since 1966—a crowd of 38,200 turned out at 
Wallace Wade Stadium. Co-captain Jeff Green, 
far left, chats with a teammate while youngsters 
torment a smiling devil. Head Coach Mike 
McGee, above, gives quarterback Mike Dunn the 
final play of the afternoon—an after-point run 
that didn’t make it. Long faces in the student 
section, seconds after the game ended, mirror 
Duke’s 17-16 defeat. 


a decade, says Butters 


Do you perceive Duke as a school of the > 
community as well as a national institution? 


We have a responsibility to Durham as it has a 
responsibility to us. Success starts at home. We 
need to sell ourselves at home on a plan and, once 
established, our program will grow through 
Durham, Greensboro and Boise, Idaho. If 

we are going to fill Wade Stadium, it is our 
responsibility to let Durham know we care. If this 
has been a problem, I hope those doors can be 
opened. A lot of effort will go into trying to establish 
a new relationship with this city. We need its 
support and attendance. 


What are your long-range goals for Duke 
athletics? 


To endow the department financially. We have 
raised $3.8 million toward the $13.5 million 
(program for athletic scholarships and facilities). 

I am hopeful to complete it in four years. To 
improve our facilities commensurate with our needs 
for the future. To assure total success—athletically, 
fiscally and academically—without having to 
sacrifice principles. 


Is it realistic to expect Duke to return to national 
prominence in football and/or basketball? 


In football, I sincerely believe we can cycle to the 
point of bowl participation two or three times a 

decade. It is unrealistic to presume that we can be 
in the top 10, year after year. In basketball, due to 


numbers more than anything else, we have the 
ability and hence the responsibility to be a national 
power most years. 


What is the present status of football coach Mike 
McGee and how will the coming season affect 
that status? 


Coach McGee’s present status is that of head coach 
at Duke with the total support of the University 
and athletic administration. I am hopeful that 

Coach McGee’s season is sufficient to end this 

kind of questioning. I understand from published 
reports that Coach McGee is on the last year of 

his current contract. I can honestly say, however, 
that I have never seen a coach’s contract in any 
sport. 


If the NCAA does not return to higher academic 
requirements or athletic scholarships, will Duke 
alter its standards in any way to compete on a 
wider range of recruiting? 


Duke’s position in athletics is simply to recruit 
only those student-athletes who in the opinion of 
qualified admissions personnel have an excellent 
opportunity to graduate from Duke in a normal 
four-year period. The NCAA legislation of past, 





present and future will, I’m certain, not alter that 
policy—nor should it. 


Will Duke emphasize all minor sports, or only 
those in which it can readily compete? 


We will emphasize a smaller number of nonrevenue 
sports but maintain our full complement of 21. It is 
reasonably sound to put your eggs in fewer baskets 
and “‘watch those baskets.’’ I’m not prepared at 
this point to say which nonrevenue sports we’ll 
emphasize, although we will fund women’s sports 
on a proportionate and equitable basis. As we look 
at men’s and women’s sports, one consideration 
will be public interest and another will be do we 
have a chance to be successful. 


What are the roles of Chancellor Pye and Vice- 
President Huestis in relation to you and the 
athletic department? 


My line of responsibility is directly to Chancellor 
Pye, although I have the freedom to speak with 
Mr. Huestis or others within our administration 
as I need their counsel. That is also true for 
speaking to President Sanford, and such availability 
is both assuring and appreciated. These are busy 
men within the scope of their own responsibilities, 
and I have been assured that I have total __ 
responsibility and authority to direct our inter- 
collegiate program within the guidelines normal to 
all universities and within the constant advisory 
structure of our Athletic Council. 
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One Half the 
People 


The Fight for Woman Suffrage 
By Anne F. Scott, professor of history 
at Duke, and Andrew M. Scott. 

J.B. Lippincott, 1975. 173 pp. 

$3.75 (paper). 


In ‘‘One Half the People,”’ the first 
volume of a series, the challenge for the 
contributing authors was to look at major 
elements of our historical landscape and to 
isolate the major fork(s) in the path of 
decision making. The underlying 
assumption is that specific and conscious 
human decision, rather than ill-defined 
social forces, set the nation on a certain 
course which has determined our con- 
temporary legacy. The authors were to 
expose the range of alternatives thought 
to be available at the time and to discuss 
the process of reducing the options to a 
single course of action. 

That general assignment was modified 
in the case of the Scotts’ study because 
the struggle for women’s suffrage spanned 
nearly 150 years and encompassed the 
efforts of a variety of leaders and decision- 
makers. The ‘‘alternatives”’ in such an 
elongated context were, therefore, not 
clearly present at a single point in time; 
rather, they emerged, were debated and 
resolved on an individual go/no go basis as 
they arose. 

The ultimate focus, an amendment to 
the federal constitution guaranteeing that 
political rights were not to be abridged on 
the basis of sex, was by no means the 
inevitable outcome of the hopes of women 
during the era of the American Revolu- 
tion (as typified by the discourses of 
Abigail Adams with her husband, John 
Adams, and with feminine correspond- 
ents). Nor was such constitutional action 
the result of a rising concern in the nine- 
teenth century about the general rights 
and ‘“‘place’’ of American women. 
Although there was a patterned and 
consistent sense of dedication and resolve 
among the several generations of leaders 
of the women’s movement across the 
years which culminated in the Nineteenth 
Amendment, only if one looks from a 
vantage point this side of 1920 does the 
outcome seem to have been predictable. 

The Scotts, a wife and husband (she is 
professor of history at Duke; he is pro- 
fessor of political science at UNC- 
Chapel Hill) speak to the tension between 
two, longstanding ideals: *‘democracy,”’ 
with its emphasis upon equality and self- 
government, and the distinctive ‘‘place”’ 
of women in a society whose rules were 
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formulated and ratified by men. The 
authors see four major flashpoints, 
junctures at which goals and strategies 
were clarified, redefined and/or re- 
emphasized until, ultimately, the right to 
vote became a spearhead for more 
comprehensive concern about women’s 
rights. 

The authors begin by noting that the 
efforts in behalf of independence in the 
late 1700s only perpetuated the ambiguity 
and inequality of the status of women 
which were ingrained in the English 
colonial heritage. Apparently, the reorder- 
ing of political and economic relationships 
between former colonies and mother 
country was thought to be such a risky 
venture by the male cadre of the Revolu- 





tion that a widening of opportunities at 
home was viewed as dangerous at worst 
and unnecessary at best. Until the Civil 
War, American women played active and 
important roles, but they played them in 
arenas peripheral to the political and 
economic mainstream. When the white, 
male elites did broaden participation, they 
invited those who most resembled 
themselves physically and psychologically. 
But by outlawing slavery, the nation 
seemed on the verge of saying something 
to all persons whose participation had 
been circumscribed. Amid the moral 
fervor of the war, the political leadership, 
nonetheless, pulled up short, apparently 
content with prohibitions and not moved 


to make formal grants of rights. 

In response to amoral stimuli—desire to 
ensure their longterm political hegemony 
in and over the South—the Republican 
majority did pursue the positive extension 
of political rights to the freedmen, but in 
so doing, they pointedly inserted the word 
‘‘male’’ into the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and in their cataloging of human 
characteristics which could not be used as 
a basis for denying the vote (“‘. . . race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude’’) 
the framers of the Fifteenth Amendment 
were silent on ‘‘sex.”’ 

Later, in the 1870s, when the Supreme 
court was asked to declare women as 
citizens with full and equal political rights, 
the women received the proverbial half-a- 
loaf —they were identified as ‘‘citizen,” 
but they were not accorded the franchise. 
In roughly one century, then, the degree 
to which women were politically segregated 
had increased, relative to other major 
subgroups of the population, and this 
development was accomplished through a 
curious combination of legal hair-splitting 
and political myopia which kept certain 
politicians crusading for persons far 
removed from them while blind or 
insensitive to the inequities undergone by 
women in their midst. Implicit in the 
actions of the men was their apprehension 
about the unmanageable nature of an 
electorate roughly twice as large as the 
one they were then attempting to control. 

As women’s rights advocates met 
rebuffs, the movement became increas- 
ingly popular and diversified. Growing 
pains often manifested themselves in 
factions whose efforts seemed counter- 
productive, but the authors argue 
persuasively that a multifaceted 
strategy, however unintended, kept up the 
pressure on all fronts and, thus, maxi- 
mized both the likelihood that goals 
would be attained and that the pace of 
events would be quickened. The pain- 
staking nature of the quest is belied by 
the Scott’s brisk narrative, but it is aptly » 
conveyed by their noting that ‘‘turning 
the corner’’—assuring consensus within 
the movement on behalf of a constitutional 
amendment and coordinating a simul- 
taneous assault upon statehouses and 
federal legislators and officeholders— 
consumed roughly two decades of effort 
and frustration (1896-1916). Both authors 
have previously written on the Pro- 
gressive era, and that section of the book 
is the strongest at, happily, the very 
point where key individuals proliferate 
and where events are most complicated. 
As a result of the Scotts’ marshaling 
of the apt anecdote, the picturesque 
phrase and the essence of the most vital 
decisions, the reader arrives at the 


passage and ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendment (August 1920) with a feeling — 
of the fragility of a movement which is 

all too often seen today as monolithic and 
insured of success. Appropriate and 
provocative documents are appended to 
the narrative, and the voices of the par- 
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ticipants are a powerful addition to the : 
overall quality of this brief but thought- 
provoking study. - 
Although this book addresses a specific 7 
historical development, the general P 
problem explored by the Scotts has é 
pertinence today. The challenge is the P 
familiar one of a well-defined and visible _ 
group’s wanting recognition and participa- 
tion on a par with other elements of zy 


society. How are specific grievances to be 
communicated? How are inhibitions 
possessed by the holders of power to ; 
be countered so that equality is granted? 
Or, is equality something which can be 5 
seized? Asserted? What are the avenues 
of entry into the social/economic/political 
structures, participation in which insures 
acceptance? Persons who would speculate ¥ 
about these questions should ponder the 
experiences of ‘‘One Half the People.” 
—GARY C. NESS 
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Dr. Ness A.M.’69, Ph.D. ’72 is an 5 
assistant professor of history at the 
University of Cincinnati. | 
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‘*The Survivor’’ and 
Other Poems 


By Tadeusz Rozewicz. Translated 
by Magnus J. Krynski, professor of 
Slavic languages and literature at 
Duke, and Robert Maguire. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1976. 160 pp. 
$12.50; $3.95 (paper). 
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If you have never heard of Tadeusz 
Rozewicz, don’t read anything about _ 
him, not even the introduction to ** ‘The 
Survivor’ and Other Poems,” the first 
major English collection of his poetry. 
Go right to the poems. 

Rozewicz says of his poetry, “‘it is 
open to all/devoid of mystery.” A short 
translators’ introduction attempts to 
describe the poet’s work and progress. 

I read this first and, knowing little about 
R6zewicz and the story of modern Polish 
poetry, I found my fragmentary im- 
pressions of this author and other Poles 
settling comfortably into temporal 
perspective. Polish poetry is strange 
territory to most Americans who know 
less of it than they do of Chinese, 
Japanese or Icelandic poetry. In this 
territory I would feel safe, guided by 
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Magnus Krynski, a Duke professor of 
Slavic languages and literature, and 
Robert Maguire, professor of Russian 
literature at Columbia. 

Before plunging into modern Polish 
poetry we do need to know that 
R6zewicz’s generation was the first 
generation for 150 years to live in an un- 
partitioned and unified homeland. We 
need to be reminded that the peace of 
this achievement was shattered by the 
Nazi tanks in 1939 and that in the next 
. five years Poland lost six million people 
or one-fifth of its population. That 
knowledge is necessary and the trans- 
lators serve it up quickly and clearly. 
Face to face with the poet, however, I 
feel more comfortable without the inter- 
cession of guides. 

R6zewicz’s poems are so often auto- 

_ biographical that we hardly need to be 
_ told of the brutalities he saw, the life he 
_ led in the underground, his brother being 
_ shot by the Gestapo. His poetry also 
¥ tells us clearly of his frustration with the 
consumer society of modern Europe that 
_ followed the war. Yet beneath both the 
_ bitterness of a blitzkrieg survivor and the 
_ disgust this survivor feels when people 
_ overload the life raft of their humanity 
_ with gewgaws and miracles of civilization, 
he maintains a desperate grip on some 
_ essential human strength. This too is clear 
_ in his poetry and especially its old women. 
_ Like so, from ‘‘In the Midst of Life’’: 


I sat in the doorway of my house 
| that old woman who 
is leading a goat by a rope 
is more necessary 
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LA study by a Duke political scientist 
_ indicates that racial mixing alone has little 
_ or no effect on the desire of students to learn. 
_ But, once students of different races begin 
| to work together and socialize in the class- 
room, then this becomes a strong “‘positive 
| force’’ in academic motivation, says Dr. 
Willis D. Hawley. 
_ Hawley’s findings came from a study of 
2,142 fifth graders in 79 classrooms in 
| Piedmont North Carolina. He also found 
little racism among the students. 
| Teacher and parental support and 
_ opportunities for interaction among black 
and white students are far more important 
to the learning process than racial 
composition, says Hawley, a member of 
Duke’s Institute of Policy Sciences and 
Public. Affairs. 

“Some critics of desegregation have 
| argued that desegregation complicates the 
= job of the teacher and that in order to 
1 ‘manage’ their classroom, teachers often 
respond by constraining student initiatives 
| and interaction,’’ Hawley notes. 

But when the study data was analyzed 
over a year-long period, he couldn’t find 
any adverse effects on students, especially 

| in the opportunities for blacks and whites to 
interact. 

Hawley’s study has been published by the 
policy sciences institute as an 82-page 
working paper titled ‘“‘Teachers, 
Classrooms, and the Effects of School 
Desegregation on Effort in School: A 
‘Second Generation’ Study.” 

The Duke researcher says his is a ‘‘second 
generation’’ study because he and others 
want to know ‘‘what actually happens in the 
schools and—perhaps most importantly—in 
the classrooms.” 
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and more precious 

than the seven wonders of the world 
anyone who thinks and feels 

that she is not necessary 

is a mass murderer 


Or this from ‘‘A Tale of Old Women”’: 


God is dying 

old women get up as usual 
buy bread wine fish at dawn 
civilization is dying 

old women get up at dawn 
open windows 

remove impurities 

man dies 

old women wash the corpse 
bury the dead 
plant flowers on graves... 
their sons discover America 
perish at Thermopylae 

die on crosses 

conquer the universe 

old women go out at dawn 
to the town they buy milk bread 
meat season the soup 

open windows. | 


The essential strength that the poet 
finds in these women and others predates 
esthetics, technology and civilization 
itself (whose wars perhaps are fed by 
essential human weaknesses). All the 
more reason we do not need guides 
explaining how Rozewicz relates to the 
concepts of college, nihilism, socialist 
realism, the anti-hero, the Cracow 
Vanguard, surrealism and expression- 
ism—at least not until we have met the 
poetry face to face. 

Fortunately our guides in the intro- 





Concern among educators and social 
scientists has moved from school 
desegregation to ‘“‘true integration,”’ he says, 
where classroom situations are designed to 
encourage or facilitate interaction between 
the races. 

Hawley says that desegregation has its 
best chance of contributing to student 
achievement in schools that have teachers 


duction are also fine translators. Knowing 
Virtually no Polish, I can’t prove this. 
Studying, teaching, writing and trans- 
lating poetry for the past 30 years, 
however, I feel safe saying Krynski and 
Maguire have given us some powerful 
poems in English. They recognize the 
poet’s insistence on plain speech, a simple 
vocabulary. They quote his 1965 
statement, ‘‘I consciously gave up all the 
privileges that accrue to poetry . . . and I 
turned to banal truth, to common 
sense...’ Krynski and Maguire have 
honored R6zewicz and done him justice 
by themselves giving up the privileges 
of modern translators whose daring or 
irreverent egos have destroyed everything 
from the Old Testament to Pasternak. 
Unprivileged poetry requires un- 
privileged translation. It also requires the 
greatest confidence from both poet and 
translator since such direct and unadorned 
statement, if it falls, has no frills and 
padding to silence the crash. So many 
modern poets, ignorant of or rejecting the 
privileges of tradition, are simply raging in 
anger or screaming their feelings at the top 
of their Jungs. (Think of all those free 
verse poems about Vietnam in which the 
subject is little more than the poet’s anger 
and pity for his own helplessness—poetry 
of vengeance, not vision.) R6zewicz 
knows these poets (as in from ‘‘For 
Some Time Now’’): 


dead poets 

depart more quickly 
living ones 

toss off 

new books 


Classroom mixing—a longer look 


who expect a lot of their students, are 
responsive to their individual needs and 
““encourage some measure of interaction and 
self-direction.” 

Interracial interaction showed up so 
strongly as a positive force in academic 
motivation that “‘the implications for those 
who seek to maximize the effects of school 
integration are clear: create classroom 
environments in which student interaction is 
encouraged,’ he writes. 

‘The greater the interracial interaction, 
the greater the academic motivation 
students report.” 

He found “‘absolutely no evidence”’ that 
blacks place less importance on academic 
achievement than do whites of similar social 
background. 

Hawley did find, however, that values 
held by classmates of their own race had a 
measurable effect on students’ academic 
motivation in desegregated classrooms. 

This “‘has potential consequence for pupil 
assignment policies and suggests that strict 
‘balance’ quotas for each school may be 
inappropriate,”’ he says. 

Supported by the Spencer Foundation and 
the National Institute of Education, 
Hawley’s study drew on a sophisticated 
research design that included observers in 
the classrooms, student and teacher 
questionnaires and even diagrams 
representing student interaction. 

Hawley sought to measure not test scores 
or other direct indicators of achievement, 
but a set of student attitudes that reflected 
their commitment to learning. These 
attitudes included, for example, student 
feelings about whether they were doing their 
best work and whether they were proud of 


their work. 


in a hurry as though 
they wished to stuff a hole with 
paper. 


Krynski and Maguire have performed 

a real service by bringing R6zewicz to us 
in faithful translation. The book comes 
when readers need a poet who is both 
profound and ‘“‘devoid of mystery.” It 
comes when poets need to know how 
tough your skin has to be to write ‘‘naked 
poetry.” 


The Feeding of Pegasus 


A colt was born 
blind 
in blood 
with folded wings 
above him rose a tongue of flame 
he began learning to fly 
on stilts 
on stiff wings 
of wood 
a woman feeds the weary colt 
offers him 
on her palm 
lumps of sugar 
one white 
one black 
one pink 
and conceals from him 
for the present 
the words 
of Friedrich Christian Hebbel 
poetry is suicide 
—WALLACE KAUFMAN 


Kaufman ’6] heads a conservation- 
oriented real estate firm in Carrboro, 
N.C., and writes for national publication. 








‘These attitudes, other studies show, are 
highly related to academic performance,” 
Hawley says. — 

His study turned up several conclusions: 
> There was some teacher discrimination 
against blacks, but it didn’t seem to affect 
the black students’ desire to learn. 
> Almost all of this discrimination occurred 
in classrooms that were 80 percent or more 
white. 
> The frequency of interracial contact 
among students was not affected by the 
proportion of whites and blacks in a 
classroom. 
> Black teachers were generally viewed by 
black students as “‘significantly less fair”’ 
than white teachers, perhaps because these 
teachers bear down on black students to 
encourage them to compete with their white 
classmates. 
> Taken by itself, a teacher’s race 
apparently didn’t affect students’ attitudes 
toward doing well in school. 

The study identified racism among 
students in the 79 classrooms, and ‘“‘the 
proportion of white students who subscribed 
to the more clearly racist positions was 
quite small—in the order of 10 percent.”’ 

He says that one of the reasons fifth- 
graders were selected for study lay in their 
age group, 10 to 12 years, which is an 
important period in the development of 
attitudes. 

Also, Hawley adds, fifth-graders still have 
relatively intensive contact with only one 
teacher, unlike students in junior high school 
who may have seven or more teachers in 

. a year. 
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People 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received grad- 
uate or professional degrees but did not 
attend Duke as undergraduates appears 
under the year in which the advanced 
degree was awarded. Otherwise the year 
designates the person’s undergraduate 
class. Married couples representing 
different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 
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Half-Century Club 


The late Dr. George W. Harley °16 is still 
remembered for his good works. Mrs. Harley 
has written that the spring issue of African 
Arts, the publication of African Studies Center 
of the University of California, Los Angeles, 
carried a six-page article by Dr. Louis T. 
Wells, Jr., entitled ‘*The Harley Masks of 
Northeast Liberia,’’ which discusses the cult 
masks collected by Dr. Harley during his service 
in that country from 1925 to 1960. 


George D. Finch ‘24 of Thomasville, N.C., 
vice-president and treasurer of Thomasville 
Furniture Industries for 34 years, has been 
retired since 1962. In May he was awarded an 
honorary degree by Greensboro College, his 
citation reading, “Distinguished business 

and industrial leader and benefactor of 
Greensboro College to which he has given many 
years of service and impressive financial 
support.” 


Susie Turner Morgan (Mrs. M. F.) 24 of 
Bailey, N.C., writes that her grandson is a 
member of the Duke class of ’77. He is the son 
of Bobbie Morgan Morgan (Mrs. William H.) °48. 


Sam D. Bundy °27 is serving his fourth term in 
the North Carolina House of Representatives. He 
makes his home in Farmville and was a school 
principal in various North Carolina schools 
before being elected to the General Assembly. 


20s and ’30s 


Victor A. Lumley °29 retired in 1973 from the 
office of international trade promotion, 
Department of Commerce, Washington. He was 
in government service for 314 years. 


Fred I. Walston °31 has retired from the North 
Carolina department of revenue and is living in 
Warsaw, N.C. 


Margaret Powell Brooks (Mrs. Charles C.) °32 
has retired as an elementary school teacher. She 
lives in Charlotte. 


Martin Staples Shockley A.M. °32 is the author 
of The Richmond Stage, 1784-1812, published 
April 15 by the University Press of Virginia. 
Mr. Shockley is professor emeritus, North 
Texas State University, Denton. 


Liz Lyon Woodward (Mrs. James W.) °32 is a 
widow living in Columbia, S.C. She has two 
daughters and four granddaughters. 


George W. Orr, Jr., °33 retired in December as 
president of Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Ind. 
Mrs. Orr is the former Evelyn Baker °35. 


Paul S. Reddish "33, A.M.°35, professor of 
biology at Elon College since 1945, retired 
from that position last December. He is 
presently a consultant in microbiology at 
Elon College, N.C. 


Kenneth H. Garren °34, a member of the joint 
U.S.-Japan commission on toxic micro- 
organisms, is research leader for the 

U.S. Department of Agriculture’s peanut 
production and harvesting research unit, 
Suffolk, Va. 


Dick Herbert '35 of Raleigh, N.C., has been 
selected for induction into the North Carolina 
Sports Hall of Fame. For the past seven years 
he has been public relations director for the 
American Football Coaches Association. 
Before that he was a sports editor for 35 
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years, six at the Rocky Mount Evening 
Telegram and 29 at the Raleigh News and 
Observer. Mr. Herbert is the only person ever 
to serve as president of both the U. S. Basket- 
ball Writers Association, which he headed in 
1960, and the Football Writers Association of 
America, which he led in 1970. 


Paul E. Simpson °36, M.D.'40, and Marybelle 
Wright Simpson R.N., B.S.N.°43 are living on 
Kerr Lake near Clarksville, Va., having moved 
there from Raleigh, N.C., following his 
retirement from ob-gyn practice last December. 
They have two sons and a granddaughter, born 
in February. 


Dr. Jerome S. Menaker °37 of Wichita, has been 
promoted to clinical professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology at Kansas State University. 


Edward B. Bulleit LL.B.°38 of Gettysburg, 
Pa., has been reappointed chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association’s committee on 
legal problems of the agricultural community. 
Mr. Bulleit, a partner in the law firm of 
Bulleit & Schultz, has been a practicing 
attorney for 35 years. He is a past president 
of the Adams County Bar Association and is 
chairman of the continuing legal education 
committee of that association. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bulleit have two children. 


Richard C. Keane °38 is general manager of 
Pacific Equipment Co., Los Angeles. 


Elizabeth Tobey Ward (Mrs. E. Pierce) °38 is 
business manager for Valley View Ranch for 
Girls, Cloudland, Ga., and is a member of the 
Rome Symphony. She writes that she is 
“enjoying ‘maturity’ and grandchildren.” 


June Southworth Montgomery (Mrs. 

Alexander G.) °39 is a real estate broker with 
Harold E. Clark of Ridgewood, N.J., serving 
northwest Bergen County. She is the mother of 
two sons and of June M. Angus (Mrs. Robert) 
*70, who lives with her husband and sonin Menlo 
Park, Calif. 


Joseph A. C. Wadsworth M.D.°39, chairman of 
the department of ophthalmology at Duke 
Medical Center, was given an honorary degree 
by Davidson College at its May 
commencement. 


MARRIAGE: Robert B. Cochrane °31 to 
Juanita Shockley Reichard. Residence: St. 
Michael’s, Md. Louise McLaughlin Beard R.N. 
35, B.S.N.°39, to Christy N. Hibberd °39 on 
April 9. Residence: Durham. 


40s 


John W. Winkin °41, varsity baseball coach at 
the University of Maine at Orono, has been 
elected to a four-year term on the Unity College 
board of trustees. 


Carl Horn, Jr., 41, LL.B.’47, chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of Duke 
Power Co., Charlotte, N.C.,; was honored as the 
outstanding chief executive of the year in the 
public utilities industry in March. Financial 

W orld magazine made the selection in its annual 
competition to honor America’s top executives. 


Walter T. Nau A.M.°42, Ph.D.’49, a professor 
emeritus at Lenoir-Rhyne College, is campaign 
progress director for the ‘‘Forward Together’’ 
drive which will provide funds for a new 
building, renovation and endowment for Lenoir- 
Rhyne. 


Stephen C. Clark, Jr., E.E.°43 is vice-president 
of engineering for the Strippit division of 
Houdaille Industries, Akron, N.Y. 


Albert J. Esgain J.D.'43 of Naples, Fla., has 
received the Department of the Army’s highest 
award for civilian service for his ‘‘exceptional 
performance of duty.’ Now retired, Mr. Esgain 
distinguished himself by his exemplary 
performance of duty as the assistant legal advisor 
for International and Foreign Law Headquarters 
of the United States’ European Command from 
1969 to 1976. During that time he drafted and 
negotiated numerous complex agreements with 
NATO countries essential to the operations of 
the United States forces in Europe. 


Catherine Raupagh Snedaker °43 is writing for 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner’s magazine, 
California Living, on food features and general 
assignments. She is also fashion editor for 
Society West. 


Barbara Griffiths Snowdon (Mrs. Matthew H., 
Jr.) 43 is secretary for the archivist and head 
of special collections at the A. K. Smiley Public 
Library, Redlands, Calif. 


Donald H. Sterrett E.E.’44 has been made 
manager of system planning at Duke Power Co., 
Charlotte. He is married to the former Jane 
Garver °44, and they have a son and a daughter. 


Phyllis Osborne Whitten (Mrs. Herbert O.) °44 of 
Annandale, Va., completed and published in the 


fall of 1976 the geneaological book, Samuel Fogg: 


1628-1672, His Ancestors and Descendants, 
covering a period of 400 years in 1700 pages. 
She described it as ‘‘a fascinating project,” 
which required 13 years of research. 


R. L. Doyle B.S.E.’45 is vice-president of 
engineering for Wilputte Corp., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Salem Corp. of Pittsburgh. Prior 
to assuming this position in May, he was 
manager of engineering of the Heyward 
Robinson Co., New York. A resident of 
Titusville, N.J., Mr. Doyle is married and 
has a daughter and a son. 


Edgar H. Nease, Jr., 45, M.Div.’48, executive 
director of the Lake Junaluska Assembly since 
1970, was appointed minister of First United 

Methodist Church, Hickory, N.C.,on March 1. 


Merthel Greenwell Womble (Mrs. Nathan B.) °45 
of Wichita Falls, Tex., lost her husband last 
year. She is active in her community and 
church, being on the state executive board of 
Texas Women’s Association for Symphony 
Orchestras, president of the Wichita Falls 
Symphony League, and a vestryman and 


‘division officer of the Episcopal church. She 


has three sons and a daughter, all of whom 
live in Texas. 


Edmund T. Pratt, Jr., E.E.°47, of Port 


Washington, N.Y., has been elected to the board of 


directors of General Motors. 


C. Robert Welshans °47 is senior associate, 
Managing & Marketing Counsellors, San 
Mateo, Calif. He is married and has one son. 


Jamie Branch Wright (Mrs. F. Blair) °47 lives in 
Memphis, Tenn., where her husband isa division 
vice-president of Holiday Inns. She has two 
daughters, both graduates of Auburn, anda son 
who is attending the University of Tennessee. 


Guy Davenport '48, a member of the English 
department at the University of Kentucky, was 
honored with a symposium to call attention to 
his work, which has previously not received 


the critical attention which his friends and 
colleagues thought it deserved. Papers were 
presented to portray ‘‘who he is’’; others to 
identify him as teacher, Poundian, translator 
and poet; and finally essays on Professor 
Davenport's ‘‘presence, gnomon and pleach.”’ 
He is a painter and illustrator as well as a 
writer. 
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Jean Bellingrath Mobley °48 is professor of : 
mathematics and education and head of the __ 
department of secondary education at Pfeiffer — 


College, Misenheimer, N.C. § 


William A. Bader J.D.°49 has retired from the — 
practice of law in Connecticut after 25 years. _ 
He has also retired as a major, U.S. Army 
reserve in the Judge Advocate Corps with more — 
than 25 years of service. He and his wife have 
relocated in Mid-Florida Lakes, a retirement — 
community in central Florida between 
Leesburg and Eustis. : 7 


William S. Hodges °49 is senior district > 
manager for store operations of Super-D Drug — 
Store, Memphis, Tenn. 


David H. Polinger °49 is assistant to the. 
president of WPIX, Inc., the parent company ~ 
of WPIX-TV, WPIX-FM radio station WICC, | 
Bridgeport, Conn. A resident of New York 
City, heis married and has asonand a daughter. _ 


Lula Moshoures Redmond (Mrs. John G.) RN. 
49 lost her husband in August 1974 and 
returned to college the following January. She — 
received the B.S.N. degree from George Mason 4 
University, Fairfax, Va., in May 1976. : 
Presently she is attending the University of 
Maryland graduate school of nursing, where 
she expects to receive the M.S.N. degree in 
nursing education with a minor in psychiatric 
nursing in January 1978. Mrs. Redmond, who ~ 
has a son and a daughter, lives in McLean, Va. — 


Lena Carson Schnoor R.N.°49, B.S.N.’5S0, 
writes that since the death of her husband, 
Ernest E. Schnoor M.D.’S1, in the crash of his — 
private sail plane in February 1976, she has 
; 
* 


e 


returned to nursing. She has two sons and lives 
in Redwood City, Calif. 


MARRIAGE: J. Alexander McMahon °42 to Anne 
Fountain Willets 44 on May |. Residence: 
Chicago, Ill. . . . Margaret Rose Green °44 to 
Charles H. Belvin III on April 23. Residence: 
Raleigh, N.C. 


SOs 


Joseph S. Cooper °50 is a government official 
with the Department of Commerce and is a 
consultant to the Energy Research and 
Development Administration. He lives in 
Potomac, Md. 


n 


e 








Marilyn Bailey Evans ‘50 is representative of 
the 46th district to the Florida House of 
Representatives and is a member of two 
committees, health and rehabilitative services 
and natural resources. A resident of Melbourne, 
she was elected ‘‘Woman of the Year - 1976” 
by the local chamber of commerce for her many 
civic activities. Mrs. Evans and her husband, 
Hugh M. Evans, have two sons and two 
daughters. 


Robert E. Fakkema °50 is education-recreatio’ 
consultant and resource leader for Greenw 
and Speedwell Presbyterian Churches, 
Reidsville, N.C. 


T. R. Wallingford ‘50 is director of operations. 
for DuPont Far East, living in Tokyo, Japan. 







' Bini Profile: Carol Bernard 


or her first sermon, the Rev. Carol Bernard chose as 
| er text a question found in the Book of Jonah: 
_ *‘What have you done?”’ 

_ She says, “‘In the Bible, Jonah is asking God why 
le is sending Jonah to Nineveh, a city of terrible 
| ruption. | used it in my first sermon here, last 
lovember 19th, to ask the congregation, ‘Why have you 
ivited me, a young woman, to come here to serve as 
our minister?’ I was asking them, ‘What have you 
‘one?’ *” 

_ She laughs and adds, ‘‘Now I’m sure they’re asking 
-iemselves the same question.” 
_ Bernard ‘72, M.Div. ’76 is pastor of the 125-member 
ew Hope United Church of Christ. New Hope Church 
vas founded in 1880 and its present high-steepled 
‘ick building is located alongside N.C. Highway 98 
|st outside Louisburg. Bernard’s church exemplifies the 
ot uncommon case of a small, rural, conservative- 
Finded church at odds with its national leadership. The 
-eacons and members of New Hope are currently 
-ebating whether to sever ties with the national United 
j ‘hurch of Christ because of the latter’s support for Ben 
‘havis and the Wilmington 10. ° 
_ Thus New Hope seems an odd setting for the first 
sinistry of a 27-year-old young woman who says her 
-ommitment is to ‘‘a liberation theology—a theology ~ 
one by women and from a woman’s perspective, a 
teology that can serve and work beside black theology 
ad the theology of the Third World.”’ 
| And the coming together of Bernard and the people of 
lew Hope Church has not been painless. In early fall, 

ie board of deacons met to consider opposition to the 
inister and voted to delay any decision on resignation. 

_ “I don’t know if I should fight to stay,”’ she says. ‘I’m 
it sure if I should fight to stay and do what I was 
dled to do, or if it would be better that the church 
united.” 

_ Speaking softly, taking time to think, she continues: 

| “This is my first church and it’s hard to separate 
cuses—whether this is happening because I’m a woman 
« because of my beliefs or for some other reason. One 
fi tor | can point to is that I was asked to come by a 
sall majority of the congregation. Most ministers, | 
fand out later, won't accept a church’s invitation unless 
t 

\ 















2y have a substantial majority of the congregation 

ting to support them. 

| “I do have a good deal of support in the New Hope 
cngregation, so I don’t know how things will turn out,”’ 
S2 continues. *‘The people here are good and they’ve 

ben very good, very supportive to me. And one thing 
Ivill never forget about them—no matter what 

eS that they took a risk when they invited me. 
never forget that.”’ 

| Bernard, a New Orleans native and a granddaughter of 


in a man’s world, 





says that the satisfying aspects of her ministry have been 
plentiful. *‘I think I’m strongest at preparing the worship 
service. I love doing it and I love preaching. I find 
making visits a little hard and sometimes have to force 


” 


myself to get out and do them. 
Her mornings are spent preparing sermons and doing 
office work in the study of the pastor’s house, which is 
sandwiched between the church building and a soybean 
field. Afternoons are for visiting church members at home 
and in hospitals, evenings are taken up by choir practice 
and meetings. And, ‘‘One day a week is just for me.” 


a woman of God 


She says, ‘“‘It’s exciting. I used to dream of being a 
pioneer—of pushing through the wilderness and crossing 
the country to prove I’m brave. But being here is like 
being in another country. I have to be brave to do what 
I’m doing here. So it’s silly of me to wish for 
another time to be alive in.”’ 

Bernard, who entered Duke Divinity School as 
one of 25 women in a total of 75 first-year students in 
1972, feels that her challenge is to serve New Hope 
Church and to remain faithful to those things that are 
most important to her. These include her concerns about 
feminism and racism and her belief that the traditional 
ideal of a minister as a spiritual titan impervious to human 
fears and failings is unlivable. 

‘Failure and weakness are my strong points,’’ she 
says. ‘‘Or they should be, for it’s when we are in the 
midst of failing that we can be most honest with 
ourselves.” 

She has found it necessary to make adjustments at 
New Hope, beginning with her ordination in May. New 
Hope’s opposition to allowing black people to take part 
in Bernard’s ordination necessitated her being ordained 
at Durham’s Pilgrim United Church of Christ. 

“I don’t push the idea of my being a woman in the 
ministry,”’ she explains. ‘‘I don’t try to make everything 
that’s important to me important to them. But there are 
some things I do stress, such as using inclusive language 
referring to God. I feel it’s very important that 
children hear language that includes them. Instead of 
saying, ‘God the Father and God the Son,’ I say ‘God 
the Creator, God the Comforter, God the One.’ There 
are two girls here, sisters, who are fascinated by the idea 
and the experience of seeing a woman minister. And I 
think that’s important.”’ 

Bernard says she has thought long and deeply about 
her time at New Hope Church and has come to terms 
with being asked to leave, should that occur. She’s 
convinced that the difficulties have not stemmed from 
any major failures on her part; neither, she feels, is it a 
case of a “‘saintly”’ pastor being rejected by a benighted 
group of wrong-thinkers. Rather, she says: 

“It’s simply very hard to live now. It’s hard to be a 
whole person as we come nearer the year 2000.’ She 
pauses and continues, “I don’t know if I should say this, 
but . . . in some ways it may be easier now for women, 
because we’re part of a struggle and a movement. We 
have a clearer vision than men, but men need to be on 
the journey just as badly. 

‘The people here think I’m challenging them as a 
woman. But I’m not. It’s not me who’s challenging 
them—it’s the world, it’s change.” 

JOHN BUTLER JUSTICE 


Justice is a freelance writer in Chapel.Hill who has 
recently coauthored a musical called “‘Smooch.”’ 








arles H. Wilcox ’50, who received the Ph.D. 
ngineering from the University of Southern 
Clifornia in 1970, is director of engineering 
éd program development, aerospace groups, 
lighes Aircraft Co. in Culver City, Calif. He 
les in Los Angeles. 




















Fse Bilogan Osborne °51 works for 
~Clanathon & Associates, emergency 
Hysicians services, in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
ed William N. Osborne ’52 is manager of 


ivy sales for Martin-Marietta Co., Orlando. 


Jan C. Weidman, Jr., °51 is sales manager 
' WBNG-CBS television station in 
Fhghamton, N.Y. 


eran Q. Hickey 52 has been named vice- 
“ie 

psident of sales, brokerage systems, for the 
liormation systems division of Bunker Ramo 
Orp., operator of several nationwide networks 
d pensing market information to the stock 
bkerage industry throughout the country. The 
: pany is located in Trumbull, Conn., but he, 


| wife and two children live in Stamford. 


Brbara George Payne °52 was honored as 
ient employee of the year’’ by the Goodwill 





fimer North Carolina Governor Luther H. Hodges, 


Industries of southeast Iowa in March. A 
resident of Iowa City, she is employed under 
the extended work experience program at the 
Goodwill Budget Store as a clerk and assistant 
to the supervisor. 


Nancy Watkins Sommer (Mrs. Sebastian C.) °52 
and her family have moved from Winston- 
Salem to Chapel Hill. where Mr. Sommer is 
associate director of development at the 
University of North Carolina. The oldest of her 
three daughters is a sophomore at UNC-G. 


Barbara Snyder Stride '52 was remarried three 
years ago to Keith Young, an attorney in 
Orlando, Fla. She has three children, ages 13, 
12 and 9, and lives in Winter Park. 


Barbara Galloway Eldridge ‘53 isa staff assistant 
for the northeast regional Board of Dental 
Examiners, and William B. Eldridge 53, LL.B. 
*56, is director of research for the Federal 
Judicial Center, both in Washington. They live 
in Potomac, Md. 


Patti Cohan Seaton °53 and J. Ralph Seaton, Jr., 
"53 live in Barrington, Ill. He isa plastic surgeon 
in Park Ridge and an associate professor of 


plastic surgery at Abraham Lincoln School of 
Medicine. Their daughter is a Duke student and 
their son is in junior high school. 


William H. Barnes °54 is president of Barnes, 
Stork & Seeberg, financial consultants in Menlo 
Park, Calif. 


Robert H. ‘54 and Barbara Delapp Booth °54 live 
in Durham, where he is executive vice- 
president of the Durham Chamber of Commerce 
and she is a paralegal assistant specializing in 
real estate for the law firm of Powe, Porter, 
Alphin and Whichard. Their daughter Susan 
graduated from Duke in May and their son 
Bob, Jr., will enter college in the fall. 


Betty Ruth Chappell Lumpkin °54 has joined 
the Atlanta office of May, Zima & Co., 
certified public accountants. She resides in 
Chamblee with her husband, son and daughter. 


Raymond L. Moore II M.Div.’54 of Bristol, 
Va., received the Ph.D. in English from the 
University of South Carolina in May. 


Fred W. Shaffer °54 has been made vice- 
president of Rohm and Haas Co., a Philadelphia 


manufacturer of industrial and agricultural 
chemicals, plastics and health products. He has 
been with the company since 1960 when he 
earned the M.B.A. from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Robert H. Beber °55, J.D.'57, is staff vice- 
president and senior counsel for the government 
and commercial systems activities of RCA in 
Camden, N.J. In addition to his RCA duties, 
Mr. Beber is vice-president and a board member 
of the Health Care Plan of New Jersey, a vice- 
president and board member of the South Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce, and a member of the 
Camden County Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. He, his wife, Joan Parsons Beber 
*56, and their three daughters live in 
Haddonfield. 


Barbara Stott Gold (Mrs. Daniel M.) °55 is a 
psychological examiner working with two 
psychiatrists in Greensboro, N.C. She is also 
a doctoral student in clinical psychology at 
Fielding Institute, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Fred W. Haeussler M.F.'55 is manager, land 
use and forest practices, office of environmental 
affairs, Union Camp Corp., Savannah, Ga. 
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Michael E. Keenan ‘55 has been elected 
chairman, New York Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. Mr. 
Keenan, a resident of New York City, is 
chairman and president of Keenan & 
McLaughlin, Inc., an advertising agency he 
founded in 1970. 


Joe Sanchez, Jr., ‘55 has a private practice in 
ob-gyn in Jacksonville, Fla. He is married and 
the father of five. 


Donald E. Saunders, Jr., M.D.°55 was elected 
to a five-year term on the board of trustees of 
the American College of Cardiology at the 
annual meeting in March. Five new trustees 
are elected annually from the membership of 
approximately 8,000 cardiologists, cardio- 
vascular surgeons and scientists. Dr. Saunders, 
who practices at the Columbia Clinic in Columbia, 
S.C., has completed two one-year terms on both 
the executive committee of the Council on 
Clinical Cardiology and the board of directors 
of the American Heart Association. 

Edward V. Stephenson ‘55 is chief of operations 
for Martin Marietta Corp.’s Titan III missile 
program at Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif. 


RE SR PP DE PE DS 





AN INDIRECT APPROACH 


He lives in Solvang with his wife, Alma Farlow 
Stephenson ‘55, and daughter. 


M. Jack Suggs Ph.D.’55, a member of the Brite 
Divinity School faculty for 25 years, has been 
named dean of the Texas Christian University 
graduate seminary which he has served as acting 
dean since August, 1976. A specialist on the 
New Testament, Dr. Suggs is an internationally 
known biblical scholar and is the author of 
numerous articles and reviews in scholarly 
journals. 


Joseph H. Wilkinson ‘55, former president of 
Booke & Co., Winston-Salem, N.C., has joined 
Hewitt Associates, nationwide consultants and 
actuaries in compensation, employee benefits, 
communication and related personnel 
functions, ina senior management position. The 
general office is in Deerfield, Ill. 


William C. Hilles 56, A.M.’58, is associate 
director of the division of operational studies, 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
Washington, D.C. Married to the former 
Elizabeth Southard ‘58, they have two children 
and make their home in Bethesda, Md. 





“The use of money is all the advantage there is to 


having it.” 


James B. Duke made a wise investment of his money 
when he began his support of Duke University. In the 
last few decades, Duke has grown to become one of the 
country’s top private universities, which can boast of a 
first-rate faculty, a bright and active student body and a 
stimulating environment for learning. 


“Take care of the pence, the pounds will take of 


themselves.” 


Last year, $200,000 was given to the Loyalty Fund in gifts 
of $50 and under. That’s the equivalent of the income from 
an endowment of over $3,000,000. It all adds up. If the 
alumni who did not contribute last year each gave $25 

this year, they would raise over $1,000,000 themselves 


“If a man empties his purse into his head, no man can 
take it away from him. An investment in knowledge 
ahways pays the best interest.” 


The future of Duke University depends on the support 
of its alumni family. It’s a good investment. 


The Loyalty Fund 


A FAMILY TRADITION 
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James S. Stanford '56 is general manager, 
management analysis division, United States 
Postal Service in Washington, and Ellen Paul 
Stanford B.S.N. ‘58 is head nurse in the urgent 
care department of the Columbia Medical Plan, 
which is a health maintenance organization. 
They live in Columbia, Md. 


Kermit E. Brown, Jr., '57 of New York City 
played Cecil in ‘*Elizabeth the Queen”’ at Studio 
Arena Theatre, Buffalo, N.Y., for five weeks 
during the spring. Kim Hunter and George 
Chakiris were also in the production. 


Dorothy Cobb Jones (Mrs. Bruce W.) ‘57 teaches 
music privately in Bakersfield, Calif., where her 
husband is an associate professor of religious 
studies at California State College. They have 
three sons. 


Lawrence J. Amoroso ‘58 has been made regional 
vice-president, group insurance operations, for 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. Helives 
with his wife and their four daughters in 
Simsbury. 


Alexander Gow III 58 has been a counselor for 
students in technical programs at Central 
Piedmont Community College, Charlotte, since 
1968. 


W. Keith O’Steen Ph.D.’58, formerly professor 
of anatomy at Emory University School of 
Medicine, has been named professor and 
chairman of the department of anatomy at the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine of Wake 
Forest University. 


Robert H. (Bob) Smathers ‘58 has been named 
vice-president and Charlotte, N.C., regional 
manager of Jack Eckerd Drug Co. With Eckerd 
Drugs, Inc., since 1961, he was senior vice- 
president in charge of store operations, finance 
and administration, in Charlotte at the time 
Jack Eckerd Corp. and Eckerd Drugs, Inc., 
merged in January. Mr. Smathers, his wife and 
son live in Charlotte, where he is active in civic 
affairs. 


Stephen G. Young 58 is vice-president, 
governmental affairs, for Consolidation Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh. He joined the company in 1975 
following five years as president of the West 
Virginia Coal Association. Mr. and Mrs. Young 
and their three children live in Mt. Lebanon, 
a suburb of Pittsburgh. 


Judith Caracristi Felfe 59 is working in 
management systems at Texas Instruments, 
Houston. 


David S. Hill 59 practices family medicine in 
Bath., Me., and is a past president of the county 
medical society. He, his wife and five children 
live in Brunswick. 


M. Stephen Mahaley, Jr., M.D., Ph.D.’59, is 
professor of surgery and chief of the division 
of neurosurgery in the school of medicine at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. Prior to his appointment in the spring, 
he had been at the Duke “Medical Center. 


Floyd Sawyer °59, coordinator of business 
affairs and business manager-chief fiscal officer 
for Gardner-Webb College in North Carolina, 
has been named director of administration for 
Franchise Enterprises, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
N.C. He and Mrs. Sawyer, the former Marion 
Buttry °51, have three children. 


Calvin Skaggs A.M.’59, Ph.D.'66, director of 
the arts and a member of the English department 
at Drew University, Madison, N.J., has been 
promoted to full professor. A Woodrow Wilson 
Fellow at Duke in 1959 and a James B. Duke 
Fellow in English in 1966, Dr. Skaggs teaches 
and does scholarly writing in the fields of 
American and 20th century literature. He is best 
known, however, as the film scholar ‘“‘whose 
expertise underwent trial by fire”’ last year 
when he became associate producer of ‘‘The 
American Short Story,’’ a series currently airing 
nationwide on public television. 


Martha Pyle Smith B.S.N.’59 and Lynn A. 
Smith M.E.’59 live in Ridgefield, Conn. He is 
manager of management development for 
IBM’s international group. 


Richard Strawther “59 and Wendy Dobson 
Strawther 60 have two children and live in 
Mission Viejo, Calif. He is a pilot for Northwest 
Airlines, flying the 747 to Tokyo, Honolulu 
and Manila after commuting to Minneapolis to 
start his flights. Mrs. Strawther is sales 
administrator for Broadmoor Homes, a builder- 
developer, and is active in the masters swim 
program. 


Mebane E. Turner, Jr., ‘59 is an account 
executive with Reynolds Securities in Atlanta, 
Ga. He is married and the father of a son and 
a daughter. 



























BIRTH: First child and son to Louis M. } 
*59 and Mrs. Mrs. Mogol, Old Bridge, N.J 
Jan. 23. Named Bradley Andrew. — 


60s 


Jon R. Blyth M.E.’60 has joined the C. § 
Mott Foundation in Flint, Mich., as progra 
officer. He is responsible for the Foundatio; 
$5-$8 million per year grant programs in 
institutional responsiveness and in communi 
leadership development. He and his wife hi 
six children and reside in Birmingham. 


John Keith '60 and Rilla Carter Keith °66 ar 
living in Opelika, Ala., where he is rector 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. For five y, 
prior to making this move in February, t 
were in Marion, Ala., while Mr. Keith was 
working with college students and servi 
small parishes. 


Russell D. Shannon '60 was promoted to 
professor of economics at Clemson Univer: 
in August 1976. f . 


Fred B. Warburton ’60 has been named divi: 
vice-president - planning and control - by E 
Goodrich International, Akron, Ohio. He joi 
B.F. Goodrich in 1962 and has held a nun 

of assignments abroad, the last being ee 
president, finance and administration and 

director of B.F.G. Canada. 


Terrie Jones Whittier (Mrs. Vernon Lee, ofl 
the reading teacher at Godby High Sch 
Tallahassee, Fla., has been admitted to — 
candidacy for the Ph.D. in reading at Flori 
State University. She and Mr. Whittier, a_ 
graduate of F.S.U. law school, have thes 
children. 
« 
Robert A. Fletcher °62 is on the principal — 
professional staff of the Johns Hopkins _ 
University Applied Physics Laboratory, — 
Laurel, Md. A systems engineer and math 
matician, he is an expert in missile technol 
and has conducted special studies for the 
Secretary of Defense and the Navy Stra 
Systems Office. Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher liv 
Silver Spring. 


John B. Moor °62 of Mt. Kisco, N.Y., is 
married and the father of a daughter and 
sons. He is an analysis and controls sss 
with Mobil Oil Corp., New York City. 


Claudia Bray °63, a mezzo-soprano, is profe 
of voice and lyric diction at California Stat 
University, Sacramento. Prior to going to 
California three years ago, she taught at — 
Montana State University and at Mankatil 
(Minn.) State University. Since leaving 
Miss Bray has spent two years as a teachi1 
fellow in music literature at Smith Colle, 
worked in the Yale University music libra 
and earned her master’s degree from the 
Eastman School of Music. She has perfor 
in recitals, as a guest orchestra soloist, ant 
in lead roles in opera and musical theater 
throughout the United States. f 


Thomas M. Dole J.D.’63 has been appoint 
general counsel of Stackpole Carbon Co., 
Marys, Pa., a diverse, privately held ie 







which manufactures carbon and graphite 
materials and related goods. He was for: ne 
with Timex in Middlebury, Conn. é 


Art Gregory °63 is president of the Touchde 
Club of Atlanta this year, being the first D 
alumnus to serve in this capacity since the. 
was founded in 1938. ; 
«+ 
Norman L. Harritt '63 is vice-president - ; 
financial planning and control for Consolid 
Foods Corp., of Chicago. Prior to his Ja 


election, he was with Rockwell Internati 
























William H. Poe °63 is dean of academic plan 
for California State College, Sonoma. A 
member of the faculty since 1970, he has 
chairman of the division of social science 
since January, 1975. Dr. Poe holds the 
degree from Princeton Theological Semi 
and the A.M. and Ph.D. from Brandeis — 
University. 


Clifford M. Schmidt, Jr., ‘63 is teacher-t 
at the Japanese-American Conversation — 
Institute, where he teaches English. He 
teaches at Tokyo Women’s Christian C 


Dr. Eleanor Dantzler Siebert '63 is chair 
the department of physical sciences and 
mathematics at St. Mary’s College in L 
Angeles. She is the author of ‘‘Study Gui 
Accompany CHEM ONE” (McGraw Hil 
and co-author of ‘‘Laboratory Experime 
for General Chemistry.’’ Dr. Siebert an 
husband have a young daughter and son 











/ 


rtha Clark Sullivan (Mrs. Bobby M.) B.S.N. 
keeps busy with her three children, 
nteer work, and teaching weekly classes for 
etics and their families. 


thia Batte Aten (Mrs. Raymond F.) ’64 of 
mden, Conn., completed the master’s degree 
arly childhood education at Goddard College 
975 and is teaching at Wightwood School, 
Binford. 


ie Katson Borkenhagen '64 is practicing 
rational law in London and covers 

rand and the United Kingdom for a 

] publication entitled ‘‘Doing Business in 
tope.’’ Her husband, Robert, is legal counsel 

fc Phillips Petroleum, Europe-A frica. 

Be Broome, Jr., 64 is one of the principals 
iFirst Charlotte Corp., a new investment 
biking firm based in Charlotte, N.C., and 

sj cializing in trading, selling and underwriting 
fi:d income securities. Formerly he was a 
s<ior vice-president of a North Carolina-based 
s( theastern regional bank where he managed 
municipal bond department. 


yecea Haas Cloudman (Mrs. Timothy K.) ’64 
sijorham, Me., the mother of two daughters, 
ks for New England Telephone Co. as an 


4ount representative. Her husband is a banker. 


suis L. Davenport III 64 has been named 
risurer of Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., 
_ndon. 


re Horne ’64 is assistant comptroller for 
4. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, 
ND. 

tie Smith McCarthy Ph.D.’64, manager of 
gvernment relations for Borden, Inc., has been 
> cted vice-president of Women in 

C vernment Relations, a nonprofit educational 
4 ociation whose purpose is to further the 
p)fessionalism and competence of women in 


il field of government relations. Dr. McCarthy 
mkes her home in Arlington, Va. 





id G. Warren J.D.’64, professor in the 
Gena of health administration at Duke 
ui! a specialist in health law, was the principal 
sjaker at the Anglo-American Conference on 
f influence of litigation on medical practice 
ud in London last May. 


Been Whitey) Ellsworth M.F.’65 is president 
Algoma Harwoods, Inc., of Algoma, Wis., 
n<ers of architectural doors and plywood. 
es in March as the successor to the U. S. 
ood division of Champion International, 
v.ch was closed in June, 1976, the company 
v, formed largely through the efforts of Mr. 
3;worth, who had been plant manager for the 
Sampion facility. He was one of four persons 
‘mnt for noteworthy service to the 





“nmunity by the local chamber of commerce 
ntly. 

ee S. Greenly °65 has been made vice- 
isident field support of Avon Products, Inc., 
‘y York City. Prior to joining Avon in 1970 
«was product manager for Lever Brothers. 







yer I. Gruber ’65 received the Ph.D. in 

ent Semitic languages from Columbia 

versity in May. He has completed his fourth 
as assistant professor of Biblical studies 

pertus College of Judaica and his first year 

jabbi of Mikdosh El Hagro Hebrew Center 

ivanston, IIl., where he resides with his 

V2 and two sons. 

g 

i 

> 


i. J. Sheheen ’65, a partner in the law 


: 


of Savage, Royall, Kinard & Sheheen, 
den, S.C., is a member of the S. C. House 
ikepresentatives for a two-year term. 


Sa 






















Thomas Zimmer °65 has been made senior 
tyrney in the general law section of the legal 
lcartment at Miles Laboratories, Inc., 

art, Ind. He and his family reside in 

th Bend. 


iam E. Buchanan ’66 and Melinda Barker 
hanan ’69 live north of San Francisco in 
ta Rosa, Calif. He owns a real estate 
>stment company; she is an artist. 


gy Spivey Hackney °66, a free-lance dancer 
aNew York City for the last several years, 
a been performing with a wide range of 
ier dance companies. Currently she is 
Ding the country with the Bill Evans Dance 
! pany and would like to see friends in the 
rhs where performances are given. She may 
 ontacted backstage or through the box office. 








in H. Jarman III 66 graduated from 

t er Theological Seminary in 1969 and since 
nn has been associate minister at Kalihi Union 
j rch, Aiea, Hi. His family includes two 
aghters and a son who was adopted last year 
Korea. 


S. Douglas Smith M.H.A.’66, who held 
administrative positions at Duke University 
Medical Center from 1966 to 1971, has returned 
to Duke Hospital as an associate administrative 
director. For the past four and a half years, he 
has been associated with Humana, Inc., as 
southwest regional manager in Dallas with 
responsibility for the operation of eight 
general acute care hospitals in Texas. 


Douglas P. Wheeler J.D.’66 became 

executive vice-president of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation last May. Prior to 
joining the National Trust staff, he had served 
in Washington with the U. S. Department of 
the Interior, the federal department which 
administers the government’s historic 
preservation program. Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
have two sons. 
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James T. Clemons Ph.D.’67, professor of New 
Testament at Wesley Theological Seminary, 
Washington, D.C., has been elected vice- 
president of the Chesapeake Bay region of 
the Society of Biblical Literature. He has 
also been named director of Wesley’s new 
program, the National Capital Semester for 
Seminarians. Recent articles have been 
accepted by the Christian Century and 
Religion in Life. 


Ford P. Fuller III ’67 is manager of the marketing 
communications activities of three 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. divisions at the 
company headquarters in Pittsburgh. He is 
married to a registered nurse who has recently 
entered the insurance business. 


Carol A. Hamilton B.S.N.’67 is a kindergarten 
teacher in the Orleans parish schools, New 
Orleans. 


M. Lawrence Hicks, Jr., ’67 is a partner in the 
Dallas law firm of Thompson, Knight, Simmons 
& Bullion. 


Richard W. Katzberg °67, resident in diagnostic 
radiology at the University of Rochester 
Medical Center, was the winner of the Resident 
Memorial Award of the Association of 
University Radiologists. He is the first U.R. 
physician to win the award which was 
established in 1961. 


Tyzz-Dwo Lu M.S.°67 is a senior engineer in 
the Cranford, N.J., office of Dames & Moore, 
engineering and environmental consultants. He 
is also an adjunct professor at the New Jersey 
Institute of Technology, where he is currently 
teaching a graduate course in soil dynamics: 


Dr. Lu, his wife and son live in Edison, N.J. 


Lindsay O. Robinson E.E.’67 is working for 
Performance Design Corp., a consulting firm in 
McLean, Va., which works throughout the 
United States analyzing human performance 
problems in industry and developing training 
materials. In April she was installed for a two- 


. year term as treasurer of the National Society 


for Performance and Instruction, her 
professional society. 


Stephen A. Schorr ’67, formerly assistant state 
attorney for the 17th judicial circuit of Florida 
in and for Broward County, is associated with 
the firm of Cabler & Anderson, Ft. Lauderdale. 


R.E. (EDD) Thore 67 completed Air Command 
and Staff College, the Air Force’s intermediate 
professional military education program in 
October 1976, and received the A.M. degree 
with a major in public service from Ball State 
University, Muncie, Ind., in May. Currently 
he is assigned to the Air Force commissary 
service central region directorate of operations, 
Kelly AFB, San Antonio, Tex. 


Charles Burton J.D.’68 is practicing law in 
Phoenix. His wife, Margaret Everhart Burton’68, 
who has the M.S.in zoology from Arizona 
State and is currently enrolled in a Ph.D. 
program in ecology there, teaches high school 
biology. 


Edward B. Carter, Jr., 68 graduated from 
the Delaware Law School of Widener College 
in May 1976 and passed the state bar in April. 


Robert H. Friesen °68 is a pediatric anes- 
thesiologist at the Children’s Hospital in Denver 
and is a member of the clinical faculty of the 
University of Colorado Medical Center. He is 
married and has two children. 


Patricia Ann Partney Heaney ’68, a C.P.A., is 
manager of general accounting at TR W Defense 
and Space Systems Group in Redondo Beach, 
Cal. She is the wife of Mark O. Heaney ’68, 
an assistant United States attorney with the 
department of justice in Los Angeles. 


Patti Berg Heard (Mrs. Jed) ’68 is an assistant 
professor of Spanish at Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Ind., and her husband is an 


industrial relations specialist for Texaco in 
Lawrenceville, Ill. They have one child. 


Richard Hellmann II 68 received the Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology from the University of Texas 
in 1976 and is presently at Austin State School, 
Austin, Tex. 


Capt. Robert H. Roser ’68 is working as a 
presidential translator on the Washington- 
Moscow direct communications link (hot line) 
and, in addition, is enrolled at George 
Washington University, working toward the 
M.A. degree in Russian language and literature. 
He lives in Springfield, Va. 


Robert T. Cadwallader, Jr., 69 is branch 
administrator and commercial loan officer at 
North Carolina National Bank, Durham. 


Benjamin H. Cooksey III B.S.E.’69 and Janet 
Caudill Cooksey ’70 are living in Ft. Worth, Tex., 
where he works for Cooper Energy Services. 
They have a two-year old daughter. 


C. L. Haslam J.D.’69, the counsel for Duke 
University, has been named general counsel 
for the U. S. Department of Commerce in 
Washington. 


William D. Gudger ’69 spent the 1976-77 schoo! 
year as visiting lecturer in music at Arizona 
State University, Tempe. This past summer he 
has had a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities to research the instrumental 
music of Handel in England. 


Joseph W. Kimmell II 69, who was awarded a 
J.D. degree from the University of Michigan 
School of Law in 1972, has been named a 
partner in the law firm of Parker, Hoover, 
Keller and Waterman, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Wingate Lassiter 69 became editor of the 
Smithfield, N.C., Herald on May 1, succeeding 
his father, publisher Thomas J. Lassiter °32, 
who had held the title of editor since 1941. The 
new editor was formerly associate editor, and 
from 1969 to 1972 was a member of the 
Winston-Salem Sentinel staff. In addition 

to his editorial duties, Mr. Lassiter has assumed 
managerial responsibility by becoming 
executive vice-president of Smithfield Herald 
Publishing Co. He is married and the father of 
a daughter and a son. 


Edmund C. Sumner °69 is director of profit 
planning analysis for the Singer Co., New York 
City. 
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A DIRECT APPROACH 


“We need you.” 





It’s that simple. Last year 10,000 donors gave $1,156,000 
to Duke University through the Loyalty Fund. This year, 
we must raise $1,400,000. That figure has already 

been included in the university’s projected budget for 
next year. A number of important university operations 
depend on our reaching this goal. To do so, we must 
receive larger gifts from our previous donors and many 
new gifts from alumni who have not yet given to Duke. 


Private universities cannot operate without the gifts of 
their alumni and friends. At Duke, tuition covers only 

20% of the university’s income; endowment (including 
income form The Duke Endowment) another 15%. Most of 
the remaining income comes from private gifts and 


grants. 


As expenses rise, Duke University’s dependence on 
private gifts increases as well. The university’s strength 
depends on the support of its alumni family. 


We need you. Please give. 


The Loyalty Fund 


A FAMILY TRADITION 
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Barbara Buerger Wonnacott 69 has been named 
head of the library services section by 
Burroughs Wellcome Co., Research Triangle 
Park, N.C. A graduate of the UNC-CH library 
school, she also holds a certificate in medical 
librarianship awarded by the American Medical 
Library Association. 


MARRIAGE: Carroll Leslie Pegler '64 to Robert 
K. Bastian on July 4. Residence: Falls Church, 
Va. 


BIRTH: Second daughter to Louise Hansmann 
Curry (Mrs. Arnold J.) ‘61 and Mr. Curry, 
Glenview IIl., on Feb. 5, 1976. Named Susan 


Margaret. Fourth child, a daughter to Diane 
Reed Pratt B.S.N.’61 and W. Lawrence Pratt 
Ill 61, Huntsville, Ala., on June 2, 1975. 
Named Courtney Reed. . . . Second child, a 
son, to Anthony D. Danluck ‘63 and Mrs. 
Danluck, Los Altos Hills, Calif., on Feb. 17 
Named Daniel. A son to Clifford M. Schmidt, 
Jr., 63 and Mrs. Schmidt, Tokyo, Japan. Named 
Daniel Tatsuya. First child and son to Barbara 
Binning Torbert (Mrs. Eugene C.) 63 and Dr. 
Torbert, Laurinburg, N.C., on Oct. 9. Named 
Benjamin Charles. . . . Second child and first 
daughter to R. Elliott McBride ‘65 and Bonlyn 
Agan McBride '69, Wellesley, Mass., on Oct. 10, 


Alumni Profile: Carl J. Stewart 


1975. Named Abigail Barrett. A son to Herbert 


J. (Jack) Upchurch, Jr., '65 and Donna Willson 


Upchurch ‘67, Columbia, S.C., on Oct. 16. 
Named Robert Jackson. . . . A daughter to. 
Melanie Balestra Goodman (Mrs. Gary J.) 
B.S.N.’66 and Mr. Goodman, South Pasadena, 
Calif., on April 20, 1976. Named Leah Michelle. 
Second child, a son to Sally Peterson Snyder 
(Mrs. Robert) B.S.N.°66 and Mr. Snyder, 
Hopkinton, Mass., on Nov. 11. Named Michael 
Louis... . First children, a son and a 
daughter, to M. Lawrence Hicks, Jr., 67 and 
Mrs. Hicks, Dallas, Tex., on Nov. 1. Named 
Yale McCrackenand Hadley Brook. First child 


. William E. Sumner °67, J.D.’70, and Fle 













and son to Samuel G. Stone, ir ‘67 and 
Stone, Galesburg, Mich., on June 24, | 
Named Nathan Samuel. Third daughter 


Hamrick Sumner '68, Atlanta, Ga., on Dec. 
1975. Named Sarah Florence. . . . First chil 
and daughter to Margaret (Meg) Everhart Burtor 
*68 and Charles (Chuck) Burton J.D.’68, 
Phoenix, Ariz., on Jan. 25. Named Elizabet 
Anne. Second son to Edward B. Carter, Jr., 
68 and Mrs. Carter, Wilmington, Del., on 
March 1. Named Bryant Jackson. First child 
and son to Karla Harbin Fox '68, J.D.’71, a 
Dr. Martin Fox, Storrs, Conn., on March 2 


No chit-chat from this speaker 





On this summer morning a cluster of dressed-up people— 
gathered at the Legislative Building in Raleigh for the 
swearing-in of a family member—are standing outside 

the House speaker’s office exchanging pleasantries. 


When the speaker himself emerges from his office, looking 


from a distance a bit like Bob Newhart, this sets off 
another round of greetings. 

The speaker, Carl J. Stewart, Jr., 58, J.D.°61, up from 
his law office in Gastonia, is at work in his office even 
though the legislature is in recess until next spring. 

The ceremonial function, such as this interruption, is 
not the part of his job that the 40-year-old speaker of the 
North Carolina House of Representatives relishes most. 
Now in his sixth term in the House, Stewart has built his 
reputation, not on social graces, but on his grasp of the 
ins and outs of state government and his capacity for 
work. 

Stewart has found that his work load as speaker, even 
when the legislature is not in session, pulls him back to 
Raleigh at least a day or two a week. 

The speaker believes that his job should be full time 
and that the short legislative sessions, once every two 
years, are a bottleneck to getting the state’s business 
done. Still, he wants to stick with the job. In fact, he 
thinks he has the votes to become in 1979 (when the next 
regular session meets) the first speaker in North Carolina 
history to succeed himself. 

He appears safe as far as reelection from his textile- 


mill district goes—a name easily recognized by now in the 


Democratic column of the ballot. 
‘‘The amount of literature and documents to be waded 
through is unbelievably large,’ he says. 


land use, environment, transportation, energy—all areas 
that were once foreclosed to the state legislature.” 

This has resulted from federal programs being phased 
out and these tasks passing to the states. 

Like other legislators, Stewart has beefed up his staff 
to help him handle the work—he has two lawyers and 


four secretaries during the sessions—but he still does a lot 


of his own research and all his own speech writing. 
‘Time was when the typical legislator had no staff. 
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‘‘And more and 
more policy is going through the state, bills dealing with 


except for a stenographic assistant from the secretarial 


pool,’’ the speaker says. ‘‘He had to rely on information 


from the executive branch or from lobbyists as to whether 


a particular bill was in the public interest.” 

Stewart says he is not “‘identified with any coterie or 
clique,”’ but early in his legislative career he was closely 
associated with banking interests. He sponsored a 
measure in 1969 sought by bankers to raise interest rates; 
two years later he became chairman of the House Banking 
Committee. 


But Stewart seems to be deliberately pulling back from 


the business image. In the seventies he has backed 
environmental issues, helped restore money cut from the 
state’s poverty programs and sponsored the state’s first 
open meetings law. And in his opening speech to the 
House in this past session he proposed that the state get 
moving on ‘“‘human problems—malnutrition, medical 
care, education, wages.” 

‘‘In the beginning of the session he was sounding like 
a quite different person from his early days in the 
legislature,’ says a capitol reporter. 

But there are political realities, as political writer 
Martin Dondsky of the Raleigh News and Observer, 
points out: 


‘‘A proponent of legislative reform, Stewart recognizes 


the need to reduce the number of committees operating 
in the House as a way of streamlining the legislative 
process. But Stewart also realizes that reducing the 
number of committees would also reduce the number of 
chairmanships that can be handed out to legislators who 
supported him for speaker. As a speaker, he hasn’t cut 
the number of committees.”’ 


Indeed, there are some 40 committees to which Stewart 


appoints hundreds of members—not to speak of appoint- 
ments he makes to boards and commissions and study 
panels. No one but the governor appoints people to more 
jobs than Stewart, making this power one of his most 
useful. 

He did not grow up with power. He spent his boyhood 
of the 1940s in a mill village owned by the textile company 
that his parents worked for. His mother worked a second 
shift as a respooler and his father the first shift as a 


_law, and where he also married a former Miss Gastoniz a 
























weaver, so his mother was at home in the mornings 
his father in the afternoons. ‘ 
The third of four children, he was the only one to go 
to college—and he went on a scholarship from the 
company that employed his parents. When he enrolled a 
Duke in 1954, he had already racked up an impressive — 
high school record, as president of his class during the | 
last three years and voted most likely to succeed. 
He wrote on his entry form at Duke that he planned t 
enter the ministry, having been teaching a Sunday schoo 
class since he was 16. But he got sidetracked into — 
politics, by way of the debating team. His undergradua 
years were ‘‘filled with debating’’—captain of the team 
and Atlantic Coast Conference champion. 
And when he went right on into law school at Duke 
again on a full scholarship—he helped Joe Wetherby, th 
man who created a debating dynasty at Duke, coach tht 
upcoming crop of debaters. 
Five years after he returned to Gastonia to practice 


he ran in 1966 for the state legislature and won. 
Stewart has made no bones about being attracted to 
higher public office. But as a representative, he has bee 
elected from a four-county district, not from the state at 
large, as the governor or lieutenant governor must be. 
‘‘In some ways it’s really strange he’s the speaker, ” 
says a man who has watched Stewart all along. ‘“‘He’s f 
the good-old-boy type of person; in fact, he’s a bit sta 
offish. As far as I know, he doesn’t have a strong cadre 
of close friends.”’ 
But there seems to be a consensus about Stewart’s 
strongest points. 
‘*He’s very bright, probably one of the smartest peor 
down there,”’ says one reporter. ‘‘He knows how the 
system works and is able to use it and on top of that Cé 
works at it harder than a lot of guys.”’ Says another: ** 
an intelligent person and ambitious, he’s willing to ben¢ 
he’s adaptable.” 
A campaign professional who has watched Stewart 
from the beginning sums it up this way: ‘‘He’s a 
survivor.”” 


1976. Named Alexander Van Keuren. First 
child and son to Mark O. Heaney ’68 and 
Patricia Ann Partney Heaney '68, Manhattan 
Beach, Calif., on July 18, 1976. Named Gavin 
Osborne. . . . Second child to Samuel T. 

Hall 69 and Mrs. Hall, Dothan, Ala., on 
April 6. Named Gemma Heather. A son to 

# Thomas M. Woodard E.E.’69 and Mrs. 
Woodard, Ridgewood, N.J., on ae 2, 1976. 
Named Charles Jason. 


’70s 


Paul Carruth, te -, 70 received the J.D. degree 
from UNC law school in 1973 and since then 
has practiced in Raleigh. Until April 1977 when 
| he opened his own office for the general 
| practice of law, he was with the firm of 














| Poyner, Geraghty, Hartsfield & Townsend. Heis 


' married and the father of two young daughters. 


| Pradyumna S. Chauhan Ph.D.’70, a member of 
the English department at Beaver College, 
Glenside, Pa., held a summer fellowship from 

‘the National Endowment of Humanities, 

| Washington, to attend a post-doctoral seminar 
at Yale. In addition to participating in the 

/seminar, he worked on his own research 

| project: Historical Consciousness in Modern 
Literature. Dr. Chauhan has also been elected 

® to chair the section on humanism in American 

/literature at the 1978 Northeast Modern 
Language Association session to be held in 
Albany in the spring. 


| Marcia Freed ‘70, M.D.°73, has completed a 

| residency in psychiatry at UNC-CH and has 

_opened an office for private practice of adult 
and child psychiatry in Portland, Ore. Her 
husband, Martin L. Schwartz M.D.’73, is onthe 
staff of obstetrics and gynecology of the Kaiser 
Permanente Clinic, also in Portland, following 
aresidency at the University of North Carolina. 


SarahS. Jones ‘70 was admitted to the California 
Bar last December and is a deputy district 
attorney in Orange County. 


Horace Morgan, Jr., ‘70 has taught English for 
the past two years in Walker High School, 
_ DeKalf County, Atlanta. 


| Baird D. Oldfield ’70 graduated in June from 

_ the University of Oklahoma School of 
Medicine, where he was elected a member of 
Alpha Omega Alpha, a medical honor society. 


ae K. Stokes °70 is an attorney practicing 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kentwood D. Wells ‘70 has been appointed 
/an assistant professor of biology at the 
|University of Connecticut, Storrs. He received 
‘the Ph.D. degree from Cornell in 1976 and spent 
a year as a postdoctoral fellow at the 
|Smithsonian Tropical Research Institute in 
Panama. 


‘Kenneth R. Channell M.Div.’71 is a realtor- 
-jassociate with Wilcox Gallery of Homes in 
North Palm Beach, Fla., having previously 
|been a teacher at Palm Beach Junior College 
‘in Belle Glade for four years. His wife is 
‘teaching French at Palm Beach Gardens high 
‘school, and they are living aboard their 
‘yacht, the *‘Willoughby,’’ at Old Port Cove 
ao in North Palm Beach. 


‘Carol J. Dabbs °71 is an international 

_ development intern with the Agency for 

International Development. She will be 

working in the fields of health, population and 
j jnutrition in Washington for two years. 


| Dora Maralka Lhotsky *71, M.D.°75, formerly 
‘a citizen of Czechoslovakia, became a United 
States citizen in July 1976. She lives in 
Greensboro, N.C. 


\Mark D. Neuhart Lt., U.S.N., °71 is serving a 
tour as commanding officer, Naval Reserve 
-|Center, Staunton, Va. 



















Joan M. Stanley B.S.N.’71 is a primary care 
nurse practitioner at the University of Maryland 
Hospital. 


W. Randolph Teslik ‘71 is an assistant United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia. 


Andrea Sullivan Archie ’72 has been promoted 
to the position of petroleum geologist with 
Amoco Production Co. in the Houston explora- 
tion division. She is also working on a master 
of business administration degree through 
Pepperdine University. 


T. Steven Bland °72 received the J.D. degree 
from the University of Kentucky in May 1975 
and was admitted to the Kentucky Bar the 
following October. He is currently a special 
agent for the FBI in Chicago. 


William F, Cassano *72, A.M.’77, completed 
the M.D. degree at Duke this summer. 


Dana J. Cole-Levesque '72, an M.Ed. graduate of 
Boston University in 1975, is enrolled at 
Vermont Law School after teaching for three 
years in Milford, N.J. He is married to Virginia 
Cole-Levesque, an Ed.D. graduate of the 
University of Massachusetts, and they live in 
Bethel, Vt. 


Karen Gullberg Cook (Mrs. Robert D.) '72 has 
the J.D. degree from Wayne State University 
and is a member of the Michigan Bar. She lives 
in Ferndale. 


Harriett E. Fox °72, who graduated with the 
M.B.A. degree from the University of Chicago 
graduate school of business last June, is a 
market analyst in the medical products division 
of Baxter/Travenol Laboratories. 


Kathy McCormick Kibler B.S.N.’72 has 
completed the family nurse practitioner 
program at UNC-CH and is employed by the 
Orange-Chatham Comprehensive Health 
Services, practicing in the Prospect Hill, N.C., 
community health center. David W. Kibler 
B.S.E.°72 is employed by Nello L. Teer Co. of 
Durham as project superintendent, presently 
assigned to a $4 million parking structure in 
Roanoke, Va. They live in Efland, N.C. 


Eric N. Kruger °72 graduated from Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, in June and is in 
a three-year residency in family practice at 
Hunterdon Medical Center, Flemington, N.J. 


Nancy Hunnemann Richardson ’72 writes that 
she has completed the master’s degree in 
counseling and her husband, Howard V. (Rick) 
Richardson III 72, is working for Price 
Waterhouse in Washington. They live in 
Alexandria, Va. 


Susan Falk Sanders °72 graduated in the charter 
class of Eastern Virginia Medical School, 
Norfolk, on Sept. 24, 1976, and was married 
the following day to a classmate. She is a 
rotating intern at the University of Tennessee, 
while her husband is in his first year of 
residency in internal medicine. She plans to go 
into dermatology. 


Sally Anne Saunders °72, who received the 
master’s degree in journalism from the 
University of Georgia last December, is a 
reporter for a newspaper in Greenville, S.C. 


Jane E. Stallard B.S.N.’72, since receiving 
her master’s at the University of Washington 
in Seattle, has been working as a nursing 
consultant at the E. K. Shriver Center, a 
child development center in Waltham, Mass. 


Maurice Wright '72 received a $4,000 
American Academy-Institute of Arts and 
Letters “‘Ives Scholarship’’ in May. The award 
was one of six Charles Ives Scholarships given 
this year by the Academy, the nation’s highest 
honor society in the creative arts. Maurice is a 
preceptor at Columbia University where he 
received his master’s degree and is working 
toward a doctorate. 


Linda Barlow Berreri 73 lives in Cleveland and 


.is an accountant for the May Co. 


John E. Blount ’73 has received the M.B.A. 
from the University of North Dakota and is 
presently attending Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, to obtain the M.H.A. degree. 


Robert D. Cook '73 received the D.D.S. degree 
from the University of Detroit Dental School 
in May 1976 and is practicing in Detroit. 


Mark Alan Dale °73 is assistant vice-president 
in charge of commercial loans for Midland 
Mortgage Co., Oklahoma City. 


Nancy Nicolai Dickie B.S.N.’73 and John A. 
Dickie *73, Lt. (jg) U.S.N., are living in 
Portsmouth, Va. He is a communications and 
navigation officer, and she works part-time at 
Portsmouth Convalescent Center and as a 
private duty nurse for Homemakers Upjohn, 
Inc. 


Raymond D. Kiser ’73 received the M.Div. 
degree from Yale Divinity School in 1976 and 
since October of that year has been associate 
pastor of Memorial United Methodist Church, 
Austin, Tex. 


Gregory J. Moonie °73 graduated in May 1976 
from Vanderbilt Law School, where he was 
executive editor of the Vanderbilt Law Review. 
He is an associate with a Wall Street law 
firm, New York City. 


Carol A. Springer ’73 has completed her second 
year at the University of Pennsylvania law 
school and during the summer was employed by 








this 
Veal: 
why not 
put a chair 
under some- 
body's tree? 


A Duke chair of course—either 
the arm chair or the Boston 
rocker. You'll be able to find 

a place for it in your office or 
home. Each is handsomely 
crafted in black and gold, with 
the Duke shield stamped on the 
back. The arm chair is 
available with cherry arms for 
$75. The Boston rocker is $65. 
Shipment will be from Durham, 
express collect. 


The needlepoint pillow, with 
the Duke shield in blue, white 
and gold on a white background, 
is a kit which includes the 
pillow canvas, wool yarn, 
needle and directions. The 
finished size is 14x14 inches 
The kit is $22.50 plus $1.50 

for handling and mailing. 


a J Arm chair, $75 
. Boston rocker, $65 
Needlepoint kit, $24 


Add 3% sales tax for all 
North Carolina orders: 
4% in Durham. 


Make check payable to 
Department of Alumni Affairs 








For further information or to 
place orders write: 


Department of Alumni Affairs 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 27706 
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the law firm of Wolf, Block, Schorr and So! 
Cohen in Philadelphia. 


Edward David Wright °73 is studying cellular 
biology at the University of Colorado. In his 
spare time, he trains as a marathon runner, 
works for the Colorado Outward Bound School, 
and is employed as a professional mountain 
guide. 


Rebecca Wilson Dolch '74 was ordained a 
deacon in the United Methodist Church in June 
1976. She is a candidate for the M.Div. degree 
at Colgate Rochester/Bexley Hall/Crozer 
Theological Seminaries in Rochester, N.Y. 


Ric T. Floyd °74 is associated with the Dallas 
law firm of Smith, Schuter, Sanderson and 
Boudreaux. 


Deborah Sabin Lamb B.S.N.’74 and Philip Allen 
Lamb J.D.’76 are living in Seattle, where she 
is enrolled in the family nurse practitioner 
graduate program at the University of 
Washington and he is employed in the career 
banking program of Peoples National Bank. 


Theresa Lloyd *74 ‘‘has embarked ona promising 
career as a substitute teacher in Walnut Cove, 
N.C.” 


Mark D. Macfarlane °74 was awarded the 
M.B.A. from Wharton Schoo! in December and 
has a position with Arthur Andersen & Co., 
Kansas City. 


J. Frank McAlister, Jr., °74, who is with the 
U. S. Environmental Protection Agency in 
Washington, is concerned with assisting local 
communities in planning and implementing 
recycling and research recovery programs. 


Robert L. Atchison 75 has taught high school 
social studies at Nordonia High School, North- 
field, Ohio, for the past two years. 


Kyle M. Carpenter '75 is employed by Honeywell, 
Inc., and lives in Westbrook, Me. He was 
married in June 1976. 


Kent Cooper 75 received the M.B.A. in 
accounting and finance from the University of 
Michigan in May. He hasa position with Arthur 
Young & Co. in Los Angeles, where he is in 
the U.S.C. evening program working for the 
master’s in taxation. 


Christopher J. Cramer °75 received the M.B.A. 
from the University of Chicago in June 1976, 
being elected to Beta Gamma Sigma, national 
honorary scholastic business fraternity, and 
chosen an honorary Leon Carroll Marshall 
Scholar. Since then he has been an associate 
in corporate finance with Salomon Brothers, an 
investment banking firm in Chicago. 


David B. Epstein B.S.E.'75 received the M.S.E. 
from the University of California at Berkeley 
last December and since has been employed as 
a civil engineer by the Denver, Colo., airport’s 
district office of Federal Aviation 
Administration. 


Julia Ireland 75 has been in New York City 
for two years. For over a year she worked in 
advertising, but is currently an actress doing 
television and radio commercials, hoping to 
get into live theater. 


James I. Lader Ph.D.’75 is a corporate 
communications consultant with the firm of 
Young-Liggett & Co. in Cleveland. 


Mark Landon ’75 will be an assistant football 
coach in charge of the offensive line at the 
University of Virginia during the coming year. 


Kim Lawrence B.S.N.’75 entered the graduate 
school two-year program at Texas Women’s 
University and Parkland Hospital in June. She 
is working for a master’s in nursing and burn 
clinical specialist. 


Joseph L. Lineberry, Jr., 75 is an accountant 
for Ernst & Ernst, Winston-Salem. 


Debra Skinner Miller (Mrs. Marvin) '75 received 
the master of social work degree from the 
University of Kentucky in May. 


Ellen Jane Mohr ’75S is a linguist at the Army 
Foreign Science and Technology Center, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Priscilla E. Porch 75 has completed her first 
year at Drake University Law School in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Steven E. Shore °75 received the masier of 
social work degree from Tulane in December 
and is presently employed as a health planner 
with the Cardinal Health Systems Agency in 
Lumberton, N.C. 


David F. Smith °75 of Amherst, Mass., is 
serving for two years as a full-time missionary 
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for the Church of Jesus Christ of Latterday 
Saints in the province of Quebec, Canada. 


Marina S. Utgoff ‘75 worked during the past 
year asa paralegal for VISTA in Lansing, Mich. 
Her work included interviewing clients at the 
Greater Lansing Legal Aid, negotiating for 
them, representing them at administrative 
hearings, and doing legal research. She hopes 
to enter law school within the next two years. 


Cuyler P. Christianson ‘76 is a program analyst 
in the office of mobile source air pollution 
control, Environmental Protection Agency, 
Washington. 


Ralph B. Everett J.D.'76 of Orangeburg, S.C.., 


has joined the Washington staff of U.S. Senator 
Ernest F. Hollings (D-SC). He will serve as a 
staff assistant for liaison with federal agencies. 


Sarah A. Fetter ‘76 is a methods analyst at 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston. 


Barbara Jo Ness B.S.E.'76 is a maintenance 
engineer for Celanese Chemical Co., Houston, 
Tex. 


MARRIAGE: James F. Keel '70, M.D.'74, to 


Alumni Profile 


Africa, view from Ninth Street 


William Minter, author of a new book on American 
foreign policy. ‘‘Africans are particularly interested in 
our news about U.S. developments, such as new Carter — 
policies or student demonstrations against companies 
involved in South Africa.”” 

Twice weekly the agency produces and transmits 
‘‘audio feeds’ from its recording studio to 25 radio 
stations, including the British Broadcasting Company. _ 

The staff, which does a lot of freelance writing on the 
side, hopes that things like the Post series and other 
exclusives, will enable the tax-exempt, nonprofit agency 
become more independent. __ 

‘In any war each side contradicts the other, so I 
decided that the only way to get the real story was to 
visit both camps,”’ says Hultman. ‘‘I have a 3-year-old 
child so going to a battle zone was not something I did 


At dawn, a daring coup attempt is launched in central 
\frica, with the fate of the newly installed revolutionary 
government hanging in the balance. Some of the fiercest 
fighting takes place over control of the state radio station. 
Almost 10,000 miles from the African continent, in a 
basement office just off the Duke campus where it is 
midnight, a lone figure huddles over a shortwave radio 
receiver, listening with earphones for news of a coup 
d’etat in progress. Through the static and gunfire a 
clear voice emerges and the listener switches on a tape 
recorder and notes the time of the recording in an 


open logbook. 


The start of an improbable espionage novel? 

Not at all. It could be just the start of another day’s 
work for the staff of Africa News, a North Carolina- 
based service which supplies African news to more than 


Betty Jo Abdalla on Jan. 30. Residence: 
Durham. Baird D. Oldfield ‘70 to Sharon Manley 
on May 21. Residence: Tulsa, Okla... . Marie 
Ann Lewis ‘71 to William H. (Bill) Rogers on 
Dec. 18. Residence: Charlotte, N.C... . Susan 
K. Falk ‘72 to Dr. Lester W. Sanders III on 
Sept. 25. Residence: Memphis, Tenn. Dr. Byron 
Jay Hoffman, Jr., 72 to Erika J. Vogel °73, 


M.A.T.°74,0n March 19. Residence: Clarkston, 


Ga. Edward Van V. Sands, Jr., M.A.T.°72 to 
Peggy E. Patterson. Residence: Rocky Hill, 
Conn. ...R. Bruce Brower B.S.E.'73 to Sue 
Skelly on July 16. Residence: Kansas City, 
Mo... . Ric L. Floyd *74 to Jill Savage on 
April 22. Residence: Dallas, Tex. Wesley Allen 
Nettleton M.F.°74 to Lucy E. Yeager on Feb. 19. 
Residence: Durham. Robin D. Specht B.S.N.°74 
to Dr. Daniel C. Scullin, Jr., on March 19. 
Residence: Chapel Hill, N.C... . Richard N. 
Franklin ‘75 to Iris Anne Bernstein on Aug. 17, 
1976. Residence: Lakewood, N.J. Karen Ann 
Frisch ‘75 to Stephen Pearson, Jr., on May 31, 
1975. Residence: Philadelphia. J. Craig Jackson 
‘75 to Joyce E. Fellendorf on May 14. 
Residence: Nashville, Tenn. Teresa S. Kelley 
B.S.N.°75 to Thomas O. Mooney on Dec. 27. 
Residence: Cincinnati, Ohio. Debra Skinner ‘75 


to Marvin Miller on June 11. Residence: 
Evanston, Ill. Marina S. Utgoff '75 to Philip 
Braswell on May 28. Residence: Lansing, 
Mich. .. . Nancy J. Burr '76 to David K. 
Swiener ‘76 on June 25. Residence: Pittsburgh. 
Nancy J. Wallis ‘76 to Richard L. Specker 

‘76 on Oct. 30. Residence: Wyckoff, N.J. 


BIRTH: Third child and first son to Joanne Yoder 
Dearth ‘70 and Dr. James C. Dearth '70, 
Rochester, Minn., on Feb. 17. Named Tucker 
Joseph. First child and son to Denyse Graves 
McCurdy (Mrs. Richard B.) ‘70 and Dr. 
McCurdy, Wallingford, Pa., on July 1, 1976. 
Named Richard, Jr. Asonto Arthur A. McTighe 
‘70 and Mrs. McTighe, Trenton, N.J., on Dec. 
23. Named Alexander M.A... . First child 
and daughter to Hope Evans Parrott (Mrs. 
Michael C.) °71 and Mr. Parrott, Salisbury, 
N.C., on Oct. 14, 1975. Named Emily 
Catherine. Second child and first son to Nick 
Joe Rahall If °71 and Mrs. Rahall, Washington, 
D.C., on March I1. Named Nick Joe III. Ason 
to Gail Levin Richmond J.D.'71 and Michael L. 
Richmond J.D.'71, Durham, on Nov. 30. 
Named Henry Samuel. . . . First child and 
son to Phillip R. Emerson M. Div.’72 and Lynda 
















9. Stas oe 
Luther Emerson A.M.'73, West Lafayette, Ind 
on Nov. 5. Named Nathan Luther. A son to 
Jon Ward Shaw °72 and Robert A. Shaw 72, 
M.D.'76, Columbus, Ohio, on Feb. 16. Named 
Robert Ward. . . . First child and daughter to 
John E. Blount '73 and Cynthis Stoudt Blount 
B.S.N.°74, Sandston, Va., on Sept. 20. Named 


Omissions 


We regret that the following names were 
inadvertently omitted from the 1976-77 
Loyalty Fund Report: 


Washington Duke Club—T, Bragg 
McLeod *49, Robert E. Anderson, 
W. H. Krome George, Donald 
C. Slawson, and William H. Wynn 
Divinity School Donors—Steven Rainey 
"76 


The Loyalty Fund 
Duke University 


200 media clients around the world. The fourth 
anniversary of this news-gathering organization has 
coincided with the placing of an exclusive, front-page 
series of articles with the Washington Post. 

‘The question I always get, especially when I’m at the 
State Department,” says staff member Reed Kramer °69, 
“is ‘why Durham?’ ”’ 

The chief reason is that three of the agencies six 
staffers are Duke graduates. Kramer, a political science 
major, and his wife, Tami Hultman °68, a religion major, 
spent a year in Africa on a church-sponsored venture and 
then were consultants to the National Council of 
Churches. Charlie Ebel °73, an anthropology major who 
wrote film reviews for the Chronicle, joined the agency 
directly out of college. 

It was Hultman who wrote the Post series on a 
theretofore little-known guerrilla war in the desert of the 
western Sahara. 

The trio date their interest in Africa from their activist 
undergraduate years, when they were involved in the 
campus YMCA, which sponsored a number of 
conferences including one on southern Africa. 

Their location in a quaint shopping district on 
Durham’s Ninth Street seems an unlikely place for such 
an exotic news agency—with paint store, automotive 
supply store, hardware store and bank within easy 
walking distance. There’s a print shop and a bookshop 
upstairs in the same building, both businesses run by 
recent Duke graduates. 

Location, however, seems to be no problem. 

*‘News comes to us in many ways,”’ says Ebel. ‘‘We 
monitor African radio stations on our shortwave equip- 
ment and subscribe to numerous African publications. 
We're also building a network of reporters based in 
Africa and, because of our heavy emphasis on U.S. 
policy and its implications, we do a lot of investigative 
work in Washington and New York.” 

Kramer adds that since ‘‘most of our information 
comes from the airwaves, the mail and over the phone, 
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we might as well live here in Durham where expenses 
are less and where we have roots and are a part of the 
community.” 

Each week the staff of Africa News produces a 12- 
page digest of the week’s happenings on the continent. 
The digest’s 200 subscribers cover a wide political 
spectrum, from Gulf Oil Co. and the U.S. State Depart- 
ment to the United Nations and various radical news- 
papers. Ten African embassies in Washington and half a 
dozen newspapers in Africa also subscribe. 

‘‘It may seem strange that Africans use material from 
us, but they have the same problems getting reliable 
information that Americans do,”’ says staff member 


lightly. But I found that thinking about it beforehand 
was more frightening than actually being there. I guess — 
I went because people are fighting and dying for a cause. 
they believe in and I thought Americans ought to know ~ 
about it.”” 5 
The success of her trip capped a busy year for Africa 
News, following closely on several exclusive stories 
dealing with the civil war in Angola and the presence of 
American mercenaries throughout southern Africa. In 
the wake of the fighting in Angola, the staff received 
telephone inquiries from ABC-TV and Seymour Hersh 
of the New York Times, among others. 
Every year since 1966, when Hultman made her first _ 
trip to Africa, one of the six regular staff members has 
visited or lived in somé section of the continent. Most 
recently, William Gaither, a freelancer who sometimes 
works with Africa News, returned from a three-week 
stay in the Republic of South Africa, during which time : 
he filed regular reports for the service. 
What is the purpose of Africa News? 
‘‘We want to explain Africa to Americans,” says 
Kramer, ‘‘and we’re doing that . . . our contacts in 
Africa are growing. For example, a Nigerian newspaper 
with 150,000 circulation uses our service and we have a 
regular exchange with the Daily News of Tanzania, the 
editor of which made a special detour to Durham last 
month to visit with us.” 
‘‘For years,’ says staffer Bill Minter, ‘‘Americans 
heard virtually no news about Africa, and their images 
were largely shaped by Tarzan movies and bits of sensa- 
tional news stories. Now there is more news coverage, 
but the stereotypes are still there, affecting the selection 
and ‘slant’ of news in the wire-service accounts and othe 
media. We aim to get beyond the stereotypes, to give 
Americans a view of the news more in accord with 
African realities and African points of view.”” 
: MARK PINSR 






















Pinsky ’70 is a Durham freelance writer. 
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mee Christine. A daughter to Deborah Day 

ven (Mrs. Paul D.) B.S.N.’73 and Mr. Given, 

mberton, N.C., on Nov. 2. Named Betsy 

nne. ... First child and daughter to Leslie 

ler Payne ’75 and Kim Payne ‘75, Jackson- 

le, Fla., on Dec. 1. Named Helen 
Laughlin. 


eaths 


arjie Jordan Biggs (Mrs. J. Crawford) ‘02 on 
jay 1S. Mrs. Biggs, who lived in Raleigh, is 
arvived by one daughter. 


I William Thomas Ruark ’14 in May. He wasa 
| ‘sident of Richmond, Va., and is survived by a 
rother, B. W. Ruark ’14 of Winston-Salem. 











rederick A. Ware °27 on April 20. Mr. Ware, 
resident of Augusta, Ga., was one of the 
sunders of Home Federal Savings & Loan 
sociation and was a civic leader. He was also 
ssociated with Ware Buick Co. for many years. 
lior to moving to Augusta, he was with 
jeneral Motors Acceptance Corp., serving as 
ppnager in Melbourne, Australia, and later in 
allas and Atlanta. Surviving are his widow 
id two sons. 


‘illie Norfleet Leigh °29 on Nov. 28. A native 
orth Carolinian, Mr. Leigh was vice-president 
‘the R. L. Polk Co. of Detroit until his 
\tirement several years ago. He was in charge 
| advertising for the company, which publishes 
lost of the city directories in this country. 


led W. Anders °30 on April 9. A resident of 
urham, Mr. Anders was a retired employee 
(Central Carolina Bank. His wife, a sonanda 
Gughter survive. 


lavid H. Scanlon, Jr., 32 on May 16. A 
isident of Durham, Mr. Scanlon was president 
“ Scanlon Realty Co. He was also a member 
the Durham, North Carolina and national 
bard of realtors. Survivors include his wife, 
Jizabeth Rowland Scanlon °32, a daughter anda 
én. 











jilliam G. Womble, Jr., 32 in June. Mr. 
omble, who had a history of heart trouble, was 
fund at his home on the Intracoastal 
aterway at Porter’s Neck near Wrightsville 
ach, N.C. A resident of Raleigh until his 
itirement in 1967, he was associated with the 
Jews and Observer for many years, first as 
Feporter and later as city editor and a special 
fature writer. 
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Alumni position 


Applications and nominations sought 
for the new position of Assistant Dean 
for Engineering School Development, who 
would be responsible for idencifying, 
cultivating and soliciting potential gift 
sources for the school. A recent graduate 
with experience in industry or government 
and public relations potential preferred. 
Send resume by November 1 to Dean A. S. 
Vesic, School of Engineering, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N.C. 27706. 





Stanley C. (Pete) Sandell °34 on May 10. Mr. 
Sandell was a native of Brockton, Mass., but 
had been a resident of Glendale, Calif., for 22 
years. Prior to his retirement, he was manager 
of packaging for Rexall Drug Co. in Los 
Angeles. He was also a member of the Packaging 
Institute of America, Baalis-Sanford Masonic 
lodge and AF & AM in Brockton. During his 
college days, he played with the Duke band and 
Les Brown’s and Jelly Leftwich’s orchestras. 
Mrs. Sandell, the former Mary Winborne 
Skinner °33 of Durham, twosons anda grandson 
survive. 


Roy C. Crone °35 on Dec. 13, 1976. A resident 
of Scarsdale, N.Y., Mr. Crone is survived by 
his wife. 


Edna Adams Jones °36 on May 13. Mrs. Jones 
was the widow of Melville L. Jones who died in 
1970. She lived in Winston-Salem where she 
taught in the public schools for a number of 
years. 


J. Braxton Craven, Jr., °39 on May 3. Mr. 
Craven, a judge on the U. S. fourth circuit 
Court of Appeals, died of an apparent heart 
attack while playing tennis in Richmond, Va. 
His home was in Asheville, N.C. A graduate of 
Harvard Law School, Judge Craven was a 
Superior Court judge before serving five years 
as a U. S. District Court judge in North 
Carolina. He was appointed to the Court of 
Appeals in 1966. Surviving are his wife; a 
daughter, Betty, whois a Duke student; and two 
sons, one being James B. HI J.D.°67. 


Reid T. Holmes 39, M.H.A.’40 on Nov. 2. Mr. 
Holmes lived in Winston-Salem, N.C., where he 
was administrator of Baptist Hospital for 29 
years. He retired in 1974. Under his 
administration the hospital grew into a major 
regional medical center. Mr. Holmes was a 
trustee of the American Hospital Association 
and a fellow of the American College of 
Hospital Administrators. A former president 
of the North Carolina Hospital Association, 
he was alsoa former board member of Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co. and Piedmont Federal 
Savings and Loan Assn. Mrs. Holmes, the 
former Betty Pollard °37, survives along with a 
son and a daughter, Lynn Holmes Trotter (Mrs. 
Ben) °66 of Asheville, N.C. 


Isabel Blackwell Roberts (Mrs. Benjamin F.) 
R.N., B.S.N.°47 on Feb. 21. Mrs. Roberts who 
lived in Marion, S.C., is survived by her 
husband and five children. 


Nancy T. Mix °51 on Nov. 16, 1976. Death 
followed an extended illness. Surviving is her 
mother, Mrs. W. B. Mix of Greenwich, Conn. 


T. D. Eure C.E.°53 on April 18. Mr. Eure 
was vice chairman and former chairman of the 
Coastal Resources Committee and owner of the 
T. D. Eure Construction Co., a marine 
engineering firm in Morehead City, N.C. Death 
followed a heart attack earlier in the month. 
Mrs. Eure and two daughters survive. 


Dr. W. Banks Anderson on May 19. Dr. 
Anderson was a professor and chief of the 
division of ophthalmology at Duke Medical 
Center from the opening of the medical school 
in 1930 until 1965. He held many offices in 
national and state ophthalmology organizations, 
serving as an officer of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology, the American Ophthalmo- 
logical Society, the ophthalmology section of 
the American Medical Association and medical 
advisory council for the North Carolina Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. A distinguished 
teacher, he was a Jackson lecturer before the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology. In 
addition to his wife, Mildred Everett Anderson 
A.M.’30, survivors include three sons, W. 
Banks, Jr., E. Everett 55, M.D. °58, and 
Charles A., '68, and one sister, Mrs. 

Elizabeth A. Persons *22, all of Durham. 





Duke Alumni Tours 


























February 19—March 6, 1978 


Voyage to the Classical Lands of Greece, Israel, Egypt, and Jordan— 
and featuring passage through the Suez Canal to the Red Sea. 


The cruise is aboard one of the finest ships in the world, the TSCS 
NAVARINO, formerly known as the Gripsholm of Swedish American 
Line. A day is also included in Athens with accommodations at the Hotel 
Grande Bretagne. 


The cost will be approximately $2,200, depending upon selection of 
stateroom. 


Mid-July 1978 
Scandinavian Adventure Stockholm, Helsinki, and Copenhangen - 


with hotel accommodations in the Sheraton-Stockholm, the Inter- 
continental in Helsinki, and the Scandinavia in Copenhagen. 


Round-trip flight via chartered World Airways jet, departing, Raleigh- 
Durham Airport. Full American breakfasts are included. Optional side 
trips will be available to Oslo, Visby, and Leningrad. 


The cost will be approximately $1,298. 


September 29—October 13,1978 


Danube Cruise and Istanbul/Vienna Escapade. 


Pan American 707 jet charter from Raleigh-Durham to Istanbul, Turkey; 


Vienna, Austria, to Raleigh-Durham on the return. 


Accommodations for two nights in the Sheraton-Istanbul Hotel, an over- 
night Black Sea Cruise on the M. S. Aivazovsky, and an eight-day cruise 
aboard the M. S. Volga on the Danube. All meals aboard ship are 
included, as well as an American breakfast and dinner each day in 
Istanbul. 


Optional shore excursions to Vienna, Bratislava, Budapest, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, and Istanbul will be offered. 


The cost will be $1,349 to $1,549, dependin upon selection of cabins. 


Please send me preliminary brochures on the following Duke tours 
LC] Classical Lands, Feb. 19 - March 6, 1978 
(1 Scandinavia Adventure, mid-July, 1978 
C1 Danube/Istanbul/Vienna, Sept. 29 - Oct. 13, 1978 

Name 


Address 


(Send form to Alumni Travel, Alumni House, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
27706.) 











The making of a teacher 


At his retirement from Duke's history faculty this past 
sumuner, Harold T. Parker was featured by Newsweek 
with six other retiring professors from around the 
country. A few weeks later he spoke before a packed 
lecture hall at Alumni Weekend, recounting a personal 
history of the University before and after his arrival in 
1939. This excerpt from the talk, following a description 
of how Duke was changing from a college to a national 
university and of how President Preston Few was 
playing down research, deals with the way Parker 
worked out his own teaching technique. His virtuosity 
in the classroom, as it turned out, endeared Parker to 
generations of Duke students. 


So into this complex situation I, a research-oriented 
expert, bounded, like a youthful puppy at a picnic, 
unaware of the complexities of the situation, unaware 
that there might be a complex situation present, unaware 
that | was dealing with men who had long histories of 
association with each other. I was given four freshman 
sections of modern European history to teach. I inquired 


of the chairman, William T. Laprade, what was expected. 


He replied that at Duke each teacher was left free to 
find his own best way of instruction. 

But my immediate boss, the supervisor of freshman 
instruction, declared in his most absolute terms that there 
was a textbook, we were expected to teach the textbook, 
and never were we to lecture. I was appalled. Never in 
my educational experiences had I been in a textbook 
course. To me the chief function of a textbook was to 
bring the students and the teacher together: they have 
something in common, something in common to curse— 
the textbook. Nevertheless, anxious to please, perhaps 
overanxious, I heard recitations on textbook pages until 
by Christmas the students thought I didn’t know any 
history; the-supervisor of freshman instruction was 
certain I did not know how to teach; and the chairman, 
in his kindness, denied me the privilege of teaching 
freshman sections of the introductory course and exiled 
me to the upper-class sections. Exile for 10 years was a 
blessing in disguise. Exile itself was a stimulus. Exile 
also freed me from supervision, freed me to work out 
my Own way. 

Beginning in Christmas vacation, 1939, I started a way 
of life which with modifications I have continued to this 
day. First, I sought out people who knew more about 
teaching than I did. Alan Manchester Ph.D. °30, then 
dean of freshmen, was one of the best instructors of 
freshman history we ever had. On the day after 
Christmas I explained my difficulty with the textbook, 
and he offered to help. He had a method for using the 
book as a resource for study rather than as a repository 
of facts to memorize. By the Manchester method every 
Friday each student prepared a 200-word assigned 
précis-distillation of the central idea of a chapter. The 
following week the papers and the central idea and its 
implications were discussed. So each Sunday afternoon 
for a semester, Alan took time from a busy dean’s life to 
go over my 100 papers with me, commenting on them, 
discoursing on the inner dynamics of a class. It was 
first-rate coaching, and my salvation. Since then I have 
invited myself to teach with Joel Colton, I.B. Holley 
and Ernest William Nelson in the history department, 
Lionel Stevenson in English and Irwin Kremen in 
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. psychology, and observed the lectures or discussions of 


Jack Cell °57, Ph.D. 65, Bill Chafe, Seymour Mauskopf, 
John Oates and Ron Witt in history, Irving Alexander in 
psychology and Jim Bonk in chemistry. I have learned 
from each. The most rapid way to raise the level of 
teaching in a department is through partnership (not 
team) teaching; apparently I am one of the few who 
knows this. 

Second, I began to lecture. This meant that for a 
Wednesday lecture I would read on Monday afternoon 
six to eight books on the subject, seeking information 
and an original yet sound approach; on Tuesday I would 
write the lecture in six to eight hours, matching each 
verb, adverb, noun, adjective to exigencies of truth, 
style, pace and audience receptivity; on Wednesday I 
would recite it word for word from memory, going home 
writhing if I had mistreated so much as a single word. As 
the years passed, the lectures thickened in substance and 
gained in thoughtfulness. The chief influence here was 
Dr. Laprade, nominated year after year the best teacher 
in old Trinity College and the wisest man I have ever 
known. After the war my office adjoined his; he would 
tell me what he was doing in his classes, and I absorbed 
his way of leading the student into an understanding of — 
history. | also accepted his request to prepare a textbook, 
and its chapters became lectures, each chapter based not 
on five to six books but 50 to 60. I could never have done 
this without the resources of a major research library, 
whose policies had been set by William K. Boyd and 
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developed by Benjamin Powell °26 and their associates. 

Thirdly, | began to use the courses for self-cultivation 
In the second year at Duke I was given an upper-class — 
course on the Enlightenment, the French Revolution ani 
Napoleon. I turned the first semester into intellectual 
history and assigned to myself and to the class great 
nonfiction works that I had always wanted to read, by 
Hobbes, Locke, Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau. — 
We used a systematic method of study, involving findin 
the key words of an author and what he meant by them 
discerning the organization of the book, discovering the 
sequence of argument and figuring out the intellectual 
problem of the author. Over the years, I have thus 
systematically, self-reliantly read with my classes nearl! 
every major work of every major nonfiction author in — 
western Europe from Machiavelli to Whitehead, with th 
exception of Spinoza and Leibniz. Recently, in a course 
on European cultural as ee history, the class 
have assigned me the reading, and they have included 
fiction. One doesn’t systematically work through with — 
bright students Goethe’s ‘‘Faust’’ four times, Joyce’s 
*‘Ulysses”’ four times, Dostoevsky’s *‘Brothers 
Karamazov” ten times, not to mention Stendhal, Balzac 
Flaubert, Baudelaire, Proust and Sartre without 
becoming a changed being. 

Fourthly, | began making proposals for institutional, » 
educational reform. From the first year Richard Watso 
who also came in 1939, and I proposed that 5 ae 
department introduce for its better seniors an honors — 
seminar. Laprade’s reply was that an honors seminar hé 
been tried and it hadn’t worked. But what had been trie 
was a seminar discussing the great historians; what we 
were proposing was a research seminar involving the 
students in inquiry and discovery of new truth for 
themselves. So year after year Watson and I persisted ir 
our suggestion until Laprade retired in 1953, and in 1954 
the new chairman entrusted a seniors honors research 
seminar to me. It flourished and became one of the 
sturdiest traditions in the history department. 

In the early 1960s I brought all the elements of my 
teaching experience into a single course. Aside from the 
senior seminar, my main course was then the introducti¢ 
to European history since the tenth century; enrollment, 
about 48 students. On Mondays and Wednesdays I 
lectured, offering data for comparison and reflection and 
seeking to communicate an understanding of fundamente 
social processes that still operate today. Then on Friday 
we divided into four or five groups to discuss passages 
from leading thinkers from St. Augustine to Nietzsche 
and Sartre interrupted by sessions in the first semester 
on how to appraise a history book for reliability and in- 
the second semester on how to discover new historical 
truth and write a term paper from original sources. The 
was also a paper each week. For the class, there was a 
combination of listening-reading-writing-and-discussing, 
and with that combination students grow before your 
eyes. It was my personal answer in a single course to th 
problem posed by President Few: how to reconcile the 
interests of an old liberal arts college with a new uni- 
versity. The course acquainted the students with some ¢ 
the best that had been wrought in the past while leading 
them into the spirit of inquiry of a great research 
institution. 
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Novel papers 


More than 4,000 items concerning the 
late American novelist Carson 
McCullers have been acquired by 
Perkins Library. The papers were 
gathered by and acquired from Virginia 
Spencer Carr, whose biography of 
McCullers, ‘‘The Lonely Hunter,’’ was 
published in 1976. McC ullers, born and 
reared in Muscogee County, Georgia, is 
best known for ‘‘The Heart is a Lonely 
Hunter,’’ ‘‘Member of the Wedding,”’ 
and ‘‘Reflections in a Golden Eye.’’ She 
died in 1967. Library Director Connie 
Dunlap says, ‘‘The University is fortunate 
in being able to make available to 
scholars these firsthand accounts of a 
noted American literary figure of our time, 
and to look forward to further additions 
to the Carr Collection.’’ Among the 
materials in the new collection are notes 
on McCullers from such literary figures 
as Eudora Welty, Louis Untermeyer 
and John Ciardi. 


Walking proud 


Those ‘‘Grass is Good’’ stickers around 
campus are not advertisements for 
cannabis. Rather, the students organized 
as Project Pride mean just what they say 
-they like old-fashioned green grass. 
And a clean campus, free of trash and 
cigarette butts. Says spokesman Kathy 
Letson, ‘‘We would like for students to 
recognize the funding and manpower 
that go into keeping the campus clean. 
So we’re putting trash cans in parking 
lots, placing ash cans near the archways 
and putting up signs asking people not 
to walk on the grass. If we’re successful, 
some of the money and people now being 
used for maintenance can be channeled 
into things like pruning trees and keeping 
gardens.’’ Project Pride—which has the 
long range goal of establishing a 
comprehensive recycling program for 
the University-is also responsible for 
such signs as ‘‘Keep Off—Photosynthesis 
in Progress’’ and ‘‘These Bricks Were 
Made for Walking.’’ 








‘Off with their heads!’ 


It’s the old virago herself, the Queen of 
Hearts, bellowing her familiar, timeless 
and nasty command. In this incarnation, 
she is a member of ‘‘A Maddening 
Chess Set . . .,”’ composed of Lewis 
Carroll creatures made of porcelain 
gold, brass and silver on a board of 
maple and cherry. By Catherine Ryan of 
Hillsborough, the set was one of 925 
works of art shown at the Duke 
University Art Museum in October in a 
statewide contest held by R. J. Reynolds 
Industries. Museum director William K. 
Stars was a juror for the competition, 
which was organized and directed by 
Charles B. Wade ’38, a Duke trustee and 
chairman of the building committee for 
Reynolds world headquarters in 
Winston-Salem. 


Bibles, Bibles, Bibles 


Perkins Library visitors have until 
January 6 to view a display of the Bible 
as it has been translated, written, 
printed and interpreted for 500 years. 
The exhibition includes early 
manuscripts in Coptic, Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew, as well as printed editions in 
Hebrew, Greek and English. Oldest of 
the 52 items displayed is a fifth-century 
fragment written in Coptic. 





Cover up 


At the dinner for the conference for 
executives at the Duke Museum of Art-a 
candlelight affair featuring breast of 
chicken with a champagne glaze-President 
Terry Sanford recounted the discussions with 
his staff of what kind of gift might be 
appropriate for the participants. “‘I suggested 
an autographed picture of myself,’’ he said, 
“‘but that was quickly rejected. Then we got 
to talking about the arrangements for the day 
and what we would do in case of rain. It 
occurred to us that a Duke umbrella might be 
just the thing. We decided we would give it 
to you first thing this morning if it rained or 
save it until after dinner if it didn’t rain.’’ 
The weather stayed clear and the blue-and- 
white striped umbrellas were awaiting the 
executives as they left the dinner, bound 
for home. 


Reading, not writing 


The second of the six Washington Post 
staffers spending a month each on the 
Duke campus this year says the ex- 
perience enabled him to do what many 
journalists don’t have time to do-read. 
Says Jay Ross, deputy editor of the 
Post’s foreign desk, “I’ve had the luxury 
of getting out from under deadlines and 
I’m able to be reading five or six books 
at once.’’ Ross also met with journalism 
and policy sciences classes, lent a hand 
at the Chronicle office and made him- 
self available for talks with anyone who 
dropped by his office in Perkins Library. 
The experience, he says, helped him to 
“recharge my batteries.’’ Although 

some students treated him-in his role 

as Post representative—with too much 
“reverence,”’ he says that he encountered 
a “pretty good variety of view.’’ Ross, 
whose special area of interest and 
knowledge is Africa, was here from mid- 
October to mid-November. Other Post people 
coming to Duke are Spencer Rich, 
Senate correspondent; Nina Hyde, 
fashion editor; Carrie Johnson, editorial 
writer; Jane Seaberry, metro reporter; 
and Warren Brown, national staff, who 
has already returned to the paper. 


Hard times 


A team of Duke archeologists and 
students, continuing work at an excavation 
in Galilee, this past summer unearthed 
an array of coins covering a 1,400-year 
period that indicated a slump of several 
hundred years in the area’s fortunes. 
Digging in two villas in the city of 
Meiron, the Duke Summer School 
expedition found some 3,000 coins with 
a gap in dates, showing a break in an 
otherwise steady supply of money. This 
scanty supply of coins spanned some 





300 years and helped confirm that the 
city fell into decline at the start of the 
Byzantine period. Last summer’s trip 
was the seventh expedition at the 


‘ancient city in Israel for Eric Meyers of 


the Duke religion faculty and his 
students. ‘‘Two villas and an elaborately 
decorated synagogue uncovered this 
summer have thrown new light on the 
way Jews lived in the first centuries,”’ 
says Meyers. The villas, apparently 
once occupied by wealthy citizens, were 
rich in artifacts that painted a vivid 
picture of everyday life of the period— 
Jewelry, clothing, foodstuff, glass, 
pottery and coins. Digging will continue 
at the newly uncovered synagogue site 
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Season of song 


The Duke Chapel traditionally is the center 
for seasonal events, and even though ‘‘The 
Messiah”’ has been performed, the Chapel is 
offering numerous other occasions for 
Christmas. Among them: on December 11, i 
the third Sunday of Advent, there will be ¢ 
the Founder’s Day service at 11 a.m. and ; 
an organ concert by Fenner Douglass at 3 
p.m. The following day at 6 p.m., there will 
be a Christmas carol and reading service. 
The fourth Sunday of Advent, December 
18, will be marked by an 11 a.m. service. 
On Christmas Eve at 10:30 p.m., carillon 
and organ preludes will precede the 11 p.m. 
service of lessons and carols. The evening’s 
events are usually well-attended, so it’s 

best to arrive early. Finally, on Sunday, 
December 25, the Durham Boy’s Choir, 
under the direction of Wiliam Graham, 

will provide music for the Christmas Day 
service of words and music, this beginning 
at II] a.m. 

































































East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 

















What’s social role 
of large corporations? 


The issue of the American corporation’s 
proper role in the larger society was 
explored in October at the Conference of 
Corporate Chief Executive Officers at 
Duke—a daylong meeting centered around 
what corporations can and should do to 
help forestall the decay of cities, support 


' the arts, address the employment and 


other problems of minorities and support 
institutions of higher learning. 

The most significant item of ‘‘hard 
news’ arising from the conference was 
the announcement by Secretary of 
Commerce Juanita Kreps A.M. °44, Ph.D. 
°48 that her department is developing a 
“social performance index’’ which 
corporations can use to gauge their efforts 
in the areas of environmental controls, 
affirmative action, minority purchasing, 
resolution of consumer complaints and 
product testing. Kreps noted that use of 
the index would be voluntary. 

“By assisting businesses in evaluating 
their own performance, we can help to 
ensure that corporations get credit for the 
constructive things they are doing,’’ Kreps 
said. ‘‘Each of us is familiar with the 
results of recent polls showing that the 
The text of Kreps’s address and excerpts 
from Tortorello’s speech start on 
page 10. 
reputations of the federal government, 
business—even educators—are badly 
tarnished.” 

The thrust of her remarks was under- 
lined by a speech made by a senior vice- 
president of the Louis Harris polling 
organization. Nicholas J. Tortorello said: 


__. “Last year the Harris Survey recorded 


a decade-long decline in public confidence 
in just about every major institution in this 
country. The bottom dropped out in the 
public’s capacity to believe in any 


_ institution or in nearly any group of 


leaders.”’ 

Other speakers and their topics 
included Rep. Al Ullman, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, on 
President Carter’s energy program; Vernon 
Jordan, executive director of the National 
Urban League, on the responsibility of 
American corporations to help revitalize 
the urban areas; John D. Rockefeller III, 
on the-need for a thriving nonprofit, or 


“third Sector,” to coexist with business 


and government; Nancy Hanks, former 
chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Arts, on the interrelationship of 
business, the cities and the arts [For a 
profile of Hanks, see page 25.] 

The audience for these and other 
remarks was an impressive array of 


American corporate talent. Among the 80 
presidents and board chairmen were such 
well-known names as Harold S. Geneen of 
International Telephone & Telegraph and 
Armand Hammer of Occidental 
Petroleum. While the names of the other 
participants may be less familiar, the 
names of their corporations are eminently 
recognizable: Gulf Oil, Texaco, U.S. 
Steel, Procter & Gamble, Prudential, 
Owens-Illinois. 

John Harper, chairman of the Aluminum 
Corporation of America, argued that the 
corporate social role must have limits 
and that there is too little recognition 
of the present contributions of business 
and industry. 

_“‘Corporations cannot tackle major 
national problems, because they can’t 
afford the costs that are involved,” 
Harper said. ‘‘And you cannot impute 
society’s problems to business or any 





Rep. Ullman 


other constituency.”” After pointing out 


that corporate contributions are the highest - 


in history—corporate giving reached $1.35 
billion in 1976, not including gifts of $2.13 
billion to foundations, of which much 
came from corporations—Harper suggested 
some boundaries on corporate social 
responsibility. He suggested limiting a 
specific corporation’s role to manageable 
scope and confining it to an area in which 
it has some knowledge and refraining from 


- placing corporate resources into any 
‘activities that might endanger profits. 


A different light on corporate per- 
formance and responsibility was cast in 
remarks by Vernon Jordan, executive 
director of the National Urban League. 
Jordan asserted: 

‘Corporate responsibility is not dead, 
but I must say in all candor, it is not 





thriving.”’ Jordan contended that 
American cities are in danger of going 
“belly-up, with incalculable damage”’ to 
society. American corporations, he 
argued, have joined in an institutional 
retreat from urban problem-solving. He 
suggested that business leaders have 
become disillusioned by the ‘“‘intractability 
of social problems. 

“‘However, with a concerted effort, the 
future is bright,’ Jordan said. ‘‘I! believe 
the cities will revive and flourish.’’ He 
suggested a number of ways in which 
corporations could help stem urban decay 
—an increased effort to hire minorities 
and other urban dwellers, preparation of 
corporate “social impact statements” that 
would be analogous to environmental 
impact statements, location of new 
businesses and industries in cities and 
increased commitmegt to purchasing from 
minority suppliers and contractors. 

Ullman diverged from the theme of 
corporate social responsibility in his talk, 
which focused on defending the House of 
Representative’s version of President 
Carter’s energy program. He predicted 
that Congress would eventually pass ‘‘a 
sound package, not too different from the 
House version.”’ He replied to one execu- 
tive’s charge that the federal government 
was trying to ‘‘force”’ industry to 
conserve energy by contending that 
industry’s voluntary cutbacks have not 
been enough. 


Major dance festival 
settles on campus 


The American Dance Festival, founded 
30 vears ago by Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey and other modern-dance 
exponents, will settle into its new home 
at Duke next summer. 

Festival director Charles Reinhardt 
joined Duke officials, representatives of the 
Liggett Group and North Carolina Secretary 
of Cultural Resources Sara Hodgkins in 
announcing in October that the festival is 
relocating from Connecticut College in New 
London to Durham. 

The dance festival was Duke’s second 
cultural coup within a month’s time. In 
September it was disclosed that veteran 
Broadway author/producer Richard Adler 
(‘Pajama Game,” ‘“‘Damn Yankees’’) is 
making the. University home for his 
American Musical Theater, which will 
develop musical productions, give them 
local trial runs and, if all goes well, send 
them to Broadway and other major 
production sites. 

The American Dance Festival (ADF) is a 
pivotal group in the history of modern 


dance. Founded at Bennington College in 
1934 by Graham, Humphrey and other 
acknowledged modern masters, the ADF 
has since been responsible for helping 
gain a wider audience for the work of 
nearly every serious choreographer, dancer 
and dance company, including Jose Limon, 
Merce Cunningham, Paul Taylor, Hanya 
Holm, Twyla Tharp, the Pilobolus Dance 
Theater and the Dance Theater of Harlem. 
These and others have figured as 
centerpieces in the ADF’s annual summer 
offering, a six-week comucopia of dance 
performances of new and classic works, 
workshops for teachers and dancers of all 
levels of skills and experience, workshops 
and classes for community people, 
conferences for the dance component of the 
Artists in Schools program of the National 
Endowment for the Arts and more. These 
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and other ADF activities will be taking 
place at Duke each summer beginning 
sometime near the middle of June 1978. 

The festival will be operated next summer 
under the auspices of Loblolly, Duke's 
summer arts program. Loblolly director 
Vicky Patton ‘66 was instrumental in 
developing the Duke proposal, which, in 
addition to satisfying ADF’s requirements 
for such things as audience potential and 
facilities, guaranteed a $1 million 
endowment. The income from this would be 
applied to ADF’s annual operating budget 
of about $550,000. Duke and the Liggett 
Group—a Durham-based conglomerate 
which manufactures cigarettes, dog food, 
athletic equipment and other products—will 
cooperate in raising the endowment. 

Director Reinhardt said, ‘‘The selection 
panel did not have a great deal of difficulty 
in choosing Durham from the 47 
invitations we received. It wasn’t so much 
what was written in the proposal—although 
Durham's proposal was good at face value— 
but the feeling behind it, the energy and 
the love.” 

Other factors cited as important were the 
support of arts-conscious Durham groups, 
the backing of Gov. James Hunt and 
Hodgkins, and the past support of the arts 
of Duke President Terry Sanford, who, as 
governor, helped create the North Carolina 
School of Arts in Winston-Salem. 

The ApF had its beginnings on the 
campus of Bennington College in 1934. With 
the exception of one year at Mills College 
in California in 1939, the festival remained 
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in Vermont until 1941 and the beginning of 
World War II. In 1948 the ADF reopened 
at Connecticut College where it remained 
until this year when, as Reinhardt stated, 
‘‘a change in attitude and priorities’’ of the 
college caused the festival to search for a 
new home. 


Cramped housing puts 
students in motel 


Students living in University housing sign a 
contract to stay through the school year. 
Ordinarily, Duke enforces that contract, but 
a mounting squeeze on campus housing has 
caused the University to take a second look 
at such situations. 

“Now we help them pack their bags,” 
says L. W. Smith, director of housing 
management. 

The housing problem has meant that 
about 70 graduate students were moved 
into a downtown motel this fall and charged 
at the lowest on-campus rate. About 5,369 
students—S5 percent of the total 
enrollment—are living on campus this 
semester. 

One cause of the crowding is that 
part of a large dormitory for graduate 
students has been turned into office space 
for the medical center. 

There are some short-term remedies. 
Smith says room is being made for 260 
freshmen expected in January by permitting 
students to move out of campus housing 
and allowing their rooms to remain vacant. 





Richard Cox, who assigns students to 
housing, says that the University is 
considering limiting acceptance into 
fraternities and independent houses to 
only those students whom the facility is 
able to house. Little relief can be expected 
from off-campus facilities in Durham and 
Chapel Hill, says Associate Registrar Harry 
Demik. 

‘The occupancy rate in Durham must be 
99.4 percent,” he says. *‘There is no 
housing available in Durham. There haven't 
been any apartments built in the last few 
years and with the growth of the area, 
nonstudents are tying up apartment space. 
Plus there’s an increased desire of 
undergraduates to live on campus, to be 
near the center of campus life.”’ 

Cox says, “‘The problem is a national 
one. | find that out talking to my 
colleagues at other schools. A greater 
number of students are wanting to live on 
campus and of course there is an increase 
in the total enrollment.”’ 

Cox and Smith agree that a new dormitory 
would be the ideal solution. The University 
has plans for such a dorm—a modular 
structure to be built by component in 
Virginia and brought here by truck—but 
does not have the $3 million it- would cost 
to build it. 

Plans now call for such a dorm to meet 
the needs—including a bath for each 


» room—of summertime ‘participants in 


workshops, seminars and other gatherings, 
as well as of the students who would 


occupy the rooms during the academic year. 


A 23,000-pound steel chamber that 

will simulate undersea pressures is 
lowered through a close-fitting 
hole-clearance was an inch at one 
point-cut in the roof of the F. G. 

Hall Laboratory for Environmental 
Research. The hyperbaric chamber, 
which includes a water-filled “wet 
pot,’’ can simulate conditions to 

depths of 3,600 feet. The device, 
unmatched in the United States, will 
permit deep-diving experiments to test 
breathing mixtures, decompression 
fimes and equipment. It is expected 

to go into operation early next year with 
a 1,500-foot dive, says anesthesiologist 
Peter Bennett, director of the laboratory. 





‘Dawn ape’ search 
resumes in desert 


The war-interrupted search in the 
Egyptian desert for fossil bones of *““dawn 
apes’’ has been resumed under the direction 
of Duke primatologist Elwyn L. Simons. 
He and his 24-member U.S.-Egyptian 
expedition entered the Fayum badlands in 
October for a two-month search for the 
remains of small apes and monkeys that 
lived about 35 million years ago. 

Simons is director of the Duke Primate 
Center and is regarded by many 
scientists as the world’s leading authority 
on primate history. His expedition, 
supported by the Egyptian Geological 
Survey, is the first to be carried out in 
the Fayum since the Arab-Israeli war of 
1967. 

The Fayum presents problems for the 
expedition. Located about 45 miles (70 
kilometers) southwest of Cairo and on the 
fringe of the Sahara, the Fayum is without 
people and virtually without vegetation. 
Near-constant, strong winds force workers 
to wear goggles as protection against the 
driven sheets of sand. 

But the animals for which Simons is 
searching are important and the Fayum 
holds the clues, for the fossil remains of 
the ‘‘dawn apes”’ are found there and no- 
where else. “‘It’s pretty well agreed upon,” 
he says, ‘‘that these particular animals are 
connecting links in the evolution of the 
primates, a stage in the prehistoric 



































ancestry of man.” 
The object of Simons’s search were small 
~ animals—the largest, an ape called 
Aegyptopithecus was about the size of a 
housecat—lived during the period when 
primates were evolving from prosimians 
to simans. (Today, prosimians are 
represented by lemurs and simians include 
apes and, of course, man himself.) ; 
So far, only fragmentary evidence exists 
on the dawn apes. Previous searches have 
unearthed some limb bones and lower 
jaws. Simons’s expedition is interested in 
discovering skulls and major leg bones in 
order to determine how the apes and 
monkeys moved around. 


High school students 
in pilot program 


Eighty-eight North Carolina high school 
students are enrolled this fall in an 
experimental program to develop a corps 
of more and better-trained young people 
to work in the health care field. 

The students, 11th and 12th graders in 
four Eastern North Carolina schools, are 
spending four hours a day in a two-year 
course which includes human anatomy and 
physiology, biomedical mathematics, 
sociology and political science. The 
course, intended to prepare students 
for direct entry into health care jobs or 
enrollment in college, is sponsored by 
Duke, the Fayetteville Area Health Edu- 
cation Foundation and the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Three teachers are involved from each 


of the participating high schools—Scotland 
High in Laurinburg, Richmond Senior 
High in Rockingham, Harnett Central 
High in Angier and Western Harnett 

High in Lillington. 

Impetus for the experimental program 
was provided by recent HEW tests, the 
results of which revealed a less-than- 
desirable competency of some workers in 
the health care occupations. In the words 
ot Dr. Thomas T. Thompson, associate 
dean for allied health education in the 
Duke School of Medicine, “The health 
care education system was not meeting 
the needs of the health care system.” 
Thompson is the overall director of the 
experimental program, called the 
Biomedical Interdisciplinary Curriculum 
Project. 

He adds, “‘A major impact on the quality 
of medical care in North Carolina could 
be achieved by increasing the size and 


Leaf art 


Rains in October, when the trees were 
in full defoliation, resulted in imprints 
like the streaked one on page I and 
others here. This sidewalk art, such as 
these near the Alumni House, varied 
between solids and outlines. But around 
the Duke campus, most of the effort was 
directed at getting those leaves off the 
ground so that the grass will have a 
chance next spring. Below, a student 
worker fades into a flutter of dry leaves 
that he is blowing into a pile. Huge 
vacuum cleaners mounted on trucks 
helped the grounds crews keep the 
leaves gathered as they fell over a 
period of weeks. 





quality of the applicant pool in this state, 
not only in the medical schools but also 

in all health care fields. That’s what we 
hope to accomplish with this new program.” 


After three decades 
class notes change 


When any sort of survey has been taken 
concerning readership of the Alumni 
Register, it invariably turns out that 
people say they turn first to the class notes 
section. They want to keep up with their 
classmates and friends. They want to know 
who was promoted, who moved, who 
changed jobs, who got married, who had 
a baby and, in the end, who died. And all 
that’s right there in the final pages of the 
paper. 

The term class notes has a casual, 
offhand ring to it. But, in fact, a great 
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roub e at the top 


The 210-foot tower of the Duke Chapel 
stands firm, but the flooring of the 
observation deck near the tower's top has 
grown a little shaky. Temporary repairs 
were begun in October on loose, cracked 
and deteriorating tiles which were not 
built to withstand the strain of the foot- 
traffic in the tower. 

The tower is to remain open to the 
public, but students and visitors are urged 
to visit it sparingly. Joe J. Estill, Jr., the 
University’s maintenance director, said 
the coat of waterproof sealer being laid 
down in October was a hold-the-line 
measure and one which would need to be 
repeated every two vears or so. 

“The tower will remain open,”’ Estill 
savs, “but we ask people to go up only if 
they haven't already seen the view or if 
there’s a special occasion, such as Home- 
coming. Otherwise, we ask everyone to 
remember the situation.” 

The flooring of the observation deck 
has been debilitated by rough weather and 
the wear-and-tear of visitors. The mortared 
tiles of the deck have shifted through the 
years, creating spaces through which 
moisture seeps. In cold weather, the 


moisture freezes and expands, further 
disrupting the arrangement of bricks. The 
ideal solution is to take up the entire 

floor and lay down one built to withstand 
the foot traffic. This, along with some 
‘roof shaping”’ for drainage, would provide 
a permanent solution, says Estill. 

Because such repairs would cost between 
$20,000 and $25,000, stopgap repairs began 
in October. 

A group called ‘‘Friends of the Chapel,” 
hopes to spread the word of the Chapel 
tower's plight and raise the funds needed 
for a thorough and permanent repair job. 

‘‘We feel very strongly that the tower 
should be open for use by the people,” 
says Kathy Kennedy, one of the 
organizers of the group. ‘‘So far, we’ve 
had a kickoff fund-raising and information 
drive at Homecoming and we’ve put out a 
newsletter explaining what we are trying 
to do.” Kennedy’s sorority, Kappa Delta, 


is one of numerous sororities, fraternities 


and independent houses involved in the 
movement. 

Estill said that once funds are in hand, 
a complete restoration job could be 
completed within three to four weeks. 
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deal of painstaking work goes into pro- 
ducing the thick sheaf of notes required 
tor each issue. 

For the past 31 years, beginning with 
the September 1946 issue, Charlotte Corbin 
has been doing class notes for the Register. 
But Miss Corbin, who began working in 
the alumni office upon graduation from the 
Women’s College in 1935, will retire at the 
end of December. She leaves a legacy of 
finished notes that will fill perhaps one 
other issue and a legacy of untiring and 
exacting work to try to live up to. 

Although she had chores other than 
class notes over the years, every day she 
whittled away at the pile of post cards, 
letters, news releases and clippings on her 
desk. She condensed them into a sentence 
or two, then checked them for accuracy. 
Because of her long association with Duke 
alumni, she caught errors and added bits 
of information that the rest of us would 
have overlooked. 

She often knew when a spouse, 
unmentioned in the material she got, 
was also a Duke graduate and should be 
so noted. She recognized names that had 
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been in a recent issue and set them aside 
for later. And, most amazing of all, she 
replied to every card and letter she re- 
ceived—not with a formula answer but 
with a chatty note. 

A native of Danville, Va., Miss Corbin 
joined the alumni staff as secretary to the 
director. Later, she became assistant to 
the director, who was then Henry Dwire 
"02. 

Her ties with the Women’s College 
made her the obvious staff liaison for 
alumnae. She has also worked closely with 
the School of Nursing, especially in 
assisting them with their newsletter. Miss 
Corbin has been in charge of merchandis- 
ing for the alumni office—handling the 
chairs, plates, prints. 

But no matter what variety of other 
things she did in the office, class notes 
were always a constant. 

Sometime early next year an issue of the 
Register will appear in which the class 
notes section will be different from any 
published in three decades—it won't have 
Charlotte Corbin’s name at the top. 
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McGee stays 


So does problem: How to win 


football games and maintain standards 


A news conference to announce that Duke 
had renewed head football coach Mike 
McGee's contract turned into a colloquium 
on that most persistent of questions: Can 
Duke be a Harvard in the classroom and an 
Ohio State on the football field? Never a 
burning question in 1938 when the original 
Iron Dukes were unbeaten, untied and 
unscored-on, nor as recently as 1961 when 
Duke edged Arkansas in the Cotton Bowl, 
the University’s problem of balancing 
academics and athletics began to loom 
larger during McGee's tenure here, as the 
teams he coached won 33, lost 40 and tied 
4 times. 

Athletic Director Tom Butters convened 
the news conference on November 21, less 
than 48 hours after McGee saw his team 
lose the game of the season to Carolina, 
which immediately began prepping for the 
Liberty Bowl after its 16-3 victory. Many 
felt that the Carolina game would nail the 
lid on McGee’s coffin, but such wasn’t 
the case. Butters and McGee argued 
forcefully that Duke will be able to 
compile a sunnier win-loss record without 
compromising its academic requirements. 

Butters said there will be ‘‘unequivocally”’ 
no lowering of academic requirements. 
Speculating that Duke is ‘‘a game or two 
away from being a bowl contender,’’ Butters 
added, ‘‘We must put ourselves on the limb, 
so to speak, which I’ve done by my decision, 
in support of a football program that is 
consistent with the values of this 
University.” 

McGee ’60 said he believes the conditions 
exist for improvement over this season’s 
5-6 record. While not advising fans to start 
packing for a bowl game next year, MoGee 
said, ‘‘I believe you can have good football 
in the same setting that you have excellent 
academics. I plan to do so as rapidly as 
possible.” 

McGee cited several reasons for realistic 
optimism: 
> Butters had pledged more money for 
recruiting, which will enable Duke to draw 
upon a larger pool of talent. Budget 
restrictions had forced recruiters to close off 
many areas, including key ones like Florida. 
> The full impact of the NCAA’s **30-95 
Rule”’ will be felt next season and is 
expected to help equalize Duke’s 
competitive position. The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association four years 
ago passed a rule limiting each school to 
awarding 30 football scholarships a year and 
to a total of 95 scholarship players enrolled 
at any given time. Because the fat cats of the 
football world are now barred from corralling 
all the top players, limited-resource schools 
such as Duke can get better players. Because 
no squad can have more than 95 
scholarship players, Duke and other 
schools which have pretty much operated 
at that level all along, are not forced to face 
teams with overpowering depth. 

Next year, the NCAA will include 
‘‘redshirts”’ in its 30-95 tallying. Redshirting, 
the practice of allowing an athlete to 
remain out of competition for one year, is 
permitted but not employed at Duke. Until 
now redshirts were not counted as part of 
the 95-player limit. Next year they will be, 
thus making Duke’s situation even more 
level with other, larger schools. 
> A staff which McGee describes as 
‘intact, hardy and excited about the future” 


and a good nucleus of talent and experience 
returning from this year’s squad. MoGee said, 
‘We are not in a rebuilding situation. You 
can’t talk of rebuilding when you have players 
like Mike Dunn.”’ Dunn, a junior from 
Hampton, Virginia, is a talented quarterback 
who led the nation in scoring for his position 


during the 1976 season. MoGee also is optimistic 


because his corps of linebackers is intact and 
the younger players on the squad gained a 
good deal of playing time this past season due 
to a Series of injuries described by the 
ever-positive coach as *‘a blessing in disguise.’ 
> The decision by the University to — 
reevaluate the football scheduling. Duke’s 
schedule of opponents annually is ranked as 


the toughest, or one of the toughest, in the 
nation. The new goal is to devise a schedule 
which will provide good, topflight football 
without forcing Duke to play David each 
week to such Goliaths as Michigan, Ohio 
State and Alabama. 

McGee said the uncertainty about his 
contract had presented questions during 
recruiting visits, but he feels that the 
University’s evaluation of the football 
program was a good and useful thing. ““My 
primary impression,”’ he said, ‘‘is that of 
the enormous amount of time and energy and 
commitment that went into examining the 
situation here. I appreciate the sheer - 
agony that went into the total look at the 
football situation.” 

As for his personal feelings, he said, ‘‘I 
have had the joy of associating with the _ 
players and the people of this University. 
And that’s what Duke is all about. I’ve 
experienced the honesty and forthrightness 
of everyone here. It’s made me better and 
wiser. . . . Whatever the University’s 
decision had been, I'd feel a sense of 
gratitude.” 

Butters said the decision to retain McGee 
was made without considering its effect on 
fund raising. ‘‘If you make decisions on that 
basis,’’ Butters said, ‘“You don’t need an 
athletic director—all you need is a 
suggestion box. I don’t think any 
university of principle can let the people 
with money make decisions for it. Certainly 
Duke won’t.”’ 
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Off the coast of Peru, scientists hoist sampler bottles 





Harvest of mystery 


Duke oceanographer directs study 


of fishing boon known as coastal upwelling 


A mysterious ocean phenomenon called coastal 
upwelling accounts for the rise along the western 
coasts of continents of cold, nutrient-laden water that 
provides half the world’s fish catch—from only 1 
percent of the oceans. 

The United States and several countries in Europe 
and South America have spent millions over the last 
five years in an ambitious attempt to learn the 
mechanics of upwelling, what forces control it and 
how it can be exploited without depleting fish stocks. 

Scientists now believe they are close to smoothing 
out the traditional boom-and-bust cycle that wreaks 
economic and social havoc on some maritime nations, 
especially the poor ones that depend on cheap fish 
protein. 

One key in unlocking this rich mystery of the sea 
has been an international oceanographic project 
directed from the Duke Marine Laboratory on the 
North Carolina coast. 

The enormous amount of data on hand now requires 
sifting through, but Dr. Richard Barber of the 
Marine Lab, international coordinator for the Coastal 
Upwelling Ecosystem Analysis (CUEA), says that 
already scientists can predict—with a lead time 
of several months—the effects of physical changes 
on fish production. 

*“We’re seeking to understand the processes that 


link physical forces—wind and large-scale currents— 
to the biological richness that provides a critically 
important food resource,’’ says Barber, who has 
directed CUEA’s two major research voyages— 
JOINT I off the coast of Mauretania in northwest 
Africa in 1974 and Joint 1 off Peru in 1976. 

With what’s known now, Barber adds, there’s no 
reason for nations like Peru to unintentionally 
overfish when currents or other natural forces disrupt 
upwelling. 

Peru’s anchovy harvest in 1972 was a disastrous 
failure that had an impact on American pocketbooks, 
since many poultry producers using cheap fish meal 
to raise chickens had to switch to more expensive 
feeds. 

Upwelling is a near-shore phenomenon in which 
water from depths up to 300 feet (100 meters) 
slowly rises to the surface under the influence of 
winds, currents and even the earth’s rotation from 
west to east. As it rises, the water carries vast 
quantities of phytoplankton, the so-called ‘‘grass of 
the sea,”’ to milling hordes of commercially valuable 
fish like anchovies and mackerel. 

Some preliminary results from CUEA show that: 
> There is always an undercurrent at work in 
productive upwelling ecosystems, and the strength 
and location of this undercurrent ‘‘is a key property 


determining the biological character”’ of the upwelling. 
> Even minor differences in the shape of the 
continental shelf can have surprising impact on 
upwelling and the kinds of fish found there. 

> There is a period of six to 18 months between 
the onset of disruptive conditions in an upwelling 
zone and their biological consequences, usually 
reflected as a decrease in fish populations. 

> Different environmental factors regulate the 
biological productivity of different upwelling 
ecosystems. Off Oregon, local winds dominate fish 
productivity, while off Peru, the dominant forces 
are large-scale water movements that originate far 
out in the Pacific. 

Barber says JOINT 11, which ran from February 
1976 to June of this year, sought to answer the 
“central scientific question’’ facing researchers: 
identification of the coupling processes of upwelling, 
from their physical origins in the atmosphere through 
chemical mechanisms in the ocean to the biological 
results. 

JOINT II involved several Peruvian fishing boats, 
six U.S. research vessels, including Duke’s 117-foot 
R/V Eastward, aircraft with remote sensing 
instruments and shore-based meteorological stations. 
The study was carried out from Peru’s Instituto del 
Mar in Lima. Barber says ‘‘nature cooperated 
magnificently’’ with distinctly different oceanographic 
conditions during the two upwelling seasons studied. 

It was during this work that the vital undercurrent 
was discovered in comparing earlier studies of 
upwelling off Oregon, Baja California, Mauretania 
and Peru. 

Researchers, says Barber, had the good fortune to 
study “‘subtle but large-scale changes” that 
occurred in 1976 in the undercurrent off Peru and 
Chile. 

‘A single species of phytoplankton dominated the 
coast of Peru all the way from Ecuador in the north 
to Chile in the south,”’ he adds. ‘‘Also present 
were dense shoals of jellyfish and, in one region, 

a distinct zone of hydrogen sulfide,”’ with the nose- 
curling smell of rotten eggs. 

These unusual conditions caused almost complete 
collapse of the fish stocks spawned in 1976, but 
CUEA data applied by fishery managers should 
prevent overexploitation similar to what happened 
four years earlier. 

During the 1977 portion of JOINT 11, conditions 
closer to the long-term average returned to the coast 
of Peru, the Duke marine biologist explains. He says 
one reason for concentrating so much scientific 
enterprise (including a shipboard computer called 
IRIS) off the rugged Peruvian coast lies in the 
“very good historical records that are available for 
much of this century.”’ 

Although nature thoughtfully provided some 
welcome climatic variations—at least for the 
scientists—understanding of these meteorological 
factors is still incomplete. Yet, he notes, scientists 
can say with real confidence now that upwelling 
with its important economic and social consequences 
“is a natural phenomenon whose behavior can be 
forecast.”’ 

This means that man is one step closer to his 
long-held dream of managing the resources of the sea 
in harmony with food production on land, Barber 
Says. 

Peruvian authorities already have started a program 
of fish conservation with help from CUEA, giving 
rise to optimism among scientists that ‘‘the long-term 
outlook is bright’’ for fishermen there, says Barber. 

CUEA is producing reams of raw data in thick 
paper-bound volumes, about 72 in all, filled with 
computer printouts of sea temperatures, wind 
velocities, salinities and the like—so much ink on a 
page to laymen, but the tools of the trade for 
researchers. 

“If we have another disaster such as occurred in 
Peru in 1972,”’ Barber says, ‘‘it will be because we 
ignored the data.” 


After 250 years, the journals 
kept by the founder of 
Methodism are yielding their 
secrets 


John Wesley — 
without dots an 


In 1969 Richard P. Heitzenrater walked into a 
basement vault to familiarize himself with the 
holdings of the Methodist Archives in London. It 
was his first visit there. A short while later, he 
walked out of the room—nearly speechless, he 
recalls—holding in his hand a book containing the 
key to John Wesley’s diary code, a bewildering 
system of abbreviations, dots, shorthand, dashes, 
cipher and symbols, that has yet to yield all of its 
secrets after 250 vears. 

Now, eight years later, Heitzenrater ‘61, B.D. 
‘64, Ph.D. °72 finds himself immersed in a task that 
will require decades to complete—deciphering and 
preparing for publication material which he feels 
represents *‘a new dawn for the study of John 
Wesley and the early Methodists.” 

Heitzenrater, a New Jersey native and the son of 
a Methodist minister, is working with ten of the 
twelve Wesley diaries known to exist. His ten are 
borrowed from the Methodist Archives, which 
allowed him to take the volumes from London to 
Dallas, where Heitzenrater is on the faculty of the 
Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist 
University. There is one Wesley diary at Emory 
University in Atlanta and another at the Wesley 
Theological School in Bristol, England. As far as 
anyone knows, the others were burned by Wesley’s 
executor following Wesley's death in 1791. 

Heitzenrater’s work will be incorporated into the 
34-volume standard edition of Wesley’s works, 
which the Oxford University Press plans to have 
completed by 1986. Heitzenrater is coeditor of the 
project with Dr. Frank Baker of the Duke School of 
Divinity. Baker’s classroom speculations on what 
Wesley's diaries might reveal when completely 
deciphered helped inspire Heitzenrater to inspect 
the Methodist Archives, which contain the only 
collection of Wesleyan materials superior to Duke’s. 

Heitzenrater discovered the key to the code 
inside a diary kept by a man named Peter Ingham, 
who was at Oxford at the same time as Wesley. 
The code is a potpourri of abbreviations, symbols 
and cipher invented by Wesley, and a shorthand 
system concocted by John Byrum, a contemporary 
of Wesley’s. 

Portions of the system have been solved for some 
time. Before Heitzenrater, the most extensive 
work was done by Nehemiah Curnock, a 19th 
century biographer of Wesley. ‘‘I have an 
advantage over Curnock in that | can work with the 
diaries themselves, whereas he worked from photo- 
graphs,” says Heitzenrater. ‘‘He got a pretty 
good handle on Wesley’s system, but he skipped 
over much of the material, and he made some 
mistakes. So part of what I’m doing is correcting 
Curnock.”’ 

But Heitzenrater’s work is much more than a 
mere correction of previous scholarship. He 
explains, ‘“The diary provides the new interpretive 
basis for understanding Wesley's life. The 
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#4 vitvenraler with leather-bound diaries and code key 


importance of these diaries is that they contain 
previously unpublished materials during a crucial 
period in his life. He began them in 1725, the 
year he was ordained, and they continue until 
just before his famous experience in 1738.” 

In 1738, Wesley experienced his ‘‘conversion,”’ 
undergoing a moment when, he said, he felt his 
heart ‘‘strangely warmed”’ by the heavenly 
presence. 

‘‘A lot of people believe that Wesley could do no 
good before 1738 and no bad afterward,” 
Heitzenrater says. ‘“‘His biographers have mostly 
ignored his early years or painted that period as 
one of ‘early darkness’ or ‘sin.’ But the diary gives 
us the intellectual and spiritual basis on which 
Wesley built. Now we have the means to reevaluate 
the stereotypes about Wesley.” 

The portrait of the young John Wesley that 
emerges from his diary—he was 21 when he began 
following his father’s advice to keep a journal ‘‘for 
the advancement of true Piety’’—is that of a man 
who was, in Heitzenrater’s words, ‘“‘obsessed with 
holy living.”’ He noted when he was ‘‘preserved 
from sin’’ and when he ‘“‘sinned in thought,’’ when 
he experienced ‘‘success in temporal affairs,’’ and 
when he lapsed into ‘“‘heat in argument.” 

Nor was this all. Wesley graded himself on his 
degree of attentiveness during his activities. He 
jotted down whether he had said his prayers in a 
‘zealous’ manner or had uttered them with a 
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‘“‘dead”’ spirit. Daily entries were the norm, hourly 
entries were not rare, and when Wesley’s writing 
fever ran high, he would make minute-by-minute 
notations. é 

In addition to what the diary material will tell 
about Wesley as a man and theologian, 
Heitzenrater says the material which he is ' 
laboriously setting forth will be of value to students 4 
of 18th century life in Oxford and the colony of 
Georgia, where Wesley lived during the periods 
covered by the ten volumes. 

‘‘He kept a record of every penny he spent for 4 
several years,’ Heitzenrater says, ‘‘so we can find 
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out what a meal cost and what time it was served. 
We can learn what roads were traveled on and how 
much it cost to take a stagecoach from Oxford to 
London.”’ 

Heitzenrater underscores the importance of his © 
discovery of the key to the code by saying: ‘‘The 
code probably never would have been cracked if the 
key hadn’t been found. Some of his symbols are 
just about indecipherable without it. And I still 
haven't completely cracked the code. Things are 
still turning up.”” 

The diary material will be published with Wesley's 
public ‘‘Journal’’—which contains much material 
found in earlier drafts in the diary—as about seven 
volumes of the total 34 projected by the Oxford 
University Press project. 








Sample pages 
from the diaries 


The bewildering clusters of dots and dashes below 

are John Wesley’s self-examination chart for November 
1733. Below that are his daily diary entries for 

October 28-29, 1738. The list of abbreviations at 
bottom is from Benjamin Ingham’s diary, the 

discovery of which launched Heitzenrater on his long 
work of deciphering Wesley’s secret diaries. 
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A coded entry typical of Wesley and cohorts 
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Wesley’s code—why he used it 


Three major reasons are usually suggested for 
Wesley’s having written his diary in code: 

—His need for a swift form of notation to enable 
him to record a massive amount of material: 
—hHis related need to compress that material into 
compact form; 

—And the need for privacy, to allow Wesley the 
writer to work on the portions of his diary which 
eventually were rewritten for publication in his 
‘Journal’ or elsewhere, and the need to protect 
Wesley’s thoughts, opinions, doctrinal speculations 
from persons unsympathetic to him and his 

new religion. 

Dr. Frank Baker of the Duke Divinity School 
Says, “Privacy of the mails was entirely dependent 
on the individual carrier. Because of this, when 
Wesley was in Georgia, he was urged by his brother 
Charles to write in shorthand.” 

After Wesley’s misadventures with a young 
marriage-minded Georgia woman named Sophie 
Hopkey forced Wesley to flee the colony or 
face a lawsuit by the lady’s irate uncle, a 
magistrate, the need to protect his writings from 
enemies grew. 

Thus Wesley proceeded to concoct his part- 
original, part-borrowed notation system, the most 
obscure portions of which are the arbitrary 


symbols Wesley invented. Yielding more easily to 
the scholar-cryptographer were the abbreviations of 
longhand words and the portion composed in a 
shorthand method devised and popularized in the 
18th century. 

On the left margin of a typical diary page, the 
hours of the day are noted, with activities of each 
jotted down alongside. On the righthand side of 
the page, Wesley used six columns to record his 
spiritual state—resolutions kept, resolutions 
broken, blessings (three columns for these) and 
minutes of devotion. And for each activity, Wesley 
graded himself on a ‘‘hot-cold”’ scale of one to six, 
his most attentive spiritual state being ‘“‘zealous”’ 
and, ranging downward, ‘‘fervent,”’ ‘‘attentive,’ 
‘‘cold”’ and “‘indifferent,’’ ending at ‘‘dead.”’ 

The difficulties of sifting through the mass of 
Wesleyan diary material would present problems 
enough for a scholar. That these materials are in an 
amalgam of shorthand, abbreviation and cipher 
makes the task even thornier. It is the diary’s 
extreme inaccessibility that kept the material hidden 
for so long; and as Richard Heitzenrater says, 
‘For that reason, it is very important that the 
materials be laid out for scholars and that they 
See the directions in which the diaries point.”’ 
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-‘’ Do corporations owe 
society anything? 







Top corporate executives gather 
at Duke to discuss the 
social role of big business 


John Filer, Aetna 

At a luncheon for some of the nation’s top 
corporate executives, on the Duke campus in 
October for a one-day conference, Secretary of 
Commerce Juanita M. Kreps A.M. ’44, Ph.D. ’48 
spoke on ‘‘Corporate Image and Corporate Social 
Performance.”’ Here is a text of the speech that 
the former Duke economist made to the business 
people: 


Disenchantment with American leadership had set 
in long before Watergate. Although it is too soon 
to measure the full fallout from that sequence of 
events, one conclusion is clear: confidence in most 
institutions, both public and private, has been 
declining sharply for some time. 

There is some sense of urgency in both the 
business and the government agencies represented 
here. For when judged by the American people, 
neither the private nor the public sector is doing 
very well. Each of us is familiar with the results of 
recent polls showing that the reputations of the 
federal government, business—even educators— 
are badly tarnished, 

Yet even while public confidence in business is 
deteriorating markedly, the public’s list of things 
business ought to be doing is expanding. Business 
can no longer think exclusively in terms of economic 
outputs—indeed, most businesses have not had so 
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John D. Rockefeller 3rd 





John Harper, Alcoa Juanita Kreps, Commerce Department 











John D. Rockefeller 3rd 


“Businessmen have rightly become concerned over 

the inadequate understanding by the public of our 
economic system and the frequent attacks on business 
generally, and on large corporations in particular. One 
sees evidence of an effort to respond, in the ‘American. 
Economic System’ program of the Advertising 

Council, in the institutional advertising and public 
relations programs of major corporations, in speeches 
by businessmen and in many other ways. 

“What I would like to suggest is that the most 
productive response would be an honest and whole- 
hearted commitment by business leaders towards 
involvement in, and support of, the third sector. This is 
the way to the true bottom line, the preservation and 
strengthening of a system which makes other bottom 
lines possible. It is, in my judgment, the way to 
corporate statesmanship.”’ 


ee 


limited a view for some time. 
At present the imputed public responsibilities of 
corporations are receiving a lot of attention in the 


_press and in the public sector. No fewer than three 


governmental agencies—the SEC, the FTC and 
Commerce—are examining the question at the 
moment; other efforts are currently under way in 
Congress, by the American Bar Association and 
among business leaders. But while the concern is 
current, the acknowledged obligation of 
corporations to the public interest is not new. It is 


_ inherent in the historical jurisprudence and 


development of the corporation in this country. 

_ Even prior to the advent of the modern 
corporation, its predecessors were widely thought 
to have some obligation to the public. History 
is littered with the phrases of those who have 
tried to describe this concept. Noblesse oblige, 
the social contract, philanthropy, enlightened self- 
interest, the gospel of wealth, social consciousness, 
corporate responsibility—these are just a few. 

Some of these phrases are still used to describe 
corporate obligations; some have been orphaned 
by institutional change. Still others have passed 
out of usage for the simple reason that, as linguistic 
currency, they have been devalued by imprecision 
and the weight of the ethical baggage they were 
made to carry. ~ 

But today I do not want to be detoured by 
debates about the proper terminology to describe 
a corporation’s public obligation. Nor do I want to 
describe how the corporate reputation became 
tarnished. Rather, I want to talk about how the 
corporate reputation is now being shaped, and how 
we might set about changing that process. 

My thesis is simple. Its implementation is 
difficult. The reputation of both government and 
business is largely the product of performance. 
While there are short lags between what we do and 
how we are perceived, the periods in recent history 
when there has been confidence in the institutions 
we represent and manage have been those periods 
when we effectively met the needs of the people 
we serve, not when we have talked about doing so. 

A corporation that is concerned with social 
performance (as well as its profit margin) takes into 
account in everyday decision-making the ways in 
which its activities affect its range of constituents: 
employees, customers, shareholders, neighbors. To 
the extent that corporate activities consistently 
reflect a sensitivity to the legitimate interests of 
these groups, public perception of the corporation 
will be improved. More specifically, when 
considerations of social performance are integrated 
into the corporate decision-making process so that 
the public constituency, along with the shareholder’s 
interest, is given weight in corporate decision- 
making, public views of business mirror this breadth 
of purpose. 

_ Needless to say, there are problems inherent 


in adding to the profit goal other objectives as 
well. The important question is whether extension 
of the corporation’s list of pursuits affects adversely 
the bottom line. ~ 

! shall argue that such a broadening of objectives 
is not likely to lower profits; rather, the opposite 
is more to be expected. 

Let us recognize at the outset that the 
corporation’s primary objective is to make profits. 
But can it be held that the profit incentive is 


‘necessarily at war with the public interest? Or is it _ 


the case that concern for corporate social 
performance is compatible with businesses’ self- 
interest in the most fundamental terms? 

As you are acutely aware, corporations are 
judged by standards that are constantly changing. 
Thus, whether or not the business firm chooses 
to be evaluated on the basis of several criteria, 
the fact is that today’s public does assess 
corporations on the basis of their social performance. 
This broader-based assessment extends the range of 
public demands that will be made on business over 
the next several decades. 

There is good evidence, moreover, that a 
disregard for social performance translates, sooner 
or later, into significant dollar costs. As 
corporations have grown, so has the public 
clamor for public accountability on one hand and 
increased public regulations on the other. The 
dramatic dollar costs that regulatory schemes 
generate are well known to business and 
nonbusiness leaders. But if we are to preclude 
further oppressive regulation, the public and the 
legislatures must be persuaded that business can 
address the social consequences of its actions far 
better on its own than with the help of the 
government. 

After some fits and starts, business appears to 
be convinced that nonperformance in the social 
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‘After some fits and starts, 
business appears to be — 
convinced that nonperformance 
in the social area is far 

too costly’ 





area is far too costly. As a result, a trend is 

under way in the business community that would 
broaden corporate objectives and performance. 
The examples are numerous. Many of the actions 
are being taken by companies represented in 
today’s audience. 

e Control Data, for example, has recently 

built five plants in the inner-city area of Minneapolis, 
Baltimore and Washington, D.C. These plants are 
providing not only jobs and taxes, but also profits. 
e The Bank of America has developed a 
department for including social changes in corporate 
policymaking and has created permanent public 
policy and social policy committees. The bank has 
also developed an extensive voluntary disclosure 
code covering more than 70 categories of social 
disclosure. 

e The corporate social policy department of 
Standard O'1 of Indiana has built on a minority 
and urban affairs project approach to a broader 
social impact concern, embracing three basic 
principles of responsible social performance. 

e Babcock & Wilcox has conducted community 
audits at more than 10 locations to determine how 
its plants impact on its communities, and vice 
versa. 

e Avon has approached minority economic 
development through a program that includes not 
only an extensive minority purchasing program, 
but an effort to sell the concept of minority 
purchasing to other companies. 

e Owens-Illinois maintains a pollution control 
System that was recently reported in a ‘Pollution 
Audit” to be 100 percent adequate. The report 
further noted that by acting ahead of legal 
requirements, Owens-Illinois’ pollution control 
expenditures were 25 percent of what they might 
otherwise have been, and that there was a general 
correlation between adequacy of pollution control 
and returns on equity, returns to capital and 
growth in earnings per share. 

e Prudential has developed a program to provide 
older people with overtime or part-time temporary 
jobs and a program for providing work-study 
opportunities for the mentally retarded. 

e Honeywell has created a community relations 
task force to identify local problems the company 
can help solve. Honeywell also undertook a modest 
housing project for its employees that sparked an 
extensive neighborhood renovation program far 
beyond the company’s project. 

e At Equitable the vice-president for corporate 
social responsibility works with a permanent board 
of directors committee and a permanent officer- 
level committee to incorporate social issues in the 
development of corporate policies. Three times a 
year Equitable conducts a social performance 
review covering more than 100 categories of social 
performance. 

e And Arco includes in its annual social 
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John H. Filer, 
Chairman, Aetna Life 
and Casualty 


‘Each one of our businesses brings about a variety of 
social consequences, thus advancing or retarding the 
social goals that we might have established had we 
gotten around to setting them in the first place. It 
seems to me therefore that we should get on with the 
process in a somewhat more orderly way. And I’m not 
suggesting that this be done collectively in an effort to 
harness and focus the total power of the corporate 
community to the cure of all of our social ills. I am 
suggesting rather that each corporation, led by its chief 
executive, give attention to the social consequences of 
each one of its activities. Further, that each corporation 
examine its own special characteristics, strengths and 
particular areas of interest and plan how it may best 
contribute to the solution of one or more of our unmet 
public needs.”” 





responsibilities report a social balance sheet of 
assets and liabilities, prepared by an outsider. 

This list is partial. The examples are many 
and they are impressive. And they represent a 
clear trend. However, let me not overstate the case. 
They do not represent a stampede. For examples 
such as the above, one must scan the corporate 
landscape selectively. There is much to be done. 

Which brings me to the role of the Commerce 
Department. The health of the economy and, 
indeed, the performance of government, are 
inextricably tied to the health of business. When 
corporations pursue only the narrowest, short-run 
objectives and when business is held in low public 
esteem, the private sector on which we all depend 
suffers. Accordingly, the Commerce Department is 
going to take whatever steps it can to enhance 
business leadership in corporate social performance. 
This will be a continuing effort and one that will 
occlipy a good bit of my attention. ’ 

We have already consulted with representatives 
from a number of your companies about how we 
can best assist, and we intend to continue to look to 
you for advice and support as we proceed. 

Here are the six main components of our initial 
departmental program. 

First, working with the Business Roundtable 
and other business leaders, we intend to develop 
and publish a social performance index that will 
give business a way of appraising the social effects 
of its business operations. Businesses can use this 
index, for example, to provide data on 
environmental controls, affirmative action, minority 
purchasing, consumer complaint resolution, and 
product testing. The Commerce Department will 
then compile the data and publish it in order to 
make it widely available to the public and the press. 
By assisting businesses in evaluating their own 
performance, we can help to ensure that 
corporations get credit for the constructive things 
they are doing. This index would also allow those 
companies who are leaders in promoting the public 
interest to bring about an improvement in the 
behavior of less progressive firms. For the latter 
companies not to join the former is, I fear, to 
continue to invite governmental regulation of both. 

Second, in addition to working with the business 
community to develop an index of social 
performance, those of us in the Department of 
Commerce will regularly address the subject of 
corporate social performance, reporting to the 
public on what corporations are doing. The public 
and the corporate community itself must be: apprised 
of initiatives already under way if we are to engage 
the talents of all in developing new and innovative 
approaches to improved social performance. 

Third, the Department of Commerce will 
conduct a series of regional conferences early in 
1978 to discuss a number of management models 
that have successfully incorporated social issues 
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into the mainstream of corporate decision making. 
Only after the corporate decision-making process 
incorporates considerations of how corporate 
activities affect broad social concerns can 
corporations systematically consider and enhance 
their social performance. 

Fourth, Mayor Coleman Young of Detroit, the 
chairman of the Urban Economic Policy Committee 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and Coy Eklund, 
president and CEO of the Equitable Life Assurance 
‘Society are establishing a commission to examine 
ways of involving business in alleviating the deeply 
rooted problem of structural unemployment. 
Commission members will include a number of chief 
executive officers of major corporations, mayors, 
and nonbusiness members experienced in the 
problems of the inner city. . 

Fifth, the Department of Commerce will work 
with the Environmental Protection Agency to 
expand the ongoing regional seminars on ‘‘Pollution 
Prevention Pays.’’ This concept, pioneered by 3M 
and Dow, demonstrates the cost-effectiveness of 
approaching pollution control by minimizing the 
creation of pollutants in the production process, 
rather than by placing a box at the end of the 
production process to scrub out pollutants. 

Sixth, I have this week appointed a secretarial 
task force to deal on a continuing basis with 
corporate social performance. This task force will 
direct our own program and coordinate future 
initiatives with the business community. — 

In the coming months, you can expect 
announcements of other initiatives because there is 


. much the department can do in this area. There 


is great potential for consumer initiatives, creative 
workplace initiatives, corporate governance, the 
recognition of firms with outstanding performance, 
institutional investments and corporate codes of 
ethics. You may be assured that such initiatives 





‘The health of the economy 

and, indeed, the performance 
of government, is inextricably 
tied to the health of business’ 


Ed Donnell 

Chairman, Montgomery Ward 

“In Chicago we have a group called Chicago United 
which meets every month with twenty representatives 
of major corporations and twenty leaders of the black 
community. I don’t think I have ever seen more 
good will, more desire on the part of both groups to 
try to resolve housing problems, unemployment 
problems and the problems that seriously affect our 
society. We’ve gone through the 60s with this 

group .. . and it seems to me that we have entered 
into a new era now that’s much more constructive 
and much more hopeful.” 


will be developed jointly with the corporations, 
particularly with those who are providing 
leadership in these fields, as well as with consumer 
representatives, environmental groups and other 
interested groups. 

In all this, it is critical to recognize the 
importance of your role as your company’s chief 
executive officer [CEO]. The empirical evidence of 
the significance of your role is now available. Studies 
of the Conference Board, consultant surveys and the 
experience of corporate responsibility professionals 
all show that the single most important factor in a 
company’s social performance is the attitude of the 
CEO. No other factor—profitability, type of 
industry, extent of government regulation, 
stockholder participation—is an important as the 
commitment and leadership of the CEO. 

Although managers throughout your company 
influence corporate behavior, your actions speak 
loudest. If you ask about the social impact of 
company actions, so will your subordinates. If you 
promote capable minority and women executives, so 
will your subordinates. If you try to anticipate 
rather than react to social issues, so will your 
subordinates. If you build social goals into your 
management system, your subordinates will resporily 
to them. If you do not do these things, it is 
unlikely that anyone in your company will. 

Finally, it is clear to all of us here that now more 
than ever before the future of the corporation and 
that of the public are inevitably linked. This 
interdependency of corporations and society makes 
it clear that your long run growth and prosperity 
depend on the acceptability of your companies to 
a range of its constituents: stockholders, consumers, 
employees, as well as persons who live in the 
communities in which you operate. This 
interdependency calls upon you to provide quality 
goods and services and make a profit. It means 
using your expertise to help solve social problems. 
It means hard reassessment of policies and 
practices which may mun counter to the public 
interest. It means finding new cost-effective ways 
to meet the day-to-day needs of all your 
constituents. 

But the nation needs more than corporate social 
performance. It cries out for corporate social 
leadership. Such leadership is uniquely within your 
control. All of us look to you in the months ahead 
for constructive, imaginative advice and continuing 
support. The effort is vital to you and your cor- 
porations. It is supremely important to the public. 
And it is the right thing to do. 


JUANITA M. KREPS” 
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These are excerpts from the remarks of 
Nicholas J. Tortorello, senior vice- 

president, Louis Harris and Associates, 
delivered October 19 to the Conference 
of Corporate Chief Executives at Duke. 








Little people on big business 


The heart of the attack on business is not 
a new one. It is as old as private enter- 
prise itself; it is the notion that bigness 

is not to be trusted, that it must be seri- 
ously circumscribed, hemmed in, controlled 
and directed if it is to be allowed to operate 
at all. The issue is not whether big 
business should be taken over by the 
federal government. By a thumping 81 
percent to 10 percent, the American people 
consistently reject the notion of a federal 
takeover of any part of business, no matter 
the irritation or provocation. The acid test 
on this score is the case of oil companies, 
who have aroused plenty of public wrath in 
recent years. Yet, by 71 percent to 19 
percent, a lopsided majority rejects the idea 
of a federal takeover of oil companies. 


Big business versus small 
business 

The strengths and weaknesses of big 
business emerge even more clearly from a 
comparison of attitudes on what people 
feel are the differences between big and 
small companies. In these key areas, 

big business is viewed as superior to small 
business: on using the most modern 
machinery and technology (by over 20 to 
1); extensive research and development of 
new and better products (12 to 1); paying 
higher wages and salaries (6 to 1); hiring, 
developing and retaining the best 
Management team (4 to 1); providng steady 
work for employees (2 to 1); concern for 
employee health benefits (3 to 2); helping 
to maintain economic stability (2 to 1). 


On competition 

The net conclusion of the public, by 49 
percent to 33 percent—a plurality—is 
that big business is not good for the 
country. What, then, are the common 
things which people want applied to keep 
big business in line? One is the time- 
honored American notion of competition. 
On this score, big business does not do 
too badly, with 53 percent convinced that 
a great deal of competition exists between 
big companies in most industries. 

Among the perceived highly competitive 
industries where big companies compete 
are the auto industry, health and beauty 
aids, entertainment, leisure, TV set 
manufacturing, appliances, men’s and 
women’s clothing, insurance, soft drinks 
and cigarettes. At the bottom of the list 
are the telephone industry and electric 
utilities, joined to a lesser degree by 
aerospace, conglomerates, the brokerage 


business, aluminum, newspapers, steel 
and computer companies. 

This means in the case of corporations 
that either you have to find ways of 
allowing more competition, or convince 
more people that you are already bringing 
them the fruits of competition. The four 
key benefits people feel are derived when 
big companies are highly competitive are 
the following: 74 percent think big 
companies would be more responsive to 
what consumers want; 65 percent that 
they would care more about product and 
service quality and safety; 65 percent think 
that prices would rise less rapidly; and 62 
percent think that consumers would be 
offered more products and services of 
better value. Ironically, 59 percent are also 
convinced that if big companies become 
more competitive, they will put more 
small companies out of business. 

The highest area of suspicion for big 
business, our surveys have shown, is the 
price area. Or, to put it more accurately, 
it is in the value-for-money dimension. 
Generally, people feel by about 4 to | that 
competition rather than government 
regulation is a better vehicle for keeping 
prices down and value up. But there are 
four industries which are seen as 
exceptions to this rule: the oil industry, 
the drug industry, electric utilities and 
the telephone industry. In each of these, 
the public is convinced that price-value 
integrity can be best preserved through a 
balance of competition and government 
regulation. (Underlying this American 
love affair with competition is the 2 to | 


* conviction among adults that competition 


brings out the best rather than the worst of 
people, despite a whole younger generation 
believing the contrary.) 


Tax incentive for social 


performance 

! place significance in an idea which Rep. 
Al Ullman, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, inserted into the 
President’s economic stimulus package. 
Ullman wanted to reduce unemployment 
and proposed that businesses which 
legitimately added new employees to an 
expanded work force ought to get a tax 
credit of up to $4,000 for each employee 
hired. In effect, he was saying business 
ought to be given a tax break when it 

is helping to alleviate the highest of 
priority problems the country faces: 
unemployment. A segment of the Carter 
administration balked at the idea. 


What Rep. Ullman was doing was trying 
to tie the larger objectives of society into 
the mainstream of business. We have found 
that majorities ranging from 2 to 1, up to 
6 to 1, favor incenting business through 
the tax structure in such areas as 
employment of women and minorities, air 
and water pollution control, product and 
employee safety, privacy guarantees, 
conservation of energy, handling of 
consumer complaints—all of which are 
critical and important parts of the quality- 
of-life objectives of the American people. 


Privacy-a growing concern 

Just in the last year, the number of 
people who feel that ‘‘Americans begin to 
lose their privacy when they first deal in 
credit,’’ has jumped from 47 percent to 67 
percent. Last year, a 59 percent to 33 
percent majority did not feel that. 
business and government asked for too 
much information about them; but now this 
has reversed, so that a 59 percent to 34 
percent majority feels there is too much 
prying into their personal lives by business 
and government. For the first time since 
we began measuring it, a majority of 54 
percent of the public now feel that much 
personal information about themselves is 
being kept in files which are secret and 
unknown to them. The number who feel 
threatened by such files has risen from 

24 percent to 32 percent of our adult 
population in the last two years, and 
appears to be on the rise. Therefore, it 
comes as no surprise that an even 50 
percent of the public now feels it is very 
important for Congress to pass a new 
privacy law regulating how business and 
private organizations deal with information 
collected on customers, employees and 
others they come into contact with. 


Consumer movement— 
social dynamite 
The consumer movement in its most simple 
terms is American consumers having 
decided that things are not well in the 
marketplace, and they have decided that 
in the future their interest will only be 
protected . . . if they make their desires 
and their weight felt through their own 
participation in the process. 

This consumer movement is broad and it 
is deep. [After drawing parallels 
between the consumer movement and 
movements of Populists, black people 
and labor, Tortorello continues:] 

The potential consumer constituency 


dwarfs them all. By one definition, it 
encompasses the entire population. Even 
stripping away all those who would be 
businessmen first and consumers second, 
union members first and consumers 
second, farmers first and consumers 
second, the consumer movement— 
potentially made up of those who would 
place a higher priority on making their 
consumer voices heard—still has a 
potential of well over 7 in every 10 adult 
Americans. Fifty-five million people 
today tell us they are willing to join 
consumer boycotts against manufacturers 
of products believed to be inferior or 
harmful. 

The consumer movement is anti-big 
government. It is also anti-big labor. And 
it is anti-big business. Basically, these 
turned-off consumers want in on the 
process, that their voices be heard. It 
is the Harris Firm’s judgment that a 
decade from now, systematic negotiations 
between consumers and business will be 
as common as negotiations between labor 
and business are today. 


The role of corporate leadership 
All of you as leaders of business are in 
the position of having a sizable reservoir 
of good will among the American people, 
who also happen to be your best customers. 
You must not use this in a way which 
tries to harbor it, protect it and keep it 
safe. Rather, you must use this good will 
to exercise a new kind of business 
leadership. You must listen and be willing 
to communicate, you must be willing to 
admit to fallibility, but at the same time 
willing to make suggestions which show 
that you are willing to tie your own lot as 
a company to the larger objectives of 

the society in which we all live. The irony 
is that the American people are willing 

to pay for just this. Anything short of 

this kind of total identification with the 
national good, will leave you on the 
defensive, subject to the same doubtings 
that now beset so much of American 
business. If the job of saving the business 
establishment is feasible in the future 

then surely you must be the ones to do it. 
If you cannot, as the best in American 
business, then others simply will not. 
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Books: Wallace Fowlie’s autobiography 


Rehearsals for life 


Henry Miller once paced through the apartment in 
which Wallace Fowlie was living in New Haven. It 
was an austere place, a bare-boards apartment 
where footsteps echoed off the ceiling. Miller, 
struck by the place's severity, asked Fowlie: ‘‘How 
can you stand it? How can you stand it?”’ 

Fowlie’s latest book, ‘‘A Journal of Rehearsals,”’ 
leads one to speculate that Fowlie can tolerate a 
good deal of outer austerity because the life that 
matters to him is that of the mind. Unlike his 
friend Miller-an ambulatory seismograph of the 
sensual world around him-Fowlie cleaves through 
the world with his eye ever inward. In his new 
book he writes: ‘‘Life is first lived-but superficially 
—and then it is remembered when meanings begin 
to accrue and shades deepen.’’ The statement is 
that of a true autobiographer and one about which 
Fowlie is serious. 

The James B. Duke Professor of Romance 
Languages, who will retire next summer, is hooked on 
the autobiographer’s need ‘“‘to make sense and form 
out of chaos.’’ But while he is obsessed—and the 
word is not too strong—with shaping and ordering 
the stuff of his life, his is a restrained, discriminating, 
and, above all, literary obsession. Fowlie does not 
belong to the anecdotal, I-was-there-when- 
Zelda-jumped-into-the-Ritz-fountain school of 
literary chroniclers. ‘‘A Journal of Rehearsals’’ is 
lightly—very lightly-peppered with anecdotes, such 
as Fowlie’s account of Christopher Morley’s 
having accepted a lecture engagement at Wellesley 
and, on being told he was to read his own 
poetry, said, ‘‘I don’t remember having written any 
poetry.”’ (He had.) And there is a nice moment 
when T. S. Eliot is being badgered by a Wellesley 
student hellbent on discovering the meaning of a line 
from “The Waste Land.” ‘‘Miss,’”’ said Eliot, ‘‘it 
doesn't mean a thing.’ 

However, the flavor of Fowlie’s book—which is a 
revision and updating of a 195] autobiography 
entitled ‘‘Pantomime: A Journal of Rehearsals’’— 
is that of a careful, thoughtful remembering of a 
man’s loves: teaching, travel, writing and words. 
And above all, France and the French language. 
Fowlie’s classroom work at Duke, where he has 
taught since 1964, was nurtured and fueled by his 
passion for French. His writings constitute a major 
contribution to an understanding of French literature. 
Among his works are translations, biographies and 
criticisms of Proust, Valery, Rimbaud, Claudel, 
Mallarme, Baudelaire, Mauriac and Gide. 

Fowlie’s continuing, deepening affection for 
things French is underscored by the way he has 
chosen to end his new memoir. The 1951 volume 


THAD SPARKS 





ended with: Now, over a quarter of a century later, Fowlie language-and more than a language-by which I 

“I write of humanity and of dreams, of poetry has changed that ending to one which articulates have learned to live day by day, year by year. As 1 
and the theater, as if to write were to compose a the major theme of his life’s work: rediscover and rehearse them, a strong sensation of 
ballet. A ballet gives very little, less perhaps than ‘The words of the French writers, the phrases light floods me-the diffused summer sunlight at 
any other art, and that writing which is like a they have created, the images of the poets, the noon-when Pasiphae left the palace to join the bull 
ballet celebrates only the shadow of an existence.’ analyses of concepts—all of these have formed a on the Cretan field.”’ JJ 
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How easy it is to forget that 


students are really more 
interested in the method of 
acquiring knowledge and in the 
significance of knowledge than 
in the imparting of knowledge! 


_ Americans and France 


I have always been conscious of leading the strange 
life of one participating in two cities, two countries, 
two attitudes, two civilizations. It is hard not to 
“take over’’ French attitudes and views and 
assimilate them. To be, in a word, more French 
than American. This would be wrong and 
obnoxious .... 

Living in France is the cure to the danger, 
even if the act of living there brings necessarily 
considerable sadness. It is a sadness that comes 
from all our painful approximations to speaking, 
thinking, feeling like the French. How much better 
it is to acknowledge the differences, to accept them 
for self-illumination and for the illumination of the 
French! My best students—some of them were 
there in France in 1966—were tempted to adopt the 
traits and attitudes that appealed to them. | saw 
them being tempted, and then I saw the sadness 
that came to them from knowing there was 
something wrong or impossible from such a 
transaction. All Americans have to adjust to 
America, but that adjustment is carried on from 
birth, day by day, without its ever appearing to be an 
adjustment. The adjustment to the study of French, 
and even to living in France, is of another kind. It 
is a conscious appropriation of values and 
knowledge and experiences that will help to situate 
an American with respect to his own country and 
heritage. 


The French temperament 
and American catsup 


The invitation was for lunch. It was a warm Sunday . 


in August. | walked down the avenue from the 
station and rang the bell at an ivy-covered gate 
through which I could see nothing. I was ushered 
through the house to the garden where M. and 
Mme Mockel, Mme Merrill and two other guests 


' were waiting. . . 


I began, on that occasion, to realize many 
things about the French turn of mind. Never was 
indoctrination more graciously bestowed. 
Throughout our conversation, a tone of reasonable- 
ness dominated. No matter what topic was discussed: 
the quality of the fruit that season or the prose style 
of Colette, the effort made was always to appear 
reasonable, equitable, lucid, rather than ‘‘right.”’ 
Sincerity of tone counted above infallibility of 
judgment. As I think back to that now distant 
Sunday afternoon, I do not remember any question 
being settled satisfactorily, | cannot remember 
the desire on anyone’s part to decide an issue. But 
I remember a large repertory of stories and subjects, 
and the evident pleasure taken in stirring up 
problems and exposing them. There was never the 
shadow of displeasure because no one was interested 
in forcing an opinion. ; 

. . . Mme Mockel had announced that at the 


end of the meal we were to have an American 
speciality, something unusual in France, and 
ordered for the day’s menu in my particular honor. 
I soon gave up trying to imagine what American 
dish could possibly harmonize with that food. 

. . . Finally the moment came for the American 
dish. Inwardly | was apprehensive, but outwardly 
I pretended eagerness to behold the prize and 
patriotic gratitude for this inclusion of an American 
memento in an otherwise classical French meal. 
The table was cleared, and plain white plates were 
put down before each one of us. As soon as the 
maid came in from the kitchen, we all strained and 
turned in order to catch the first glimpse. I saw 
what the novelty was, and my first thought was: this 
is a bad joke. On a silver platter the maid carried 
a bottle of tomato catsup! I quickly saw that the 
Mockels were serious. Mme Mockel, first, daintily 
tipped the bottle and shook it until some of the 
contents spurted out on the white plate. Then each 
of us in turn performed the same ceremony. Nothing 


_ to go with it! Tomato catsup alone! | decided not 


to expose its common use, but to partake of it as the 
others were doing. Their comments, abundant and 
laudatory, covered up whatever words | tried to 
articulate. 


On teaching 


No vocation, such as that of a teacher, is without its 
spiritual peril. At the end of a course, with the 
punctuation of the final class, | usually experience 
some degree of satisfaction that the ‘‘material’’ 
held out to the end and that the next semester 
there will be a new group of students not familiar 


- with my views and methods and manias. The work 


will then start up again, more fresh and more 
vigorous, it is to be hoped. One learns to diminish 
and enlarge the subject matter of a course as one 
gives it. One learns what works and does not work. 
But with the September opening when the same 
students, those still at the school, do not elect the 
new course, but turn to some newer or older teacher, 
I experience pangs of not having succeeded as 
solidly as | thought. This is the beginning of the 
teacher’s personal anguish: the realization he is not 
necessary to anyone, the belief that he should not 
be necessary. One studies with a teacher to 
learn how to do without him, to offset his values and 
views with those of some other teacher. 

* K * 
As a teacher continues year after year with his 
favorite course, the one he may have written a book 
about and which finally becomes synonymous with 
his own name, he retreats farther and farther away 
from the central issues demanding his most critical 
powers. Each year his ease grows with his increasing 
knowledge. He grows finally into the strategist, and 
by the verbal display of knowledge and information, 
no longer fears meeting a possible defeat in the 


Any happiness I have ever had 
in life has been learned and 
rehearsed studiously, prepared 
and meditated on, and thus 
converted into a scene to 
reenact from a rigorous 
memory. 


arcanic heart of his subject. The scholar triumphs 
over the critic, as the virtuoso triumphs over the 
teacher. 

* * * 
How easy it is to forget that students are really 
more interested in the method of acquiring 
knowledge and in the significance of knowledge 
than in the imparting of knowledge! What will serve 
them the best is the way to read a book and the 
reason for reading a book. In the last analysis, the 
assimilation of the book itself is a purely private 
matter, in which even the best teacher will have 
only a minimal part. 

The teacher presides over what, in all its forms, 
is a strange marriage between work and pleasure. 
By nature they are dissimilar, and yet they come 
together in a joining that is both miraculous and 
perfectly natural. Socrates says, or at least 
Montaigne reminds me that Socrates says, that a 
god tried to fuse together pain and pleasure (doleur 
et volupte) and, being unable to succeed completely, 
settled on the solution of coupling them at least by 
their tails! 


Rehearsals 


Very recently, almost by chance, I walked over the 
hard-baked crust of the playground where at every 
recess period during those early years, | prowled 
about, agonized at never finding a pattern similar 
to the classroom, in which I could play. No actual 
scenes came back to my mind, or faces. But an old 
forgotten feeling of panic rushed over me. This was 
the site of my exposure where, in the presence of 
all the children, | was suffocated by my incapacity 
to improvise gestures and runs, shouts and games. 
The hard surface of the ground which, when | was a 
child, stretched out to great distances, and which, 
when I was a man, seemed but a brief space to cross 
between one street and another, resurrected the 
daily thirty-minute agony of wandering about in 
search of some design or role by which | might 
exist spasmodically as the others did. Any 
happiness | have ever had in life has been learned 
and rehearsed studiously, prepared and meditated 
on, and thus converted into a scene to reenact 
from a rigorous memory. My happiness has always 
been a performance of a part fairly well insured 
against failure. 


Reprinted with permission of Duke University Press trom “A Journal of 
Rehearsals” by Wallace Fowlie. copyright 1977 by Duke University Press. 
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JIM WALLACE 





Great expectations: 
All seats sold 


for Foster basketball show 


Against a stark backdrop of brand-new bleachers, 
Foster watches a practice. Coach Bob Wenzel, in 
charge of the guards, goes over a maneuver with 
John Harrell; freshman Eugene Banks peers out from 
under towel. 
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The flavor of an Atlantic Coast Conference basketball 
game is that of a five-on-five bullfight waged in a 
stadium thronged with werewolves. The full moon 
shines in the ACC from October, when practice 
begins, until the playoffs in March. Now, 
‘“‘werewolves’’ is used only to indicate the fierceness 
of attention given basketball in these parts; the word 
certainly isn’t meant to denigrate the good folk of 
Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia and South 
Carolina, who simply cannot help themselves once 
the first ball is tossed up. They go bonkers. And 
many, many of them disintegrate dreadfully in spring, 
ending up throwing beer cans at the television and 
cursing the formerly loved young giants in sneakers 
when the lose—as all but one team in the country 
must. But so what? When the ACC moon shines, the 
wolves will howl. 

But before the full-bore reenactment of Dr. 
Naismith’s waltz can commence, there is practice, 








Coach Lou Goetz, in charge of the team’s “‘big men,”’ 
drives home a point to the centers and forwards. Swing 
man Jim Spanarkel reaches high to illustrate a play for 
Foster. Center Scott Goetsch cools off with a cup of 
water. 


which is basketball stripped of the mania. Practice is 
a group of very tall young men in short pants and 
sneakers going about their jobs: jump shots, cuts, 
picks, rolls, fast breaks, rebounds, halfcourt zone 
traps, free throws to fill the occasional spare 
moment. Practice does not of course make perfect. 
It makes for jammed thumbs, collisions, aching lungs, 
short tempers, boredom, frustration and occasional . 
moments of grace when the game finally begins to 
come together. 

There is a quiet, afternoon air about practice in 
Cameron Indoor Stadium. The 30,000 brand-new 
maple floorboards gleam. This November practice is 
Closed, so there are no aficionados in the bleachers. 
Sub-assistant-deputy managers shoo away anyone 
who wanders in. The 8,522 seats—sold out for the first 
time this season—are empty. 

The fate of the 1977-78 Duke team will begin to 
take shape here in practice. The coaching staff tries 
to inject interest into the session by using drills 


for which there are winners and losers and stressing 
the measurable aspects of the game. Still, practice is 
mostly a chore, marked by much repetition, many 
snafus and some satisfying moments when a play is 
executed on court with the immaculateness of a 
diagram. 

Free of the crowd’s noise, one hears the physicality 
of the game—the slap of colliding bodies; the 
squeaking of rubber soles, cutting, stopping, turning; 
the gasps, groans and urgent exhortations of players 
putting their bodies through extraordinary rigors. As 
the session goes on, the chatter fades and sweat 
pops up on foreheads, spreads down backs in sheets, 
renders fingers treacherously slick. 

‘“Where’s the towels?’’ asks freshman Eugene 
Banks in a very soft voice and, as if by magic, 

a towel comes floating through the air to him. The 
importance accorded major college basketball is 
hinted at by the extent of the support system for a 
practice session: a medical staffer, plethora of first 
aid devices, videotape machines, scorekeeper, 
Statistician, referees for scrimmage, towelkeeper, 
ball persons. The players merely have to play. 

The play has a businesslike air. Occasional waves 
of joking or heated emotion ripple across the 94-by-50- 
foot court, but practice characteristically reflects 
the seriousness of coach Bill Foster’s task—to 
inculcate his system so thoroughly into the 13 squad 
members that when the game lights come on and the 
fanatics fill the bleachers and the five gangling 
heavies from UNC or Clemson or wherever try to 
impose their coach’s system, Foster’s players will 
act and react instantly, correctly, effectively. 

Foster, in his fourth year here, is not a dues-paying 
member of the Charles ‘‘Lefty’’ Driesell school of 
Apocalyptic Coaching. 

Driesell ’54 and others of that ilk can be identified 
by the torrents of high decibel language pouring from 
them, the ring of kicked-over chairs and buckets 
surrounding them and dangerous-looking veins 


throbbing in their foreheads. They tend to think of 
themselves as Napoleon, their players as warrior- 
angels of the Lord and of everyone else not very 
much. 

Foster, 47, does not shatter glasses with his 
screams, nor does he kick over benches or waterboys. 
He scratches his hair, he stares gloomily at the floor 
of the court as if expecting the Loch Ness monster to 
surface. Once in a while he will raise his voice and 
it usually brings results. But mostly he looks worried. 
All coaches are worried. They always look as if 
someone has stolen their wallet or is about to. Once 
in a rare while—after, say, a 35-point win over an 
arch rival—a rusty smile will creep onto a coach’s 
face, but it dies fast. Even if this game has been 
won, there’s the next. The wallet is never safe! 

Foster has 27 regular season games to worry about 
this year, more if Duke wins in the ACC tournament 
in Greensboro in March. Entering this season, 
Foster’s Duke teams had won 40 and lost 40. The 
balanced record presents him with a situation that is 
intriguing or, looked at from a vested point of view, 
hair-raising. Balance may be the summum bonum of 
many a philosophy, but it is in the long run the kiss 
of death for an ACC basketball coach. Foster’s 
overall college record is 248-165. 

What's needed to satisfy the Duke fans this year? 
Something along the lines of 33-0 would do nicely. 
That would bring the NCAA title to Durham. It 
would also cause James B. Duke’s statue to tip its 
Cigar in salute and utter the founder’s favored 
exclamation: ‘“‘I’ll be dinged!”’ 

The press of high expectations. underlies these 
practice sessions, which provide Foster and his 
staff—Lou Goetz, Bob Wenzel, Ray Jones—with the 
first readings on how well a very promising group 
of players will jell into a team. Captain Jim 
Spanarkal is back for his junior year after averaging 
19 points per game last year. Also returning is 
pivotman Mike Gminski, a 6-foot-11 sophomore 


Before NCAA finals in St. 
Louis, 31 games loom for 
Blue Devils 





whose 15 points and || rebounds per game earned 
him last year’s co-rookie of the year award in the 
ACC (he shared the award with N.C. State’s Hawkeye 
Whitney). Fresh troops include freshman Kenny 
Dennard and Indiana transfer Bob Bender. Dennard 
is a quick, powerful, 6-foot-7 forward from King, 
N.C.; Bender, a whirling dervish sophomore 

who will become eligible second semester, is 6-feet-2 
and improvises brilliant passes as casually as 
Dennard produces bubbles amid the action. 

And there is Gene ‘‘Tinker Bell’’ Banks: 6-foot-7, 
205 pounds, 18 years old and fresh from four years of 
stardom with the Speedboys of West Philadelphia High 
School. The Duke basketball department is a little 
weary of the brouhaha over Banks, who is being touted 
this year as one of the two freshman most likely to 
convince a coach that there is, after all, a Santa Claus. 
(The other is Albert King, who will perform for Driesell 
at Maryland.) So it wasn’t surprising that when a 
reporter called the basketball department about a 





story on the team, the reply was, “‘It’ll be fine to do 
the story. Come on over any time, but just don’t write 
about you-know-who.”’ But you-know-who is the 
salient reason that most of us won’t be able to get 

a seat in Cameron this season; so let’s just say this 
about Banks: 

He hasn’t been observed walking on water so far. 
However, he has been seen more than once to grasp 
the basketball in one hand as you or I would a 
grapefruit, and roar through a pack of defenders, 
parting them like the Red Sea (there’s a good 
dissertation on ‘‘ Biblical Metaphors in Sportswriting”’ 
beckoning some Ph.D. candidate) and launch himself 
high above the basket, hanging in the air an 
infrasecond before slamming the ball through the hoop 
with immense authority. These skills are more useful 
to Foster than water-walking. Finally, it may or may 
not be a coincidence that Banks begins his Duke 
career during the season of ‘““The Messiah.”’ 

Practice consumed some 65 hours between October 
15 and the first game with St. Francis Xavier on 
November 17. The season’s odyssey includes Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia and the stadiums on the 
other six ACC campuses (they’re all stadiums, nobody 
plays in gyms any more). At the very end of the 
season’s tunnel—so far away that it’s pointless to 
envision now—are the NCAA finals in St. Louis at 
the end of March. 

Too far away to think of but never entirely absent 
from the minds of Foster, his staff and the players. 
Else how to endure the grind of practice? 

The idea of winning it all, of a perfect 33-0 season, 
is One not to be dwelt on (or forgotten) by Steve 
Gray, Cameron Hall, Harold Morrison, Jim Suddath, 
Rob Hardy, Scott Goetsch, John Harrell, Bruce 
Bell and the other players. The road to St. Louis 
will be a murderously contested one, for between 
Cameron Stadium and there are, for starters, North 
Carolina’s Dean Smith—considered by non-UNC fans 
as the Darth Vadar of the basketball universe—and 


his chief weapon, Phil Ford, who will continue his 
scofflaw assaults on the law of gravity. And to the 
north Driesell is honing the brilliance of his premier 
freshman, who has already been nicknamed “Albert 
the King.’’ And at the other ACC schools and at 
Marquette, defending national champion, other 
coaches, other players continue to spend the afternoon 
with their own practices, their own preparation for 
the rites of winter. I 
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ne of the true gifts of the Christmas 
season 1s the chance it offers us to take 
the time to come together with those we 
care about. One of the great satisfactions 

















; | around the alumni office is that our work 
_ | can help foster a feeling of closeness 
1 among you and us and the University. 
a ___ So we would like to take this moment to 
wish you well for the season, thank you 
for your concern for Duke in the year just 
past, and to join with you in looking 
forward to a good, busy year in 1978. 
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People 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, 


News of alumni who have received grad- 
uate or professional degrees but did not 
attend Duke as undergraduates appears 
under the year in which the advanced 
degree was awarded. Otherwise the year 
designates the person's undergraduate 
class. Married couples representing 
different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier vear. 
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Half-Century Club 


Dr. John Roy Hege ‘13, health director of 
Cabarrus County in North Carolina for 14 
vears prior to his death in 1974, was honored 
earlier this year when a new health complex 
was dedicated to his memory. 


Luther L. Gobbel §18, A.M. °27, has published 
two books recently. One is Greensboro College, 
/935-/952, a fully documented record of his 17 
vears as its president, issued by the Greensboro 
College Alumni Association. The second book, 
The Gobbel Family of Rowan, isahistory of the 
Rowan and Davidson County, North Carolina, 
family, which the North Carolina 
Genealogical Society Journal describes as 
‘unique in that the life of the community 

is described more than is found in the usual 
genealogical book.”’ Dr. Gobbel and his wife. 
Ellen Huckabee Gobbel ‘28, A.M. °31, former 
dean of undergraduate instruction in the 
Woman's College, Duke University, reside in 
Durham. 


20s & °30s 


Roy P. Basler A.M. °30, Ph.D. “31, of Sarasota, 
Fla., was one of four persons to receive an 
honorary degree from Central Methodist 
College, Fayette, Mo., in May. The first 
librarian to be so recognized by his alma 
mater, he was also cited as a writer and an 
educator and was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Literature. 


William A. Simon, Jr., °31, J.D. °33, chief 
counsel of Walworth Co., a subsidiary of 
ARCO, makes his home in Bala Cynwyd, 
Pa. 


Arthur M. Ershler °33, who retired as a captain 
in the Navy in 1958 and from the Boeing 

Co. in 1970, is director of intramural sports 

at Bellevue Community College, Bellevue, 
Wash. 


James (Jay) H. Phillips °33 retired at 
Commencement in May after teaching for 31 
years in the Duke department of religion. 

His special area of research and teaching was 
in religion and human sexuality, marriage and 
the family. He also served at different periods 
of time as acting chairman of the department, 
director of undergraduate studies, Chaplain 
to the University and University marshal. Dr. 
Phillips is currently president of his class 

and with others is planning the 45th reunion 
of the class next summer. 


Jeanne Molyneaux Goddard (Mrs. David W.) 
“35, one of the pioneers of the Florida 
Community College movement, is chairman 
of the Daytona Beach Community College 
district board of trustees for the second time. 
In recognition of her contribution to educa- 
tion, the college district board voted 
unanimously at its July meeting to name the 
college’s proposed cultural arts complex the 
“Jeanne M. Goddard Center for Music and 
Drama.” 


Robert (Bob) Burge, Jr., 36 writes that he 
has retired after 36 years with the B. F. 
Goodrich General Products Co., a division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. Also he says that he 
and Mrs. Burge ‘were successful in raising 
four children, three college graduates, one 
maverick who is the most successful in 
business. All are married. We just moved to 
our retirement home in Cherokee Village, 


20 


Ark., and spend our time traveling, golfing, 
and fishing.” 


Edward Rubin J.D. “36, senior partner with 
the Los Angeles law firm of Mitchell, 
Silberberg and Knupp and an authority on 
entertainment law, is president of the 
California State Bar. He is a former member of 
the American Bar Foundation, a member of the 
National Conference of Bar Presidents, the 
American Judicature Society, the Los Angeles 
Copyright Society and the board of trustees 

at UCLA. Mr. and Mrs. Rubin have a son, 
also an attorney, and one daughter. 


Frederick R. Lauther M.E. °37, who has been 
employed with Bethlehem Steel Corp. for 38 
years, retired on July 31. He has been 
associated with the fuel division of the 
Bethlehem plant since he started his career in 
1939 and had headed the division since his 
appointment as fuel engineer in 1966. Mr. 
Lauther and his wife will continue to reside 
in Bethlehem. 


Norman Wherrett °38, J.D. ‘41, an associate of 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company's San Francisco agency, has been 
awarded the company’s most prestigious 
honor, the Vanguard Award, which has been 
received by only 191 of the company’s 2,000 
member fieldforce since its establishment in 
1960. To qualify an agent must attain four 
professional distinctions: a Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation, life membership in 
the Million Dollar Round Table, and life 
membership in the company’s Leader’s 
Association and the Hall of Fame. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wherrett, the former Evelyn Van Sciver 
*40, live in Hillsborough. 


R. Cathcart Smith M.D. °39, a physician in 
Conway, S.C., was awarded the honorary 
doctor of science degree by the Citadel at its 
May commencement. Chairman of the South 
Carolina Commission on Higher Education 
for the past four years, Dr. Smith is past 
president and chairman of the Board of the 
South Carolina Heart Association and was 
named Man of the Year by the Conway 
Chamber of Commerce in 1973. He also has 
an honorary degree from the University of 
South Carolina. 


MARRIAGE: James W. Crawford ‘29 to 
Elizabeth C. Overton on June 11, 1976. 
Residence: Oxford, N.C. 


40s 

Ruth A. Steelman A.M. °40, a teacher in 
Greensboro, N.C., for many years and 
principal of the Charles D. Mclver School for 
13 years, was honored last spring by the city 
council which named a city park the Ruth A. 
Steelman Park. At the same time the council 
expressed its appreciation to Miss Steelman 
in a resolution which enumerated her many 
contributions to the city and particularly to 
its children. Two other members of the 
Steelman family also attended Duke, Max 
A.M. ‘40 of Winter Park, Fla., and the late 
Harry F. M.D. °44 of Savannah, Ga. 


Dr. Charles Dotter ‘41, chairman of radiology 
at the University of Oregon Health Sciences 
Center, has been appointed chairman of the 
surgical drugs advisory committee of the Food 
and Drug Administration. His appointment is 
effective for the current year, July | through 
June 30, 1978. 


Edyth Hull Schoenrich ‘41 became associate 
dean of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health on July |. Dr. Schoenrich, 
who has the M.D. from the University of 
Chicago and the M.P.H. from Johns Hopkins, 
joined the faculty of the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health in 1974, having previously 
been director of the administration for services 
to the chronically ill and aging for the Maryland 
State Department of Health and Mental 
Hygiene. 


Word C. Clark ‘42 of Durham has been 
appointed a special agent for the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co. in Durham. 
He was formerly with the S & W Cafeterias. 


Maurice H. Winger, Jr., LL.B. 42, a 
manufacturing executive of Asheville, N.C., has 
been named to the board of trustees of 
UNC-Asheville. 


John E. Curry M.E. °46 has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of process 
research for the Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago. Prior to assuming this new position, 
Mr. Curry was senior staff operations analyst 
for Rockwell International. 


Nancy Wenger Kiehne (Mrs. Ernest) °46 of 
Towson, Md., is the mother of Barbara Kiehne 
*76 who was married in August. 


Harry W. Fogle LL.B. ‘47 was elected chief 
judge of the sixth judicial circuit of Florida 
for a two year term beginning July 1. He has 
also been named chairman of the task force 
on criminal justice and prison reform for the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
Judge Fogle lives in Clearwater. 


T. T. Kozlowski Ph.D. 47, A. J. Riker pro- 
fessor of forestry at the University of 
Wisconsin, became director of the Biotron on 
July 1. This is a three-story laboratory which 
duplicates a variety of environments from 
around the world for plant and animal research. 


George E. Midgett 48, manager of land 
services for Duke Power Co., Charlotte, 
became head of real estate operations, with 
the title of manager of real estate, on July |. 
He is also international treasurer of the 
American Right of Way Association. 


Edgar H. Wilson LL.M. °48, S.J.D. °54, 

dean of Mercer University’s Walter F. George 
School of Law since 1972, resigned last spring in 
order to engage in teaching and writing on a 
full-time basis. In addition to his duties at 
Mercer, Dr. Wilson has been active in the 
political and civic life of Macon, Ga. He is 
presently vice-chairman of the Middle Georgia 
Coliseum Authority and chairman of the 
Macon-Bibb County Water and Sewerage 
Authority. 


Wade T. Batson, A.M. '49, Ph.D. °52, 
professor of biology at the University of South 
Carolina and a member of the faculty since 
1952, has written a revised third edition of his 
guide Genera of the Eastern Plants. 


William C. Farrer J.D. °49, a partner in the 
Los Angeles law firm of Hill, Farrer & 
Burrill, has been reelected to a three-year 
term as chairman of the California delegation 
to the American Bar Association’s policy- 
making House of Delegates. Mr. Farrer served 
on the ABA’s Board of Governors from 1973 
to 1976, and he still represents the Board in 
the 360-member House of Delegates. 


Robert D. Loomis ‘49, an editor for Random 


House, New York City, received the fourth 
Roger Klein Award for Creative Editing last 
May. During the presentation, he was described — 
as One ‘‘to put the writer in the best light 
possible, being content to stay behind in the 
shadows . . . His colleagues find him sound, 
discriminating and unobtrusively helpful .. . 
His authors have found his insights and 
perceptions almost uncanny in their accuracy...” 


Mary Robinson ‘49 is filling the interim 
position of vice-president for student affairs at 
Western Washington University, Bellingham, 
Wash. She has been at Western for eight years 
and has served as the University’s affirmative 
action officer, associate dean of students and 
dean of women. Miss Robinson was a member — 
of the 1977 class of the Institute of Educational 
Management at Harvard University and was a 
recipient of a Carnegie Corporation 
Institutional grant. 


50s 


Norma Martin Campbell (Mrs. Craig C.) 

*51, formerly news editor of two suburban 
newspaper groups, is community relations 
director for the 8,600-member Camden County 
Girl Scout Council in Cherry Hill, N.J. 


Clay S. Felker ‘51 is president and editor- j 
in-chief of Esquire magazine. Felker, who founded 
New Yorkand New West magazines, says, “The 
upheaval in roles and rules caused by the 
women's movement has created a need for anew 
man’s magazine that would be the cutting edge 
for revealing new forms of living, thinking and — 
working.’’ He says that the new, bimonthly 
Esquire has ‘‘as its editorial mission the 
civilizing function for the new American 
gentleman—that is the professional/managenal 
man. ) 


b. 


e 

g. 
Benjamin C. Ivey ‘52 was elected president __ 
and chief executive officer of Peoples Savings — 
and Loan Association, Wilmington, N.C., in 
May. He has been with the company since 
1959, serving as loan officer, assistant : 
secretary-treasurer, vice-president and senior — 
vice-president. Mr. and Mrs. Ivey have a son ~ 
and a daughter. 


Kenneth R. Kreider '52 was remarried in ¥ 
September 1975 and in February 1976 he p 
adopted eight-year old William Matthew. ; 


William E. Easterling ‘53, chief of staff at 
North Carolina Memorial Hospital and 
associate dean of the school of medicine at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
has been named vice dean of the medical 
school. He is also professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology in the school of medicine. 


Janet Brokenshire Ross (Mrs. John M.) °53 

of Akron, Ohio, had a son enter Duke as 

a freshman in January 1977. On August 4 he 
died as the result of an automobile accident on 
July 23. 


Claire Frank Angle ‘54 is employed at the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro as 
director of the writing laboratory, special 
services. 


Nancy Jo Fox ‘54 is a member of the faculty 
and staff of the New York School of Interior 
Design (a college teaching interior design only), 
where she teaches color harmony in the’ 
practical training course and advanced color 
theory in the design department, a course which 
she created. 




























_ Morton Rosoff Ph.D. °55 of Yonkers, N.Y., 
has been named group leader, pharmaceutics 
section of pharmacy research and development 
at USV Pharmaceutical Corp., Tuckahoe, 

N.Y. Previously he was an associate professor 

at the Columbia University College of 

Pharmaceutical Sciences. Dr. Rosoff is married 

and has‘three children. 


John P. Tindall °56, M.D. °59, professor of 
dermatology at Duke Medical Center since 1966, 
has returned to active duty in the U.S. Air 
Force as a lieutenant colonel and will be 
stationed at the Royal Air Force Bentwaters 
base in southeastern Suffolk, England. His new 
assignment will allow Dr. and Mrs. Tindall, a 
British subject, to be with their two children 
who are in boarding school in England. 


Harry A. Whitaker, Jr., M.D. °56, chief of 
allergy/immunology at Malcolm Grow USAF 
Medical Center, Andrews Air Force Base, 


_ has been elected to fellowship in the American 


Academy of Allergy. 


Marvin Marks ‘S57 writes ‘‘After spending all of 
my adult business career in the sales area with 


_ afood manufacturer, | decided last September 


(1976) to strike out on my own.”’ His business 
is Ortho-Med Supplies, Inc., the exclusive 


_ distributor in Maryland, District of Columbia, 


and Virginia for orthopedic casting laboratory 
splints and casts. In addition, the company is 
getting into other medically oriented products 


| with the expectation of becoming known as a 


“company specializing in unique medical 
products.”’ Mr. Marks continues to make his 
home in Baltimore and would like to hear from 
classmates. 


_ Lawrence (Larry) D. Bullard °58 is assistant 
| vice-president of Waccamaw Bank & Trust 
Co., Whiteville, N.C. He is married and has 
a son and a daughter. 


_ James F. Harris °58 has been named director- 
public affairs for Allied Chemical Corp., 
Morristown, N.J. Prior to this appointment he 
_ served from 1974 to 1977 as director-social 


| responsibility of the Conference Board, New 


York, a non-profit organization specializing in 
economic and business research. Mr. Harris, 

his wife and three daughters live in Allendale, 
N.J. 


ai Donald D. Hook A.M. °58, associate professor 


_ of German and linguistics and chairman of the 
| department of modern languages and literatures, 
| Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., is the author 
| of Madmen of History, a collection of 
_*psychographs”’ of famous political, criminal 
/and fanatically religious personages, published 
_last year by Jonathan David Publishers, Middle 
| Village, N.Y. Dr. Hook is also the author of 

| numerous German-language textbooks and 
/articles on German, linguistics and pedagogy. 


/R. Wiley Bourne, Jr., M.E.’59 has been named 
| assistant to the works manager at Tennessee 
Eastman Co., Kingsport. He was formerly 
director of distribution. 


Edward M. Copeland III ‘59, professor of 
‘surgery at the University of Texas Medical 


School at Houston and UT’s M.D. Anderson 


‘Hospital and Tumor Institute, was honored 

in June with the American College of Nutrition’s 
/annual award for “developing innovative ~ 
nutritional management for cancer patients.”” 
According to Dr. Copeland, the age-old theory 
_about starving cancer patients to keep their 
tumors from spreading “‘is finally being put to 


| rest.” 


Tom Karas J.D. ’59, an attorney of Phoenix, 
/Ariz., has been re-elected as an American 
/Bar Association representative on the board of 
\regents, National College of Criminal. 
Defense Lawyers and Public Defenders. 
(Recently nominated as chairman-elect of the 
\BA’s section of criminal justice, Mr. Karas 
jhas a long history of work in the criminal 
justice area as deputy county attorney, Phoenix, 
as an assistant U.S. Attorney, District of 
Arizona, and later as the nation’s first federal 
ublic defender. 


















\Chet Mottershead ’59 is executive director of 
ri-County Industries, Inc., a non-profit 
organization serving handicapped individuals 
in eastern North Carolina. A resident of Rocky 
ount, Mr. Mottershead has been associated 
ith the company for two and one-half years, 
uring which time he has served also as 
employment and training director. 


attle Rankin Robinson (Mrs. Robert H.) 

59 is counsel to Governor Pete duPont of 
elaware. A resident of Georgetown, she and 
rt. Robinson have one son. 


yivia I. Short '59 is librarian for the Legislative 


Council, Dover, Del. A former member of the 
Delaware Humanities Forum, she is presently 
a member of the Delaware State Arts Council 
and president of the Sussex County Arts 
Council. 


Richard F. Watson 59 of Richmond, Va., is 
vice-president in the financial planning services 
area for Wheat, First Securities, Inc., member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. He is 
married and the father of three daughters. 


Rosalie W. Weatherford °59 of Richmond, Va., 
is co-author of a book, entitled Case Studies 
in Clinical Pharmacology, published by F. A. 
Davis. 


MARRIAGE: William S. Blalock °52 to 
Rebecca Ann Fitch on June 20. Residence: 
Orlando, Fla. 


60s 


Robert B. Claytor M.Div.’60, Th.M.’61, is 
dean of students and director of the division of 
student affairs at St. Andrews Presbyterian 
College, Laurinburg, N.C. Prior to his 
appointment in August, he was a member of the 
faculty at the University of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Claytor is married and has two daughters. 


Judy Heckroth Hoopes (Mrs. Robert R.) °60 
of Wilmington, Del., is on the Delaware 
State Arts Council. 


Charles L. Glass 61, who joined Eastern 
Airlines in 1964, has been made vice-president 
and treasurer of the corporation. A C.P.A., 
Mr. Glass is responsible for financial planning 
and analysis, cash management, credit 
collections, etc. He, his wife and three children 
live in the southwest section of Miami. 


Robert L. Grossman ‘61 is a scientist 
“associated with the National Center for 
Atmospheric Research exploring the poetry of 
the energy exchange between sea and air over 
tropical oceans using highly instrumented 
aircraft flying very low. Also manage a small 
farm, single, very happy.’ He lives in 
Longmont, Colo. 


William J. Novick, Jr., Ph.D.’61 has been 
promoted to director of biological sciences 
by Hoechst-Roussel Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 
of Somerville, N.J. He joined the company in 
1970 from the William H. Rorer Co., where he 
was manager of pharmacology. Dr. and Mrs. 
Novick, who have four children, live in 


' Lebanon, N.J. 


William N. Currie 62 of South Boston, Va., 
has been appointed controller of the 
transformer division of Westinghouse, with 
which he has been associated since 1968. Prior 
to this appointment he had held a number of 
Management positions in accounting and 
financial planning. He is married and has two 
children. 


J. Marne Gleason J.D.°62 became general 

counsel and secretary of NL Industries, Inc., 
New York City, on Sept. 1. The company is a 
leading manufacturer and supplier of petroleum 
equipment and services, chemicals and metals. 


Linda Meroe Garrett Johnson '62, who 
received the M.S. degree in urban education 
from Pepperdine University, Los Angeles, in 
December, 1976, is working on a Ph.D. in 
education at the Claremont Graduate School. 
She is also a bilingual instructor and student 
activities coordinator at San Pedro High 
School, San Pedro, Calif., but lives in Harbor 
City. 


James L. Nash ‘63, M.D.'66, an associate 
professor of psychiatry at the Duke Medical 
Center, was recently elected president of the 
North Carolina Psychoanalytic Society. He 
and his wife, Karen Therese Rom Nash °64, 
M.A.T.’68, have two sons. 


Jane Ford Towers B.S.N.’63 has been 
appointed assistant professor of family and 
community medicine in the Pennsylvania State 
University College of Medicine at the Milton S. 
Hershey Medical Center. In addition, she will 
continue to hold her current appointment as 
assistant professor of nursing education at the 
Medical Center. 


Thomas N. Walters M.A.T.'63, D.Ed.’68, 
who teaches English and curriculum and 
instruction at North Carolina State University, 
was one of 13 professors elected in the spring 
by students and faculty toN.C.S.U’s Academy 
of Outstanding Teaching in recognition of their 
outstanding instruction. 


Thomas G. Montgomery ‘64, a graduate of 
Fordham Law School, is associate counsel for 
Hartford National Bank, Hartford, Conn. 
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JOURNAL OF REHEARSALS 


A MEMOIR BY 


WALLACE FOWLIE 


One of Duke’s most outstanding teachers, also a writer and 
critic whose work has been called ‘the best criticism of 
contemporary French literature now being written in Amer- 
ica,”’ has published his memoirs. ‘This book offers a glimpse 
into the kind of approach to life, the attitude toward ideas, 
the concern with study, which go into, but lie behind the 
scholarly life. Wallace Fowlie gives the history of the prepara- 
tion of the heart and mind which make the scholar. Many 
novelists have written about their own histories, and even 
about the creative process. Seldom has this been done by a 
scholar of Professor Fowlie’s stature.” Jay Martin 


“Wallace Fowlie is a humanist who gratefully affirms the role 
of his bi-lingual literary university, and esthetic experience in 
shaping his world, a world of high and exigent values. We 
surely need to be reminded, as he reminds us, that art and 
literature can shape and satisfy a sensibility.” Germaine Brée 


$12.75 


SPECIAL OFFER: Persons ordering with this coupon and 
enclosing payment will receive a 10% discount, and all post- 
age and handling charges will be borne by the Publisher. 
North Carolina residents, add 4% sales tax. 


Please send me __ copies of JOURNAL OF REHEARSALS, 
A Memoir by Wallace Fowlie ($12.75 a copy, less 10% when 
check accompanies order, plus 4% sales tax for North Caro- 
lina residents). 
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Roy K. Patteson, Jr., Th.M.'64, Ph.D.°67, 
vice-president for development at Mary 
Baldwin College, Staunton, Va., became the 


new president of King College, Bristol, Tenn., 


on July 1. He and Mrs. Patteson have two sons. 


Richard H. Rogers J.D.'64 has been elected 
vice-president, secretary and corporate counsel 
of Price Brothers Co., a leading manufacturer 
of precast concrete construction products in 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Bruce R. Baumgartner ‘65, assistant professor 
of radiology at Emory University School of 
Medicine, has recently been elected to 
partnership in the Emory University Clinic. 


Dr. Baumgartner lives in Stone Mountain, Ga., 


with his wife and their two children, Brian, 5, 
and Laura, 2. 


Joann Downing Hubbard ‘65, an M.Ed 
graduate of the University of Illinois, and 
Robert P. (Bob) Hubbard °67, who has the 
Ph.D. in theoretical and applied mechanics 
from the University of Illinois, were married 
in 1966 and have six-year-old twins. They 
reside in Troy, Mich. Mrs. Hubbard taught 
emotionally disturbed children for seven 
years, and in 1976 became one of the two 
first women ever elected to the Troy city 
council. Dr. Hubbard, who is pursuing a 
research interest in the mechanical response 
of biological structures, is currently employed 
at the General Motors Research Laboratories. 


Jonathon L. Richardson Ph.D.'65 has had a 
book, Dimensions of Ecology, published by 
Williams and Wilkens of Baltimore. He is a 
professor at Franklin and Marshall in 
Lancaster, Pa., where he lives with his wife, 
Alice Elmore Richardson ‘62, and their two 
daughters. 


Robert S. Verhey °65 of Tiburon, Calif, is 
vice-president and treasurer of Fireboard 
Corp., which he joined in 1972. He has the 
M.B.A. from Dartmouth and worked for Xerox 
and Memorex before joining Fireboard. Mr. 
and Mrs. Verhey have two children. 


Patricia Smith Warren ‘65 has been appointed 
director of strategic planning, corporate 
marketing and development at Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., returning to the 
company after serving with Aetna Insurance 


Co., its property and casualty affiliate, for 
five years. She resides with her husband, 

Robert, and their daughter in Bloomfield, 

Conn. 


Thomas E. Wooten M.F.'65, who has taught 
forestry at Clemson University, Clemson, 
S.C., since 1968, has been named an Alumni 
Professor in the College of Forest and 
Recreation Resources. Alumni professorships 
are awarded to recognize excellence in 
undergraduate teaching, and Dr. Wooten is the 
first to be named in his college which was 
established in 1970. 


William M. Blackshear Jr., ‘66, who completed 
training in general surgery at Tulane University 
last June, is taking further training in vascular 
surgery at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


John C. H. Miller, Jr., '66, who has the J.D. 
degree from the University of Alabama law 
school, is deputy to the chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., with 
responsibility for coordinating matters 
involving the division of bank supervision, 
division of liquidation, office of controller, 
office of employee relations and the office of 
corporate planning. His headquarters are in 
Washington, D.C. 


Paul J. Baker Ph.D.'67, professor of sociology 
at Illinois State University, has been cited 
among I! outstanding teachers in sociology in 
the nation by Change magazine, which 
described Dr. Baker's approach to sociology 
as one that makes the subject ‘‘less an 
intellectual discipline than an educational tool 
that students can use long after the course is 
ended.” 


Thomas G. Pelham A.M.’67 received the 
LL.M. degree from Harvard Law School in 
June and is an associate professor of law at 
S.M.U. Law School in Dallas for the 1977-78 
academic year. 


Ervin T. Powers M.E.’67, senior engineer with 
E. I. duPont’s Savannah River plant, lives in 
Aiken, S.C. He has the M.S.M.E. from the 
University of Michigan and is working toward a 
master’s in electrical engineering at the 
University of South Carolina. 





DUKE UNIVERSITY’S 


1978 Basketball Clinic 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


July 9-14 and July 16-21 


Head Coach Bill Foster will coach the clinic, assisted by guest 
appearances from Duke basketball greats of the past 

















Name 

Address 

Telephone Year of high school graduation 

Height Age a= 515), Male CL) Female 
yrs. mos. 


Roommate preference 





O) July 9-14 O) July 16-21 
() Boarding camper ($150) 


() Day camper ($115) 


Nonrefundable deposit of $50 required with each application. Balance to 


be paid upon arrival. 
CL} Check enclosed 


1) Money order enclosed 


Mail to: Bill Foster, P.O. Box 4704, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Lanty L. Smith J.D.'67 has been named senior 
general counsel and an executive vice-president 
of Burlington Industries with headquarters in 
Greensboro, N.C. Previously he was a partner 
in the Cleveland, Washington and Los 
Angeles law firm of Jones, Day, Reavis and 
Pogue, which he joined in Cleveland in 1967. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith have three daughters. 


Jill Breslau Ackerstein ‘68 graduated from 
Georgetown University Law Center last May, 
moved to Sarasota, Fla., in June, and began 
practice in the late fall. She and her husband 
Dr. Harold Ackerstein, have two children, 

a son and a daughter. 


James H. Broussard Ph.D.’68 has been 
appointed director/historian of the Centennial 
History of the Indiana General Assembly, the 
first comprehensive history of any state 
legislature in the country. 


James D. Hardekopf ‘68, Lt. USN, is residing 
in Yokosuka, Japan, with his wife, Celia 
Mullane Hardekopf ‘69, and their two sons. 
He is serving aboard the aircraft carrier USS 
Midway. 


William V. McCrary, Jr., M.E.'68 has been 
made vice-president of Barnet Southern Corp., 
a textile fibers and processing firm in 
Greenville, S.C. 


Rose Boyarsky Ph.D.’69 has been elected 
president of the Missouri Psychological 
Association for the term starting April 1978. 
She is in the private practice of clinical 
psychology in St. Louis, Mo. 


Rebecca H. Burgess ‘69 was married in 

1973 to Dr. Joseph B. Ake, an assistant 
professor of history at Firelands Campus- 
Bowling Green State University. They have a 
year old daughter, Ashley, and live in Norwalk, 
Ohio. 


Robert T. Cadwallader, Jr., 69 is assistant 
vice-president of North Carolina National 
Bank, Durham. He and his wife, Marsha 
Hallman Cadwallader B.S.N.'72, have a son 
and a daughter. 


Baird S. Grimson M.D.’69 is an assistant 
professor of ophthalmology at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. - 


Douglas D. Short A.M.’69, Ph.D.’73, a 
professor of English at North Carolina State 
University, was elected to membership in the 
University’s top national honor society, Phi 
Kappa Phi, last spring. He was one of eight 
faculty members to receive this distinction. 


Nancy Harvey Soslow (Mrs. Neil G.) ’69 

of Washington, D.C., graduated magna cum 
laude from the University of Maryland school 
of architecture in May. 


Marjorie Bekaert Thomas °69 graduated from 
the University of Florida law school in 1976 
and is an associate of Vandenberg, Gay & 
Burke P.A. in Orlando, Fla. In August she 
spent three weeks on an expedition to 
Greenland with four scientists from the 
University of Cambridge, England. Her 
husband, Bryan M. J.D. '71, has bought the 
San Juan Hotel in Orlando. 


William Tiga Tita M.E. °69 was recently 
awarded a Ph.D. degree in business 
administration at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He plans to continue teaching. 


David M. Whallin *69 is an assistant attorney 
general for the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
having been sworn in by Justice Pleas Jones, 
Supreme Court of Kentucky, in the supreme 
court courtroom on May 4. He is a resident 
of Frankfort. 


MARRIAGES: Carol Kreps Wendt B.S.N. °61 
to James W. Sackett on June 18. Residence: 
Durham. . . . Gretchen M. Holsinger °64 to 
Robert C. Sholar on April 3. Residence: Falls 
Church, Va. . . . Dean Heller °66 to 

Marjorie Tai Shih on June 18. Residence: Los 
Angeles. ... Kent Earl Mast J.D. ’68 to Maribah 
B. McAllister on June 4. Residence: Atlanta, 
Ga. 


ADOPTED: Second child and first son by 
James R. Urbaniak M.D. ’62 and Martha 
(Muff) Shawger Urbaniak B.S.N. '67, Durham, 
on June 13 (born June 2). Named Michael 
James. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second daughter to 
Isaac E. (Chip) Harris III °62 and Mrs. Harris, 
Durham, on May 2. Named Tracy Boone. First 
child and daughter to Harold M. Robinson, Jr., 
62 and Mrs. Robinson, Morganton, N.C., on 
April 1. Named Andrea Rae. . . . A son to 
Sarah Hobbs Cubie (Mrs. James M.) *63 and 


Mr. Cubie, Washington, D.C., on April 3. 
Named James Ferguson. . . . Second daughter 
to Betty Ruth Johnson Angell (Mrs. David E.) 
‘65 and Mr. Angell, Raleigh, N.C., on June 28. 
Named Victoria Marie. First child and 
daughter to Myung J. Kim M. Div. °65 and 
Mrs. Kim, Colonial Beach, Va., on July 17. 
Named Eva Sherie .. . . A son to Lide Cooke 
Anderson ‘66, M.A.T. '68, and William E. 
Anderson ‘66, Raleigh, N.C., on July 16. 
Named William Thaddeus. Second child and 
first son to Dottie Adams Darsie B.S.N. °66 
and James L. Darsie M.D. ‘71, Keene, N.H., 
on March 4. Named Stephen Burns. Third child 
and second son to Eric F. Taylor A.M. °66 
and Janet Heck Taylor B.S.N. '66, Waianea, 
Hawaii, on Dec. 4. Named Nicholas Alexander. 
Second son to William B. Trexler "66 and Mrs. 
Trexler, Greenwood, S.C., on May 26. Named 
Benjamin Joseph... . Second son to Monty 
Woodall Cox '67 and Mrs. Cox, New York 
City, on Jan. 13. Named Kevin Matteson. Third 
child and first son to Richard R. (Randy) 
Reamer ‘67 and Mrs. Reamer, Salisbury, N.C., 
on May 20. Named Richard Rankin, Jr. Twin 
daughters to Charles M. Webster '67 and Mrs. 
Webster, Livonia, Mich., on Feb. 11. Named 
Megan Elizabeth and Katherine Joan. . . . First 
child and son to Lawrence A. Greenberg 68 
and Mrs. Greenberg, New York, N.Y., on 
July 13. Named Jason Scott. A daughter to 
Corinna Head Herbert ‘68 and Gordon B. 
Herbert °68, Chapel Hill, N.C., on June 16. 
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Named Caroline Todd. Second son to William — 


V. McCrary, Jr., M.E. ‘68 and Mrs. McCrary, 
Greenville, S.C., on Jan. 12. Named Bradley 
Gibson. First child and son to Chery! Grant 
Young (Mrs. John H., III) "68 and Mr. Young, 
Apex, N.C., on May 17. Named John Harlan. 
. . . Second child and first daughter to 
Mitchell J. Bassman '69 and Alice Jane 
Bierman Bassman ‘73, Annandale, Va., on 
Sept. 4, 1976. Named Nili Tamara. First child 
and daughter to Barbara Bressman Crary (Mrs. 
Scott K.) ‘69 and Dr. Crary, Exton, Pa., on 
July 9. Named Kathryn Hart. First child and 
daughter to Mary Ann Naumuk Frear (Mrs. 
C. Larry) ‘69 and Mr. Frear, Lancaster, Ohio, 
on Sept. |, 1976. Named Sarah Morgan 
Lauryssen. First child and son to Naney 
Strong Harvey Soslow (Mrs. Neil G.) 69 

and Mr. Soslow, Washington, D.C., on May 14. 
Named Jonathan Harvey. First child and 
daughter to Lynn Holzapple Sterner (Mrs. 
Keith E.) °69, M.A.T. ’70, and Dr. Sterner, 
lonia, Mi., on Jan. 7. Named Kimberly Lynn. 
First child and son to Gloria Joan Garrett 
Strickland (Mrs. J. Eugene) "69 and Mr. 
Strickland, Phillipsburg, N.J., on April 11. 
Named Andrew Garrett. 


°70s 


Harold J. Brody ‘70 is serving as chief 
resident in dermatology at Emory University 
Affiliated Hospitals in Atlanta. He is 

the author of four original dermatologic 


publications recently presented at the American ~ 


Academy of Dermatology in successive years. 


Dr. Robert M. Eisenband ’70 has a gastro- 
enterology fellowship at Grady Memorial and 
Emory University Hospitals, Atlanta, during 
the current year. 


David Hodskins 70 and Helen Whiting ’74 

are two of the four owners and managers of 
Solar Plexus Enterprises, Inc., of Durham, an 
advertising agency and media studio. 


David G. Lange '70 received the M.S. degree 
in pharmacology in May from the Medical 
College of Wisconsin, where he is currently a 
Ph.D. candidate, also in pharmacology. He and 
Mrs. Lange live in Wauwatosa. 


Lewis Poag M.Div. °70 is director of youth 
ministries at Myers Park Church, Charlotte, 
N.C. Next year he will apply for admission 
into the Western North Carolina Conference of 
the United Methodist Church. 


Kenneth H. Pugh '70 is working as a computer 
programmer on a contract on Kwajalein, 
Marshall Islands, South Pacific, where he 
expects to be for two years. 


Robert E. Cheney °71 is a physical oceano- 
grapher for the U.S. Naval Oceanographic 
Office in Washington, D.C. He participates in 
projects aboard ships and aircraft and has 
traveled to Japan, Iceland and the 
Mediterranean. He and his wife, Lois, who is 
a training coordinator for the Federal Trade 
Commission, reside in Crofton, Md. 


Samuel G. Dodson, Jr., M.R.E. °71, a D.Ed. 
degree graduate of Florida State Christian 
University in 1974, is minister of Christian 
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education at First United Methodist Church, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


Jo Mayo Farnham °71, who has the M.S. 
degree from Wichita State University, was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree in March from the 
University of Florida. She was the first to 
complete the Ph.D. in its program for cellular 
and developmental biology in the microbiology 
and cell science department. William Frederick 
Farnham A.M. ’71 is supervisor of a research 
and clinical laboratory in the pediatrics 
department of the University of Florida’s 

| college of medicine. They have a three-year 

| old son and live in Archer, Fla. 


_ National Bank in Charlotte in 1975, is a 


, ) Diane Harbuck *71, who joined North Carolina 
systems planning officer. 
. 


_ Leo Hart '71, formerly head football recruiter 
and junior varsity coach at Duke, is sales 
_. director for the Fairmont Hotel in New Orleans. 


| Robert F. Olivere B.S.E. ’71 received the 

_ MD. degree from Jefferson Medical College in 
_ Philadelphia last June and is currently a 

_ resident in family practice at St. Joseph’s 

_ Hospital, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Margaret Poyner ‘71, who taught for the past’ 
two years in South Dakota, moved in 
September to Minneapolis, Minn., where she is 
one of two sopranos with the Minnesota 
Opera Company. Last year she appeared 

aS a guest soloist with the Sioux Falls 
Symphony and was a finalist in South Dakota 
Metropolitan Opera auditions. 


David Wiley Ph.D. ’71 is an associate 
professor of philosophy and religion and head 
of that department at Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Alan B. Medeiros °72, a graduate of Suffolk 
University Law School, has been admitted to 
the Massachusetts Bar. He is associated with 
the firm of Edmund J. Brennan, Taunton, | 
Mass., and his wife is enrolled in the doctoral 
program in counseling psychology at Boston 
University. 


Lawrence M. Newark "72 is assistant manager 
of the West Broad Street branch of Central 
National Bank, Richmond. Previously he was 
with Branch Banking and Trust Co. in 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Frank G. Sherwood ’72 received the master’s 


in English from the University of Georgia in 
December. For the past three years he has been 
a weave jockey in a textile factory while 
working on “‘the great American writing entitled 
Glossing.’’ He says he also raises Alaskan 
Malamutes. 


Robert H. Anderson III '73 became an 
assistant attorney general in the criminal 
division of the office of the attorney general 
for the Commonwealth of Virginia on Aug. |. 
He is living in Richmond. 


Michael B. Boger 73 is working with Arthur 
Andersen & Co., a CPA firm in Greensboro, 
N.C. 


J. Dianne Brinson *73 graduated from Yale 
Law School in June 1976 and since then has 
been practicing with the firm of Troutman, 
Sanders, Lockerman & Ashmore in Atlanta. 


Peter E. Broadbent, Jr., °73, who graduated 
from the University of Virginia law school in 
May 1976, is with the firm of Christian, Barton, 
Epps, Brent & Chappell, Richmond, Va. 


Holly S. Chambers-Smith °73 was a first-year 
Student at the University of Pennsylvania 


school of dental medicine last year and 
transferred to the U.N.C. school of dentistry 
during the summer. Her husband, Dr. Matthew 
S. Smith, is a resident at Duke Medical Center. 


Ruth Partin Clemens ‘73 entered Emory 
University medical school, Atlanta. in 
September. 


John W. M. Johnson ‘73, M.B.A. °75, is a 


planning and development analyst for [CI 
Americas, Wilmington, Del. 


James P. Miller ‘73 received the M.D. degree 
in June from the Medical College of Georgia 
and is serving an internship in internal medicine 
at Parkland Memorial Hospital, Dallas. His 
wife, Christie Dunn Miller B.S.N. °74, is head 
nurse on a medical oncology unit at Methodist 
Hospital, also in Dallas. 


Rebecca Murray Ed.D. °73 is chairman of the 
education department at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Robert D. Peltz ‘73 has graduated from the 
University of Miami Law School, where he was 
an associate editor of the Law Review, and is 
presently practicing in Miami, Fla. 





_ Alumni profile: Alan Jabbour 





__ When he was a graduate student at Duke, Alan Jabbour 
_ crisscrossed North Carolina and the Virginias taping 
hundreds of pieces of native music, played and sung by 
old-timers. In those days, he was writing a doctoral 
i dissertation on the oral transmission of Old English 
| poetry, but on weekends he went out looking for grass- 
Toots music. 
. ‘Almost any general store along the highways in 
the Blue Ridge or Great Smokies country was a potential 
_ Source of information about good old-time fiddle players,”’ 
_ he says of those travels in the late 1960s. “‘If a fiddler 
_had any kind of musical reputation, the folks at the 
| country store knew about him. More often than not, 
they’d show you where he lived.” 
| Jabbour °66, Ph.D. ’68 is currently with the Library of 
Congress, where many of those recordings are on file and 
where he directs a staff of folklorists in capturing 
| the sight and sound of folklife all over America. 

He is head of the Library’s American 
Folklife Center, a new venture that does a lot more than 
| Merely catalog the customs and culture of ordinary 
| people. Work is gaining momentum at the center where 
| early next year a big exhibit on rural Georgia is 
| expected to be mounted. 

__ “We have projects ranging from scholarly documenta- 
tion to working with folk traditions on the community 

| level,”” says Jabbour. ‘‘We help local people with what- 
ever they want to do, whether it’s putting on a festival 
or planning a school curriculum.” 

The native Floridian has been in his newly created 
/position just over a year, but he joined the staff of the 
Library of Congress in 1969, when he was put in charge 
of the Archive of Folk Song. 

And although Jabbour himself doesn’t get out in the 
\field much any more, he did spend some time in south- 
central Georgia last summer while the team of folk- 
lorists was shooting pictures and taping music and stories. 

“‘T did get a chance to sit down with an 80-year-old 
fiddler,”’ Jabbour says. ‘‘He not only played the fiddle 
but was also a great oral historian.” 

On this project, a folklorist and a media man from the 
Center staff were joined by four professional folklorists 
from universities. With camera and tape recorder and 
notebook, they spent more than six weeks roaming the 
eight-county ‘‘wire grass’’ region of the state named for 
the vegetation that once flourished on the grazing 
lands. The fieldwork bore down on five areas—sacred 
music, folk architecture, food ways, story telling and 
black communities. 
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The times of their lives 





Tapping with broom straws, folklorist Jabbour accompanies 
fiddler John R. Griffin during Georgia project. 


‘All these are bits of behavior and customs that 
continue to thrive,’’ says Howard Marshall, the center 
folklorist who coordinated the fieldwork. ‘‘They also 
usually reveal regional character. One thing we wanted to 
do was determine regional personality.” ; 

The work was done at the invitation of several state 


. and local groups, as is often the case with the center’s 


activities, and will result not only in an exhibit at the 
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Library of Congress but also in local workshops and 
exhibits in this coastal plains area of Georgia. 

Jabbour, in fact, later spent a week in the state 
conducting workshops in local high schools, telling people 
what the fieldwork turned up. He also did an hour-long 
television show for the region’s main station. 

Another major project, begun before the Georgia one, 
is a survey of the art and music found in the ethnic 
neighborhoods of Chicago. Jabbour considers urban 
folklife a rich and overlooked field. 

Jabbour’s own initiation into folk traditions began in 
the rural south. 

“The first old-time fiddling that | recorded was in 
north Durham County in about 1964,”’ he recalls. He had 
just started his master’s work at Duke then, which 
would result in a thesis on collecting and analyzing 
Anglo-American folk music. 

By this time Jabbour was an accomplished violinist, 
having played with the Jacksonville Symphony and the 
Miami Symphony and with the University of Miami 
String Quartet, when he was an undergraduate there. 

But it was country fiddling that won his heart. 

“IT had been a musician but had gotten out of the desire 
to be a professional musician,’’ he says. ‘‘When | heard’ 
country fiddling when | was in college, it was like a breath 
of fresh air. Something lighted up in me. So | 
apprenticed myself to Henry Reed, who was then in his 
80s, living on the Virginia-West Virginia border. He had 
a wonderful artistic style and musical imagination.” 

Jabbour’s treks in search of native music did not 
detract from his scholarly pursuits. He won a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship and a Danforth Fellowship at Duke 
and taught for a year at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. The year prior to taking his current job 
was spent with the folk art program of the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

The American Folklife Center, which has a staff of 
eight has conducted conferences and concerts and has 
several books in the works. One of the books is a catalog 
of ethnic recordings in the United States. 

“There are literally thousands of recordings of folk 
music in existence,” says Jabbour, ‘‘but no archive 
or library has collected them.”’ : 

Another project is a directory of federal involvement 
in folklife. 

‘The government,”’ says Jabbour, ‘‘has been involved 
in folklife since the turn of the century, starting with the 
American Indians, but there has never been anything 
quite on this scale before.” BV 
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Charles L. Ringgold, Jr., B.S.E. ‘73 graduated 
magna cum laude from the University of 
Maryland school of dentistry last June. Upon 
graduation, he was given membership in 


Omicron Kappa Upsilon honorary dental society, 


the Harry B. Schwartz Award for excellence 
in fix partial prosthesis and the American 
Academy of Periodontology Award. He is now 
a captain in the U.S. Army dental corps serving 
aresidency at Letterman Army Medical Center, 
San Francisco. 


Mark E. Stalnecker °73 of Lansdowne, Pa., 
has been appointed bank investment officer of 
the Philadelphia National Bank. 


Paul C. (Chip) Whitesides, Jr., 73 received 
the M.D. degree from the University of South 
Carolina Medical School in June and is interning 
in medicine at the Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond. 

Donald J. Logie J.D. °74 is assistant counsel, 
legal department, at Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford. He and Mrs. Logie live 
in Canton. 


Anthony S. Maurice Ph.D. “74, an assistant 
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professor of foreign languages at Longwood 
College, Farmville, Va., held a summer study 
grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. He participated in the *‘Avante- 
Garde Theater in Europe and the United 
States’’ seminar in New York City. 


Howard Menaker ‘74 is practicing law as an 
associate with the firm of Wendelken, Cline, 
and Crockett in Wichita, Kans. A June graduate 
of the University of Denver College of Law, he 
worked as a student editor of the American 
Bar Association's Administrative Law Review 
for the past two years. 


Mark Pickett ‘74 received the M.Div. degree 
from Princeton Theological Seminary on June |, 
was ordained in July in Washington, D.C., and 
is a full-time minister at First Presbyterian 
Church in Ambler, Pa. Margot Trusty Pickett 
*75 is youth minister on a part-time basis at 
the same church while completing her M.Div. 
degree at Princeton. 


Douglas P. Sherman ‘74 is a fourth year 
medical student at Duke, and Dale Anderson 
Sherman ‘75 owns and manages her own 
wholesale greeting card company in addition to 
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James B. Duke had lofty 
ambitions for Duke University. 
With his financial support, the 

University has become one of 
the nation’s major private 
universities. 


But, Duke University can no 
longer depend on James B. 
Duke for the future. Today, 

The Duke Endowment 
covers only about one- 
sixteenth of the University’s 
annual financial needs. 
Other gifts must 
supplement these 
resources. 

The Class of ’92 

and others now 

are depending on 

us, Duke’s 50,000 
alumni, and on 

our ambitions 

for the 

University’s 

future. 


One of the 
best ways we 
can support 
Duke is with a 
gift to the 
Loyalty Fund 
today. 


The Loyalty Fund 


A FAMILY TRADITION 








working as a child screening specialist with the 
department of pediatrics at Duke Medical 
Center. 


Arthur L. Smith '74 is employed as a security 
analyst on Wall Street and is attending New 
York University as an evening student in the 
MBA program. His wife, Sharon Dorsey 
Smith '74, is in her third year at Fordham 
Law School. Their pet, Mason, the quad dog 
‘73-'74, is happily situated with them in Rye, 
N.Y. Mason says “‘that he misses the publicity 
of the South—he won first prize in the biggest 
foot competition at the Houston, Tex., 
S.P.C.A. mutt show in 1975.” 


Laurie Johnston Snead B.S.N. °74 is studying 
to be a certified nurse midwife/family nurse 
practitioner at Frontier Nursing Service. 

She writes that her husband, John Snead *74, 
‘*has learned to make rocking chairs from an 
old mountain craftsman.” 


Rachel Love Steele °74, J.D. °77, is living in 
Charlotte, N.C., where she is assistant district 
attorney in the district attorney's office. 


Thomas F. Woolley ‘74 of Mobile, Ala., 
taught English in Morocco with the Peace 
Corps from 1974-1976. He is attending Arizona 
State University taking graduate work in 
teaching English as a foreign language. 


Arlene L. Bender 75 entered Yale law school 
in September. Since December, 1975, she had 
been working in Washington, D.C., as a 
paralegal in the civil frauds section of the 
Department of Justice. 


Stephen (Zoner) Boyd °75 is living in Park 
Ridge, Ill. He is working in the Chicago area 
as a sales engineer for Environeering, Inc., of 
Schiller Park. 


Donna D. Burch Ed.D °75, head of the science 
department and director of college placement at 
Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va., has been named 
outstanding high school chemistry teacher in 
the area by the Blue Ridge section of the 
American Chemical Society. She has taught at 
Chatham Hall for 14 years. 


Gail Lounsbery Cary ‘75 has moved from 
California to Ft. Collins, Colo., where she is 
working as bookkeeper, secretary and office 
manager for Roofing Service Co. Her husband, 
David Cary, who works at Lory State Park, is 
attending Colorado State University taking 
courses in recreation administration. 


Ralph Dellaratta °75, who graduated last May 
from the American Graduate School of 
International Management, is an international 
bank representative for the American Fletcher 
International Bank of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Timothy Denny ‘75 is beginning a Ph.D. 
program in plant pathology at Cornell University 
in Ithaca, N.Y. He has an N.S.F. graduate 
fellowship. 


Johan C. Fick A.M. 75 is teaching at the 
Rand Afrikaans University in Johannesburg, 
South Africa. Last March he was elected a 
member of the Johannesburg city council. 


Delbert R. Mead M.F. °75 is a forester for the 
Intermountain Forest and Range Experimental 
Station, Ogden, Utah. 


Lyn L. Miller °75, who received the M.B.A. 
degree from the University of Michigan in 
April, is a financial analyst at Rockwell 
International, Troy, Mich. 


Leslie Miller Payne °75 and Kim Payne °75 
are living in Jacksonville, Fla., where he is a 
naval flight officer, navigating the P-3 aircraft. 


Henrietta E. (Penny) Rue ‘75 received the 
master of arts degree in student personnel from 
Ohio State University in June and is a residence 
director of five dormitories at UNC-CH. 


Jeffrey D. Scharver Ph.D. ‘75 is a development 
scientist for Burroughs Wellcome Co. in the 
Research Triangle Park, N.C. He is 
responsible for the labeled synthesis subsection 
of development research. 


Deborah A. Turton ‘75 is director of food 
service at Lord & Taylor's Atlanta branch. 


Robert E. Beacham °76 and his wife have 
moved to Esmont Farm, Esmont, Va., where 
he will study for an M.B.A. and law degree 
from the University of Virginia. Mrs. Beacham 
will be a governess on an estate in the 
Charlottesville area. 


Gene E. Harkless B.S.N. °76 is employed by - 
the Indian Health Service on a Shoshore 
Pointe reservation in northern Nevada. 




















Mark Hassman ‘76, who has worked as an 
accountant for Arthur Andersen & Co. in Ne 
York and as a financial analyst in the corporat 
development department for E. F. Hutton & 
Co., entered Harvard Business School in 
September. He expects to earn the M.B.A. 
degree. 


Leonard A. Kalman M.D. ‘76 is a resident in 
obstetrics and gynecology at Boston Hospital 
for Women division of the Affiliated Hospitals 
Center, Inc. He and his wife make their home 
in Newton Center. 


Pamela Johnston Lester (Mrs. Allan J.) °76, 
M.Ed. °77, is working on a Ph.D. in counseling: 
at Duke where her husband is on the staff 

at the Duke University Medical Center. Last 
year she also performed with the Raleigh Civic 
Ballet. 

Lisa Logan ‘76 is in the Peace Corps in - : 
Niger, Africa, where she is teaching English | * 
to French- speaking high school students. She 
writes that she is “‘living in a mud hut with no 
electricity.” 


Dewitt A. Nunn ‘76 is employed by Duke f 
Power Co. in Charlotte. 3 be 
Clay E. Scarborough °76 received the master’s 
degree in mechanical engineering from the 
University of Michigan in April and since ha 


joined Exxon Research and Engineering Co. : 








an engineer. He is living in Plainfield, N.J. 


Christopher Scheck '76, a former writer and 
editor for the Duke Chronicle, is a writer 

for the advertising firm of Dancer, Fitzgeral 7 
Sample, Inc., New York City. 

Jonathan Swallen ‘76 is a research assistant in 
the media department of Grey Advertising, 
Inc., New York City, and is living in New 
Canaan, Conn. a 
Rhys T. Wilson ‘76 is attending law school at + 
the University of Georgia. 


Paul D. Granger M.Div. °77 has been 

appointed the first full-time campus minister of — 
Methodist College, Fayetteville, N.C. He was 
formerly pastor of Longhurst Church, Roxboro. — 


MARRIAGES: William W. Stead *70, M.D. 
74, to Janet L. Mackey on Aug. 13. Residence: 
Durham. John C. Warren ’70 to Laura Susan 
Forgeron ‘73 on May 21. Residence: Winston- 
Salem, N.C. ... John H. Parker, Jr., "71 to 
Anne W. Barnett on May 14. Residence: 
Atlanta. Patricia Alice Watson °71 to Richard 
R. Dideriksen on May 21. Residence: Durham. 
Christine Ann Witcover J.D. 71 to Joseph 
W. Dean on May 22. Residence: Raleigh, 
N.C. .. .Patricia L. Beiggs B.S.N. °72 to 
David C. Grulke M.D. °75 on Sept. 10. 
Residence: Durham. Robert L. Byrd *72 to 
Sarah F. Glover ‘73 on May 14. Residence: 
Durham. Sarah Elizabeth Gibson 72 to 
Robert P. Mosteller on June 11. Residence: 
Washington, D.C. Allison Haltom °72 to 
David R. McClay, Jr., on Aug. 27. Residence: 
Durham. Stephen D. McCullers B.S.E. 72 4 
Donna L. Kay on April 9. Residence: Marietta, - 
Ga. . . . Holly S. Chambers °73 to Dr. ¢ 
Matthew S. Smith on July 24, 1976. Residence: 
Chapel Hill, N:C. Theodore E. Corvette, Jr., t 
J.D. °73 to Patricia M. Rippon on April 9. 
Residence: Raleigh, N.C. Frances J. Johnson — 
‘73 to Boyd C. Miller, Jr., on March 12. Ps 
Residence: Salisbury, N.C. Richard K. Kull — 
°73, M.D. °77, to Yvonne L. Shaffer on June — 
4. Residence: Boston. Salli Jane Parker 
A.M. °73 to Randolph L. Worth on June 25. 
Residence: Raleigh, N.C. Robert D. Peltz 
73 to Sharyn E. Marks in December 1976. 
Residence: Miami. Gregory V. Solovieff M.D. 
°73 to E. Parker Herring on Sept. 17. | 
Residence: Durham. . . . Caroline L. Cook 
°74 to Charles P. Marshall on Jan. 3, 1976. 
Residence: Gettysburg, Pa. Ray Josef Ericks 
A.M. °74 to Brenda Gaye Sadler on April 30. 
Residence: Chapel Hill, N.C. Joseph A. 
Florence IV '74 to Kaye L. Wood on July 23. 
Residence: Richmond, Va. Mark Pickett °74 
to Margot Trusty “75 on June I1. Residence: 
North Wales, Pa. Douglas Paul Sherman 
‘74 to Dale W. Anderson *75 on July 10. 
Residence: Durham. . . . Dennis M. Adams 
M.Div. ’75 to Anna Lee Marshburn on April 9 
Residence: Roanoke Rapids, N.C. Vikki Bub: 
°75 to Frank W. Baird '75 on June 4. Residenc 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Wade T. Cooper, Jr., 
B.S.E. °75 to Mary E. Willis on June 18. 
Residence: Norfolk, Va. Martin M. (Marty) 
Klapheke '75 to Kathleen Ann (Kathy) Carew 
°76 on May 21. Residence: Louisville, Ky. 
Delbert R. Mead M.F. °75 to Janet E. Austi 
on March 17. Residence: Ogden, Utah. Leon 
Lee Nance A.M. °75 to Carriella E. Herndon 
on April 9. Residence: Charlottesville, Va. 
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Sandra L. Rudd M.Ed. '75 to Larry G. Davis 


on Aug. 6. Residence: Roxboro, N.C. Debra 
Skinner ‘75 to Marvin Miller on June 11. 
Residence: Chicago. James D. Turner '75 to 


- Debra Y. Harris on May 14. Residence: 
Philadelphia. Marina S. Utgoff ‘75 to Philip P. 


Braswell on May 28. Residence: Lansing, 
Mich. .. . M. Patrice Hawins '76 to Allen R. 
Sigmon °76 on Dec. 29, 1976. Residence: 
Conover, N.C. Mary M. High °76 to Dr. 


Russell James Kilpatrick on Oct. 1. Residence: 


Durham. Pamela Johnston ’76, M.Ed. °77 to 


Dr. Allan J. Lester on Jan. 17, 1976. Residence: 


Durham. Barbara Kiehne ’76 to Clifford A. 


(Cliff) Younger ‘77 on Aug. 20. Residence: 
Pittsburgh. Charles E. McKenzie M.Div. ‘76 


to Judith Flood Jordan on May 14. Residence: 


Elizabeth City, N.C. Lawrence D. Osborne 
B.S.E. °76 to Ola Beth Daniel B.S.N. °77 on 
June 4. Residence: Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Ralph N. Pinnock M.S. °76 to Connie Elaine 
Easter on June 18. Residence: Raleigh, N.C. 
Samuel B. Pollock, Jr., 76 to Sandra E. 
Thompson on June 4. Residence: Lexington, 


Ky. Catherine E. Thompson ‘76 to Edward G. 


Connette III on May 21. Residence: New 
Haven, Conn. . . . James Howard Langford 


‘77 to Kathryn R. Schlitz on May 1. Residence: 


Du rham. 


ADOPTED: A daughter by Donald L. Huber 
Ph.D. ’71 and Mrs. Huber, Pataskala, Ohio, 
on Dec. 6, 1976. Born Sept. 2, 1974, in Korea. 


BIRTHS: A son to David Crow B.S.E. °70 and 
Mrs. Crow, Cary, N.C., on June 30. Named 
Kevin Vernon. Second son to Marjorie Fine 
Mead (Mrs. Richard B.) B.S.N. °70 and Mr. 
Mead, Arlington, Va., on Oct. 24, 1976. Named 
Nathan Andrew. A son to Robert L. Miller 
‘70 and Mrs. Miller, Belfast, [reland, on July 
27, 1976. Named Samuel D. . . . A son to 
Holly Groat Brandstetter (Mrs. David) J.D. 


‘71 and Mr. Brandstetter, Creve Coeur, Mo., 
en June 2. Named Kevin David. First child 
and daughter to Tom Walker Brown ‘71 and 
Suzanne Seear Brown '71, New York, N.Y., 
on April 6. Named Carson Seear. First child 
and daughter to Patricia Strainic King (Mrs. 
Steven B.) °71 and Mr. King, Haddonfield, 
N.J., on March 2. Named Ashley Edith. First 
child and daughter to Robert F. Olivere 
B.S.E. °71 and Marilyn Hess Olivere 72, 
Phoenix, Ariz., on May 26. Named Robin 
Blythe. .. . A son to James A. Gober 

“72 and Lasley Fick Gober °73, Atlanta, Ga., 
on Jan. 25. Named Geoffrey Ryan. A daughter 

















Alumni profile: Nancy Hanks 
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_ “The arts are central to people’s lives. Back when we 
Started, the only people who thought that a 
_ Marvelous statement, were the artists themselves.” 

Now, as Nancy Hanks °49 retires as chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, there is plenty of 
evidence that her work has helped gain broad support 
for the arts as a necessity. As federal agencies go, the 
National Endowment for the Arts was small potatoes 
when Hanks was selected by President Nixon to become 
_\NEA’s second chairman, succeeding New York theater 
producer Roger Stevens. ; 

In 1969, Hanks assumed the stewardship of a four- 

| year-old agency with a $12-million budget and yearly 
grants of about 700—and with a big mission: to Strengthen 
the professional base of the arts in the United States. 
This year as Hanks retires, she looks back with pride on: 
_a 1979 budget of $114 million, with about 5,000 
_ grants being awarded: 110 professional symphony 
orchestras where there were 50 when Hanks began work; 
about 100 professional opera companies instead of seven; 
60 professional theater companies instead of the 12 that 
existed in 1969. 
___ A Washington Post editorial in October noted Hanks’s 
| departure by calling her ‘‘a hard act to follow’ and 
Suggesting that what lies ahead for the NEA and the arts 
“is likely to be something of a breathing spell.” 

After leaving Duke—where she was a May Queen, 

a member of Phi Beta Kappa and magna cum laude 
| graduate—she did postgraduate work at Oxford 
| University and the University of Colorado. Her first job 
was receptionist for the Office of Defense Mobilization 
(“I'm glad I had the good sense to take it, because I very 
quickly learned the workings of government,” she says) 
—a position that led to a staff job with Nelson Rockefeller, 
who in 1953 was assistant undersecretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. In that 
position, Hanks recalls, ‘‘! learned how to boil down an 
eight-page memo to a one-page cover memo and also how 
to help executives make decisions.”’ 

Hanks’s work with the Rockefeller family—she worked 
with one or another of their ventures from 1959 until she 
became chairman of the Endowment in 1969—proved 
pivotal in her career in the arts. As projects coordinator 
for the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Hanks was 
responsible for developing and writing the 1965 landmark 
publication, ‘“‘The Performing Arts: Problems and 
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Prospects.” A key recommendation of the report—that 
national emphasis be placed on nurturing state and local 
arts councils—became one of the Endowment’s priorities 
and achievements under Hanks. 

In October, a few weeks after announcing her 
departure from the Endowment, Hanks was at Duke with 
a message at the Conference of Corporate Chief 
Executives, for 80 of the nation’s most powerful 
executives: “It is an absolute essentiality, when you 
speak of the future of the cities, to have the arts. 
Otherwise, the cities won’t be livable.” 

Explaining that her friend and mentor Terry Sanford 
had counseled her to eschew “purple prose,’’ Hanks 
said, “‘Now, with you executives, | will talk of the 
economic value of the arts to the cities. | will talk of 
land being brought back onto the tax rolls. I will talk 
of the opportunities for your employees to enjoy life and 
of the aesthetics that are necessary to make cities 
livable.” 

Later, she said, ‘I won't take credit for what has 
happened. Our success has been because people were 
persuaded that arts were important to their community.” 
She feels that rising community interest in the arts 
coincided, during her tenure with the National 
Endowment, with a ‘‘percolating”’ artistic interest in 
Congress. ‘‘The important thing,’ she adds, ‘twas not 
the federal money, but the local initiative and support.” 

In fact, the personal contribution of Nancy Hanks 
and the changed stance of government toward the arts 
both were of considerable importance. 

For eight years Hanks marched up to Capitol Hill 
asking for more and more and more. Sanford said, in 
introducing Hanks at her appearance on campus, 
“Congress was so utterly charmed with Nancy’s vision 
of what the arts could mean to America, that it ended 
up increasing her appropriations request every year.”’ 

Perhaps someone other than Hanks could have 


. engineered a 1,000 percent increase in NEA appropria- 


tions. But it was Nancy Hanks who did it, who guided 
and nurtured a fledgling agency through years during 
which the principle of government support of the arts 
became firmly entrenched. Before Hanks, federal support 
for the arts was touch-and-go; now the government 

vemingly has committed itself to her belief that ‘‘the 
arts are central to people's lives. The arts are not a 
privilege; they are—or should be—a right.”’ 








Mastering 
the politics 
of art 


The NEA, under her direction, made real gains 
toward resolving a critical problem reported on by her 
Rockefeller study of the performing arts. **Our study,” 
she says, ‘showed that one’s access to the arts 
depended at that time on two factors—geography; that 
is, if you lived in New York or Caiifornia, vou had 
access to the arts—and economics. We tried to change 
that.” 

Within a year after Hanks came into office, the 
National Endowment funding was sending repertory 
players declaiming throughout Montana, helping ballet 
dancers pirouette through the western states, assisting 
the people of Grand Rapids, Michigan, acquire an 
outdoor sculpture by Alexander Calder: providing support 
for Greensboro’s annual summer music festival: to name 
a few. 

The National Endowment’s widely dispersed 
resources not only made the arts available to a broader 
array of performers and viewers; it provided a visible 
arguing point at appropriations time. If a congressman 
could not see the Endowment'’s value to his constituency, 
Nancy Hanks was on hand to point out the concrete 
results of her agency's efforts. If a member of Congress 
hinted that the endowment was ‘‘a giveaway program,” 
Hanks reminded him that all NEA grants are matching 
ones and that they generated local funds and support as 
they were used in the community. 

““Never settle for second class,"’ says Hanks. ‘At the 
Endowment we always made our decisions on the basis of 
quality. Everything else took care of itself. We tried to 
remain flexible, to keep to the principle of the government 
money as the encouragement money, the small money. 
We tried to use small grants in an effective manner. 

“I was disappointed that we weren't able to attract 
more private money for the arts. And | think NEA should 
be three times as large as it is now.” 

But on the whole, Hanks is satisfied with what she 
leaves behind at the National Endowment for the Arts. 
But what is ahead for her? 

“I’m not sure. | have some ideas about the arts that 
1 want to put into writing, but | don’t want to do a book. 
I'll be here at Duke some. I’m on the executive 
committee of the board of trustees. Maybe teaching. 
Terry Sanford said I'd be a good teacher."’ JJ 
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out-of-plates 
sale! 


Our Wedgwood pilates with Duke 
scenes on them are running low, 
so low in some cases that a full 
set of all scenes is no longer 
possible—and we don’t plan to 
have more plates made. So our 
stock is limited. The cost of 
Wedgwood china has increased 
so much since these plates were 
commissioned that, even if 
plates were redone at some time 
in the future, the prices would 
be much higher. If you are 
interested in either the blue or 
mulberry prints, please get in 
your order soon. 


This is our inventory of Duke 
Wedgwood plates: 


Scene Blue Mulberry 
Chapel Tower 13 96 
Chapel Vista 51 19 
Medical School 34 126 
Kilgo 57 130 
Library 196 113 
Crowell 56 104 
Union/Auditorium 67 39 
East Duke 111 133 
Southgate 8 0 
Craven 6 68 
Olid Trinity Oo 31 
Washington Duke 

Bidg. 0 57 


Prices for plates are $6 apiece, 
six for $32, twelve for $65. Add 
$1 for packing and mailing one 
plate, plus 20 cents for each 
additional plate in the order. 


Add 3% sales tax for all 
North Carolina orders: 
4% in Durham. 


Make check payable to 
Department of Alumni Affairs 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 


Please send me the following plates: 


Number Color Scene 











For further information or to 

place orders write 

Department of Alumni Affairs 
Duke University 

Durham, N.C. 27706 
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to John H. Nicholson B.S.E. '72, M.B.A. 

‘74, and Mrs. Nicholson, Durham, on June 13. 
Named Jenny Dare. First child and son to 
Frank G. Sherwood ‘72 and Mrs. Sherwood, 
Flowery Branch, Ga., on March |. Named 
Frank Reed Jacob-Johann. . . . First child and 
son to Peter E. Broadbent, Jr., °73 and Mrs. 
Broadbent, Richmond, Va., on May 2. Named 
Peter E., Ill. First child and son to Susan 
Denise Harris (Mrs. Stan A.) ‘73 and Mr. 
Harris, Cranbury, N.J., on June 18, 1976. 
Named John Stanley. A son to Carol Evans 
Jackson ‘73 and John Jackson ‘73, Roanoke, 
Va., on April 30. Named Matthew Borden. 
Second son to Nancy Weigle Kraus *73, 

A.M. °74, and Shane J. Kraus ‘74, Richmond, 
Va., on March 8. Named Matthew James. First 
child and son to Laurie Johnston Snead 
B.S.N. ‘73 and John A. Snead ‘73, Hyden, 
Ky., on March 8. Named lan Lawrence. . . . 
First child and daughter to Linda Christman 
Dilgren (Mrs. Rik) B.S.N. °74 and Lieutentant 
Dilgren, Merritt Island, Fla., on June 21. 
Named Summer Michelle. First child and 
daughter to James O. Jones ‘74 and Constance 
Cummins Jones °75, Oak Harbor, Wash., on 
May 2. Named Sarah Elizabeth. First child 
and daughter to Leslie Miller Payne '75 and 
Kim Payne °75, Jacksonville, Fla., on Dec. | 
Named Helen McLaughlin. . . . First child 
and daughter to Wayne R. Fleeger Ph.D. °77 
and Mrs. Fleeger, Monrovia, Md., on March 
12. Named Kate Elizabeth. 


Deaths 


William V. McRae ‘08, B.D. °44, on June 16. 
Mr. McRae was a member of the North Carolina 
Conference of the United Methodist Church, 
and served as pastor of many churches in that 
Conference, as well as on the board of the 
Methodist Home. After retiring from the active 
ministry in 1947, he was instrumental in finding 
the site and raising funds for the Methodist 
Home in Durham, where he had lived for some 
time. Survivors include his wife, a son, 
William V., Jr. 48 of Anaheim, Calif., and a 


~ daughter. 


William H. Hall ‘09, A.M. °14, on Aug. 18. 
Professor Hall, first dean of Duke’s College of 
Engineering and a member of the Trinity 
College and Duke faculties for nearly 40 years, 
had been retired since 1954. He made his home 
in Durham. After relinquishing the deanship in 
1953, he became the first J. A. Jones Professor 
of Engineering. He was a member of Phi 

Beta Kappa, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and the North Carolina Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering. Surviving are 
Mrs. Hall and one brother. 


Samuel J. Gantt, Sr., °13 on July 11. A retired 
oil dealer, Mr. Gantt made his home in 
Durham. Surviving are three sons. 


R. Dwight Ware °22 on June 2. Dr. Ware, a 
retired member of the Western North Carolina 
Conference of the United Methodist Church, 
was a resident of Asheville. He joined the 
Conference in 1927 and served churches in 
Albemarle, Winston-Salem, Jamestown and 
Asheville. He was also superintendent of the 
Asheville District from 1946 to 1952. Two sons 
survive. 


Alton J. Knight °26, LL.B. °33, on June 21. 
Mr. Knight practiced law in Durham until he 
became clerk of superior court of Durham 
County on Jan. |, 1963. He held the office 
until he resigned in July 1976 because of poor 
health. Surviving are his widow and two sisters, 
Estelle K. McCollum (Mrs. Russell) °37 of 
Monroe, N.C., and Helen K. Coolidge (Mrs. 
Thomas) °40 of Chicago. 


Joe Smith Warlick 26 on Sept. 11. A resident 
of Windsor, N.C., Mr. Warlick retired in 
December 1976 after 20 years of service as 
register of deeds in Bertie County. Survivors 
include his wife, two sons and a daughter, 
Cleo I. Warlick °56 of Richmond. 


James W. Futrell °29 on April 11. Mr. 

Futrell had retired as owner of Futrell 
Brokage Co., in Lynchburg, Va., havittg 
previously been manager of Swift and Co. At the 
time of his death he was a member of Fort 
Hill United Methodist Church, Hill City Lodge 
No. 183, the Lynchburg Consistory, Kazim 
Temple, the Lynchburg Sports Club and Shrine 
Club. In addition to his wife, survivors include 
a daughter, Betty Futrell Turner B.S.N. °67 
of Roanoke, Va., a son, J. William Futrell 
°63,M.D. ’67, of Charlottesville, Va.;a brother, 
Ashley B. °33 of Washington, N.C., and four 
grandchildren. 


William J. Hobbs ‘29 on June 12. A former 
president of the Coca-Cola Co., Mr. Hobbs 


died in Marietta, Ga., where he made his 
home. He was a former resident of New York 
City, Wilmington, Del., and Atlanta. Mr. Hobbs 
was associated with the Coca-Cola Co. from 
1942 to 1952. He joined the company as 
assistant counsel for the legal department and 
later was elected vice-president. In 1945, Mr. 
Hobbs transferred to the company’s overseas 
subsidiary, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
serving as president until 1946, when he was 
elected president of the Coca-Cola Co. Upon 
his resignation in 1952 he became management 
consultant for a number of companies. In 1953 
he founded Furniture Craftsmen, Inc., a 
manufacturing and retail business in Marietta 
with which he was associated for many years. 
Surviving are two sons and a daughter, as 
well as several brothers and sisters, including 
Marcus E. Hobbs °32, A.M. °34, Ph.D. °36 of 
Durham. 


Louis A. States °29 on Aug. 17. A native of 
Gastonia, N.C., Mr. States made his home in 
Burlingame, Calif. He served with the U.S. 
Navy in World War II and in Korea, retiring 
with the rank of captain. He received the Royal 
Order of Orange Nassau from the Netherlands 
government, the Bronze and Silver Star medals 
and the Presidential citation for his war service. 
In both wars he was in the underwater 
demolition units (frogmen) and was decorated 
after action in the Battle of Leyte Gulf and the 
Battle of Okinawa. From 1957 to 1972 he was 
general manager of the Ocean Shore Iron 
Works in San Francisco. Survivors include his 
widow, a daughter and two grandchildren. 


Margaret Landis Bridgers °31 on Dec. 7, 
1976. Mrs. Bridgers was the wife of Frank E. 
Bridgers, Jr., °31, who-survives and lives 

in Laurel, Miss. Death followed an extended 
illness. 


Archie E. Acey B.D. °32 on June 13. Dr. Acey, 
a retired Methodist minister and a member of 
the Virginia Conference for 51 years, served 
pastorates in Danville, Chatham, Richmond, 
Portsmouth, Lynchburg, Norfolk and Ferrum. 
During his active ministry, he was secretary 
of evangelism with the Virginia Annual 
Conference and was a delegate to the 
Jurisdictional and General Conferences. 
Following his second retirement in 1973, Dr. 
Acey joined the staff of Ferrum College on a 
volunteer basis as curator of the Museum of 
Mountain Culture at the college’s Blue Ridge 
Institute. A son and a daughter survive. 


Philip M. Bolich °32 on Aug. 21. Mr. Bolich 
died at his home in Durham following a heart 
attack. Vice-president of the J. Southgate & 
Son, Inc., insurance agency, he was also a 
longtime supporter of Duke. Through the years 
he had been alumni representative on the 
Athletic Council, a charter member of the Iron 
Dukes, a past president of the Blue Devil 
Club, a president of the General Alumni 
Association, a member of the Washington 
Duke Club and of the National Council. Mr. 
Bolich also served as chairman of the 
University’s Fifth Decade Program and its 
Epoch Campaign in 1975. His civic interests 
were aS numerous as his Duke interests. He 
was a past president of Durham Council on 
Alcoholism, Tobaccoland Kiwanis Club, Sales 
and Marketing Executives Club, Independent 
Insurance Agents of Durham, Duke’s Durham 
County Alumni Association and Hope Valley 
Country Club. Surviving are his wife, Eleanor 
(Jimmie) Southgate Bolich °41, a son and two 
daughters. 


Mary Lucy Green Bost °32 on Aug. 14. Mrs. 
Bost was the widow of Henry C. Bost, Jr., 
°29 and made her home in Wilmington, N.C. In 
addition to two sons and two daughters, she 
is survived by a sister, Doris Green Lucas 

"34 of Salisbury, N.C. 


John W. Cobb °32 on July 30. An accountant, 
Mr. Cobb worked for Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., Durham, for 40 years, retiring in 1973. 
Survivors include his wife, a son and a 
daughter. 


Robert R. Thomas, Jr., E.E. 35 on July 14. Mr. 
Thomas, owner-operator of WOAY-TV and. 
WOAY radio of Oak Hill, W.Va., died following 
a heart attack. He was a member of the board 
of directors of the New River Banking and 
Trust, the Oak Hill United Methodist Church, 
the White Oak Country Club, the Black Knight 
Country Club of Beckley and the Audio 
Engineering Society. Surviving are his wife, 
two daughters and three sons. 


Glenn C. Newman °36, M.D. °39, on Aug. 2. 
An internist, Dr. Newman practiced in Clinton, 
N.C., and was chief of the medical staff of 
Sampson County Memorial Hospital. He was 
also a veteran of World War II, and an active 
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alumnus of Duke. Surviving are his wife and 
three sons, two being Glenn Edwin 69, 
M.D. °73, and Walter Joseph ‘70, M.D. °75, 
both of Durham. 


Thomas D. Kinney M.D. °37 on June 12. A 
former chairman of the Duke University 
department of pathology and an internationally 
recognized pathologist, Dr. Kinney died of 
cancer following several months of declining 
health. He retired as chairman of the pathology 
department and dean of medical and allied 
health education in 1975, but he retained his 
faculty position as R. J. Reynolds Professor of 
Medical Education. Prior to joining the Duke 
faculty in 1960, Dr. Kinney had held teaching 
appointments at Yale, Boston University, 
Tufts, Harvard Medical School and Western 
Reserve University. During his career he 
received many honors, the most recent 

one being the Gold-Headed Cane Award, the 
highest honor given by the American 
Association of Pathology. Dr. Kinney had 
been president of the association and of the 
Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology. Surviving are his wife, 
a son and three daughters. 


Earl W. Wilson '38, B.D. °41, on June 24. 

Mr. Wilson was manager of the Duke University 
book store where he had worked for 30 years. 
Survivors include his wife and two daughters. 


Nell Puckett Hackney 39 on July 10. Mrs. 
Hackney was a resident of Durham and the wife 
of Elmore H. Hackney °38, who survives. 
Also surviving are a daughter and a son. 


H. Grady Hedrick, Jr., °42 on June 28. Mr. 
Hedrick died in Winston-Salem, N.C., following 
an illness of two years. Until his retirement he 
had been associated with C. P. Street 
Construction Co. Surviving are a brother and 
a sister, Julia Hedrick Campbell (Mrs. J. S.) 
°44 of McLean, Va. 





Carl Roy Keeney '48 on June 20. Mr. Keeney, 4 
director of industrial relations for Union Carbide ~ 


Corp., New York City, died suddenly while on 
vacation in Maine. He made his home in Darien, 
Conn., and is survived by his wife and one 
daughter. 


Charlotte (Charie) Belland Vinton (Mrs. 
Donald) ’54 on July 6. Mrs. Vinton died of 
bone cancer following an extended illness. A 
research chemist for the University of Miami, 
she was conducting research for several 
laboratories in the area including the Miami 
Heart Institute, the Howard Hughes Medical 
Research Institute and the university itself. She 
was also active in the PTA and the Northeast 
Miami Junior Women’s Club. Mr. Vinton and 
three sons survive. 


David S. Hoffenberg Ph.D. °55 on July 15, 


1976. Dr. Hoffenberg died of a heart attack at 


his home in Buffalo Grove, Ill. At the time 

he was general manager of the Getz-Opotow 
Dental Co., a division of Teledyne in Elk 
Grove Village. Surviving are his wife, Rachel 
Davis Hoffenberg M.Ed. ’56, and three 
children who make their home in Wilmington, 
Nie: 


Anne McDonald McMahan (Mrs. O. Keith) 
*57 on June 14. A resident of Atlanta, Ga., 
Mrs. McMahan is survived by her husband. 
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Endsheet 


jAlumni resources at Duke University 





: 
Rare and well done 


i Entertaining Eudora Welty and other literary 
-lionesses and lions is one of the things 
Joanne Sharpe enjoys about her job as 
secretary of the Friends of the Library. ‘‘We 
try to stimulate interest in the work of 
Perkins Library,’’ she says. ‘‘We raise 
_money to purchase books the library 
otherwise couldn’t get and we try to provide 
encouragement for local writers.’’ The 
Friends have just published ‘‘Oracles,” a 
book of Biblical translations by Reynolds 
Price, James B. Duke Professor of English, 
with etchings by Jacob Roquet, an Indian 
mative who studied art at the University of 
North Carolina. ‘‘Oracles”’ is a limited 
edition of 250 copies, numbered and signed 
by Price and Roquet. The volume was 
designed and printed by Wesley B. Tanner 
and produced by Jack Shoemaker of Sand 
Dollar Books. The book is priced at $35, 
with proceeds to be used as seed money 
Nor publishing a book dealing with a major 
author, whose name the Friends are to 
release later in the year. The money also 


will be used to buy books for Perkins. 
/Oracles’’ is available at the Rare Book 
Room in Perkins or by mail from: 
Friends of the Library 

Duke University 

Durham, N. C. 27706 


High-level leak 


EAM beauty has its price. The lovely 
view from the observation deck atop the 
Duke Chapel tower has attracted so many 
‘\visitors over the years that the platform 
is now in need of substantial repairs. 
Loose tiles are causing a leaking problem 
[see story, East and West]. Estimated 
bill for a complete overhaul is $20,000 

‘to $25,000. But the good news is that 

the work could be done quickly—within 



























If you'd like to buy a piece of the view, 
make out a check to the Chapel Tower 
und and send it to 

Friends of the Chapel 

39-J Duke Manor 

311 S. LaSalle St. 

Durham, N.C. 27705 


uality quarterly 


t’s been 75 years, but there isn’t a speck 
f dust on Duke University Press’s South 
tlantic Quarterly, a journal which 

chews the notion that scholarship must 
soporific. The 75th anniversary issue 
tumn 1977) of the SAQ is a gem. 

ade up of 13 articles culled from issues 
f the past 25 years, the journal offers a 
vely array of solid writing, ranging from 
ernard A. Weisberger’s account of the birth 
d rise of the modern journalist to Eudora 


four weeks or so after the money is raised. 


Welty’s meditative essay, ‘‘Place in 
Fiction,’’ to Stephen J. Whitfield’s 
kaleidoscopic rendering of the America of 
the 1950s, ‘‘The Era of No Hard Feelings” 
(in which the author unconvincingly denies 
having written a ‘“‘homage to ¢atatonia’’). 
J. H. Powell's fond telling of George 
Washington’s pioneering work in breeding 
mules (*‘Life was otherwise cluttered just 
now, as Mount Vernon became a harbor 
for asses from all the world.’’) is a classic. 
Little Orphan Annie, William Faulkner, 
Malcolm X, Henry Mencken, Reynolds 
Price and others are in this issue. Copies 
may be obtained from: 

The Duke University Press 

6697 College Station - 

Durham, N.C. 27708 

The issue is available for $2.50 through 
December 31, and for $3 beginning 
January |. Subscriptions for four issues 
per year are $7. Checks must accompany 
orders. (Copies are also available at the 
Gothic Bookshop on the Duke campus.) 





“‘Departure,’’ from “‘Oracles,’’ by Reynolds Price and Jacob Roquet 


Floor buffs 


Like to own a piece of the gym floor that 
knew the fleet tread of Dick Groat? And 
the treads (of varying fleetness) of Art 
Heyman, Jack Marin, Jeff Mullins, Mike 
Gminski? The maple boards that endured 
37 years of fast breaks were ripped out of 
Cameron Indoor Stadium this past spring 
and replaced by new ones. A group of 
students are cutting up the old floorboards, 
embellishing them with the University 
decal and making them available to gym- 
buffs as key chains, paperweights and 
other mementos. The students—15 
members of the East Campus Activity 
Center Users Committee, advised by Dr. 
Elizabeth Bookhout of the physical 
education department—want to raise 
money and to raise the visibility of the 
need for a new recreation/social facility 
on East Campus. Donations for the pieces 
of gym floor are being accepted in 
amounts ranging from $1 to $2.8 million. 
The latter figure is the total estimated cost 





of the East Campus center being planned. 
Besides the Duke decal, each piece has an 
inscription attesting that it’s a genuine 
piece of ‘‘the original floor of Cameron 
Indoor Stadium, 1940-1977.” It'll be a 
while before an offer like this comes up 
again, since the new floor and Gene Banks 
have just arrived. Donations and inquiries 
may be addressed to: 

Dr. Elizabeth Bookhout 

Box 6266 College Station 

Durham, N.C. 27708 


Class consciousness 


Ghosts, monkeys and the Rolling Stones. 
The Duke Continuing Education Office 
will be offering all these and more in its 
session beginning in late January. Courses 
range from six to ten weeks, tuition 
averages about $35 plus materials per 
course, and classes are held in various 
buildings on campus. Among the offerings: 
“Tales of the Uncanny’’—eerie fiction 
approached as psychology, mythology, 
religion; “I Don’t Want to Hang up my 
Rock and Roll Shoes: Rock Music and 
Contemporary Culture’’—rock as 
legitimate culture and Chuck Berry as a 
major artist; ‘Monkey Business: Investi- 
gations in Primatology’’—studying apes 
and monkeys to find out, among other 
things, what makes us tick. Other courses 
include cancer prevention and detection, 
self-assertion, peer counseling, learning 
the value of play. There are no 
prerequisites or application fees. 

Continuing Education Office 

Duke University 

Durham, N.C. 27706 

(919) 684-6259 


Books for teacher 


A fund has been created to buy books for 
Perkins Library in honor of Harold T. 
Parker, who taught history to some 7,000 
students during his 38 years at Duke. Now 
retired and a visiting professor at the 
University of Alabama at Huntsville, 
Parker gained renown and respect at 
Duke for his workload (often going for 
as many as 70 hours a week), his 
classroom skills (“You were able to guide 
me,’ wrote a former student, ‘‘without 
depriving me of the thrill that comes with 
sharing the discovery of something new to 
be encountered and learned.”’) 
and his single-minded pursuit of learning. 
The fund will be used to buy books on 
European history. Tax-deductible 
checks should be made payable 
to the Harold T. Parker Fund and sent to 

Harold T. Parker Fund 

2127 Campus Drive 

Durham, N.C. 27706 
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What does old mean? 





14. The reaction time of most old 

people tends to be slower than the 
reaction time of younger people. 

15. In general, most old people are 
pretty much alike. 

16. The majority of old people are 
seldom bored. 

17. The majority of old people are 
socially isolated and lonely. 

18. Older workers have fewer accidents 
than younger workers. 

19. Over 15 percent of the U.S. 
population are now age 65 or over. 

20. Most medical practitioners tend to 
give low priority to the aged. 

21. The majority of older people have 
incomes below the poverty level (as 
defined by the federal government). 

22. The majority of old people are | 
working or would like to have some kind — 
of work to do (including housework and j 
volunteer work). . 
23. Older people tend to become more 
religious as they age. 
24. The majority of old people are 
seldom irritated or angry. 

25. The health and socioeconomic 


As aging comes under closer scrutiny, it FE 
turns out that most people harbor all sorts of 
misconceptions about what growing old 
means. Dr. Erdman Palmore, a medical F 
sociologist in the Center for the Study of 
Aging and Human Development on the F 
Duke campus, has devised the following 
quiz. Try your hand at it. F 
T F_ 1. The majority of old people (past F 
age 65) are senile—defective memory, 
disoriented, demented. F 
T FEF 2. All five senses tend to decline in 
old age. F 
TF 3. Most old people have no interest 
in, or capacity for, sexual relations. F 
T FE 4. Lung capacity tends to decline in 
old age. 
TF 5. The majority of old people feel F 
miserable most of the time. 
T F 6. Physical strength tends to decline 
in old age. T F 10. About 80 percent of the aged are 
T F _ 7. At least one-tenth of the aged are healthy enough to carry out their F 
living in long-stay institutions—nursing normal activities. 
homes, mental hospitals, homes for the T F_ 11. Most old people are set in their F 
aged. ways and unable to change. 
T F _ 8. Aged drivers have fewer accidents T F _ 12. Old people usually take longer to F 
per person than drivers under age 65. learn something new. 
T F 9. Most older workers cannot work as T F 13. It is almost impossible for most old 


effectively as younger workers. 


people to learn new things. 


status of older people (compared to 
younger people) in the year 2000 will = 
probably be about the same. ‘ 
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|. False. Most old people are not senile— 
that is, defective in memory, disoriented 
or demented. Only 2 to 3 percent are 
institutionalized for psychiatric illness. 
and in all, surveys show less than 10 
percent are disoriented or demented. 
Studies show little or no decline in short- 
term memory and less than 10 percent 
show diminishment in long-term memory. 


2. True. Various aspects of vision, hearing 
and touch show a decline and in many 
cases taste and smell are less sensitive. 

3. False. Most older people continue to 
have both interest in and capacity for 
Sexual relations—through the 70s for 
many and into the 80s for some. 


4+. True. Lung capacity is less in old age 
but this decline begins as early as age 30. 


5. False. A recent national survey found 
that less than a fourth of old people 
reported that “This ts the dreariest time 
of my life’ while a majority said “‘l am 
just as happy as when | was younger.” 


6. True. Muscular strength declines from 
15 to 46 percent between young adulthood 
and old age. 


7. False. Only 4.8 percent of those over 
65 were living in long-stay institutions in 
1970. Even among those 75 and older 
only 9.2 percent were in institutions. 

8. True. Older people have many fewer 
accidents than drivers under 30 and about 
the same amount as middle-aged drivers. 
Older people tend to drive more carefully 
and log fewer miles. 


9. False. Despite apparent slowdowns in 


rR 


perception and reaction speeds, older 
workers (the 12 percent who continue 
employment after 65) perform as well if 
not better than younger workers. While 
sometimes slower, their work is more 
accurate and steadier; the output is 
consistent. Job turnover, accidents and 
absenteeism are also less frequent. 


10. True. Only 5 percent are 
institutionalized for health reasons and 
another 15 percent report that chronic 
conditions prevent them from doing heavy 
activity, such as housework. 


11. False. Despite evidence that older 
people become more stable in their 
attitudes, they adapt to such major 
changes as retirement, children leaving 
home, death of a spouse, leaving their 
own home and serious illness. Political 
and social attitudes tend to shift with those 
of the rest of the society, if more slowly. 


12. True. Experiments show that older 
people do take longer to learn new 
material and new job routines. 


13. False. The same studies indicate that 
older people eventually learn new things 
about as well as younger people, if given 
enough time and repetitions. 


14. True. Slower reaction time is one of 
the best documented facts about older 
people, no matter what the nature of the 
reaction. 


15. False. There's at least as much 
difference between older people as among 
people at other age levels. There are 

rich and poor, healthy and sick, happy and 
sad, high and low intelligence. Some 


evidence indicates people become less 
alike as they age. 


16. True. Only 17 percent of those over 
65 cite “not enough to do to keep busy” 
aS a “‘serious”” or “very serious” 
problem. One study found two-thirds 
saying they were never or hardly ever 
bored. 


17. False. About two-thirds say they are 
never or hardly ever lonely. Most have 
close relatives within easy visiting 
distance and have frequent contact with 
them. Half say they ‘‘spend a lot of time” 
socializing with friends; three-fourths are 
members of religious congregations; half 
belong to voluntary groups. 


18: True. A study of 18,000 factory 
workers found that those beyond 65 have 
only half as many nondisabling injuries 
and substantially fewer disabling 
accidents as younger workers. 


19. False. Only 10.3 percent of the 
population were over 65 in 1970 and the 
total is not likely to be more than 12 
percent by 2000. 


20. True. Most health care professionals 
tend to believe negative stereotypes about 
the aged and prefer to work with younger 
people. Few specialize in geriatrics. 


21. False. In 1975 only 15.3 percent had 
incomes below the official poverty level 
($2,400 for an individual, $3,000 for a 
couple). Even those near the poverty level 
total only about 25.4 percent of all older 
people. 


22. True. Three-fourths of the older 
people are working or would like to 


work. A total of 12 percent are 

employed, 21 percent are retired 

but would like to be employed, 17 percent 
are housewives, 19 percent do only 
voluntary work, 9 percent are not 
employed or doing volunteer work but } 
would like to be. . 


23. False. While the present generation of 
older persons tends to be more religious 
than the younger generation, this is 
apparently because it had a more ~ 
religious upbringing. In other words, 
older people today have been more 
religious all their lives rather than 
having become more religious. Long- 
range studies have found no increase in 
the average religious interest, religious 
satisfaction or religious activity as 
people age. 





24. True. In one study, over one-half said — 
they are never or hardly ever irritated. 

The proportion increases to two-thirds at 
age 80 and over. Three-fourth said they 

are never or hardly ever angry. 


25. False. The health and socioeconomic gap 
between younger and older people will 
probably be substantially less in the year 
2000 than now. Measures of health, 
income, occupation and education among 
older people are all rising in comparison 
to those of younger people. 









The key to the correct answer is simple: 
all odd-numbered items are false and all 
even-numbered items are true. So far, no 
one taking the quiz has guessed the 
pattern. 
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Snow comes | 
Hospital goes up, p. 9 
Muffy’s off to Oxford, p. 3 
Bender’s off the bench, p. 6 














Openers 





Please send cash 


The quiz on misconceptions about aging 
which ran in the last issue of the 
Register triggered a good deal of interest. 
A number of people wrote or called for 
additional copies. One alumnus wrote 
from another college asking to use 
mimeographed copies of the quiz for a 
conference he was planning. As quiz- 
takers apparently found, there are a lot 
of surprises about what aging means, 
once you get away from the stereotypes. 
Erdman Palmore, the medical sociologist 
in the Center for the Study of Aging 
and Human Development who worked 
up the questions, says that among the 
people who took the quiz under his 
supervision, undergraduates average 65 
percent correct answers, graduate 
students 80 percent and fellow faculty 
members 90 percent. An alumnus from 
Minnesota sent us a check just because 
he enjoyed the last issue of the paper; 
he mentioned the piece on corporate 
responsibility and the aging quiz. ‘I am 
in the mood to send a check,’’ he 
wrote—-and enclosed one for $25. 


Center spread 


Trees have been cut and hauled off in a 
part of the wooded area behind the Duke 
Chapel, but the construction of the 
University Center that was supposed to 
begin there last fall has not yet started. 
The entire project will cost more than 
$12 million and Duke has raised about 
$5.5 million in cash and pledges. But 
some of those pledges, especially a 

$1.5 million pledge from the Kresge 
Foundation, is contingent upon the 
University’s having raised $8 million 
and made certain building contract 
commitments by May. Union Director 
Jake Phelps is confident that the spring 
deadline will be met. But the Academic 
Council has passed a resolution asking 
President Terry Sanford, a firm backer 
of the project, why the University is 
going ahead with new construction 
when money is not available for 
maintaining the University Center. The 
resolution cites the board of trustees 
policy which, it says, requires all new 
buildings have endowments to provide 
for their upkeep. 








Winter worryland 


The buzz of the chain saw resounded through 
the ice-encrusted trees as campus crews 
worked in January to clear fallen trees and 
to free power lines. Two back-to-back ice 
storms, followed by a day of high winds, left 
some 75 pines and 15 hardwoods uprooted, 
snapped off or badly damaged, estimates 
landscape planner Sherrill High. Some were 
original 1930 plantings, such as a big cedar 
on Chapel Drive and an elm in front of the 
Union, but most were young pines, put out 
10 to 15 years ago. The worst damage came 
during the second storm. At one point 
workmen stood watch on Campus Drive as a 
large, iced-up pine leaned precariously over 
the street. It didn’t fall, although a 
neighboring cedar was uprooted. Since all 
power lines on the main campuses are 
underground, there was no electricity 
disruption except in outlying areas. It will t 
be spring before all the cleanup and repair 
work is finished. Total cost may run from 
$25,000 to $30,000. z 


Facts by phone 


The Duke Cancer Information Service 

has answered more than 10,500 inquiries 
about cancer since it was set up in May 
1976. More than 2,000 of those calls came 
last January when people were alerted that 
a higher than usual risk of cancer had 
been detected among people who had non- 
radiation therapy in the 1950s and ’60s. 
The most common type of question 
concerns symptoms and the most common 
topic is breast cancer. All the answers 

are physician-approved, says Cancer 
Center officer Bill Erwin, and “if we don’t 
have the answer, we’ll find it and call the 
person back.’’ The center is in daily 
contact with Duke and state doctors and 
the National Cancer Institute. The Duke 
center is one of 17 in the nation now 
offering cancer information, including 
how to find and use local resources, at 
toll-free numbers. The number for North 
Carolina is 800/672-0943; the Durham 
number is 286-2266. The center is staffed 
from 9 to 4:30 weekdays but all calls will 
be returned. 
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_ Muffy Seitz wins 
Rhodes Scholarship 


Muffy Seitz was standing on a table 
__ leading Christmas carols in the Woodrow 
| Wilson Institute, in the Smithsonian 
castle, when the judges came to call her 
back for her final Rhodes Scholarship 
| interview. 
And the nine members of the Rhodes 
| panel didn’t laugh when the Duke senior 
sat down to be quizzed on her areas of 
| scholarship—Middle East, English drama, 
. aspirations—‘‘I’ve always liked the idea 
| of being Secretary of State some day” — 
| and enough other things to cause Seitz’s 
| dress to.be soaked in perspiration when 
_ she emerged 45 minutes later. Her fellow 
| Rhodes-seekers met her outside, gaped 
-and asked, “‘What is going on in there?”’ 
Although Seitz ’78 didn’t know it until 


| later that December evening in Washington, 
| she had just maneuvered her way past the 

| last roadblock to becoming a special - 

| Rhodes Scholar: one of four from the 
Middle Atlantic district, which includes 
her home state of Delaware; one of the 





women became eligible and 12 this year; 
and the only Rhodes Scholar named 
Muffy. 

So Virginia A. Seitz, 21, will board a _ 
ship in October and sail, along with the 


first 25 women chosen, 13 last year when | 





other 32 winners from the United States, 
to England, where the Rhodes will 
provide her with at least two years of study 
at Oxford University. How did she do it? 


-Was she selected because she is an honors 


student in history and English, the author 
of a student government study of how 
financial aid is allocated at Duke, an 
organizer of the lacrosse team, a 
participant in field hockey and basketball? 

All that helped, but Seitz feels that her 
interview performance was pivotal. After 
all, there are no Mortimer Snerds in the 
finals of the Rhodes competition, so a 
great deal of weight is placed on how well 
a Student can withstand three-quarters of 
an hour of rapid-fire, knowledgeable and, 
Seitz says, sometimes hostile interroga- 
tion by a panel of nine persons, most of 
whom are former Rhodes winners. 

“It was luck,” she says. ‘“‘Really. I 
was relaxed during the interview because 
I didn’t think I would win. I would have 
tensed up if I had. Instead, I was myself. 
I have a silly streak and I let it show. One 


_of them asked me if I would make a good 


President of the United States, and I said, 
‘Not at this moment.’ ”’ 

Seitz, who was accepted at Harvard and 
Princeton, says she chose Duke because 
“T wanted to come to a school where I 
could make myself, not where the school 
would make me. And it worked out well 
for the Rhodes. I thanked Duke during the 
questioning, because I discovered that I 
really had learned my fields.” 

She also thanked Peter Wood of the 


} Duke history department, a former 


Rhodes Scholar himself, for a bit of tactical 
advice for the competition. ‘‘He told me 
to let the Rhodes people know I had other 


options and that if I didn’t get a Rhodes, 


it wouldn’t kill me. So at the end of the 
interview, after I had thanked them for 
giving me the chance to meet the other 
students and themselves, I told them, ‘I’m 
a person who needs to give a lot of love 
and receive it, too. If I can’t do that at 


Oxford, I shouldn’t be there.’ I don’t 


know if that helped me or not. Maybe I 
shouldn’t have used the word love in that 
situation.” 

Whatever, the daughter of Virginia 
Anne and Collins Jacques Seitz of 
Wilmington, Del., will begin her study 
of moder history and jurisprudence at 
Oxford in the fall. Her father is a judge 
for the 3rd Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia. Seitz’s given name comes 
from her mother and her nickname from 
her grandmother. Shortly after the future 
Rhodes Scholarship winner was bom, the 
grandmother looked at the infant’s white 
skin and black eyes and said the child 
looked like a raisin muffin. ‘‘Muffin’’ 
eventually became Muffy. 
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White values 


Opposition to school busing is based 

more on racial attitudes than on any real 
concern for the quality of education, a 
study by two Duke researchers says. 

The attitudes are founded, not on 
antiblack feelings, but on the fear that 

the traditional values of a white- 
dominated society will be undermined. 
Psychologist John B. McConahay and 
political scientist Willis D. Hawley, 

both members of the Institute of Policy 
Sciences and Public Affairs, reported in 

a paper delivered before the American 
Psychological Association that: 

> Symbolic racism is a greater factor in 
busing opposition than conventional racism 
based on negative stereotypes of blacks; 

> Racial attitudes are ‘‘closely related 

to antibusing attitudes . . . the more racist 
the more opposed to busing’’; 

> The inconvenience of busing and 
concern for quality of education were only 
weakly associated with opposition. 


American Lit prize 
goes to two writers 


The Norman Foerster Prize for the best 
article published this past year in American 
Literature, the leading journal in its field, 
was awarded jointly to Philip Gura of the 
University of Colorado and Charles Scruggs 
of the University of Arizona. The prize was 
established by scholar and critic Norman 
Foerster, who formerly taught at Duke, 
and has been endowed by Robert P. Falk, 
formerly of the University of California. 
Gura’s article was ‘‘Thoreau’s Maine 
Woods Indians: More Representative Men” 
and Scruggs’s was “‘All Dressed Up But No 
Place To Go: The Black Writer and His 
Audience During the Harlem Renaissance.”’ 
American Literature has been published at 
Duke since 1929. 


> Eighty Duke students have been inducted 
into Phi Beta Kappa. They include 22 
members of last May’s graduating class, 50 
members of the senior class, three who 
graduated last September and five Duke 
Ph.D.s. English professor Carl L. 
Anderson, secretary of the Duke chapter, 
says that of the new members 13 are from 
North Carolina, nine are from Maryland and 
eight from New Jersey—the three largest 
State contingents. 


> Six Duke students have been awarded 
United Methodist Scholarships—$500 


_ awards that come from church offerings 


collected on United Methodist Student 


Smith of Pfafftown, N.C., Vestal C. 
Tutterow of Mocksville, N.C., Mark D. 
Weadon of Burlington, N.C., Kenneth R. 
Barrett of Houston, Sally R. Smith of 
Roanoke, Va., and sophomore Jill K. 
Edelman of Glendale, Mo. 


Book clubs adopt 
‘mainstreaming’ guides 
Duke educator Anne Adams has helped 
write two books selected by five education 


book clubs. Her books both deal with the 


concept of “‘mainstreaming,”’ the new and 
widespread practice of putting children of 
all learning abilities in the same classroom. 

Mainstreaming is designed to avoid the 
detrimental effects of segregating fast 
leamers and slow learners from the 
“regular class.”’ But the concept presents 
teachers with the problem of developing 
lessons and approaches suited to ‘‘regular 
pupils,” fast learners, slow ones, as well 
aS emotionally disturbed children and 
children with speech, vision and hearing 
defects. - 

The books cowritten by Adams, 
director of the Duke Reading Center and 
professor of education, contain 36 weekly 
themes in mathematics, science, language 
arts and social studies. The themes are 
illustrated by 1,500 learning activities 
flexible enough to be used by students of 
any learning ability. 

The books are ‘‘Mainstreaming Science 
and Mathematics”’ and ‘‘Mainstreaming 
Language Arts and Social Studies.”’ 
Adams’s coauthors are Charles R. Coble 
of East Carolina University and Paul B. 
Hounshell of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Book clubs adopting the books are the 
Early Learmming Book Club, Instructor 
Book Club, Teachers Book Club, Library 
of Contemporary Education and the 
Library of Special Education. 


Computers help 
sort out paperwork 


The use of computers in law is now confined 
mostly to the nation’s handful of super-firms 
and to cases stretching out over years, 
involving dozens or hundreds of lawyers 
and requiring processing of thousands of 
documents. But, says a New York attorney 
involved in applying computers to the 
practice of law, automated litigation is at 
this moment a $76 million a year business 
and may increase to $200 million annually 
within the next decade. 

Robert E. Mitchell LL.B. ’61, moderating 
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After two disruptive ice storms, the 
campus finally got a welcome but short- 
lived blanket of snow. Students took 
advantage of the one-day snowfall to 
burn off pent-up energy, whether locked 
in a snowball skirmish in the quads 

or sledding in dining hall food trays. 



































“The Computer and the Law”’ at Duke’s 
Law Alumni Weekend said, ‘‘Computer 
usage is a field lawyers have to know about.”’ 
Although computers are presently employed 
mostly for what Mitchell called the ‘tyou bet 
your company cases,” he cited increasing 
applications, as technology yields smaller 
and less expensive hardware, for such middle 
and small-sized firms in such areas as 
office management (billing, bookkeeping, 
personnel time records) and legal research 
(storage and retrieval of case law and statutes 
and other public documents). 

“I have seen what computer technology 
can do for lawyers,”’ said Calvin Collier, 
LL.B. °67, Federal Trade Commissioner. 
“Of our $50 million a year budget, we 
spend $1 million to lease computers and we 
spend $500,000 on software.’’ Collier said 
computers enable the FTC to ‘‘display our 
work to Congress and the public in a 
coherent way. The computer makes us less 
and less able to disclaim responsibility 
for our staff's activities, or lack of. Which 
is the great bureaucratic shell game. This 
places responsibility where it belongs—at 


-the top.”’ 


As a specific use of computers, Collier 
mentioned reporters’ calling him for 
comment on Judge Griffin Bell, who had 
been nominated for attorney general. Collier 
recalled, “‘When Attorney General Bell’s 
nomination was announced they called 
wanting to know my assessment of Bell’s 
antitrust enforcement. We LEXIS-ed 
him’’—that is, used a computer research 
system called LEXIS—‘‘on the Sherman 
Act and the Clayton Act and within an 
hour I was able to call them back with ‘my 
own judgment.’ ”’ 

Collier added, *‘I see using computers in 
our business’’—the FTC employs 600 
lawyers—*‘as imperative in a big case where 
there’s a turnover of staff and it lasts for 
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Reading time: three chocolate chip cookies 


There is a voice crying in the wilderness 
and the voice is peeved at most of us. Dr. 
Sue Y. S. Kimm says that we, in our fitful 
efforts to lose weight, are lazy, unrealistic 
and faddish. 

Kimm is a nutrition expert and assistant 
professor of pediatrics at Duke Medical 
Center. She speaks sternly of those of us 
who dream of a magical dietary wand to 
wave away our avoirdupois. 

“It’s important that all of us realize,”’ 
she says, “that we live in a real world 
where there is no constant occurrence of 
miracles. Unfortunately, we tend to be 
lazy. We want to be passive recipients of 
magic rather than active participants in 
our own health programs.” 


We have all seen the television 
commercials of yogurt-gobbling, 120-year- 
old Russians cavorting. Forget them, says 
Kimm. Yogurt has no special health- 
enhancing property. Nor do wheat germ, 
brewer’s yeast or blackstrap molasses. 
Nor is it certain that vitamin E will stave 
off coronary artery disease, or vitamin C 
prevent colds. Want more? Kimm says 
organically grown foods aren’t inherently 
healthier than foods doused in chemical 
fertilizers as they grow. 

What are we to do? 

Kimm proposes that the 30 percent of us 
Americans who tend to the blimpish 
side lose weight by exercising regularly 
and reducing intake of all foods except 


fruits and vegetables. Forget about crash 
diets and food fads, she urges, and think in 
terms of dietary rehabilitation as a change 
in our nutritional life style. She points to 

a Department of Agriculture study 
estimating that Americans could reduce 
heart disease by 25 percent and save 

$30 billion (much of it in the purchase 
price of diet books, no doubt) simply by 
changing our eating habits. 

Kimm has good sense on her side. But 
on the side of diet hucksters is our 
undying wish for a diet that would let us 
eat, drink and be merry—rather than our 
present state of eating, drinking and being 
obese, hypertense, coronary-prone and 
anxious. 
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several years. It’s important not to lose 
what’s gone before. We also use it to divide 
lawyers’ work and to give paralegals their 
assignments. 

“Using it is not a discretionary matter for 
us,” he said. “‘It’s an imperative.” 

Sherwood Lewis B.S.E. °58, J.D. 66, of 
Sanders Associates in Washington, D.C., 
delineated the uses and limitations of 
computers in litigation. ‘‘You don’t have to 
be the first kid on the block with one,”’ 
said Sanders, ‘but you shouldn’t be 
surprised if your opponent beats your 
witness on the head and shoulders with facts 
you didn’t know.”’ 

‘Minions’ are needed at the front end of 
the process, Lewis said, in order to feed the 
computer. ““The minions are scavengers. 
Without them, your case can’t exist. If they 
give you garbage, you'll be shuffling garbage. 
If they pan gold, you’re in business. Their 
job is to take the evidentiary material in the 
very first form—documents, pleadings, 
etcetera—and reduce it for automation.” 

Lewis, as did the other speakers at the 
Duke Law School auditorium, emphasized 
that “‘It’s not cheap, there’s no getting 
around that.’’ He estimated that ‘‘the present 
State of the art’’ requires some $50,000 to 
$70,000 for the ‘‘operating program to run 
this marvelous hardware.”’ 


Cancer Society chief 
cites cure progress 


There will probably never be ‘‘a cure”’ 
for cancer, says the new president of the 
American Cancer Society, Duke 
hematologist R. Wayne Rundles, because 
the disease is linked to environment, to 
aging and to heredity. In fact, there are 
more than 100 different kinds of cancer. 

And even though the incidence of cancer 
is on the rise, he says, many more kinds of 
cancer are curable or controllable today 
than they were just a few years ago. 

The once-incurable Hodgkin’s disease, 
which begins in the lymph nodes, is now 
cured in 40 to 50 percent of the cases. In 
the most common type of leukemia— 
chronic lymphocytic leukemia—life 
expectancy has doubled in the past 20 
years, Rundles says. And pediatric 
leukemia, which strikes most often 
between the ages of 2 and 4, is being 
cured in 20 to 30 percent of the patients. 

-Rundles M.D. 40 was named last November 
to head the American Cancer Society, 
whose two and a half million volunteers 
annually raise more than $100 million. 

“Many people around the country 
have been disappointed at the slow 


progress made in controlling cancer,”’ says 
the blood disease specialist. ‘‘Some have 
underestimated the complexity of the 
problem and others are not aware of the 
progress that has been made.” 

Some cancer is quite preventable, says 
Rundles, but researchers have not 
been able to get a fix at all on other kinds. 

“Everyone knows that the best way to 
avoid lung cancer is not to smoke,’’ he 
says. “But reducing the tar and nicotine 
intake from tobacco is a step in the right 
direction.’’ He adds: ‘‘We cannot abolish 
smoking by edict or legislation. Prohibition 
didn’t work.”’ 

On the other hand, he says, no one has 
the ‘‘faintest idea’? what causes breast 
cancers—except that hormones have 
something to do with them. And the role 
of environment in breast, and other kinds, 
of cancer is little understood. 

Breast cancer, for example, is the 
leading cause of death among American 
women, striking one in 15. In Japan, how- 
ever, breast cancer affects only one in 
1,000 women. Yet, Rundles points out, 
Japanese women living in California have 
almost the same incidence of breast 
cancer as American women. 

Continuing research into the causes of 
cancer is the primary work of the 
American Cancer Society, which, as a 


Family power 


A lot of people are worried these days 
about whether the American family can 
hold together against multitudinous 
assaults. A Duke anthropologist says 
“family impact statements’’ should be 
required before the implementation of 
major government programs in highway, 
welfare and other areas. The Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare shares 
Dr. Carol Stack’s concern enough to 
have awarded a grant of $443,000 to 
Duke’s Center for the Study of the 
Family and the State, which Stack heads. 
The money will be used for a three-year 
program to train seven persons to 
“identify and assess the effect on 
families and children of a variety of 
public policies,” says Stack. ‘‘We simply 
need to make government more sensitive 
to the problems families are facing,”’ 

She says, citing highway construction 


projects, with their frequently disruptive 


effects on communities through which 
they were built, as an example of the 
sort of policy which needs studying for 
their impact on family life and stability. 





matter of fact, gave Rundles his first 
research grant, for $10,000, back in the 
early 1950s. 

Rundles, who is 66, has a reputation as 
a tireless worker. During his one-year 
term Rundles will make statements to 
Congress regarding health legislation 
and will help conduct four or five 
professional conferences. 

He will still be spending about half his 
time at Duke, where he has taught since 
1945. But with a year and a half old 
daughter around the house, Rundles has 
cut back on his workday—it now runs 
from 8:30 in the morning to 7 at night. 
And he returns to the office three or four 
nights a week. 

Rundles, who grew up on a farm in 
Indiana, finished Duke Medical School in 
1940 but he already had a Ph.D. from 
Cornell, in neuroanatomy, by that time. 
In fact, when one of Rundles’s professors 
in medical school cited a scholarly paper 
in class and asked Rundles if he were 
kin to the author, Rundles replied that he 
was the author. 

Rundles says that 40 to 50 percent of 
cancers are “‘associated with environmen- 
tal factors—and it may be twice as many.” 

Aging is a definite factor, he says, 
adding that, as a rule, there is a natural 
decline in immunity as people grow older. 
The highest incidence of cancer is 
around the age of 70. 

Heredity plays a part, too, in who gets 
cancer. Some families have a much greater 
incidence of cancer than others, with no 
apparent environmental factors involved. 


Bob Bender rides again 


Basketball transfer from Indiana’s 1976 championship 
team goes on the boards at Cameron 


Bob Bender, Jr., was on the verge of levitation as he 
watched his Duke teammates slice, dice, crush, mince 
and grind the overmatched Lehigh Engineers basketball 
team. Other than the advent of Bender and a wistful 
pre-game plea from Athletic Director Tom Butters that 
the Cameron Indoor Stadium fans limit their four-letter 
words to such expressions as “‘Duke!,”’ ‘Team!’ and 
“O boy!” (Butters was rewarded with a rousing cheer 
of ‘Go to HECK, Carolina, go to HECK!"’), the game 
was about as memorable as the date of the Diet of 
Worms. 

But Bender himself was something special. The last 
time he had worn a basketball uniform was as a seldom- 
used freshman on the Indiana team that won the 1976 
national championship. Transfer rules had turned him 
into a young man forced to wait. And he could barely 
stand it. On the sidelines, he displayed a dazzling 
variety of moves. He hitched up his socks, tied his 
shoelaces, tied them again, leaped to his feet to applaud 
John Harrell (whom he was shortly to join as one of 
Coach Bill Foster’s mainstays at point guard), tugged 
at his pants, and, looking very like the world’s 
happiest fan, pounded himself on the head as his 
teammates continued to thrash the hapless Engineers. 

His 15 months of waiting ended at 15:05 of the 
first half when he entered the game to the tune of long and 
vociferous huzzahs from the 8,000-plus maniacs in 
Cameron. Within a minute he had slipped a deft pass to 
Jim Suddath for a close-in basket. Bender is a kamikaze- 
style player with intelligence. At 6-feet-2, 175 pounds, he 
runs and runs and runs. A superb passer, he passes 
out assists like penny candy. 

In his first few minutes in a Duke uniform, Bender 
threaded another magic pass, again to Suddath for a 
layup, tied up a Lehigh player for a jump ball, went 
skidding to the floor in a vain attempt to keep the ball in 
play, scored his first two points on a 16-foot jumper with 
an assist from Kenny Dennard, followed with a longer 
jump shot, scored on a bank shot with an assist from 
Gene Banks and then retired to the bench, sipping 
deeply of Gatorade solution, hyperventilating, his skin 
flushed, a towel slung across his legs, smiling. 

* * * 
There is some truth in those phone company commercials 
showing the great harvest of happiness that can be reaped 
from a single long distance call. Bob Bender certainly 
lighted up coach Bill Foster’s life with a call one Sunday 
in October of 1976. Foster’s wife greeted him with: 
“Bobby Knight called. Oh, and a Mr. Bender, too.”’ 
The combination of calls—from the Indiana coach whose 
team had won it all the year before and Knight’s 
freshman guard who had played in only 17 games, averag- 
ing two minutes a game—was intriguing to Foster. He 
was well aware that Bender had been rated one of the 
very best point guards in the nation as he graduated from 
high school in Bloomington, Indiana. ; 

The phone call came in October, but it was Christmas 
for Foster. His assistant, Ray Jones, saw Bender play 
18 times in his senior year. 

“I got very close to Bob and his team,’ Jones 
says. “‘He was one of the one or two best guards in the 
country in his class. He could bring the ball up court under 
pressure and not lose it. He could get the shot off, he was 
a better than average shooter. He scored 20-some points 
a game but, more important, he was handing out 8-9-10 
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assists a game. And most important, he didn’t beat his 
team, he didn’t make mistakes. And basically, this is a 
fundamentalist’s game: pass the ball, catch it. Don’t make 
mistakes. Bob didn’t.” 

Bender visited Duke, whose law school he was 
interested in, on the same weekend that his present team- 
mates, Gene Banks and Kenny Dennard, were looking 
around. Within two hours here, Bender told an interviewer 
that he had chosen Duke. This to Foster’s happiness 
and surprise, as Bender hadn’t first told the coach. Then, 
because transfers must sit out a year, Bender began 
waiting. 

* KOK 
Foster says, “It’s been a long wait and I think it’s been 
hard on Bobby. But he’s handled it well.’’ Foster adds 
that the necessity of waiting for Bender and Harrell gave 
the coaches some worrisome moments, forcing them to 
decide whether to recruit another point guard just in case. 
The impressive development of Bender and Harrell, who 
transferred from North Carolina Central University, a 
few miles across town from Duke, has validated the 
coaches’ decision to wait for the two guards. 

“Yeah, it was hard waiting,’ Bender says. “*But I 
don’t look on practice as drudgery. It’s my time to play. 
This year is good, because we've got 12 to 13 players who 
can push each other. 

‘“‘Also,”’ he adds, ‘‘I have a lot to work on. Shooting— 
I didn’t really work on shooting until my junior and senior 
years in high school. And agility—lateral movement— 
when I started practice last January, they measured for 
things like that. It took me aback a little—jumping over 
and around chairs. I felt like a spastic.” 

: * * * 
Bender’s spasticity wasn’t in evidence as, after his 
Lehigh debut, he set about assuming his intended role 
as a super-tenacious defensive player, a reliable ball- 
handler not prone to errors, occasional scorer (about 
seven points per game after seven contests) and, most 
impressively, as a superb passer. After seven games, his 
rate of five assists per game would have given him 95 
for the season to date, had he been eligible for all 19 
games. In comparison, team assist leader Jim Spanarkal 
had 65 for that period. 

“‘He’s doing the things we expected,’ Jones says. 
‘‘He’s smart—he has great court awareness, and he’s 
showing leadership.” 

* * OK 
‘‘We’re playing to win now,”’ says Bender, “‘not just 
not to lose. There’s a difference and the difference is 
that when you play to win, you see a shot and you take 
it. You see a pass, you make it. You don’t hesitate. And 
this team isn’t going to have a letdown. We’re a young 
team and we don’t have those old feelings of losing.” 

He speaks of the mental transition that must be made 
—from simply knowing that you can win, to winning, 
and then to thinking of yourself as ‘the team that is 
supposed to win—the team to beat.’ He is convinced 
that this year’s Blue Devil team is that sort of squad. 

Although he is very interested in the ways and means 
of mental preparation—hypnotism, TM, psycho- 
cybernetics, yoga—Bender says college ball is new 
enough that he is ‘‘still doing what I did in high school to 
get prepared.’’ Which is? “‘Oh,”* he smiles, “‘it depends. 
Sometimes Ill put on some Waylon Jennings and put my 


boots on while I listen to him.” uu 
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Jazz 


| “Jazz: A History.’’ By Frank Tirro, 
associate professor of music at Duke. 
Norton, 1977. 457 pp. $16.95. 


| The body of writing about jazz is chock- 

| full of purple prose tales of the darkly 

_ Dionysian lives of musicians, from the 

brothels of Storyville to shootouts in 

| Chicago gin mills, with heavy strokes 

| given to the jazzman as ruined genius 
(See virtually anything written on Charlie - 
“Yardbird’’ Parker). The result is a 
misshapen history, as if the development 
of painting were traced solely through 

~Gauguin’s island couplings, Van Gogh’s 
Suicide, Picasso’s women. 

Now Frank Tirro, chairman of Duke’s 

| department of music, has written a history 

| of recorded jazz which he hopes will serve 

| as a corrective to the mass of anecdotal, 

| personal writings on the subject. ‘‘Jazz: 

‘ A History”’ is Tirro’s effort to describe 
and document the music itself, to place 
jazz and its practitioners in the context of 

their times, and to make some rough 
judgments about which jazz artists and 
what forms of the music are most likely 
to endure. 

The book raises the intriguing possibility 
that Mezz Mezzro’s name may some day 
be as honored as Beethoven’s. Tirro, a 
pleasant, stocky man who looks as if he 
could lift a piano as well as play one, 
writes that: 

“Jazz may be seen as a twig floating 
on the stream of Western music; and on 
the other hand, it may be viewed as the 
Stream itself with classical art music 
relegated to the museum of the past.”’ 

Tirro, an Omaha native who is partial 
to bebop and its derivations, believes he 
may have written ‘“‘the first real history of 





























Books 


Written by alumni and faculty members 


jazz in the sense that documentation of 
the reign of a king is history.’’ He says 
that five universities have adopted the 
book as a text. 

“‘That’s nice,”’ he says, ‘“‘because I 
make some money—but what I really 
hope is that people who love jazz will use 
it to learn about the music. You can read 
the book, look at the music selections it 
gives, and see if what I say about the 
music is true. It’s checkable, in the same 
way that any reliable history is 
checkable.”’ } 

No one knows for sure where jazz 
began. No one knows the origin of the 





word itself. Ferdinand Joseph LeMenthe 
“Jelly Roll’? Morton claimed that he 
invented jazz in New Orleans in 1902, 
but Tirro contents himself with this 
summation: 

*‘Jazz was the American music of the 
early twentieth century, the product of a 
democracy, the work of a group of 
talented, predominantly black, obscure 
American musicians. It was a collective 
effort, just as collective improvisation was 
its principal feature.”’ 

The historical compactness of jazz is 
illustrated by the fact that Tirro’s father 
was playing clarinet to earn passage from 
Sicily to America during the second 
decade of this century, just about when 
jazz was displacing other musical forms as 
‘‘the’” American music. ‘“‘When my father 
airived in New York harbor,” says 
Tirro, “‘he was playing and someone 
threw him a twenty dollar gold piece. 

“Using that, he traveled to Omaha, 
where he became first clarinetist in the 
Union Pacific Band. This was a good job, 
because the band was the main public 
relations arm for the railroad. My father 
wasn't really a jazz musician. He played 
ragtime until World War I, when he was in 
an Operating room accident. Someone 
accidentally poured ether in his ear and he 
lost some of his hearing. Then he decided 
if he couldn’t be the best, he wouldn’t 
play at all. He gave up the clarinet and I 
never heard him play professionally.”’ 

One day when Tirro was in the sixth 
or seventh grade, he brought home a 
baritone sax which he intended to learn 
for the school band. ‘‘Take that piece of 
plumbing back,” said the elder Tirro, 
who then brought out his own clarinet, 
no longer used, assembled it and began to 
teach his son. 

Tirro had aspirations toward playing, 











but says, “I never made it to the inner 
circle. The studio musicians who leave 
their horns in the studio make $100,000 a 
year. But I didn’t make it. I played in 
some road bands around Chicago for a few 
years, but the road got old.”’ 

Along the way, while playing the music 
he loves (along with Renaissance music, 
which Tirro says resembles jazz in that 
much of it is improvisational), Tirro took 
time to study engineering at Cornell, 
music education at the University of 
Nebraska, theory and composition at 
Northwestern and earned a Ph.D. in 
musicology from the University of 
Chicago. He has been at Duke since 1973 
and has contributed articles on jazz and 
Renaissance music to music journals and 
to the Dictionary of Twentieth Century 
Music. JJ 


We’ve seen the author 
—and he ain’t us 


Everyone who writes for an alumni 
journal has the fear that he will awake one 
dreadful morning and discover that he’s 
written about every alumnus worth 
writing about. 

My fears on this account were assuaged 
recently as I set out to review a book 
which had come to my desk. ““The Morley 
Mythology”’ by Austin Wright is that most 
rare achievement: a full-length piece of 
fiction that succeeds brilliantly and 
simultaneously on the levels of 
experiment and story. The narrative 
weight of Wright’s book is carried by a 
group of inner voices which make up the 
persona of a 50-year-old college dean and 
myth-maker named Michael Morley. 

The experiment works. The use of 
“‘voices”’ is painless, and the book is 


funny, wise and moving—in large part 
because the writer took some chances in 
telling his story. Finishing *“The Morley 
Mythology,” I laid it down glad that 
Wright was an alumnus of Duke. Too, it 
was gratifying that my job obliged me to 
phone Wright at the University of 
Cincinnati, where he teaches English. 
When I called, Wright was out and would 
call back. 

He did. His voice was pleasant, polite, 
maybe a little bemused as we discussed 
an interview for the Register. | gushed 
some about ‘‘The Morley Mythology,” 
told Wright what I would like to question 
him about, and we agreed on a day and 
time for an interview. 

As I was about to hang up, he said: 
“Did you say you work for the alumni 
newspaper at Duke?” 

“Yes sir. Do you get it?” 

He said no. 

I laughed. *“Too bad, you'll miss your 
own story.” 

“Well,” he said, “I actually never went 
to Duke.” 

*“Never?”’ I asked. 

He said never. 

‘You have no connection with Duke at 
all?’ I asked, refusing to let him off the 
hook. 

SNo:" 

‘Well, how did your book get on my desk 
to be reviewed?” 

“| really wouldn’t know.” 

I was embarrassed. I said, “‘I’m 
embarrassed. I think I'd better hang up.” 

Wright said, ““This embarrasses me too. 
One thing—does this mean you can’t do 
the story?” 

1 thought a moment. “I don’t see why 
we can’t run something on your book,” 

I said. After all, he attended Harvard. 
That’s close enough. JJ 


“The Morley Mythology.”’ By Austin 
Wright. Harper & Row, 1977. 308 pp. 
$10.95; $5.95 (paper). 


Words, words, words: 
Thad Stem tells all 


Maybe money can’t buy love (the jury is 
still out), but it has always been able to 
purchase the sweet emotion’s emblems. 
Thad Stem, Jr.’s ‘‘Ransacking Words & 
Customs” tells us that as far back as 1797, 
swains could buy *““The Young Man’s 
Valentine Writer,’ canned verses for 
prosaic men on February 14. Stem 738 
also writes of a Carolina poet, a black 
slave named George Moses Horton, who 
provided verses for cash for students at 
the University of North Carolina. Back in 
the early 1800s, when a student’s annual 
university expenses were about $140, 
Horton charged students 25 and 50 cents a 
poem for such stuff as: 


When I have told my last fond tale 
In lines of song to thee, 

And for departure spread my sail, 
Say, lovely princess, wilt thou fail 
To drop a tear for me? 


The irony is glaring: the black slave who 
could versify playing Cyrano to the free, 
white and monied Chapel Hill men, who 
gladly paid cash for Horton’s lofty lines, 
such as: 


O princess, should my votive strain 
Salute thine ear no more, 

Like one deserted on the main, 

I shall gaze, alas! but vain, 

On wedlock’s flowery shore. 


One hopes that all the couples who 
floated to wedlock’s flowery shore on 


8 


lines like those had safe journey’s 
endings. 


“‘Ransacking Words & Customs: From 
A to Izzard.’’ By Thad Stem, Jr. Moore 
Publishing Co., 1977. 418 pp. $8.95. 
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Fat but not dull 


**My-main purpose,” says Robert Butler of 
the George Washington University Medical 
Center in a sentence that defies you to stop 
reading his essay on the psychology of aging, 
“is to present the argument that excessive 
identity is an obstacle to continuing growth 
and development throughout life.”’ This 
comes from a newly published book of 
seminar proceedings that could be 
provocative to any aware reader, not just 
those in the field of aging. The hefty, 
softbound volume bears the unprovocative 
title of “Proceedings of Seminars, 1970-76." 
The seminars were sponsored by the Duke 
University Council on Aging and Human 
Development. Edited by Dorothy Heyman 
of the council, the 42 talks touch on such 
topics as the biology of aging, government 
planning, legal services and ecology. In 
short, a lot of material on a subject that 
has been systematically studied for only 30 
years. 


Note 

The picture of Wallace Fowlie in the 
November-December Register should 
have been credited to the late William 
Blackburn. We regret the error. 


Earthly Possessions 


By Anne Tyler ’61. Knopf, 1977. 
200 pp. $7.95. 


Imagine yourself in this scenario: today you 
area 34-year-old housewife standing in line at 
a bank to withdraw money that you will 
use to flee your spouse of 15 years when a 
bank robber, in his mid-twenties, shorter 
than you and an escapee from the county jail, 
takes you hostage to guarantee his escape. 
You spend two and a half secretly enjoyable 
and self-consciously wicked days with him in 
a stolen mid-1950s car with the passenger- 
side doors chained shut traveling from 
Maryland to central Florida via south 
Georgia to free his 17-year-old, six-months 
pregnant girl friend from a home for unwed 
mothers. In Florida, penniless, and after 
failing to shake hands with your captor, you 
walk away from him as he points a gun at 
you and says: “Ill shoot,” which he does 
not; you return to your husband. 

As bizarre and potentially funny as that 
story may seem, it happens in the present 
tense to Charlotte Ames Emory in Anne 
Tyler’s latest novel, ‘‘Earthly Possessions.” 
What is more bizarre is Charlotte’s life up 
to the moment of her kidnapping—her 
meticulously self-examined life with a 
somnolently introverted portrait- 
photographer father; a gargantuanly fat 
mother whom only a wood-slatted beach 
chair will support; a hellfire fundamentalist 
preacher fora husband who provides a home 
for, among others, his wayward and 
unmarried brothers (a gambler, a womanizer 
and general rounder); a real daughter who 
changes identity with an imaginary friend; 
an adopted son whose mother, Charlotte 
fears, will return to claim him. What 
‘Earthly Possessions”’ reveals is that 
Charlotte’s life in her continually changing 
and strongly insular family is no more bizarre 


‘than other contemporary women’s lives who 


have survived to their mid-thirties and 
remained sane. 
In the novel, what initially appears 
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strange, threatening and even insulting to 
Charlotte—her captivity—ultimately saves 
her emotionally. A journey into a complete 
stranger's life as a captive observer gives 
her psychic sanctuary, a time of personal 
freedom from restrictive and pressing 
emotional responsibilities, which she can 
and does take advantage of to rethink her 
own life. Through Charlotte’s eyes and 
voice, Anne Tyler creates a tightly woven 
tableau of contrapuntal time with people 
living the lives they must. Tyler has mastered 
the telling of a tale in stereoscopic vision. 
As Charlotte clearly sees her life and tells 
her story, the story of people deeply 
attached to her, she contrasts her present 
and past private life with people who must 
ramble, surge and slice through it. 

By the end of the story, Charlotte knows 
that geographic travel cannot substitute for 
the real and constant journey that her psyche 
takes with the inveterately connected human 
creatures who surround her, who leech on 
her and yet who provide her with necessary 
psychic nourishment. The people in 
Charlotte Emory’s life, though they often 
act like it, are not psychological scoundrels. 
As people worthy of our interest, who live 
within certain knowable earthly para- 
meters—a small town in Maryland—they 
follow the necessary paths of their own 
psychic destinies. ‘‘Worthy”’ because each 
character reveals an individually and 
humanly mysterious psyche which logically 
and interestingly manifests itself. In the 
novel, each person’s psyche is intensely 
laden with a commonly-shared and focused 
passion—the desire and need to escape 
the taxing bondage of human attachment 
while loving and being loved. All the 
characters of the novel connect for they 
must grapple with the same intense dilemma. 

Charlotte’s father avoids direct contact 





Big Whig 

His biographers called him a proud, 
unusual man “‘who cannot be easily 
categorized or labeled’’-even though 

his political opponents dubbed him the 
Knight of the Lordly Strut. North ~ 
Carolina Gov. Daniel L. Russell was a 
300-pounder who, first as a Whig then a 
pioneering Republican, argued the case 
for a moderate racial policy strongly 
enough to fuse the Republicans and 
Populists and have himself elected as 
governor in 1896, the last GOP governor 
in North Carolina until James Hols- 
houser’s election in 1972. The book, 
“‘Maverick Republican in the Old North 
State,”’ is by Robert F. Durden, chairman 
of the Duke history department, and 
Jeffrey J. Crow, head of the general 
publications branch of the North 
Carolina Division of Archives of History. 
The book has just been published by 
Louisiana State University Press as part 
of its Southern Biography Series. 






: i . a 
with people; he engages them 

camera. (He, like Jeremy in Tyler’s earlier 
book, ‘Celestial Navigation’ and Caleb in 
‘Searching for Caleb,” is the artist of the 
novel, though Charlotte becomes an artist in 
her own right by assuming her father’s 
business after he dies.) Charlotte’s mother 
denies that Charlotte is *‘her own true 
daughter”’ until she nears her cancerous: 
death; only then can she acknowledge the 
weight of that maternal bond. Charlotte’s 
husband incessantly exhibits himself to the 
world-at-large as a hellfire preacher while 
persistently refusing to verbalize his 
emotions to Charlotte (she can only learn 
about him through observation; something 
she does superbly). Charlotte’s kidnapper 
rambles through life physically destroying 
the mechanical world and hurdling social 
conventions while trying to avoid the 
inevitable construction of a family around 
him. 

Anne Tyler demonstrates a genius for 
creating characters—characters who are 
wonderful and lovable in their own way. 
‘**Wonderful”’ in the sense that with close 
scrutiny, a narrative strength Tyler readily 
provides, each person in her world of fiction 
reveals a personality that merits astonish- 
ment—something awesomely mysterious to 
our own experience. Though her characters 
are no more astonishing than the people 
who inhabit our own world, Tyler has made 
these insignificant people believably . 
significant by showing us how they 
successfully manage (often in spite of 
themselves) their own strangely connected 
lives, how they make their lives work. 
What Charlotte’s journey does for her, 
‘‘Earthly Possessions”’ does for us—it 
makes reflection upon and consequently 
acceptance of our own peculiar lives 
mandatory. 

In ‘‘Earthly Possessions,”’ peculiarty 
of character, the energy radiating in each 
page of the novel, reveals its own double ; 
nature—abrasive and soothing. The 
difference of human psyches, the conflict 
of differences, both attracts and repels, 
accretes and erodes, the love for and by 
others. However, in the novel, the over- 
riding effect of the chameleonlike nature of | 
the power of human differences works as a 
mysterious wellspring, a lode of psychic 
plutonium, from which the characters con- 
sistently draw the nourishment of interest to 
pursue, to endure and to regenerate their 
fusions of love. Peculiarity of character, a 
singular but universal animal trait, 
precipitates what Charlotte calls “‘the 
completed action’’—the complete action of 
people forming tenable, flexible and lasting 
bonds of intimate emotional attachment. 

As earthly possessions we own and are 
owned by the earth; we live in a fragilely 
narrow interpolar atmosphere and are rooted 
to a thin crust of life-supporting soil. As 
friends, lovers and spouses we live ina no less 
fragile psychic atmosphere of human differ- 
ences caught between the poles of pure charity 
and eros and are rooted to the thin skin of 
the human heart. The earth and the heart, 
they nourish. However, each possesses the 
power to expel us, to uproot us; we have 
the temporary power to choose flight, but 
gravity pulls us back to earth, back to the 
heart. That is what Anne Tyler knows and 
reveals in ‘‘Earthly Possessions.”’ She 
watches the earth and then records certain 
valuable human activities on it in her 
absolutely clear, chiseled prose. She tells 
us how several people live and move on the 
earth’s surface, on the thin indelible surface 
of the heart’s flesh—Charlotte’s heart. 

—WILLIAM SINGER 


Singer '73 is a freelance writer who received 
his M.A. in English this past August from 
UNC-Chapel Hill. ste 
































Duke Hospital North, the biggest con- 
struction project at Duke since the 
original campus was built in the 1930s, 
is rising out of the mud on a site north 
of the present medical complex. The 
$92 million facility will have 616 beds 
for inpatients (the present hospital will 
retain 333 beds). The view through a 
chain-link fence, looking from the 
direction of the current hospital, shows 
the huge project about half complete. 
The target date for finishing the job is 
the spring of 1979. The master plan for 
the expanded medical complex was 
approved in the early 1960s and will be 
tied in with the Eye Center and almost 
across the road from the Veterans 
Administration Hospital. 
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Suspended woodpecker-fashion in the 
late-afternoon light, a sandblaster sends 
out a cloud of dust. The architectural 
firm of Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum, 
the people that designed the Air and 
Space Museum at the Smithsonian, is in 
charge of the project. Turner Construc- 
tion is the prime contractor. The con- 
struction, bristling with cranes and 
booms, is reflected, above, in the 
windows of the medical library. The 
concrete roadbed, at right, running 
between the library and the Bell 
Building, will link the old and new 
hospitals with an air-cushion passenger 
coach. As the building took shape this 
winter, cold winds whipped workers on 
the higher elevations and icy water 
invaded basement areas. 
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People 


Write: Charlotte Corbin, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


. 
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News of alumni who have received grad- 











uate or professional degrees but did not : 
attend Duke as undergraduates appears . 
under the year in which the advanced ‘ 
degree was awarded. Otherwise the year ‘ 
designates the person’s undergraduate 4 
class. Married couples representing : 
different class years are usually listed j 
under the earlier year. a 
2 : 4 
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wedding anniversary on Oct. 6. 


Half-Century Club 


George P. Oslin °19 of Delray Beach, Fla., 

is the retired director of public relations for 
Western Union Co. He is best known as the 
inventor of the singing telegram and historian 
of the rapid communications industry. 


Berta Lee High Neal (Mrs. Robert G.) 25 
retired from teaching in Spartanburg, S.C., in 
1970 and is ‘thaving a ball’’ doing things she 
had not found time for previously. 


Elizabeth Ramsey Poole °27 of Spartanburg, 
S.C., lost her husband, William E. Poole, in 


Donald H. Conley ‘23 of Greenville, N.C., : 
September. 


was superintendent of Pitt County schools 


from 1932 to 1965 when he retired. are 
MARRIAGE: Garland B. Daniel °20 to 


Mildred Gardner on Oct. 20. Residence: 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Oddis A. Robinson ‘23 and Mrs. Robinson of 
Jackson, Miss., celebrated their fiftieth 


DUKE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Scandinavian 
Adventure 


SWEDEN - FINLAND - DENMARK 
With Optional Excursions to OSLO and LENINGRAD 


A Two Week Luxury Holiday In the Land of the Vikings 
Stockholm — Helsinki - Copenhagen 
Sail through glistening = Sample tempting smor- 
blue harbors. See the gasbords . . . Shop for 
Midnight Sun... -< Orrefors crystal, Jensen 
Relax in a luxurious silver and Marimekko 
sauna... Visit the walled ! prints at bargain 
city of Visby .. . Recapture prices. 


your happy childhood We depart 


in Tivoli Gardens... Raleigh/Durham 
Admire Hamlet's medi- . on July 18, 1978 


eval Kronborg Castle..7” ‘@ Mig = - $1338 
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Send to: Duke University 
Department of Alumni Affairs 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 
Enclosed is my check for $ $100 per person as deposit. 


Names 





Address State Zip 


City 





Space Strictly Limited— Make Reservations Now 
SS 
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A Non-Regimented SINS "WHS £a7, Deluxe Adventure 
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20s & 30s 


John H. Carper '29, B.D. °31, has been retired 
from the Western North Carolina Conference 
of the Methodist Church since 1973 and for the 
past three years has been retired supply pastor 
to the Reeves Chapel United Methodist 
Church near Enka, N.C. He lives at Lake 
Junaluska. 


Henry C. Ferrell, Sr., 29 is president of 
Henry C. Ferrell Associates of Greensboro, 
N.C. For more than 25 years his firm has 
represented a group of garment manufacturers 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. 


J. Chester Barnes °30 of Decatur, Ga., is 
retired as president, vice-president and south- 
eastern manager of Central Mutual Insurance 
Co: 


Peter A. Mazza "30, for 43 years a practicing 


physician, has retired. He lives in Lantana, Fla. 


J. Gaither Pratt °31, A.M. °33, Ph.D. °36, 
retired a year ago from the University of 
Virginia, though he still has a nominal position 
in the division of parapsychology with the title 
of professor, part-time. He and Mrs. Pratt 

live on a farm in Albemarle County, and he is 
busy with ‘‘work outdoors and writing indoors.” 


Robert M. Hardee M.Div. °33 and Mrs. Hardee 
of Greensboro, N.C., have had a scholarship 
established in their honor at High Point College 
by his sister. Known as the Robert M. and 
Frances Spainhour Hardee Scholarship, it will 
support academically qualified students who 
are preparing for full-time Christian 

ministry. Mr. Hardee was an active member of 
the Western North Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Church for 40 years. He has been 
retired since 1973. 


Gretchen Johnson Cheek (Mrs. C. E.) R.N. 

°34 retired in August as chief of central 
processing, a division of the pharmacy 
department at Duke Medical Center. Her 
retirement ended an association of 45 years at. 
the center. A widow, she has two sons and 
four grandchildren. 


William Stanley Hoole Ph.D. °34, dean 
emeritus of the University Libraries and pro- 
fessor emeritus of library service, the 
University of Alabama, was honored by the 
University board of trustees in June 1977 when 
it voted to name the special collections division 
of the University library the “‘William Stanley 
Hoole Special Collections Library.’’ This was 
in recognition of his many contributions to the 
University since his appointment as director of 
libraries in 1944. Dedication of the Special 
Collections Library took place on Oct. 20. Dr. 
Hoole has achieved distinction in varied 
areas—administration, professional leadership, 
teaching, writing, editing, lecturing and as 
consultant to both educational institutions and 
the United States government. Wofford 
College and the University of Alabama have 
awarded him honorary degrees, a Litt.D. anda 
LL.D. respectively. Though retired, Dr. Hoole 
continues his writing and speaking, and will 
deliver the annual Phi Beta Kappa address at 
the spring, 1978 convocation, at the University 
of Alabama. 


Harold W. Pruner 35, employee relations 
manager of the brass division of Anaconda 
Co., has retired after 35 years of service. His 
home is in Long Beach, Calif. 


Joseph S. Schieferly ‘35 retired on Aug. | from 
Exxon Corp., New York City headquarters 
offices, where he was an employee relations 
executive. He writes that he and his wife, who 
live in Wayne, N.J., expect to do a great deal 
of traveling and he will be a consultant, part- 
time. 


John W. Shields 36, formerly a teacher at 
Cathedral School for Boys in San Francisco, 
is now retired. 


Robert L. Adams M.Ed. "37 retired from the 

Pennsylvania State Department of Education 
in 1975 after 42 years in public education as a 
teacher, superintendent and school 4 
administration specialist. He lives in Harrisburg. — 


¥ 


William L. Bryan, Jr., 39 has been a member 
of the faculty at Case Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, since 1947. 


MARRIAGE: Alice Burwell Miller °33 to [ 
Albert J. Herrick on Dec. 4, 1976. Residence: - 
Largo, Fla. 


°40s 


G. W. Freeman Singleton 40, M.D. °44, is 
a general surgeon in Selma, Ala. - 


Sarah Wade Hitchcock (Mrs. Marvin R.) R.N. — 
*41 has been director of nursing at Rex 
Hospital, Raleigh, N.C., since 1961. 


Jessie Smith Barton A.M. °42 of Greenville, 
S.C., has retired after 30 years in education. 
For seven years she was on the staff at 
Furman University, and for the past 23 years 
she was an elementary school principal. = 


Louis H. Fracher °42, rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Waynesboro, Va., for 
nearly 20 years, is chairman of the State Mental 
Health and Mental Retardation Board which 
he has served on for six years. 


. 


Arthur E. Strickman 42 is executive vice- 
president of Lerner Stores, Inc., New York — 


Terrill M. Brenner °44 of New Brunswick, | 


City. 

N.J., is attorney for the New Brunswick board 
of education and for the First Savings & Loan 
Association. 


Edmund F. Crotty °44 of Marietta,Ga., has 
been reassigned as regional manager of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, office of Torrington Co. He 
lives in Rocky River. 



























Raymond M. Dunaiski °46 is operations and 
business development manager for apparatus 
repair service in Africa and the Middle East for 
General Electric’s international apparatus 
service department, headquartered in London. 


Peter E. Wile '46 of Hudson, Ohio, is with the 
Dun-Donnelley Publishing Corp., a division of 
the Dun-Donnelley Corp. 


Charles N. Foshee 47, Ph.D. °58, a professor — 
of religion and administrator at Marietta 
College, Marietta, Ohio, became an associate 
dean of the college on Aug. 1. A member of 
the faculty since 1968, Dr. Foshee has been the 
Israel Ward Andrews Professor of Religion 
since 1973 and the director of both summer 
programs and nontraditional studies for one 
year. : 


Guy Davenport ‘48, a member of the English — 
department at the University of Kentucky, has 
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~ had special attention given to his work. The 
literary magazine Vort, No. 9, 1977, contains 


15 essays concerning his writing; the 
magazine Margins, No. 13, August 1974, has 
23 such essays; and a collection of studies, 
edited by John Shannon, was published in the 


fall on Dr. Davenport's fiftieth birthday by 


Jonathan Williams, winner of the 1977 North 
Carolina Gold Medal in the Arts. 


S. Kelly Jordan 49, manager of the Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., Sears store, has been elected 
president of the Fort Lauderdale Chamber of 
Commerce for 1978. He is also on the board 
of directors of Century Banks, Boys Clubs of 
Broward County and the South Florida Council 
Boy Scouts of America. He and his wife, 
Dorothy Dunson Jordan °48, have three 
children, all National Merit Scholars and two 
Nationa! Merit Finalists. 


Howard H. Whittle, Jr., °49, who has been with 
the Concord Telephone Co., since 1952, was 
elected vice-president data processing last 
April. He and Mrs. Whittle, who live in 
Concord, N.C., have a married daughter and a 
son at N.C.S.U. 


MARRIAGE: Ward S. Mason °48 to Mrs. 
Roberta B. Browning on March 12, 1977. 
Residence: Potomac, Md. 


°50s 


Robert E. Hauser ’50 graduated from Wake 
Forest University School of Law in May 1977 
and is a partner in the law firm of Bencini, 
Wyatt, Early and Harris, High Point, N.C. 
Prior to entering law school, he was with the 
C.P.A. firm of Dixon, Hauser & Odom. 


Robert S. Dillon °51, a career foreign service 
officer, is minister-counselor at the American 
embassy, Ankara, Turkey. 


George D. Underwood, Jr., °51 was president 
of the Suffolk, Va., Chamber of Commerce for 
1976-77. 


Theodore J. Ziolkowski ’51 is Class of 1900 
Professor of Modem Languages, chairman of 
the German department and a member of the 
department of comparative literature at 
Princeton University. 


Alumni profile: David Rubenstein 


Paddy Wilson Skinder '52 of Rockville, Md., 
circulation manager of Ziff-Davis Publications 
in Washington, was named ‘‘Direct Marketing 
Professional of the Year’’ last May by the 
Direct Marketing Club of Washington. The 
award was given in recognition of her ‘‘creative 
contributions which have helped raise the 
Status of direct response advertising.”’ 


Edward R. Strain, Jr., Ph.D. *52 of 
Greenwood, Ind., has a four-year old son and 
a three-year old daughter. 


James L. Bradt °54, Mrs. Bradt and their son 
Mark have adopted an infant girl from Korea 
and named her Christina. The family lives in 
Minnetonka, Minn. 


B. Wesley Lefler °54 has been named director 
of the news bureau at the University of North 


_Carolina at Chapel Hill. In 1969 he was 


appointed assistant bureau director covering 
the division of health affairs and later became 
the acting director. 


Joan Fincher Klimo (Mrs. John) 55, her 
husband and young son have returned to New 
York City after 10 years in Europe. She is art 
director for Lord & Taylor catalogues. 


Donald E. Saunders, Jr., M.D. ’55, of the 
Columbia Clinic, P.A., Columbia, S.C., has 
been appointed chairman of the committee on 
teaching scholarships of the American Heart 
Association for a two year term from 1978 
through 1980. He will be the first non-full-time 
academician to serve as chairman of the 
committee. 


Joel W. Shankle ’55 is a pilot with American 
Airlines, flying out of Washington National 
airport. His two Duke sons, Michael, a 
senior, and Stephen, a sophomore, are on the 
track team. 


Samuel H. Barnes Ph.D. "57 is chairman of the 
department of political science at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Joyce Virginia Smith ’57 of Los Altos, Calif., 
retired in March 1977 as assistant director of 
nursing service, Stanford Medical Center. She 
writes she is “‘playing on my ranch in Sierra 
foothills. Loving it!”’ 


Marilyn Grandt Van Tine ’58, who has the 


M.S. degree in special education from the 
College of New Rochelle, is a resource teacher, 
as well as a high school English teacher. A 
resident of Valhalla, N.Y., she has one son in 
college and two high school daughters. 


William G. Crowell ’59, his wife and three 
children live in rural Colorado, where they run 
wilderness expeditions, a wilderness general 
store and Nordic ski shop. Their mailing 
address is Westcliffe. 


Donald C. Doss 59 writes that he and his wife 
have been appointed colonels on the staff of the 
governor of Mississippi. They live in Cleveland 
and have a son who is a freshman at Delta 
State University. 


MARRIAGE: David H. Foxworth °56 to Joan 
L. Saint on Oct. 7. Residence: Newton, Conn. 


BIRTH: Fourth child and third daughter to 
John N. Snyder, Jr., ‘59 and Mrs. Snyder, 


Blue plate special 


The alumni affairs department has been 
selling Wedgwood plates with Duke 
scenes on them since the late 1930s. But 
a notice in the Register which said that 
some scenes were in short supply and 
others completely gone brought pre- 
Christmas orders in unprecedented 
numbers. Some 415 plates were sold at 
last count and orders continue to come 
in. The result, of course, is that even 
more scenes are now unavailable, 
especially in blue. In fact, the only blue 
plates that remain are of Kilgo, the 
Library, Crowell, Union/Auditorium 
and East Duke. A slightly larger number 
of plates are available in mulberry. The 
alumni department will continue to fill 
orders until the stock is exhausted but 
does not intend to have additional plates 
made. Sall, at last count, there were 
more than 1,100 plates left, almost 800 
of them in mulberry. 


Attleboro, Mass., on Feb. 28, 1977. Named 
Amy Elizabeth. 


60s 


J. T. Derek Mackesy °60 of Huntsville, Ont., 
Canada, in addition to research and teaching, 
is a physician in sports medicine. He has been 
elected to the Canadian Olympic Association, 
was a member of the medical team to the 1975 
Pan-American games in Mexico, XXI Olympiad 
in Montreal and the world hockey championship 
in Vienna. ~ 


Rae Hassell McNamara (Mrs. Thomas P.) 
60 of Raleigh, N.C., has been appointed by 
the governor to serve as a commissioner on 
the N.C. Board of Paroles. 


Richard P. Heitzenrater 61, B.D. °64, Ph.D. 
*72, has joined the Perkins School of Theology, 
Souther Methodist University as associate 
professor of church history and Wesley 
studies and as curator of the Methodist 
Collection in Bridwell Library. He makes his 
home in Dallas. 


Llewelyn G. Pritchard LL.B. ’61, a partner in 
the Seattle law firm of Karr, Tuttle, Koch, 
Campbell, Mawer and Morrow, has been 
reappointed chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s standing committee on legal aid 
and indigent defendants. 


Barbara Green Richards B.S.N. ’61, Noel 
Richards A.M. ’61 and their four children have 
moved from East Greenwich, R.I., to 
Huntington, W.Va., where Mr. Richards is 
vice-president for academic affairs at Marshall 
University. 


Robert S. Rankin, Jr., 62, LL.B. 65, moved 
to Salisbury, N.C., in October to join Glenn 
E. Ketner, Jr., 60, LL.B. °63, in the practice 
of law. Their firm is Ketner and Rankin. 
Previously Mr. Rankin had been a captain and 
judge advocate in the U.S. Air Force, an 
assistant United States attorney, District of 
Columbia, and a member of the law division of 
United Air Lines. 


I. Carroll Starling, Jr., LCDR, CHC, USN, 
*62 is stationed in Scotland and serving as a 
Navy chaplain to U.S. Navy personnel and 
their families. 





Work horse at the White House 


Staff aide wants no regrets for the future 





Jimmy Carter is the first person to report for work in the 
West Wing of the White House every morning. David 
Rubenstein is often the second. But when Carter calls it 
quits about sixteen hours later, Rubenstein ’70 is usually 
still toiling in his cramped second-floor office. He rarely 
leaves before 11 o’clock at night, even on weekends, 
and he frequently stays as late as 2 in the morning. He 
has not taken a single day off—including holidays— 
since the Democratic convention a year and a half ago, 
and he insists, quite convincingly, that ‘‘if I took a 
vacation I wouldn’t enjoy it very much.” 

Rubenstein takes a lot of teasing for his workaholic 
habits. ‘“‘Always working late is the first sign of an 
embezzler,’’ jokes a colleague. But Rubenstein is one of 
Carter’s most effective aides. As one of two deputies to 
domestic-policy adviser Stuart Eizenstat, Rubenstein 


reads staff memos in the wee hours on domestic problems’ 


ranging from tax reform to national health insurance— 
and many of the policy recommendations that go to 
Carter with Eizenstat’s initials are actually written by 
Rubenstein. “‘I try not to handle anything without having 
David’s recommendations first,’ says Eizenstat. Before 
every Presidential press conference, Rubenstein works 
after midnight trying to dope out reporters’ questions 
and suggest answers. 

A 28-year-old bachelor who earns $48,500 a year, 
Rubenstein doesn’t own a car (‘‘they’re too expensive’’) 
and lives in a furnished efficiency apartment four blocks 
from the White House. He skips breakfast, walks to 


work, eats lunch in the West Wing mess, and usually 
dines on yogurt and crackers from a White House 
vending machine. “‘Machine food,”’ he insists, “‘is 
underrated.’’ White House cleaning women grumble that 
he’s not out of the office long enough for them to dust. 
And once, when he tried to leave earlier than some 
co-workers, he was teased so much that he burrowed 
back into his office. 

As the only child of a government worker, Rubenstein 
grew up in Baltimore determined to be a White House 
staff assistant. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Duke 
University, he was on the law review at the University 
of Chicago Law School, then joined the New York firm 
of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison “‘because it 
was political, Democratic and liberal.’ Theodore 
Sorensen, a partner in the law firm, recommended 
Rubenstein to Eizenstat, and the two men have become 
almost interchangeable in their navy pinstripe suits. 
‘‘They’re like bookends,’ says one aide—and Carter - 
himself often mistakes Rubenstein for Eizenstat on the 
phone. 

Why does he work so hard? “‘My feeling is that you 
work at the White House a very short time,” he says, 
‘‘and I don’t want to be in a position several years from 
now of regretting not having done as much as possible to 
have a role in shaping policy.”’ Jimmy Carter could not 
have explained his own habits any better. 


Copyright 1978 by Newsweek, Inc. All rights reserved. 
Reprinted by permission. 


The black church 


The ‘‘faces’’ of the black church will be 
studied by Duke religion professor C. 
Eric Lincoln, who will emerge from his 
two-year study with a single, compre- 
hensive volume dealing with the black 
church’s social history, music and ritual, 
the role of the black preacher and other 
aspects. Lincoln, author of ‘‘The Black 
Experience in Religion”’ and editor of 
the C. Eric Lincoln Series on black 
religion, says he and the researchers and 
writers under him will study ‘‘the faces 
of the black church-by denomination, 
sect and cult, and in doing a demographic 
study of the black church membership 
and making a prognosis for the church’s 
future in America.” 


James L. Derby C.E. °63 and Sara Jean 

(S.J.) Gillespie Derby “65 are living in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, where he is general manager of 
CBI Construcoes Ltda., the Brazilian 
subsidiary of Chicago Bridge and Iron Co. 


Mercer Hicks III 63 is an investment banker 
with E. F. Hutton & Co., Charlotte. He is 
married and has a two-year-old daughter. 


David E. Ward, Jr., 63, an attorney in Tampa, 
Fla., has been reelected to the board of 
directors of the American Judicature Society. 
A past recipient of the Tampa Jaycees 
Distinguished Service Award, Mr. Ward was 
named one of Florida’s five outstanding young 
men by the Florida Jaycees this year. 


Linda L. Coleman ‘65, who graduated from 
JEFFERSON Medical College, Philadelphia, in 
1969, is presently a practicing board certified 
radiologist and assistant professor of radiology 
at the Penn State University Medical School 
and Hospital, Hershey. She is also the mother 
of two children and the wife of Dr. John A. 
Clement. 


Ray C. Purdom ‘65 is on sabbatical leave 
from Kentucky Wesleyan College and is a 
research associate in medical physics at the 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine. 


James H. Brindle 66 and Besse Moorhead 
Brindle ‘69 are living in Springfield, Va., 
where he is with the U.S. Army Night Vision 
Laboratory. They would welcome friends 
traveling through the area. 


Charles H. Rogers E.E. '66 has been with 
Corning Glass Works since 1970 when he 
received the Ph.D. from Stanford. Currently 
he is manager of applied instrument research 
for medical products in Corning, N.Y. His 
wife, Judy Twomey Rogers B.S.N. °67, in 
addition to caring for three active boys, is 
Setting up childbirth and parenting classes and 
working with child abuse groups in Corning. 


Molly Dubois Brining (Mrs. David R.) °67, 

her banker husband and their two-year old 
daughter, Margaret Withrow, live in St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Jane Champion Clarke 67, who has the J.D. 
degree from St. Louis University school of 


Solar short-change 


President Carter’s proposed energy plan 
short-changes solar energy technology, 
says a Duke engineering professor. Dr. 
Devendra P. Garg, speaking at the 
biennial meeting of the International 
Solar Energy Society in New Delhi, 
India, said the President’s plan does not 
provide enough ‘‘direct assistance to 
manufacturers”’ to encourage them to 
develop and market solar energy 
equipment. He also said the plan isn’t 
specific enough about the kinds of 
equipment needed for residential 
purposes. Garg said the solar energy 
industry in the United States sold and 
installed $60 million worth of equipment 
in 1976 and is doubling in size every 
nine months as the public becomes 
more interested in solar energy. 
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law, is an assistant professor on the faculty of 
that school. William L. Clarke ‘67 is a pediatric 
endocrinologist doing research in diabetes at St. 
Louis Children’s Hospital. 


Tom Connelly, Jr., M.H.A. °67 completed the 
Ed.D. degree at the University of Kentucky 
last August. He, his wife and their three 
children live in Lexington, Ky., where he is the 
director of the office of special programs in the 
College of Allied Health Professions of the 
University of Kentucky. 


Nancy Jo Garside Davenport B.S.N. ‘67, 
M.S.N. °69, completed a Ph.D. in physiology 
at George Washington University last 
September and began a postdoctoral fellowship 
at National Institutes of Health, National 
Heart, Lung & Blood Institute, cardiology 
branch, in January. Her husband, James P. 
Davenport ‘66, J.D. '69, has his own law firm 
in Washington, D.C., and they reside with their 
four sons in Chevy Chase, Md. 


Jerry B. Lincocum Ph.D. °67 has been 
promoted to the rank of professor of English 
at Austin College , Sherman, Tex., where he has 
been for the past ten years. Beginning in 
January 1978 he will be in Ireland for a study 
leave, preparing to teach an Irish studies 
course. 


Susan Vandale Palomeque (Mrs. Neptali A.) 
‘67 has the A.M. degree in anthropology from 
the University of North Carolina and is a 
candidate for the Ph.D. in health education at 
the School of Public Health at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Presently she 
is an assistant professor in the department of 
general medicine in the faculty of medicine at 
the National University of Mexico, Mexico 
City. 


Michael G. Barbour Ph.D. °68, a professor of 
botany at the University of California at Davis, 
is coeditor of ‘Terrestrial Vegetation of 
California’’ published by John Wiley & Sons. 


Samuel E. Roberson '68 became pastor of 
Carpinteria Community Church, Carpinteria, 
Calif., in March 1977. Previously he was 
associate pastor of United Presbyterian 
Community Church, Pleasanton. His wife, the 
former Whitney Wherrett ’69, has been elected 
to a second term on the United Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Church’s committee on discipleship 
and worship. 


Robert F. Sikora 68 of Coram, N.Y.., initiated 
and is president of his own business, Munistat 
Services, Inc., a municipal finance advisory 
service. He is married and the father of three 
children. 


Mark Wasserman ‘68 and Marlie Parker 
Wasserman °69 are residents of Chicago. An 
assistant professor of history at Northern 
Illinois University for 1976-77, Mr. Wasserman 
has a Tinker Foundation Post-Doctoral 
Fellowship for research in Mexico for 1977-78. 
Mrs. Wasserman is an editor at the University of 
Chicago Press. 


Sharon L. Bonney E.E. ’69 graduated from 
Yale University Medical School in May 1976 
and is a resident in internal medicine at Temple 
University Hospital, Philadelphia. 


John D. Englar ‘69, J.D. °72, and Susan 
Talbot Englar J.D. °73 completed a year in 
Paris and returned to New York City before 
Christmas. He is an attorney in the Paris office 
of the New York law firm of Davis, Polk & 
Wardwell. 


Anne-Marie Dickinson Garrison (Mrs. Gary 
L.) °69 of Fredericksburg, Va., is still teaching 
and department chairman at Stafford Middle 
School. 


Frederic M. Ramsey ‘69 completed a 
residency and fellowship in anesthesia at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, and 
joined its staff on Sept. 1. 


William A. Simon III '69, an attorney in New 
Y ork City, has joined the firm of Landis, 
Tucker and Gellman. : 


MARRIAGES: Grace M. Osgood '61 to Jay 
Donaldson Austin in May 1976. Residence: 
Nashville, Tenn. . . . Robert S. Rankin, Jr., 
62, LL.B. °65 to Elizabeth P. Valliant on May 
14. Residence: Salisbury, N.C. .. . James B. 
Pignona, Jr., ‘65 to Chris Bachand on March 
11. Residence: St. Albans, Vt. . . . Robert K. 
Smith °66 to Martha Montague Wiison °67, 
M.Div. ’70, on Aug. 20. Residence: Durham. 
John T. Alden, Jr., 67 to Gail Gibson on April 
2. Residence: Indianapolis, Ind. . . . Alice C. 
Blackmore '69 to James B. Hicks on April 16. 
Residence: New York City. 


ADOPTED: Second child, a son, by Susan 
Duncan Eure (Mrs. C. Allan) °65 and Mr. 
Eure, Raleigh, N.C., in June 1976. Named 
Charles Duncan. Second child and first 
daughter by Dr. Jay L. Lukins '65 and Joan 
Carew Lukins ‘66, Danville, Ky., on May 27. 
Named Katherine Rebecca. . . . First child and 
son by Jane Champion Clarke °67 and William 
L. Clarke °67, University City, Mo., born 
Nov. 19, 1976. Named William Linus. 


BIRTHS: Fourth daughter to Lola Lee 
Anderson Hunt (Mrs. Richard E.) B.S.N. °60 
and Mr. Hunt, Silver Spring, Md., on March 
17, 1976. Named Jennifer Lynn. A daughter to 
Nancy Fennell Matheson (Mrs. Carl L.) 60 
and Mr. Matheson, Hickory, N.C., on Sept. 
24. Named Julia Elizabeth. First child and son 
to William S. McLean LL.B. '60 and Gail 
Singletary McLean °68, Lumberton, N.C., on 
March 26. Named Dalton Singletary. Second 
daughter to Anthony L. Thebaut '60 and Mrs. 
Thebaut, Lake Park, Fla., on April 28. Named 
Shannon Elizabeth. . . . First child and son to 
James L. Derby C.E. °63 and Sara Jean (S.J.) 
Gillespie Derby °65, Sao Paulo, Brazil, on 
Jan. 17, 1977. Named William Landon. First 
child and son to Barbara Binning Torbert 
(Mrs. Eugene C.) '63 and Mr. Torbert, 
Laurinburg, N.C., on Oct. 9, 1976. Named 
Benjamin Charles. . . . First child and daughter 
to Martin D. Altmaier °64 and Mrs. Altmaier, 
Newark, Ohio, on Aug. 20, 1976. Named Ann 
Louise. Second child and first son to Paul A. 
Finch °64 and Mrs. Finch, Greensboro, N.C., 


on April 14. Named Paul Andrews II. Fourth 
child and second son to Jennifer Gummey 
Gajdalo (Mrs. Steven) B.S.N. °64 and Mr. ; 
Gajdalo, Cherry Hill, N.J., on Sept. 27, 1976. ] 
Named Benjamin. First child and son to 
Frank L. Harrison, Jr., '64, M.D. 68, and Mrs. 
Harrison, Fairmont, W.Va., on July 30. 
Named Mark Late. Second son to Dr. Richard 
E. Katholi °64 and Mrs. Katholi, Birmingham, 
Ala., on April 10. Named Benjamin Robinson. 
Third child and first daughter to Jack C. 
Rubenstein °64 and Mrs. Rubenstein, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 11, 1976. .. . First 
child and daughter to John A. (Jack) Abbott 
III °65 and Mrs. Abbott, Hagerstown, Md., on 
Sept. 6. Named Emily Ailene. Second child 
and first son to Richard C. Lam °65 and Mrs. 
Lam, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Dec. 6, 1976. Named 
Davis Forrester. Second son to James F. 
McCarthy ‘65 and Mrs. McCarthy, Norristown, 
Pa., on Dec. 15, 1976. Named Michael. Third 
son to Barbara Morgan Nesbitt (Mrs. Charles 
E.) °65 and Mr. Nesbitt, Asheville, N.C., on 
June 24. Named Andrew Lamberson. Third 
child, a son, to Dr. Ray C. Purdom °65 and 
Mrs. Purdom, Owensboro, Ky., on July 2. 
Named Clayton Caldwell. . . . Second son to 
Martha Dantzler Ballenger 66 and James C. 
Ballenger M.D. '70, Bethesda, Md., on April 
4. Named Matthew Thomas. Second son to Dr. 
William M. Blackshear, Jr., °66 and Mrs. 
Blackshear, Bellevue, Wash., on May 5, 1976. 
Named Matthew Thomas. First child and son 
to James H. Brindle 66 and Besse Moorhead 
Brindle 69, Springfield, Va., on Aug. 11. 


——_— SEE SS —————————————— 
“We are blessed with a number of rich, fertile imaginations. Thanks to 
The Archive for letting us delight in them.” 
—Prof. John Clum 


The Chronicle, Dec. 10, 1971 


“(The Archive] is about the best publication on the Duke campus. 
[It] has the best, takes the best and gives the best.” 
—The Chanticleer, 1954 


“cc 


... The Archive is a pleasure to read...It gives telling evidence 


of a rich creative life in our own community.” 
—Prof. Clyde de L. Ryals 


The Chronicle, Feb. 10, 1976 


Funding Shortage Hinders Archive 


—headline, page 1 


The Chronicle, Oct. 27, 1977 





The nation’s second oldest student magazine, The Archive, has taken on 
many forms of expression: historical, features, humorous, literary. During 
most of its 91-year life, it has generally been considéred as one of the best, 
if not the best, publication at Duke. Unfortunately, due to increasing costs 
and decreasing subsidies, circulation has been reduced to the point where 
only a few enthusiasts can enjoy The Archive. 


To help assure the magazine of a larger readership with continuing high 
quality, The Archive is being offered to Duke alumni, faculty, and staff for 


the first time. 


Be A Patron of The Archive 


Patrons of The Archive will be acknowledged in a separate section of 


this spring’s edition. 


Please take the time to fill in and return the coupon below. 
Coupons must be received no later than March 1, 1978. 


Le 
MPT 62 ah SaaS PPPS aaa 


My Archive is to be sent to: 


Name 
Address 
City. 
0 Alumnus O Staff 
Class of Dept. 


Attach check or money order for $15.00 and mail to: 


Patrons of The Archive 
P.O. Box 4665, D.S. 
Durhan, N.C. 27706 





State Zip 
O Faculty 
Dept. 
—T ky; 
— Fe oe SD 












































_A Western Union operator named Lucille Lipps warbled 
the world’s first Singing Telegram on July 28, 1933. 
Lipps made history by singing ‘‘Happy Birthday”’ to the 
_ popular crooner, Rudy Vallee. Understandably puzzled, 
the singer didn’t know if the melodic message was 
coming from the tables down at Morey’s, the place where 
Louis dwells or perhaps the dear old temple they loved 
_ so well—locations he made famous in his ‘‘Whippenpoof 
_ Song.”’ 

_ The instigator was actually George V. Oslin ’19, 

_ director of public relations for Western Union. Oslin had 
_ chosen Vallee, then tremendously popular, to reap 

_ publicity for a gimmick to help stave off bankruptcy for 
_ the imperiled Western Union company. 

Oslin lives in retirement at Delray Beach, Florida, 

| where he is on the verge of completing a 1,400-page 

| manuscript on the impact of rapid communications on 

_ American history. Despite two strokes within the last 





Reached just as he is preparing for a swim, he is glad to 

| talk about his brainchild, but first he speaks of a long 

| ago near-disaster when he was a student on East Campus. 
He says: 

“I would lie in my bed in Jarvis Dori every night and 

_ I would hear the tramp! tramp! tramp! of them taking the 
dead boys out.” 

| Trinity College students were being felled by 1918's 

' killer epidemic of influenza as Oslin lay in bed 

| recuperating from an operation to remove a piece of steel 

| that had become lodged in his head in an accident at the 

Newport News shipyards. Oslin, like other students, was 

| lending a hand with the round-the-clock work for World 
War I. 

The influenza epidemic had turned Oslin’s intended 

refuge, Jarvis Dormitory, into a treacherous place. He 

recalls, ‘‘I was so sick I heard the bells of heaven ringing. 

I remember my roommate Jarrett said to me, ‘George, 

we're all going to die here unless we get out. Do you 

have someone who can come get us?’ ’’ Happily, Oslin 

did. He sent word to an uncle back home in West Point, 

_ Georgia, and the uncle, a physician, came to the rescue. 


thrive and invent the Singing Telegram. 

The aftereffects of his injury and operation kept Oslin 
from graduating with the class of 1919, but journalism, 
which he took up in West Point while recuperating, 
opened up widening paths for him. After doing graduate 
| work at Columbia University, he spent eight and a half 
| years writing for the Newark Ledger and the Newark 
Evening News. His byline caught the eye of Western 
Union president Newcomb Carlton, who dispatched an 
aide across the Hudson River to hire Oslin as Western 
Union’s first public relations man. 

It seems incredible, from the vantage point of 1978 
when puffery reigns everywhere, that a company the size 














year, he remains the hard worker he has been all his life. . 


Oslin was nursed back to health and went on to survive, | 





of Western Union—70,000 workers and 25,000 offices— 
did not have a public relations staff. But Oslin was the 
first. So he moved across the river to New York City and 
Western Union—just in time for the stock market crash 
of 1929. Four years later, he found himself staring out of 
his office window and wondering how to deal with the 
problems facing him and his company. 

The central problem went back to the ‘‘Great War,”’ 
which Oslin missed. Americans grew to hate the sight of a 
telegram during World War 1. Thousands on thousands of 
mothers, fathers, wives had opened the door to a Western 
Union boy to receive a yellow piece of paper whose 
message began: ‘‘Greetings. The War Department 
regrets to inform you... .”’ That your loved one had 
died in Verdun or along the Somme or in Chateau-Thierry. 
Americans had grown to fear and hate the telegram as 
they did the sound of those fateful names. 

“The war had a helluva blockbuster effect,’’ Oslin 
recalls. ‘‘We were losing a million dollars a month and 
back then even $100,000 was pure gold. We were sending 
money by messengers on trains from town to town, 








moving cash around, so that the local offices could cash 
money orders. People had stopped sending congratulatory 
messages.” 

What to do? Oslin asked himself, ‘‘What kind of 
telegram could there be that would be novel and amusing 
enough to convince millions that sending and receiving 
telegrams could be fun? Suddenly an idea struck me: 
Nobody had ever sent a telegram in song. But how 
could it be started and made popular?”’ 

Obviously Oslin’s gimmick needed a famous person 
as a launching pad. The date was July 27, 1933. His 
reference books showed the next day was Vallee’s 32nd 
birthday: The rest was boffo business for the Singing 
Telegram and Western Union. 

At a time when bankers were selling apples, 
Americans took to singing their way through the debacle 
with the help of Oslin’s musical telegram. A New York 
messenger named Donald Boucher sang like Donald 
Duck. Birthday greetings to a dog named Ginger were 
sung by Miss Jane Quigley in Denver. Mrs. Eileen 
Dubravic sang 40 Valentine’s Day messages in one night. 

“It was a wacky, zany musical spree,’ says Oslin, 
who admits, ‘‘I invented the Singing Telegram for one 
reason: money. And I believe it did help the company 
considerably. It was satisfying. It gave people a lot of 
pleasure, and probably no other damn idea ever received 
so much publicity.”’ Oslin retired in 1964 and received his 
first and only Singing Telegram from ‘“‘the boys at the 
Associated Press.” 

He regrets not getting overseas in World War I and 
he isn’t particularly pleased with the aftereffects of his 
strokes, which he says have left him sounding to himself 
as if “I’m talking from the bottom of a well,” but 
otherwise George Oslin has no bones to pick with his life: 

“It’s been a good life, a damn good life. I always 
entertained royally. I had virtually an unlimited expense 
account and not a major city did I go to that I didn’t 
entertain the press royally. When I was a boy I was 
introduced to President Taft and I met ten presidents in 
my lifetime. FDR was my favorite. He would say, 
‘George, you see all the trouble I put myself through so 
you can get a little publicity?’ Mrs. Roosevelt tried to 
get me to square dance in the White House one time. ‘No, 
no, no!’ I said. But she got me up and two hours later, 
my tail was dragging but she was going strong.” 

When World War II came, says Oslin, *“The 
messenger boys changed their Western Union uniforms 
for khaki and went off to fight. When they came back 
they were too old to be messengers, too experienced.” 
After the war, problems with union pay scales, Western 
Union’s decreasing number of local offices and perhaps 
(although Oslin doesn’t say this) time’s inroads into the 
novelty of the idea all combined to put an end to the 
singing. Western Union canceled the Singing Telegram 
service in 1971. 
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| Named Jeffrey Moorhead. Third daughter to 
| Elease Latimer Kearns 66 and Peter F. 
_ Kearns J.D. 68, North Hampton, N.H., on 
Jan. 31, 1977. Named Meg Latimer. A son to 
| Brenda Abercrombie Ledet (Mrs. James P.) 
| °66 and Mr. Ledet, Houston, Tex., on Jan. 27, 
- 1977. Named David Paul. . . . Second child 
and first daughter to Patricia Maloney Alt 
(Mrs. Walter) °67 and Mr. Alt, Baltimore, Md., 
on Aug. 12. Named Emily Johanna. First child 
and daughter to Mary (Marty) Brown Caldwell 
(Mrs. William) °67 and Mr. Caldwell, Fairfax, 
Va., on Aug. 8. Named Whitney Brown. 
Second child and first daughter to Dr. Michael 
K. Hale ’67 and Mrs. Hale, Hialeah, Fla., 
on Nov. 2, 1976. Named Kimberly Dawn. First 
child and son to Patricia Anne Roberts Lee 
(Mrs. J. Whitfield, Jr.) °67 and Mr. Lee, 
Marietta, Ga. Named Justin Whitfield. First 
child and daughter to Bruce W. Menning 
A.M. ’67, Ph.D. 72, and Margaret Rousnar 
_ Menning M.A.T. 68, Oxford, Ohio, on Feb. 
10. Named Anitra Alexandra. . . . Second 
daughter to Dr. Frederick A. Berger ’68 and 
Mrs. Berger, Franklin, N.C., on Sept. 17. 


Named Amy Caroline. First child and 


daughter to Wyatt L. Brown, Jr., 68 and Mrs. 


Brown, Panama City, Fla., on June 12. Named 
Melinda Beth. Third child and second son to 
Mary Hill Finger (Mrs. J. Michael) ’68 and 
Mr. Finger, Arlington, Va., on Jan. 8, 1977. 
Named Stephen Reily. Second child and first 
daughter to Peggy Screws Leonard (Mrs. 
MICHAEL L.) ’68 and Mr. Leonard, Country 
Club Hills, Ill., on Aug. 6. Named Carlie 
Eugenia (Genie). Second child and first son to 
Lee D. Petty, Jr., C.E. ’68 and Mrs. Petty, 
Greenville, S.C., on Jan. 20, 1976. Named 
Bradley Davis. Second daughter to Samuel E. 
Roberson °68 and Whitney Wherrett 

Roberson °69, Carpinteria, Calif., on July 30, 
1976. Named Rebecca Anne. A daughter to 


’ Richard A. Van Dusen ’68 and Mauryne 


Caine Van Dusen 770, Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
Feb. 3, 1977. Named Leigh Patricia. Second 
child and first son to Capt. William H. G. 
Wheeler E.E. 68 and Edyth James Wheeler 
69, Fairfax, Va., on Aug. 27. Named Henry 
Glasson. . . . First son to Linda Wagner 
Craig B.S.N. ’69 and Mr. Craig, Franklin, 


N.Y., on June 23. Named John William. 
Second son to Lucy Hanson Harwood ’69 
and Richard S. Harwood J.D. ’71, Colorado 


‘Springs, Colo., on April 16. Named Andrew 


Soper. A daughter to Frederick E. Henry III 
69, J.D. ’72, and Mrs. Henry, Chicago, III., 
on April 25. Named Christine Roberta. Third 
daughter to Dr. Darlene Brown Litton and Dr. 
Litton.’69, Big Stone Gap, Va., on July 20. 
Named Katherine Ann. Second child and first 
son to Laurence L. Osterwise ‘69 and Mrs. 
Osterwise, Apalachin, N.Y., on Feb. 19, 
1977. Named Jeffrey. Second child, a son, 

to Frederic M. Ramsey '69 and Ruth 

Anne Lamb Ramsey °72, Winchester, Mass., 
on Dec. 13, 1976. Named Derek Scott. First 
child and daughter to Lynn Holzapple 

Sterner (Mrs. Keith E.) 69 and Dr. Sterner, 
Ionia, Mich., on Jan. 7, 1977. Named Kimberly 
Lynn. 


°70s 


K. Kent Batty ’70 received the M.S. in judicial 


administration from the University of Denver 
college of law in September 1976. Currently he 
is Statistical information officer for the Kansas 
Unified Judicial Department and is living in 
Topeka. 


Robert B. Behringer °70 was appointed an 
assistant professor of physics at Wesleyan 
University, Middlefield, Conn., effective July 
L977: 


Wyndol C. Furman °70, a Ph.D. graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, joined the 
department of psychology at the University of 
Denver this fall. 


Sallie E. Hildebrandt '70 of Escondido, Calif., 
received an M.A. in human behavior from 
United States International University at'San 
Diego in June and is continuing work for a 
doctorate in professional psychology. She has a 
private practice in career counseling in San 
Diego. 

Robert L. Luty ’70 has been employed by the 
law firm of Hecker & Kenealy, Hollywood, 
Calif., since December 1973. 


rs 


Harry X. Cashin Il °71, Amy Fuller Cashin 
72 and their two-year old son live in 
Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Cashin is manager in the 
audit department for Haskins & Sells, C.P.A., 
in New Haven. 


Charles G. Sandell C.E. ‘71, a lieutenant in the 
Naval Reserve, received the M.S. degree in 
chemical engineering in August from Clemson 
University. He is currently a student in the 
dental school of the Medical University of 
South Carolina, Charleston. 


Barry L. Silverman °71, who completed his 
residency in psychiatry at Barnes Hospital and 
Washington University School of Medicine in 
St. Louis on June 30, is a staff psychiatrist 
with the Southern California Permanente 
Medical Group, Lomita, Calif. 


Thomas S. Griggs ‘72 is in practice as a 


marriage, family and child counselor in the San 
Francisco area, after two years at Duke 
Divinity School and completing an A.M, in 
psychotherapy and social change in 1975 from 
Southeast Institute in Chapel Hill, a joint 
program with Lone Mountain College of San 
Francisco. He lives in Oakland. 


Cathy Jones Helms ‘72, M.M. ‘77 and David 
A. Helms Ph.D. ‘77 moved in September to 
Germany where he has an Alexander von 
Humboldt Fellowship to do research in 
microwave spectroscopy. Cathy, who has been 
a programmer analyst with GTE Data Services 
for the past four years, hopes to continue 

her work in data processing. 


John A. Howell *72, J.D. ‘75, is a lieutenant 

in the Judge Advocate General's Corps of the 
U.S. Navy and is assigned to the administrative 
law division of the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General in Washington, D.C. He isa 
member of the bars of Virginia and the District 
of Columbia and is studying for an LL.M. in 
administrative law at George Washington 
University. He also plays in two jazz 
ensembles. 


Stephen J. Nassof ‘72 is a staff dentist in the 
U.S. Public Health Service stationed at the 
Indian Health Service Hospital in Zuni, N.M. 


Robert A. Shaw °72, M.D. °76, is a resident in 
internal medicine at Ohio State University 


Hospital, while his wife, Jon Ward Shaw *72, 
is attending graduate school in music at Ohio 
State. 


John Blount ‘73 left the Air Force in January 
1977, received the M.B.A. degree from the 
University of North Dakota in August of that 
year, and is presently enrolled at the Medical 
College of Virginia, working on a master’s in 
hospital administration. He lives in Richmond. 


Martha L. Gay °73 will receive the M.D. 
degree from Northwestern University Medical 
School in June 1978. 


Bob MacBryan Green °73, a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee College of Medicine, 
participated in the World Congress of 
Psychiatry in Honolulu, T.H., as a 
representative of the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine in Winston-Salem, N.C., where he is 
currently a resident in psychiatry. 


James G. Hamilton ‘73, a sophomore in the 
College of Medicine, is this year’s recipient of 
the J. J. Cleckley Award in psychiatry at the 
Medical University of South Carolina. 


Jesse Calvin Pittard °73, an M.D. graduate of 
UNC-CH in June, has an appointment 

as house officer in family medicine at North 
Carolina Baptist Hospital, Winston-Salem. 


Celia Allman Roady '73, J.D. '76, is a tax 
lawyer with Ginsburg, Feldman and Biess, and 
Stephen E. Roady J.D. °76 is with the law firm 
of Duncan, Brown, Weinberg & Palmer, both 
in Washington, D.C. 


Steven E. Schmidt J.D. °73 is assistant general 
counsel in the law department for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. He is married and has one 
daughter. 


John Vernon °73 is working at Guest Quarters 
in Atlanta, Ga. Michele Ruddy Vernon °73 is 
trying to finish work on her master’s degree in 
product design at N.C.S.U. school of design in 
Raleigh as soon as possible. They write “‘living 
400 miles apart is the pits and we are looking 
forward to becoming less intimate with RDU 
and Atlanta airports in the spring.”’ 


Kathryn Heidlebaugh Wallace ’73 and Max 
Nowak Wallace °74 are living in Fort 


Lauderdale, Fla. Max, who received the J.D. 
degree from the University of Florida Law 
School in March, 1977, is associated with the 
law firm of English, McCaughan and O'Bryan. 
Katie is “‘playing tennis, going to the beach and 
leading a degenerate life as a housewife!”’ 


Donald F. Hull Ill '74 received the Henry 
Strong Denison Award for medical research in 
1977 to support his research on platelet sizing 
with Dr. Jack Levin of the hematology division, 
department of medicine, Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine. 


Catherine Jacobs Knowlden ‘74 is secretary to 
the vice-president of Quail Lodge in Carmel, 
Calif., and her husband, a graduate of the 
University of California at Berkeley, is a 
P.G.A. pro who is the managing professional 
at Old Del Monte golf course in Monterey. 


Christopher C. North '74, a graduate of 
Washington and Lee University law school, is 
an attorney with the firm of Maloney, Yeatts, 
Balfour, Ayers & Barr in Richmond, Va. His 
wife, Missy Wilson North °75, is curator of the 
Mansion-Museum at Maymont Park, also in 
Richmond. . 


John A. Rockwell °74 writes that he and Sarah 
Uihlein were married ‘tway back on Feb. 1, 
1975, and settled in Norfolk at the pleasure of 
the Navy. They expect to emerge again into the 
real world in May 1978."" 


Ken Allen Shifrin °74 of Silver Spring, Md., 
associate principal trombone with the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, expected to join the 
Stuttgart Radio Orchestra in Germany during 
the fall. : 


Jerome R. (Jerry) Smith '74 has completed 
Emory University school of law and is a 
member of the state bar of Georgia. At Emory 
he was notes and comments editor of the 
Emory Law Journal and was elected to the 
Order of the Coif. He is presently working 

for the San Francisco law firm of Morrison 
and Foerster and is anxiously awaiting the 
results of the California bar exam. 


Harold E. Stine, Jr., Lt. (j.g.) 74 and Gineen 
Ord Stine B.S.N. °74 have moved from 
Charleston, S.C., to Milwaukee, Wis., where 
he is a Navy ROTC instructor at Marquette 


University. Gineen is a public health nurse for 
the Milwaukee city health department. 


Michael I. Bomgardner ‘75 is a buyer in 
sporting goods for Sanger Harris in Dallas, 
Tex., where Andrea L. Hammerschmidt °75 
is a financial analyst. 


Ginny Versagli Herndon '75 and Randolph 

K. (Randy) Herndon '75 have relocated in 
Wilmington, Del., from Westchester Co., N.Y. 
Prior to entering Delaware law school in 
August, Randy was employed by Pfizer, Inc., 
of New York. Ginny, who received her 
master’s in rehabilitation counseling from 
Pennsylvania State University, has joined the 
staff of the Vocational Research Institute of the 
Jewish Employment Vocational Services 
(JEVS) of Philadelphia, as a work sample 
specialist. 


Warren Levinson °75, who has been with 
WCHL Radio, Chapel Hill, since graduation, 
became news director of WBLG Radio, 
Lexington, Ky., on Oct. 1. 


Bruce H. Luehrs ‘75 of Evanston, IIl., 
obtained an M.B.A. degree from Northwestern 
last June and is working for Continental 
Illinois Bank in the commercial lending 
department, after serving 90 days active duty 
with the Air Force. His wife, also an M.B.A. 
graduate of Northwestern, is an auditor for 
Ernst & Ernst. 


Linda C. Markus '75 received the M.A. in 
international economics with distinction from 
the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies and is currently employed 
by ICF, a consulting firm in Washington, 
D.C. 


William T. Maxwell, Jr., °75 is in his second 
year at Memphis State Law School, Memphis, 
Tenn. He is also playing the cello in the 
Memphis Symphony Orchestra. 


Stephen A. Yoder ‘75 and his wife will 

receive the J.D. degree from Northwestern 
University School of Law in May, 1978, and 
will practice law in Pittsburgh after graduation. 


Gail Coleman 76 is working at the Texas 
Commerce Bank, Garland, a suburb of Dallas, 
until September, 1978, when she will enter the 
graduate school of business at Harvard. 








Spring Extravaganza 


Saturday, April 15—Cameron Indoor Stadium 


* Free football clinic, 10 a.m., featuring former Duke stars and pros 


* Dollar Luncheon, noon, Cameron Indoor Stadium 
* Spring Blue-White Football Game, 1:30 p.m., Wallace Wade Stadium. 


; 


For information call or write: 


Johnny Moore 
Promotion Department 
Cameron Indoor Stadium 
Duke University 

Durham, NC 27701 


919/688-3431 


Spring Extravaganza 








© will attend football clinic 

O will attend Dollar Luncheon (pay at door) 

O will attend Blue-White Game—please send me tickets 
at NO CHARGE. 

Name 

Street 

City State Zip 


At the gate, there will be a $2 admission charge for the game which will go to 
charity—but no charge if you get tickets.ahead of time. 


Mail coupon to: Johnny Moore, Promotion Dept., Cameron Indoor 
Stadium, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706 
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JOURNAL OF REHEARSALS 


A MEMOIR BY 


WALLACE FOV LIE 


One of Duke’s most outstanding teachers, also a writer and 
critic whose work has been called “‘the best criticism of 
contemporary French literature now being written in Amer- 
ica,” has published his memoirs. “This book offers a glimpse 
into the kind of approach to life, the attitude toward ideas, 
the concern with study, which go into, but lie behind the 
scholarly life. Wallace Fowlie gives the history of the prepara- 
tion of the heart and mind which make the scholar. Many 
novelists have written about their own histories, and even 
about the creative process. Seldom has this been done by a 
scholar of Professor Fowlie’s stature.”” Jay Martin 


“Wallace Fowlie is a humanist who gratefully affirms the role 
of his bi-lingual literary university, and esthetic experience in 
shaping his world, a world of high and exigent values. We 
surely need te be reminded, as he reminds us, that art and 
literature can shape and satisfy a sensibility.”’ Germaine Bree 


$12.75 


SPECIAL OFFER: Persons ordering with this coupon and 
enclosing payment will receive a 10% discount, and all post- 
age and handling charges will be borne by the Publisher. 
North Carolina residents, add 4% sales tax. 


Please send me ___ copies of JOURNAL OF REHEARSALS, 
A Memoir by Wallace Fowlie ($12.75 a copy, less 10% when 
check accompanies order, plus 4% sales tax for North Caro- 
lina residents). 





name 





address 





city, state, zip code 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 


= 
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E. Philip Mosley, Jr., B.S.E. ’76 is with the 
Trane Company’s commercial air conditioning 
division in Charlotte, N.C. 


Sarah Pigman ’76 is a business office 
supervisor for Southwestern Bell in Dallas, 
Tex. 


Nell Furman Semmens ’76 is the continuity 
director for station WEZL-FM in Charleston, 
S.C. In this capacity she coordinates all 
commercial material for the radio station, 
primarily writing advertising copy. 


R. Jeffrey Smith *76 received the M.S. degree 
in journalism from Columbia University in May 
and spent several months as a free-lance 
writer. As of Sept. | he became a staff 

writer for Science magazine in Washington, 
D.C., covering the Congress and the Food and 
Drug Administration. 


Kathleen M. White ’76 is associated with the 
theatrical agency owned by her family which 
represents actors for television and movies. A 
resident of New York City, she worked last 
year for Abraham & Straus. 


Wendy F. Young °76 received a M:A. degree 
in physical education from the University of 
Florida in June 1977. 


David K. Zwiener °76, who completed the 
masters of management program at North- 
westem in 1977, and his wife, Nancy Burr 
Zwiener °76, are both employed in 
management training programs with Mellon 
Bank, N.A., Pittsburgh. 


MARRIAGES: Karen Lee Andrews °70 to 
John L. Abernethy, Jr., °70 on Aug. 6. 
Residence: Durham. James C. Cox, Jr., ’70 to 
Kaye B. Weaver on Aug. 7. Residence: 
Tallahassee, Fla. Robert L. Luty ’70 to 
Margaret Anne Seehorh on April 17. 
Residence: Manhattan Beach, Calif... . Henry 
R. Derr B.S.E. ’71 to Jeanie Jo Phelps on 
Sept. 12. Residence: Chapel Hill, N.C. Carol 
Christine Stauffer °71 to Gregory W. Sturgeon 
on Oct. 8. Residence: Atlanta. . . . James G. 
Mentzer A.M. ’72 to Sharon D. Baker M.H.A. 
°77 on Oct. 1. Residence: Durham. Stephen J. 
Nassof ’72 to Ronni Nemirow in August 1976. 
Residence: Zuni, N.M. Margaret A. Reed °72 
to William T. Tucker on July 17, 1976. 
Residence: North Little Rock, Ark... . 
Robert B. Brower B.S.E. ’73 to Susan D. 
Skelly on July 16. Residence: Kansas City, Mo. 
Robert E. Freeman ’73 to Maureen Elizabeth 
Wellen on May 29. Residence: Philadelphia. 
Jeffrey W. Holcombe '73 to Dawn Gail 
Thompson on June 26. Residence: South 
Windsor, Conn. William J. Mallon ’73 to Karen 
Kurtz on June 11. Residence: Holliston, Mass. 
Katherine Leu Robinson ’73 to John C. 
Morrison on Sept. 15. Residence: Alexandria, 
Va. Michele Ruddy °73.to John A. Vernon 

*73 on May 28. Residence: Raleigh. Janice E. 
Taylor °73 to Wayne F. Perpall on Aug. 13. 
Residence: Jacksonville, Fla... . Joseph A. 
Florence IV ’74 to Kaye Lee Wood on July 23. 
Residence: Richmond, Va. Catherine Jacobs 
°74 to Kimble C. Knowlden II on July 23. 
Residence: Pacific Grove, Calif. Cris W. Jacobs 
*74 to Karen J. Donahue on June 11. Residence: 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. Jane M. Murphy ’74 to 
Robert Simon on Aug. 6. Residence: Atlanta. 
Paul Crosson Porter ’74 to Jane H. 
MacDonald on Aug. 13. Residence: St. 
Petersburg, Fla. . . . Leigh Mary Ablondi °75 
to Mark Alan Helvie °76 in August. Residence: 
Durham. Floyd (Tripp) Bradd III °75 to Jan 
McNair on July 23. Residence: Norfolk, Va. 
John Paul Edwards, Jr., °75 to Gerry L. 
McRoy on Sept. 1. Residence: Mt. Olive, N.C. 
Henry Thomas Mullins M.S. °75 to Cathryn 
Ruth Newton 76 on Aug. 27. Residence: 
Chapel Hill. Diane W. Peacock °75 to Jeffrey 
C. Carpenter on June 11. Residence: Delray 
Beach, Fla. Sandra L. Rudd M.Ed. ’75 to 
Larry G. Davis on Aug. 6. Residence: 
Roxboro, N.C. David Shutler °75 to Kathryn 
L. Uhler *75 on Aug. 28, 1976. Residence: 
Valdosta, Ga. Margaret Jean Sutherland 
A.M. ’75 to James M. Swafford A.M. 75 on 
June Il. Residence: Durham. Cynthia Ward 
°75 to Clark R. Clipson ’75 on Aug. 13. 
Residence: San Diego, Calif. Stephen A. 
Yoder 75 to Louise Lea Whitney on Sept. 3. 
Residence: Chicago, Ill... . Joseph A. Boulay, 
Jr., °76 to Suzann Marie Carter in June. 
Residence: Glen Burnie, Md. Barbara A. 
Brennan °76 to Lawrence E. May in October 
1976. Residence: Cherry Hill, N.J. Nancy J. 
Burr °76 to David K. Zwiener *76 on June 

25. Residence: Pittsburgh, Pa. Debra A. Gottel 
°76 to Peter G. Renzelman on Aug. \20. 
Residence: Alstead Center, N.H. William R. 
Hamilton °76 to Trilby A. Sigmon on Sept. 

10. Residence: Durham. Gene E. Harkless 


°76 to Sid McQueen-Smith in May. Residence 
Victoria, B.C. Lt. Michael S. Jones '76 to 
Susan C. Harkins on July 16. Residence: 
Enid, Okla. Randi Sue Schafer *76 to Marc W. 
Kruman on Aug. 27. Residence: Detroit. 
Theilene Lee Wright ‘76 to Stuart T. Rolfe 

on Sept. 24. Residence: Redmond, Wash... . 
Anita Carlsen ’77 to John R. Bauer °77 on 
June 4. Residence: Huntsville, Ala. Elizabeth 
H. Dobbin ’77 to James R. Barnes on Sept. 10. 
Residence: Owings Mills, Md. Robert M. 
Nobile B.S.E. ’77 to Mary Ann Riley on Sept. 
17. Residence: Clarksville, Va. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Robert P. 
Behringer ’70 and Sue Ensor Behringer 

72, Middlefield, Conn., on July 29, 1976. 
Named Michael Scott. First child and son to 
LaDane Williamson Bullington °70 and Mr. 
Bullington, Shallotte, N.C., on June 15. Named 
Odell Frasier. Second son to Lt. Douglas D. 
Henry °70 and Mrs. Henry, Middletown, R.I., 
on July 31. Named Christopher Dickinson. 
Second daughter to Trilby Duncan Llewellyn 





plate sale 


Well, why not? Our Wedgwood 
plates with Duke scenes on them 
enjoyed brisk sales before 
Christmas, so we thought: Why 
not give people another good 
excuse to buy a plate? As we 
said before, we are running low 
on plates and will not have more 
made once these are gone. 


As of now, we have blue plates 
in the following scenes—the 
Library and East Duke Building; 
and mulberry plates in the 
Medical School, Kilgo, Library, 
Crowell, Union/Auditorium, East 
Duke, Craven and Washington 
Duke. 


Prices are $6 each; six for $32, 
twelve for $65. Add $1 handling 
for one plate, plus 20 cents for 
each additional plate in the 
order. 


Ma BS eee SS ee ewe 
Add 3% sales tax for all 
North Carolina orders; 
4% in Durham 





Make check payable to 
Department of Alumni Affairs 





Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


Please send me the following plates 


Number. Color Scene 








For further information or to 

place orders write: 

Department of Alumni Affairs 
Duke University 

Durham, N.C. 27706 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY’S 


1978 Basketball Clinic 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


July 9-14 and July 16-21 


Head Coach Bill Foster will coach 
the clinic, assisted by guest 

appearances from Duke basketball 
greats of the past 

















Name 

Address 

Telephone Year of high school graduation 

Height____ Age LD Male 1) Female 
yrs. mos. 

Roommate preference 

July 9-14 O July 16-21 


() Boarding camper ($150) CO) Day camper ($115) 
Nonrefundable deposit of $50 required with each application. Balance to 
be paid upon arrival. 


(J Check enclosed () Money order enclosed 


Mail to: Bill Foster, P.O. Box 4704, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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‘70 and Jonathan F. Llewellyn *70, Savannah, 
Ga., on Dec. 14, 1976. Named Catherine 
Stella. First child and daughter to Dolores 
Wester Shaw (Mrs. George) °70 and Mr. Shaw, 
Doylestown, Pa., on Aug. 5. Named Laura 
Anne. First child and son to Elliott Neal 

Sutta '70 and Mrs. Sutta, Centreville, Va., on 
Sept. |. Named Jensen Wade. . . . First child 
and daughter to Malvin P. Barnes ’71 and 

Iris Murphy Barnes °72, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Named Valerie Michelle. First child and 
daughter to Pamela Barry Bowie '71 and W. 
Keith Bowie Th.M. °73, Auburn, Pa., on Aug. 
31. Named Kristin Leite. First child and 
daughter to Wesley M. Chesson *71 and Janet 
Lemen Chesson B.S.N. °73, Raleigh, N.C., 

on Sept. 3. Named Meredith Marie. A daughter 
to Judith Reagan Craggs B.S.N. ’71 and 
Thomas F. Craggs III *71, Carlsbad, Calif., 

on March 10. Named Reagan Anne. First child 
and daughter to Deborah Horton Fritz ’71 and 
Steven J. Fritz A.M. '71, North Augusta, 
S.C., on July 20. Named Jocelyn Tyler. First 
child and daughter to Linda Hand Hatcher 
(Mrs. Robert M.) ’71 and Dr. Hatcher, Raleigh, 
N.C., on Aug. 18. Named Katherine Edney. 
First children and twin daughters to Margaret 
Torrans Kaluk (Mrs. Nick S., Jr.) 71 and Mr. 
Kaluk, Denver, Colo., on March 30. Named 
Mary Patricia and Jean Elizabeth. A son to 
Susan Pickard Lane (Mrs. James T.) ’71 and 
Mr. Lane, Lake Junaluska, N.C., on June 11. 
Named Thomas Martin. Second daughter to 
Nancy Frees Rosser (Mrs. Thomas J.) B.S.N. 
‘71 and Mr. Rosser, Guadalajara, Mexico, on 
July 28. Named Julie Catherine. First child 
and daughter to Mary Lynn Tapager Wigodsky 
B.S.N.°71 and John D. Wigodsky °71, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., on July 23. Named 
Andrea Lynn... . First child and daughter to 
Molly Barber Barry (Mrs. John M.) °72 and 
Mr. Barry, Lexington, S.C., on Aug. 2. Named 
Susan Christine. Second daughter to William 
D. Needham B.S.E. ’72 and Mrs. Needham, 
Ballston Spa, N.Y., on April 27. Named 
Jessica Madelaine. Second child and first 
daughter to Thomas H. Oxenham III °72 and 
Mrs. Oxenham, Richmond, Va. Named 
Theresa Anne. First child and son to 
Katherine Florini Pettiss °72 and Edmund B. 
Pettiss, Jr., ’73, Hanover Park, IIl., on May 22. 
Named Jason Francis. First child and son 

to Robert A. Shaw ’72, M.D. ’76, and Jon 
Ward Shaw ’72, Columbus, Ohio, on Feb. 16, 
1977. Named Robert Ward. Second daughter to 
Constance Stevenson Witty (Mrs. Thomas 

E., Jr.) B.S.N. ’72 and Dr. Witty, Newport 
News, Va., on Oct. 31, 1976. Named Jill 
Denise. . . . First child and son to Mike 
Boger ’73 and Mrs. Boger, Greensboro, N.C., 
on Sept. 17. Named Ryan Bennett. First child 
and son to Gael Marshall Chaney (Mrs. J. 
Smith, Jr.) ‘73 and Mr. Chaney, Martinsville, 
Va., on Feb. 9, 1977. Named Marshall Groves. 
A son to Amarette Hill Gery (Mrs. Charles 
F.) ’73 and Mr. Gery, Durham, on March 30. 
Named Charles Robert. First child to Carol 
Patton Tift M.S. ’73 and Jerome P. Tift M.D. 
°75, Culver City, Calif., on Jan. 15, 1977. 
Named Jay Harding. . . . First child and 
daughter to Lynn Norsworthy Footit (Mrs. __ 
Tom L.) 74 and Mr. Footit, Billings, Mont., 
on Aug. 17. Named Amy Lynn. A daughter to 
Manfred Rothstein M.D. ’74 and Mrs. 
Rothstein, Durham, on March 16. Named 
Dana Rebekkah. A daughter to Richard M. 
Waugaman M_D. ’74 and Elisabeth P. 
Waugaman Ph.D. ’77, Potomac, Md., on Oct. 
29, 1976. Named Adele Marie. . . . A son to 
William E. Anderson *77 and Mrs. Anderson, 
Raleigh, N.C., on July 16. Named William 
Thaddeus. 


Deaths 


Walter R. Kelly ’23, A.M. °26, B.D. ’28, on 
Sept. 18. Mr. Kelly, a resident of Charlotte, 
had been retired from the Western North 
Carolina Conference of the Methodist Church 
since 1967. Previously he had served pastorates 
in Greensboro, Monroe, High Point, Asheboro, 
Gastonia, Charlotte and Salisbury. Surviving 
are his widow and one son. 


J. Leslie Atkins, Jr., °35 on Oct. 19. Mr. Atkins 
was a resident of Durham and active in 
Democratic and municipal politics. In addition 
to serving on the city council, he had been on 
the Durham Housing Authority and was a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
North Carolina Cerebral Palsy Hospital. He 
operated J. L. Atkins Insurance Co., founded 
by his father, and had served on the North 
Carolina Insurance Advisory Board. Surviving 
are two daughters and two sons. 


Jack W. Page "36, B.D. °39, on Sept. 19. A 
minister in the North Carolina Conference of 
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the Methodist Church for 38 years, Mr. Page 
died following four years of declining health. 

He made his home in Raleigh. Prior to his 
retirement in 1976, Mr. Page’s pastorates 
included those in Elizabeth City, Raleigh and 
Fayetteville, and district superintendent of the 
Rocky Mount and Raleigh districts. He also 
held a number of conference leadership 
positions. Surviving are his widow and two 
sons. 


Richard Blackwell °41 on Aug. 10. Dr. 
Blackwell was professor of dentistry at the 
University of Missouri-Kansas City school of 
dentistry, Kansas City, Mo. In a tribute to 
him, the dean of the school wrote, ‘His 
colleagues in the Navy, the dental profession 
and at UMKC School of Dentistry all 
respected his professional talents as a dentist 
and as an educator. We at the dental school, 
the students, faculty and staff all benefited by 
his knowledge and his seemingly tireless energy 
and his cheerful willingness to share his wisdom 
with us. If ever an educator earned the respect 
and admiration of his students it certainly was 
Dr. Blackwell.”’ Mrs. Blackwell, who survives, 
lives in Mission Hills, Kans. 


Donald F. Snow '44 on March 7. Mr. Snow 
died of lung cancer at his home in New 
Milford, Conn., where he had lived for the past 
18 years. He was employed by the former 
Scranton Co. in Danbury for 10 years and for 
the past seven years by Fahnestock Co., also 
inDanbury. Surviving are his wife, two sons and 
two daughters. 


Sara Reed Cook '50 on Sept. 25. Mrs. Cook 
was the wife of Frank B. Cook M.Div. °50 and 
the mother of Evelyn and Allen. She died as. 
the result of an automobile accident on Aug. 
15 in which her daughter, who was to have 
entered Duke in September, was also injured. 
Mr. Cook is minister of Central United ~ 
Methodist Church, Mount Airy, N.C., where 
the family resides. 


Alfred G. Masius, Jr., 57 on April 9. A 
resident of Barrington, Ill., Mr. Masius is 
survived by his wife, Patricia Drake Masius 
B.S.N..°58, a son and a daughter. 


Julia Wilkensen Mueller on Nov. 12. Mrs. 
Mueller had been a member of the Duke music 
faculty since 1946 and had been chairman of 
the department from 1967 to 1972. She taught 
music history, chamber music violin and viola, 
performed as concertmistress of the Duke _ 
University and Triangle Symphony Orchestras 
and played with the Ciompi String Quartet. In 
February 1965 she was appointed acting 
academic dean of the North Carolina School 
of the Arts in Winston-Salem and for six 
months divided her time between there and 
Durham. A former member of the National 
Symphony Orchestra in Washington, D.C., 
Mrs. Mueller had also performed with the 
Rochester Philharmonic and the North 
Carolina Symphony. Surviving are her 
husband, Dr. Earl G. Mueller, a professor in 
the art department at Duke, a son, a daughter 
and two grandchildren. 


Light on brain death 

You know the joke about shining a light 
through your head to see if anything’s in 
there-well, at Duke Medical Center, 
that’s not a joke any longer. Physiologist 
Frans Jobsis has developed a technique 
for passing harmless infrared light 
through the skull and brain and then 
measuring how much light emerges on 


- the opposite side. Why? The technique 


tells doctors how well brain cells are 
taking up oxygen, an important thing to 
know, says Jobsis, because ‘‘just about 
all deaths can be attributed to lack of 
oxygen in the brain.’’ This would be 
useful in intensive care units, where 
“brain death’’ cannot now be directly 
measured. Doctors can record oxygen 
content of the blood, blood pressure and 
circulation of blood within the head, 

but there’s not a quick, safe way of 
determining whether the brain is dying. 
“A person doesn’t die because his heart 
stops,’’ says Jobsis, who did the first 
experiments on himself, ‘‘but because 
the mechanism for transporting oxygen 
to brain cells has broken down.”’ 
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‘C. Norman Shealy, former neurosurgeon and present 
‘dolorologist, author (‘90 Days to Self-Health,”’ ‘‘The 
Pain Game,”’ ‘‘Occult Medicine Can Save Your Life’’), 
breeder of Appaloosa horses and Chevon goats, 
developer of and proselytiser for “‘biogenics,”’ is a man with 
‘one of those souped-up metabolisms that makes lesser 
‘mortals sigh and long for a good nap to catch their breath. 
_ Shealy ’52, M.D. 56, is 46 years old, says “‘I feel 
like 26,” and adds, “‘I expect to live to be 120. 
If he does make it to that age, Shealy will have 
another 70 years or so as a ‘‘dolorologist,”’ the word he 
uses to describe himself and others whose business it is 
to relieve and (what is better, Shealy says) prevent pain. 
The problem of how to deal with pain that is chronic, 
debilitating, expensive and life-shortening has come more 
‘and more to occupy center stage in the life’s work of this 
‘son of a Camden, South Carolina, grocery store and 
food locker owner. 
_ After entering Duke at 16 and graduating Phi Beta 
ops, Shealy got his medical degree here and for a while 
‘hewed to a traditional and successful medical career— 
internship at Bames Hospital in St. Louis with Dr. Carl 
oyer (whom Shealy recalls saying, ‘Progress is directly 
Proportional to controversy’), neurosurgical training at 
' assachusetts General Hospital, a nine-month fellowship 
ith Nobel laureate Sir John Eccles in Australia, 
establishment of a three-man neurosurgery practice in 
‘La Crosse, Wisconsin in 1966. 
But then something happened. 
A change came over the man who had known at 16 
‘that he would be a neurosurgeon, who had said “I love 
‘tO operate,’ who had devised innovative procedures to 
jwork on the brain without major surgery, who had 
believed that the neurosurgeon’s knife would lead him 
jcloser to the secrets of ‘that most intriguing of all human 
aspects, the mind.”’ 
Norman Shealy became convinced that too much 
Surgery is being done. Pain became his central concern— 
he estimates that 20 million Americans suffer from 
jsevere, chronic pain—and he became convinced that the 
Operating rooms of America are being used entirely too 
much. 
“Traditional surgery makes pain worse,”’ says Shealy. 
‘The imposition of the scar tissue area upsets the normal 
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The pain game and how to win 








balance of feeling in the system.’ Speaking rapidly and 
with a steady stream of statistics, Shealy argues: 

‘The abuse of surgery is a really big problem. 
Hysterectomies, tonsillectomies, laminectomies—90 
percent of them are not needed. Ninety percent of back 
pain sufferers didn’t need surgery for degenerated discs. 
Ninety percent of coronary bypasses are not indicated. 
Statistics show that a coronary bypass helps very little. 
It relieves angina but doesn’t increase longevity. 
Coronary bypasses are a fad.”’ 

This line of thinking about surgery presented obvious 
problems for his clinical practice, so Shealy became 
“‘a full-time dolorologist.’’ Since 1971 he has overseen 
the operations of the Pain Rehabilitation Center in 
La Crosse, where pain-sufferers—most of whom have 
back pains and headaches, with admittance limited to 
ambulatory patients—come to pay $1,595 each for a 
treatment, maximum of 12 days, which embodies 
Shealy’s ideas on how to ‘‘eat, exercise and think 
properly.”’ If one does this, Shealy says, the human life 
expectancy can come to be 120 to 150 years. 

Shealy, who has discarded the white doctor’s smock 
for western shirts with bolo ties, tells the patients who 
come to the clinic on his 565-acre Brindabella Farms: 
“TI don’t care whether you love me or not. I’m not here 
to run a popularity contest.” 

The clinic’s brochure instructs patients not to discuss 
their pain with one another and adds: ‘‘Pain behavior— 
frowning and moaning will be equally frowned upon by 
the staff. We cannot answer every groan!”’ If a patient 
insists on frowning or moaning, Shealy’s policy is to walk 
out of the room. One patient summed up his opinion of 
this approach thus: *‘You’re a mean s.o.b., but you’re 
sure doing a good job.”’ 

An eclectic array of techniques is offered at Pain 
Rehabilitation, ranging from electrical stimulation of the 
skin nerves to facet rhizotomies (electrically destroying 
joint nerves causing back and spine problems) to 
acupuncture to massage, diet and exercise. But the core 
of Shealy’s program is instruction in ‘‘biogenics’’ a term 
Shealy has copyrighted and defines as ‘‘a set of exercises 
in voluntary self-regulation, relaxation, focusing of 
attention, physiological balancing, spiritual attunement. 
These are a synthesis of techniques from Emile Coue, 


Edmund Jacobson, J. H. Schultz, Carl Jung, gestalt, 
Roberto Assagioli and a few others.”’ 

Shealy, who says “‘neurosurgeons think I’m utterly 
crazy,’ is convinced that a planned, carefully followed 
system of self-regulation (he recommends patients 
practice the biogenics routine 15 to 30 minutes a day, 

6 to 16 times a day, indefinitely, after leaving the 

clinic) will do far more than surgery to relieve pain. Heart 
beat, pulse, body temperature, tension—all of these, he 
says, are regulated by the autonomic functions of the 
body and can be controlled. 

“Just as when you were a child, you were potty- 
trained to have perfect control over your bowels and 
bladders—a person can almost literally hold his bladder 
until it bursts—you can do the same with the autonomic 
functions,’ he says. 

“We need to set a life-style for longevity. People 
have a death wish. What I’m doing is educating people. 
I’m synthesizing and reworking a lot of people’s ideas 
and putting them on a systematic basis. 

“If people would follow biogenics and my ten 
commandments of good health’’—exercise, relax, eat 
simply and moderately, avoid tobacco and alcohol, ete.— 
“their illnesses would be reduced and their life 
expectancy prolonged at least 12 years.”’ 

The father of three (his wife Mary-Charlotte manages 
the Appaloosa farm; Shealy calls her ‘‘magnificent— 
the onginal positive thinker’’) follows his own advice: 
He raises his own vegetables and much of the meat that 
finds its way to the table in their big, rambling log house, 
he finds cigars and cigarettes ‘‘obnoxious,”” he takes 
perhaps one beer or a half-glass of wine a month, and he 
jogs. 

“I feel great,’ he says. ‘‘I’m 46 and feel better than I 
did when I was 20. I think of myself as 26 years old. 
I’ve always assumed I would live to be at least 100, and 
we should live to be 150 if people would eat, exercise 
and think.” 

Whether biogenics will sweep the nation remains in 
question. But it is hard not to listen to a man who says 
he bought two oil wells in the pre-drilling stage—‘‘on the 
advice of a psychic friend.’’ How are they doing? 
‘‘They came in as expected,’ says Shealy. 
JJ 
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Endsheet 


Alumni resources at Duke University 


Later learning 


Duke's Institute for Learning in 
Retirement is offering classroom work, 
field trips and counseling sessions during 
the winter and spring. A new thing this 
year will be a monthly group called ‘“‘Lunch 
Across the Generations,” in which 
undergraduates will eat at noon with 
Institute members. Among the things 
offered are an energy and ecology seminar, 
a course on county government, 
swimming, French, pottery and sculpture 
workshops, a study of James Joyce’s 
‘Ulysses,’ and something called “About 
Ourselves: What’s Happening to Us?” 
Jean O' Barr, director of continuing 
education at Duke, says that the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation has made 
the courses possible. Sessions run from 
January 9 to March 17 and from April 3 
to June 9. An $8 a month tuition entitles 
members to use the Duke libraries, 
swimming pool and other facilities. For 
information call Leah Lefstein at 684-6259. 





e As the Institute for Learning in Retire- 
ment begins its second year of courses, 
renovations are also starting on parts of 
Flowers House on East Campus, as a 
permanent site for the Institute. So far 
$9,000 has been raised for refurbishing the 
entrance hall, living room, dining room and 
sun porch of the big frame house. Built in 
1898 as a residence for former Duke 
President Robert Lee Flowers, who came 
to Durham to teach when Trinity College 
was moved here, it later housed the dean 
of the Woman's College for many years. 
But for the past 15 years student organiza- 
tions have used the house for meetings. 
The renovation will include extensive 
repairs to walls and ceilings, stripping and 
repainting of woodwork and paneling and 
finally rugs and drapes to reflect the turn 
of the century elegance of the house. 
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Be a friend 


While you may already be a friend of the 
Chapel, it would be just as easy—and 
perhaps more rewarding—to be a Friend 
of the Chapel. That is friend with a big F. 
And it’s a new organization of people who 
are interested in the many ways Duke 
Chapel touches the lives of people on the 
campus and in the community. You will 
be placed on a mailing list to receive the 
weekly bulletin, selected sermons, a 
newsletter and other notices. For 
information by mail, drop a card to: 

-Bill King 

Friends of the Chapel 

Box 4752, Duke Station y 
Durham, N.C. 27706 


Safety Saturday 


‘Product Safety, Liability and the 
Consumer”’ is the topic for Engineering 
Alumni Day to be held Saturday, March 
18, for engineering alumni, students and 
others. The program will be in the after- _ 
noon at the engineering building. Speakers 
will include Raleigh attorney Charles F. 
Blanchard °45, J.D.’49, mechanical engi- 
neering professor John Hatch B.S.M.E. 739 
and Duke engineering professors George W. 
Pearsall and Verne L. Roberts. Speakers 
have also been invited from the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Federal 
Product Safety Commission. A reception 
and banquet will be held in the evening. 
For information call Margaret Fitch of 
Alumni Affairs at 919/684-3747. 


A leg up 


About 100 rising high school seniors will 
get the chance to ‘“‘test the water’ at Duke 
this summer in a new precollege program. 
Program director Robert Sawyer says the 
idea is to help students smooth their entry 
into college and speed their progress. The 
workload consists of two courses, or Six 
semester hours, (the same as the summer 
course load for college students) to be 
taken from June 10 to July 14. Students 
can choose from introductory courses in 
the humanities, social sciences, natural 
sciences and engineering. All courses are 
for credit. Sawyer emphasizes that parti- 
cipation does not guarantee that a student 
will be admitted to Duke after graduating 
from high school—or have ‘‘a leg up”’ on 
admission here. While students will be 
given career advice, Sawyer says the 
Duke program isn’t ‘‘meant to displace 
the excellent work being done by high 
school guidance counselors.’ The 
estimated cost for the five weeks is $925. 
Sawyer’s office has sent application forms 
to guidance departments and students who 
are interested should ask their counselors 
for forms. Applications must be received 
by March 15. Duke will mail letters of 
acceptance or rejection by April 15. For 
more information: 

PreCollege Program 

Allen Building 

Duke University 

Durham, N.C. 27706 

919/684-6055 

e But you don’t have to be in high school 
to enjoy Duke summer school. For the 
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older set, there’s the regular three session 
summer school with offerings ranging 
from tennis to physics to a class on the 
literary masks of Mark Twain to a religion — 
course on medical and legal ethics. First 
term runs from May 9 to June 10; second 
term, June 12 to July 14; third term, July 
17 to August 18. Half-tuition is available 
to full-time elementary and secondary 
teachers. For more information, write 
Director of Summer Session, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N.C. 27706 or call 919/ 
684-2621. 


Singing as we go 


The Duke University Chorale heads 

South this year for its tenth annual spring 
tour—with stops in North Carolina, : 
Georgia and Florida. Under the direction 
of Benjamin Smith the 70-member group 
will perform selections from Leonard _ 
Bernstein’s ‘‘Mass,’’ Bach motets, songs 
from the musicals **Pippin”’ and 
‘“‘Godspell’’ and a musical version of | 
Lewis Carroll's Jabberwocky. Each year — 
the group alternates between a Northern 
and Southem trip; this year marks its 

third appearance at Disney World. The | 
schedule is: 


March 3, Monroe, N.C. 

March 5, Atlanta, Ga. 

March 7, Melbourne, Fla. 

March 8, Orlando, Fla. (Disney World) 
March 12, Hickory, N.C. 


a 


Economics in the ’80s 


The lecture series ‘‘Economic Issues in 
the 1980s: Justice and Efficiency” 
continues with the March 16 talk by John 
O. Blackburn on ‘‘Some Economic 
Aspects of U.S. Energy Policy.”’ This will 
be followed by Henry Grabowski speaking 
on ‘Government Regulation of Product 
Safety’? (March 30) and Bruce R. 

Bolnick’s ‘‘The New International 
Economic Order”’ (April 13). All talks are — 
on Thursdays at 7:30 p.m. in Zener 
Auditorium (130 Psychology Building) - 
and will be followed by discussion. The 
lecturers, all Duke economists, are 
speaking in the five-lecture series 
sponsored by Duke’s department of 
religion. 
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Openers 


‘Mary Lou’s Mass’ 


The first jazz ever to be performed in the 
Duke Chapel, a work entitled ‘‘Mary Lou’s 
Mass”’ included a 135-voice student chorus 
and Mary Lou Williams, Duke’s artist-in- 
residence in jazz studies, at the piano. 
Williams, who has performed with some 

_ of the big-name jazz bands, is better 
known today for her compositions. She 
wrote the piece eight years ago and it 
reflects her religious involvement-she 

was converted to Catholicism 20 years 

ago. Celebrant for the February mass 

was the Rev. Joseph A. Burke, Catholic 
chaplain at Duke; delivering the sermon 
was the Rev. Peter F. O’Brien, the 
musician’s personal manager. ‘‘Mary 
Lou’s Mass”’ was performed in 1975 in 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City 
to critical acclaim. The mass is ‘‘partly 
original, partly from the Bible,’’ says 
Williams, who originally called it 

*‘Music for Peace.”’ 
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Star trek 


Basketball star Jim Spanarkel, just back 
from Duke’s thrashing of Villanova in 
the NCAA Eastern Regionals, emerged 
blinking, into the sunlight outside 
Cameron Indoor Stadium to find that 
teammate Kenny Dennard’s car had 
been towed to another lot in his 
absence. The upshot: Spanarkel watched 
the luggage as Dennard made his way 
toward Wallace Wade Stadium parking 
lot in sort of a slow break, muttering, 
no doubt, on the terrible democracy of 
parking regulations. 












Art colony 





East Campus, which usually hibernates 
through the hot months, will be alive this 
summer with the sound of music-and of 
dancing feet. Loblolly, Duke’s summer 
program of dance, drama, chamber music 
and opera, will be centered on East, 
which has long been the seat of the arts 
for the campus. The music building is 
there; Branson Theater, art studios, the 
Art Museum are all there. But this 
summer will be special. The American 
Dance Festival will go into action, for 
this first season at Duke. And Loblolly 
is coordinating its schedule with the 
Office of Continuing Education, which 
is making its first foray into summer 
operations. “‘The continuing education 
courses will be offered in the evenings,’ 
says Vicki Patton,”’ director of Loblolly. 
““We’re very excited about blending the 
courses with the cultural programs. For 
instance, the artists of the American 
Dance Festival will meet with students 
in the dance classes.”’ 


Breaker, breaker! 


In all the fanfare over CB radios, we 

have lost sight of that hardy band of amateur 
radio operators, known as hams. Have they 
been fading away as the simpler CB radios 
became a part of our folk culture? No 
indeed. In the last few years their tribe, 

too, has increased nationally from 150,000 
to 400,000. This information comes from 
Mike Ritz (wD4kWU), who is Duke’s head 
athletic trainer and president of the 
Engineers Radio Association. After a two- 
year lull, says Ritz, the campus club is 

active once again. And they have just 
installed a triband beam antenna given to 

the club by John Attaway Ph.D.’51 of 
Winter Haven, Fla. The campus club, 
W4AHY, was registered in 1934 and has 

been active over the years; the reorganized 
group has 15 to 20 on its rolls—students, | 
faculty and staff. The “ham shack” inthe - 
Engineering Building is sadly lacking in 
- equipment, says Ritz. He encourages hams 
who were once in the club to get back in touch 
with W4AHY again. 

























































Old radiation dump 
makes weak comeback 


The slender oak in Duke Forest was ~ 
giving off radiation and giving Conrad Knight 
a professional headache. Knight is Duke’s 
radiological safety officer. As such, he is 
responsible for seeing to the proper disposal 
of about 600 cubic feet of radioactive 
garbage each month. 
The three-inch-thick oak tree that was 
emitting 2.8 millirad of Strontium 90 an hour 
was a small part of Knight’s job. But even 
though the emission level was small—K night 
says having a 14-by-17 inch chest x-ray 
exposes one to 20 millirads—the oak tree’s 
location was troublesome. 
The tree, and another contaminated tree, 
stood just inches outside a chain fence 
surrounding a radiation dump used by Duke 
from 1958 to 1968. The tree should have 
been ‘‘clean’’ because it was outside the 
i00-by-100 foot fence. But local environ- 
mentalists and a newspaper, the North 
Carolina Anvil, came across the disused 
dump, did some testing with a Geiger 
counter, discovered unexpected radiation 
levels—and brought the matter to the 
attention of Knight and other Duke officials. 
‘Our biggest concern was whether the 
material was coming out of the enclosed 
area or whether the roots were growing 
in,” says Knight. ‘*‘We did 78 samples of 
soil and water in the area and discovered 
that the material inside was not migrating 
out and that in fact the roots had grown 
Ine 
Within the high fence are three five-foot- 
long trenches. During the decade in which 
Duke was licensed by the state to dispose 
of its radioactive waste, the procedure was 
to dig trenches down to seven feet, deposit 
three feet of radioactive sludge and cover 
it with the state-required minimum of four 
feet of earth. Knight says that five trees 
inside the fence have been discovered to be 
contaminated and that he “‘has intentionally 
left them standing, in case anyone wants to 
do research. But we’ll have to cut them down 
before fall, so the leaves don’t get blown 
_ outside.”’ 
Knight ticks off a list of measures being 
contemplated to keep the surrounding area 
free of radioactive matter. These include 
extensive soil and water testing, clearing a 
surrounding 20-foot area of vegetation and 
building a 4-feet-deep, 18-inch-wide 
concrete trench around the area. 
Use of the Duke Forest dumping area was 
discontinued, Knight says, because of 
environmental considerations and because 
“In the mid-60s we began asking ourselves, 
do we really want to tie up this Duke 
Forest land in this way? And essentially, 


East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 





Awaiting his interview in the corridor of the East Duke Building, this candidate is one 
of 136 incoming freshmen who came to campus in March for the final screening of 
Angier B. Duke Scholars. These coveted four-year scholarships, established in 1925, 
went to 67 who will be entering Duke in the fall. 


this type of use is permanent.” 

Disposal of radioactive garbage is a fact of 
life for any university doing substantial 
amounts of research, and Knight says the 
number of university/hospital labs working 
with radioactive matter has grown from 13 to 
147 from the late 1950s until now. He says 
the University now spends $30,000 a year 


to hire acommercial firm to get rid of Duke’s_— 


monthly load of 600 cubic feet of radioactive 
garbage. Duke has contracted this chore out 
since 1970. 
The little oak which started the 

current wave of concern has been uprooted, 
along with its companion in contamination, 
buried inside the old dumping area, and 
surrounded by concrete. 


Debt-ridden WDBS 
put up for sale 


The board of trustees of WDBS, Duke’s 
debt-ridden commercial FM radio station, 
has voted to sell the station—after a 
proposal for a student takeover of the 
station fell through. When the financial 
plight became apparent last November, a 
proposal was drawn up for Duke students 
to assume control of the station and its 
$190,000 debt. 

The student takeover proved unworkable, 
partly because there would be no full-time 
advertising sales staff to bring in revenues 
and retire the debt. The board voted in 














February to find a buyer. 

Phil Shaefer, coauthor of the defunct 
proposal, is a student member of the 
executive board and general manager of 
WDUK, a restricted-power AM station 
operating out of the same studio. He says 
the executive board decided that students 
could not be asked to assume a long-term 
debt. The proposal, supported by Duke’s 
student government, called for the debt to be 
repaid over an 18-year period. 

Both WDBS and WDUK are owned by 
WDBS, Inc., a nonprofit corporation 
controlled by the University. With a 
$120,000 loan from Duke, the corporation 
in 1971 purchased a commercial FM license, 
enabling the station to sell advertising and 
expand its broadcast radius to 30 miles. 

Even though the station’s revenues have 
grown in the meantime, Shaefer says, the 
debt has also increased. The executive 
board began considering a move to sell the 
station last September. Shortly after that 
the student proposal was made. 

““WDBS was created for students,” 
Shaefer says, ‘‘and we wanted it to remain 
a student-run operation. It’s an important 
media outlet for Duke. 

“If students couldn’t handle it, we 
thought Duke could sell it in a couple of 
years, probably for as much or more than it 
will bring now.” 

A committee of the University’s board of 
trustees also reviewed the situation. 


Pye asks trustees 
for deficit budget 


Chancellor Kenneth A. Pye told the 
University’s board of trustees that the 
administration will not be able to put 
together a break-even budget for the next 
two years without seriously hampering 
academic programs. 

While stressing that no university could 
run deficits over a long period, Pye 
urged the trustees to accept a deficit 
budget until he works out long-range 
solutions. 

In the past the trustees have ordered the 
administration to produce a balanced budget, 
but the board will take no formal action on 
Pye’s recommendation until its May meeting. 

At the February board meeting 
Pye cited nonrevenue-producing sports 
as the chief source of budgetary difficulties. 
These include all seven women’s sports and 
11 men’s sports, with the exception of 
football and basketball. 

Over the past three years, Pye said, 
revenues have decreased the dependence of 
football by $21,000 and basketball by 
$95,000 on the University. In the same 
period, the cost of men’s nonrevenue sports 
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has gone up by $200,000 and women’s by 
$218,000. 

The Duke University Athletic Associa- 
tion can run a deficit of $553,000, a level 
set several years ago by the trustees. DUAA 
has stayed within this limit for the past 
six years by increasing gate receipts, 
television revenues and contributions, 
mostly from the Iron Dukes. 

The budgetary dilemma rests on the 
complex economics of revenue sports and 
the rules set up by the National College 
Athletic Association (NCAA) and the 
Atlantic Coast Conference (ACC). 


Graduation speaker 


to be Nobel chemist 


Nobel laureate Glenn T. Seaborg will 
deliver this year’s commencement address 
Sunday, May 7, in Wallace Wade Stadium. 
Graduation exercises for about 2,000 degree 
candidates will begin at 2:30 p.m. with the 
procession of candidates. President Terry 
Sanford will confer the degrees, and 
exercises will include remarks by a degree 
candidate to be chosen by the commence- 
ment committee. 

Seaborg, a member of the chemistry 
department at the University of California 
at Berkeley, won his Nobel for his work 
with the transuranic elements. 

In case of bad weather, graduation 
exercises will be held in Cameron Indoor 
Stadium. Admission will be by ticket only, 
but those not holding tickets may hear a 
broadcast of the exeréises in Page 
Auditorium. 

There will be a baccalaureate service for 
advanced degree candidates and two 
services for candidates for undergraduate 
degrees. All three services will be in Duke 
Chapel. 4 

The 692 candidates for advanced degrees 
will hear religion professor Barney L. Jones 
give a baccalaureate sermon at 3 p.m. on 
Saturday. 

There are 1,308 candidates for under- 
graduate degrees. Those whose surnames 
begin with the letters A through K will have 
their baccalaureate service at 9 a.m. on 
Sunday. An identical service will be held at 
11 a.m. for degree candidates whose 
surnames begin with the letters L through Z. 
The services will be conducted by one of the 
preeminent preachers of Scotland, the Rev. 
Gilleasbuig MacMillan. 

Guest admission to the 9 a.m. service is 
by blue ticket only, and only holders of buff 
tickets will be admitted as guests to the 
11 a.m. service. 

Other events of the weekend will include 
a meeting of the board of trustees at 9 a.m., 
Saturday; guided tours of the campus, with 
tour buses leaving from the front of the 
Chapel at 10 a.m. and I1 a.m., Saturday; a 
Hoof ’n’ Horn production of ‘‘No, No, 
Nanette” in Page Auditorium at 8:30 p.m., 
Saturday (admission charge); and a 
demonstration recital on the B.N. Duke 
Memonial Organ in the Chapel by University 
Organist Fenner Douglass at 9 p.m., 
Saturday. 


Duke scientist finds 
ancient human bones 


A Duke expedition led by primatologist 
Elwyn L. Simons has found the first limb 
bones from what many scientists consider 
man’s oldest known ancestor, a fox-size ape 
that lived in Egypt 30 million years ago. 
Simons, director of Duke’s Centey for the 
Study of Primate Biology and History, says 
parts of two upper arm bones belonging to 
the ape, Aegyptopithecus, were recovered 
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last November in the wind-swept Fayum 
Depression 50 miles (80 kilometers) south- 
west of Cairo. 

Simons withheld announcement of the 
new finds until he and his colleagues 
could complete preliminary analysis of the 
fossil bones. The expedition last fall also 
brought back the best Aegyptopithecus jaw- 
bones yet found as well as bones from early 
monkeys, according to Simons. 

The 47-year-old Duke researcher says the 
arm bones, or humeri as anatomists call 
them, are especially revealing to prima- 
tologists because they show part of 
Aegyptopithecus’s elbow mechanism. The 
bones are fragments of the end away from 
the shoulder and are about an inch long. 

The new finds are ‘‘further connecting 
links in the history of primate development,” 
Simons says, and will help scientists 
reconstruct the physical characteristics of the 
first apes. He adds that the arm bones show 
some structural similarity to those of the 
older prosimians such as lemurs, but in some 
respects are like those of later apes that lived 
in East Africa about 20 million years ago. 

“The bones have a unique structure that 
couldn't have been predicted from the study 
of present-day lemurs, monkeys or apes,”’ 
says Simons. 

Simons discovered the first evidence of 
Aegyptopithecus and named the animal in 
1965. Two years later, another expedition 
headed by him uncovered a skull with well- 
preserved teeth. 

On. the scale of primate evolution, 
Aegyptopithecus appeared about 35 to 40 
million years after the first primates. 

_ Simons and a coworker, Dr. John Fleagle 
of the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook, are carrying out studies of the 
Aegyptopithecus arm and jawbones. 
Aegyptopithecus fossigs occur only in the 
Fayum in sandstone rock outcrops within a 
relatively small area. : 

Simons’s work was supported by the 
National Science Foundation, the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Foreign Currency 
Program and the Egyptian Geological 
Survey, with whom the fossils are shared. 
No one had been allowed to search for 
fossils in the Fayum since Simons’s last 
visit there in 1967, just before the Mideast 
war. 
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Simons with jaw bones 





Plans shaping up 
for Alumni Weekend 


Alumni Weekend, the biggest get-together 
of Duke alumni during the year, will be held 
June 16-18, with headquarters in Edens 
Quadrangle. Robert F. Durden, head of the 
history department, will speak Saturday 
morning on “Birth of a University: James 
B. Duke’s Endowment.” 

The Saturday picnic, following the lecture 
will be,on the East Campus lawn near the 
gazebo. 

The General Alumni Association 
banquet, at which President Terry Sanford 
traditionally speaks, will be held in the 
Great Hall of the West Campus Union. A 
recital will follow at 9 p.m. on the B.N. 
Duke Memorial Organ, with an introduction 
by Pelham Wilder, chairman of the 
chemistry department. 

Dormitories open Thursday afternoon, 
June 15;.the golf course, tennis courts 
and the swimming pool will also be open 
then. There will be care and recreation 
programs for children. Registration begins 
Friday morning. 


, 


Revisionist writing 
claims no holocaust 


The afternoon was gray with sheets of clouds 
and a chill wind whipped around Page 
Auditorium. A glum winter’s day but 
perfectly apt for the sorts of things 

Elie Wiesel had come to Duke to say. 

On the stage in Page, Wiesel sat on a 
straight-backed chair, his left leg twined 
around his right, head cupped in hands and 
eyes downward as if in embarrassment or 
impatience as campus minister Robert 
Young introduced Wiesel as one who had 
survived the horrors of Auschwitz as a 
teenager and gone on to become author, 
spokesman for the survivors of the Nazi 
experience, Andrew Mellon Professor at 
Boston University and featured speaker at 
this year’s theologian-in-residence program, 
‘The Holocaust and Jewish-Christian 
Understanding: Dialogue with the Past.”’ 

The holocaust is described by the 
sponsoring Duke University Parish Ministry 
as “‘the gratuitous slaughter of untold 
millions of innocent human beings during 
World War II.’’ The utter gravity of the 
theme provided Wiesel an audience of about 
1,500 who listened in near-absolute silence, 
expecting perhaps to hear a firsthand 
narration of ‘‘how it was.”’ 

But Wiesel does not speak directly of his 
experience in the concentration camps. He 
chooses not to deal directly with the 
holocaust because he considers it a 
transcendent experience which defies 
language and interpretation. He says he is 
chary of ‘‘vulgarizing something that was 
sacred and pure—full of tragedy, yet pure, 
also.” 

Wiesel has an inverted teardrop of a head: 
his prominent forehead, matted with wispy 
black hair, with one thickish loop drooping, 
over his right cheek, tapers sharply to a 
pointed chin. His English is heavily 
accented—he is a native of Hungary—but 
perfectly understandable. His final ‘‘g’s’’ 
come outas **k’s,”’ so that ‘‘burning’’ comes 
out as ‘‘burnink.”’ 

Wiesel said that he considers the holocaust 
history’s most significant event. And he 
warned of the recent development of a body 
of writing which he says distorts the meaning 
of the holocaust. ‘A vicious, obscene and 
inhuman campaign is underway to denigrate 
and deny the holocaust,” he said. ‘‘Already 
there are 65 volumes in a dozen languages— 
pseudoscientific, pseudoscholarly 


volumes—saying that there was no 
holocaust. What else can be done that they 
haven’t done? First they killed, then they say 
that it isn’t true that they killed. 

“I don’t understand. After all, there was 
something called civilization. There was 
something called liberalism. What happened 
to it?”’ 

Wiesel is compelled to articulate what he 
feels is a true vision of the holocaust 
because, he said, ‘“Today there are less than 
50,000 of us who were there. There is one 
funeral a day now and, because of the 
biological law, soon there will be two funerals 
a day. And then, there will be the last 
survivor.” 

A portion of his talk dealt squarely with 
the Jewish-Christian dialogue that was a 
major theme of the lectures, symposiums, 


teach-ins and other events of the 
theologian-in-residence program. Beginning, 
‘What I’m going to say will hurt some of 
you—especially the good Christians among 


you,”’ Wiesel raised some difficult questions: — 


‘‘For my Christian friends—and I use both 
words advisedly—the problem is harder. For 
me, the problem is filled with sadness. For 
you it is filled with fear. How come all the 
victims were Jews and all the killers were 
Christians, some of whom went to 
confession between killing? How come 
Hitler was never excommunicated? 

‘‘The Nazi theorists were idiots. Those 
who pulled the triggers, those who gave 
the orders to pull the triggers, were college 
graduates. As you read of it, it makes you 
hang your head in shame.” 


Course simulates 
real-world business 


Graduate business students at Duke are 
learning the vagaries of the executive’s life 
these days from some teachers who built that 
better mousetrap. 

About 40 students in Duke’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration signed up 
this spring for an elective course taught in 
part by entrepreneurs, those independent 
businessmen and women who go for broke— 
and who sometimes end up that way. 

The Duke course, New Venture 
Management, has counterparts at 85 other 
business schools. So far as Duke officials 
know, however, it’s the only one using 
entrepreneurs themselves as teachers. 

Dr. W. Clay Hamner, professor of 
organizational behavior at the business 
school, says he developed the New Venture 
course “‘as a way to expose students to an 
alternative career as independent business- 
men and women.” 

Look at McDonald’s hamburger chain, 
Hamner tells his students, for the ultimate 
success story in entrepreneurship. The chain 
began in Illinois in the 1950s (its first 
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Even though the roar of the basketball fans is still in our ears, the crack of the bat signals the coming of spring sports. 
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outlet is now something of a national shrine 
to hamburger lovers), and today it’s an 
international organization. 

Hamner said the entrepreneurship course 
if new this semester, but it’s already become 
one of the most popular electives in the 
business school’s history. And not all who 


sign up are business majors—there are two 


law students in the class. 

Hamner brings in an entrepreneur each 
week as a visiting Duke lecturer to tell 
about his or her experiences as a free 
agent in the marketplace. One lecturer was 
James D. Nisbet, a Charlotte engineer 
whose 1976 book, ‘“‘The Entrepreneur,” is 
required reading in the course. 

Some of the other lecturers—there are 
about 20 in all—include J.B. Fuqua, who 
controls a conglomerate worth $1.6 billion, 
and Donald G. Lubin, chief legal counsel 
for McDonald’s. 

The course dwells on failure as well as 
success, and this is one of the most 
interesting things about it to Bill Rupp, a 
Bendix Corp. engineer working on his 
master’s of business administration degree. 
“You can learn a lot from failure,” Rupp 
says. 

Nisbet, for example, told the class about 
the time he found himself on the brink of 
bankruptcy. He was trying to market a new 
method for producing exotic metals with a 
vacuum melting process. Before he 
succeeded, Nisbet told a rapt audience, he 
was reduced to riding a motorcycle, having 
sold the family car to help finance his 
quest. 

There are 12 case studies of entre- 
preneurship in the course, and each 
student must analyze two cases in detail. 
This constitutes 30 percent of the grade. 

“The real challenge comes when the 
students will be asked to form 





‘corporations’ of no more than five 
partners each “‘to work together and design 
anew venture.”’ So detailed is this classroom 
project, says Hamner, that the would-be 
entrepreneurs must submit their plans to a 
panel of bankers for evaluation, just as a 
real businessman or woman would have to do 
for financing. 

And it’s here that the homework can pay 
off: Designing the new business carries 70 
percent of the grade—and the evaluation of 
each proposed new venture’s feasibility will 
be made in mid-April by a panel of five 
entrepreneurs. 


Sanford calls Center 
labor of ‘confidence’ 


Not only is the physical need for a compre- 
hensive University center greater than ever, 
President Terry Sanford told the trustees in 
February, but further delays will affect the 
confidence of the students. 

Ground is now cleared west of the Chapel, 
but construction on the $10 million project 
awaits sufficient funding. 

The Kresge Foundation has pledged $1.5 
million toward the center if total pledges of $8 
million are in hand by May 15. Pledges, 
including the Kresge pledge, now stand at 
$5.3 million. 

This means that at least $2.7 million must 
be pledged in the time remaining in order for 
the University Center to receive the Kresge 
challenge grant. 

“‘Perhaps the most important reason for 
completing the funding of the University 
Center in the very near future,’ Sanford 
said, “‘is the confidence factor on campus. 
We have been promising our students, 
faculty and staff a new center for some time. 
A great number of people will lose confi- 





dence in the University’s ability to fulfill its 
most important needs if the center 
construction is subject to untimely delays.” 

He added: ‘As a private institution, we 
must turn to our alumni and friends for 
help.” 


The season... 
as of this writing 


As we write this, the movement of the 
earth, cracked and creaky with winter, is 
toward spring, and the Duke basketball 
team is packing for the trip to St. Louis 
and the national finals. We’re fairly sure 
spring will come waltzing in, beamish 
and garlanded and, no doubt, fashionably 
late. 

But between Duke and its first national 
basketball title lie two more teams and at 
least 80 minutes of on-court warfare, the 
outcome of which will hinge on the canny 
deployment of ligament and tendon and 
adrenaline and cerebral cortex matter—not 
to mention putting the old ball in the hoop. 
And the printer is beckoning. 

So with the outcome of the season in 
doubt, we want to mention a few of the 
honors that gave a warm springlike touch 
to a terrific season. 

Coach Bill Foster masterminded the 
ascent of the Blue Devils from last place 
last year to Atlantic Coast Conference 
tournament champions, of the Eastern 
Regionals, and one of the final four teams 
in contention for the NCAA championship 
this year. For this Foster was named 
ACC Coach of the Year by writers 
covering the conference. 

His superb freshman forward Eugene 
Banks ran away with conference rookie of 
the year honors, no doubt feeling obliged 


to win this award, which seems to 
gravitate toward Duke each year. 
Sophomore Mike Gminski shared the 
rookie of the year honor with Hawkeye 
Whitney of N.C. State last year, and the 
year before that Jim Spanarkel won it as a 
freshman. Spanarkel heaped up the 
honors this year, among tham most 
valuable player in both the ACC tourna- 
ment and the Eastern Regionals at 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Environmental policy 


> A Duke group has received $200,000 to 
develop case studies intended to produce 
sound policy decisions on natural resources 
and environmental issues. Dean Benjamin 
Jayne of the School of Forestry and 
Environmental Studies says the grant from 
the Cordelia S. May Charitable Trust of 
Pittsburgh will be used to: 


> Help determine new and useful public 
policies for resource management. 

> Produce case study reports and 
analyses to be sent to scientific and industrial 
groups. 

> Support a series of workshops on 
specific issues. 

Among the likely environmental issues to 
be studied by specialists from several 
academic disciplines at Duke are: location 
of nuclear power plants, placement of dams, 
coastal 'management, insect control, mining 
and others. Jayne says that the problems 
studied will not be “‘unique to any one 
country, organism or resource.” 

Project directors will be Curtis J. 








Richardson and William A. Thompson, both 
on the faculty of the School of Forestry 
and Environmental Studies. Richardson 
said, ‘By integrating the ecological, 
economic, social, managerial and political 
aspects of a problem or case, the knowledge 
gained is expected to become a model for 
policy and decision-making in a number of 
still-unresolved environmental and resource 
situations.”’ 


Keeping people down 


> The depths to which divers can sink and the 


length of time they can stay there are being 
extended by work being done at Duke ona 
device called the Mark I Summer Life 
Support System. Traditional compressed air 
tanks allow divers to stay under an hour or 
less. The Mark I system, which recirculates 
the gas a diver breathes rather than releasing 
it into the water as bubbles, extends the 
underwater time to six hours and at any 
depth. 

Dr. Richard Vann has received a $185,000 
research contract from the U.S. Navy to 
work on the Mark I. Vann is an assistant 
medical research professor of anes- 
thesiology. He and his colleagues will be 
working for about a year with a team of seven 
Navy divers from bases across the United 
States. This is the first time the Navy has 
provided divers for protracted work in a 
civilian setting, according to Dr. Peter B. 
Bennett, director of the F. G. Hall 
Laboratory for Environmental Research, 
where the project is being carried out. 
Bennett's lab is more commonly known as 
the hyperbaric chamber. 


Vick—another job 


> Paul A. Vick, director of alumni affairs and 
of community relations at Duke, has been 
named the first chairman of a state committee 
that will determine whether certain state 
agencies continue or should be abolished. 
Created last year, the so-called Sunset 
Commission has review power over 33 state- 
chartered boards and commissions. A new 
state law automatically abolishes all these 
groups on July 1, 1979, unless the Govern- 
ment Evaluation Commission recommends 
otherwise. Most of the groups under review 
are occupational licensing boards. Vick, 
named to head Duke’s alumni program last 
summer, has worked in university- 
community matters for several years. 


‘Young Scientist’? award 


> The ‘*Y oung Scientist Award for 1978”’ has 
gone to Dr. Robert J. Lefkowitz, professor 
of medicine and assistant professor of bio- 
chemistry at Duke. He was selected for the 
award (which includes a tax-free honorarium 
of $6,000) from faculty members under 35 
among all U.S. medical schools and other 
health-related institutions. The president 

of Passano Foundation of Baltimore, 

which made the award, wrote Lefkowitz: 
‘The award is made in recognition of your 
major contributions to the field of hormone 
and drug receptor research, your ability to 
inspire students, house officers and fellows 
with your teachings, and your acumen in 
correlating basic sciences and clinical 
practice.’’ Eight of the recipients of its 
Senior Award, presented since 1945, have 


Get mad-it’s good for you 


Study confirms that pent-up anger is risky business 


gone on to win Nobel Prizes. The Young 
Scientist Award was established in 1975. 


Library auction 
> Nearly $1,300 was realized by the Friends 


of the Library in their book auction held in. 4 


January in the Union Ballroom, with the 
highest-priced single item being the $325 paid 
by Leland Phelps for a manuscript of a book 
review by William Styron °47. 


Fundamental physics 


> Two physicians from Duke University and — 


North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
have received a $97,000 grant from the 
National Science Foundation for a joint 
research project in atomic physics. 

The grant will support the research of 
Hugh Robinson of Duke and Charles E. 
Johnson of N.C. State for the next two 
years in studies of applications of lasers. 
Robinson Ph.D. '54 says he and his 
colleague will be doing ‘experimental 
studies involving precision measurements of 
the properties of hydrogen and helium 
atoms”’ so that they can ‘‘compare these 
measurements with fundamental atomic 
physics theory.”’ 


How do you react when someone makes you mad? 

Do you gnash your teeth or hold your tongue? 
Do you throw crockery, insults and fists. Or do 
you try to calm troubled waters by saying nothing? 

Mental health experts agree that people who 
always stifle their feelings when somebody makes 
them angry risk a lot of psychological problems. 
Among the possible consequences of keeping silent 
are depression, increased hostility, impaired 
reasoning, psychosomatic illnesses, tension and a 
greater chance of committing violent acts. 

Research by a team of psychologists at Duke 
Medical Center, the University of North Carolina 
and the Durham Veterans Administration Hospital 
indicates that people who refuse to express anger 
openly are also likely to become the targets of 
greater abuse. 

In addition, the studies show that people who 
display anger openly and then explain the reason for 
it will fare much better than if they had said nothing, 
according to Dr. W. Doyle Gentry, professor of 
medical psychology at Duke. The explanation 
tends to justify the anger to those who caused it— 
and may well get them to change their behavior 
through feelings of empathy. 

‘“We believe this work has some real implications 
for clinical psychology,’’ Gentry says. ‘‘Until now, 
there has been no real scientific evidence to support 
the theories and therapies for anger and aggression.” 

The experiments involved 60 University of 
North Carolina student volunteers who were told 
the research was concerned with the effects of 
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competition on reaction time and physical arousal. 
The students, all males, were asked to compete 
with an opponent they thought was another student 
to see who could react faster to a light being turned 
off on an electronic console. 

Each time a student lost one of a series of 
competitions, he received an electric shock that 
everyone agreed was ‘“‘unpleasant but not painful.”’ 
Each time a student won, the opponent was to be 
shocked at a level the student was able to set before 
the trial began. 

In fact, however, the scientists weren’t interested 
in reaction times at all. Instead, they wanted to 
determine how feigned expressions of anger or 
silence would affect the levels at which the students 
set the shocks. 

‘The opponent was really a confederate of 
ours,’’ the psychologist says. ‘‘The deception was 
necessary so the students would respond 
naturally.” 

After the first series of trials, the confederate 
made one of four different responses which the 
students could overhear. In one set of experiments, 
he got angry and complained about the shock levels. 
In another, he got angry and insulted the student. 
A third set had the accomplice simply say the 
shocks were too high without expressing emotion, 
and in the fourth, he kept silent. 

‘“We found that when there’ was no response, 
most of the students significantly increased their 
aggression as represented by the levels of shock 
they set,’’ Gentry says. ‘‘On the other hand, the 





shock levels significantly decreased when the 
confederate said he was angry and explained that 
the shocks were too high.” 

Insults and complaints without anger did not 
reduce aggression. 

As a clinical psychologist, Gentry frequetity 
sees patients who are unhappy and depressed 
because they stifle their anger when people abuse 
them. 

“They think they are being nice, when really 
they are just acting as doormats,”’ he says. 

“If you are angry with someone, tell them that 
and tell them why,”’ he recommends. “‘Just getting 
angry is advantageous in that it releases physical 
tension, but it can also evoke anger and aggression 
in others. The trick is to express this emotion 
honestly and then explain it so it doesn’t create 
an unpleasant situation in return.”’ 

Parents who punish children for showing anger, 
saying ‘‘No one loves angry little boys or girls,” are 
doing their offspring a disservice, Gentry says. 
Anger is an emotion, and as such is neither good 
nor bad in itself. 

“It’s better to tell a child that you understand 
why he’s upset, and then explain why he should or 
should not do something,” he adds. 

Similarly, parents should not hide their feelings 
when children misbehave. ‘‘Children learn much of 
their social behavior from their parents. How are 
they going to learn it’s all right to be angry if 
they never see Mom and Dad upset?” 
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Notes of a clothes watcher | 


What students are wearing and why 


Nina Hyde, fashion edi 


THAD SPARKS 


‘or of the Washington Post, visits Duke for month 
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Nina S. Hyde, fashion editor of the Washington Post, says 
she’s not interested in what skirt lengths or what colors 
are “‘in,’’ but in what people really wear-and why. One 
of six Post staffers to spend a month on the campus this 
year, Hyde says: “I really think I disappointed a lot of 
people by not sashaying onto campus with a green feather 
boa.”’ A 1950s graduate of Smith, she was at Duke for the 
snows of February and here shares some of her thoughts 
about campus fashions and what they are saying. 


“I’m afraid you will find,’’ a Duke professor of sociology 
said apologetically, ‘‘that there will be few people to talk to 
you about fashion; we (the faculty) like to concern ourselves 
with serious things. We don’t spend much time thinking 
about things like sports, food or clothes.”’ 

““It’s-a fascinating topic,’’ admitted another professor, 
“But one that I’ve never put much time to. I can’t think 
of one professor here who could talk to you about... . Hold 
on. I thought of someone. She’s a psychologist. Call her, 
she dresses nice.” 





The response from students is not much different. ‘‘I 
don’t pay much attention to what I wear. I dress for 
comfort and warmth,”’ said a junior from Connecticut. 

They protest too much, though protest is about as much 
out of place at Duke (as at many other schools) as 
bralessness and dirty jeans. College students today, and 
Duke’s a good example, care a whole lot about fashion. 
They use fashion to align themselves with sororities and 
fraternities, ingratiate themselves with potential employers 
and express themselves as individuals: the jock, the grind, 
the preppie. Overall, they mark themselves as the new 
conservatives of the late 1970s. 

At Duke, with a few more students (41 percent) from 
the Northeast than from the South (39 to 40 percent) and a 
tuition package (including room and board) of about 


~ $6,300, the conservative swell that has been reported from 


other campuses is as clear in the classroom as in the 
clothes. 

‘‘There is attention to grades and not much interest in 
argument,’ says Bruce Payne of the policy sciences 


‘College students today care 
a whole lot about fashion. 
They use fashion to align 
themselves with sororities 
and fraternities, ingratiate 
themselves with potential 
employers and express them- 
selves as individuals: the 
Jock, the grind, the preppie.’ 


institute. 
Obviously the conservative trend transcends the Gothic 


buildings on campus. Tom Wolfe calls it the ‘Me Decade,” 


a quiet time, a self-pampering period following the confusion 
and upheaval of the late 1960s and early 1970s. Comfort is 
in,’ demanded in all clothes. Casual is acceptable and 
no longer antagonistically antiestablishment, as, for example, 

during the period of the Vietnam war. 

fala Sele 
Spend a mid-winter month at Duke and you ll observe 
something of a uniform which includes the parka or quilted 
vest and jeans. The parka invaded the campus several years 
ago, challenged this last year by the bulky vest, both practical 
as well as trendy, particularly in view of the last few 
unseasonably cold winters. The vest is occasionally an 
additional layer over or under another coat. 

“The hunter’s vest has the double advantage of being a 
macho symbol that enhances your figure,’ says Duke 
history professor Peter Wood. Steve Givens, a graduate 
student in policy sciences, sees the quilted parka as a 
female student's way of saying: ‘‘This coat may be pretty 
ugly and fattening, but I can wear it because underneath 
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Casual comfort- 
parka and hunting boots 





Kent Vogel ’79 





it all I’m really beautiful.”’ 

There is no sign of the army-navy surplus of 10 years 
ago. It has been replaced by the just as practical, but 
far more expensive, sturdy, L.L. Bean kind of clothes that 
scream conservatism, an alliance with the environmentalists, 
an awareness of the energy shortage and inflation—they 
are high quality clothes that you can wear for a long time. 
It is traditionalism gone chic and it shows up in plaid flannel 
or woolen shirts, hunting shoes, or boots, backpacks, 
topsiders and, of course, the hunting vest and parka. 

At Duke these days, as is the case almost everywhere, 
jeans are no longer the exclusive property of protesters, 
hippies and dropouts. They are clean, even occasionally 
pressed, coopted by everyone because they are strong, | 
practical, reasonably priced, the ultimate neutral color, 
comfortable. . . and sexy. 

But jeans are less prevalent this year than the previous 
year, when, in fact, they were slightly less popular than 
the year before. Women students at Duke are wearing skirts 
more frequently, a trend typified by sophomore, Caitlin 
Wiesen, who says, *‘I wear skirts regularly, when my pants 
are all dirty.”’ 


DAVID WATSON °79 


Uniform of season-quilted -— 


’ 


Jeans and hiking boots 





Kathryn Morgan Deane ’79 





“Ivy league-preppie,” circa 1978, is a major scheme of 
dress. The look has graduated from the straight-laced 
rigidity of the 1950s, having taken its knocks from the jeans 
generation, and is now clearly defined, but unself-conscious; 
infinitely more comfortable, colorful and versatile than the 
preppie look of the ’50s. 

The shetland sweater, for example, never really left. But 
whereas 20 years ago it was confined to navy, gray and 
beige, today it’s in bright, bold colors, heathers, prints 
and cable-stitched. And Big Look or not, the current 
version is trimmer than before. 

The tie was de rigueur in 1950, optional in 1960, virtually 
extinct by 1970. Today, a fellow who wears a tie at Duke 
has a job interview or is fulfilling a fraternity pledge to 
wear a tie one day a week. Frank Allen, a freshman from 
Dallas who has pledged Sigma Phi Epsilon, even wears a tie 
with his tennis shorts on weekly tie wearing days. 

The mandatory button-down oxford shirt of the ‘50s is 
back (though now stay-pressed). This button-down 
generation includes it among their Chemise Lacoste 
(alligator) shirts, turtlenecks and T-shirts, worn alone or 
layered for warmth. 
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The ’50s look? Skirts stage 
comeback 





| Caitlin Wiesen ’8 





.The fine gold neck chain is as ubiquitous as the circle 
| pin on a Peter Pan collar 20 years ago, usually dangling a 
small gold pendant. Stickpins are popular, decorating cowl 
necklines or blazer lapels. 

Hair is longer, worn less severely than in the long 
stringy straight hair era of the late 60s. Some women choose 
shorter, Dorothy Hamill. cuts. But in all cases, the look is 
softer, more carefree, less studied and worked over than in 
the pre-set era 20 years ago. 

Seniors say they are wearing less makeup than they did 
four years ago, though these same women still bat mascaraed 
eyes at breakfast in the Blue and White, the traditional 
campus dining room. 

Even the camel’s hair boycoat has been reincarnated, 
now longer, looser, sometimes belted or trailing a matching 
sash. The penny loafer has given way to the topsider or 
clogs, worn with colorful knee-high argyle socks. 

ees 
How the parts are put together is touched by fads. 
Currently the ‘‘thing to do”’ is to wear sweatshirts with 
the hood out over jeans jackets or quilted vests. ; 

A display of independence is the offbeat hat, particularly 


KATHRYN MORGAN DEANE '79 


Update of classic camel coat, 
with jeans 





Karen Dunn ’80 





the feed cap. A baseball-type cap, originally worn by farmers 
touting brand names of tractors or feed, some display beer 
brands or even the Duke insignia. 

“It’s very macho,”’ says history’s Peter Wood, recalling 
this winter’s farmers’ protest in Washington where 
a veritable parade of farmers on tractors sported these 
caps. ‘‘It’s like a kid from the farm putting on his armor and 
saying, “You can take the boy out of the country but...’ ”’ 

“I guess it shows my rural connection,’’ laughs James 
McMahon, a junior. He admits he sometimes wears them to 
hide his messy hair for the first class of the day. ‘‘We all 
wore them in high school,’’ he says. ‘‘We’d all hop ina 
truck and go for a drive all wearing feed caps. It made me 
feel good to see everyone in them.” 

: (eal al 

There are no secrets when someone is scheduled for a 
job interview. Out come the three-piece corduroy suits, 
shirts and ties, and the women show up for class in blazers 
and skirts. Pat O’Connor, head of Duke’s vocational office 
urges them to be “‘neat and businesslike,”’ tells the men 
“to take the fuzz off their faces.’’ Some listen, some 
don’t. She doesn’t put it in writing. “I don’t want them to 
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‘The thing to do’— 
sweatshirt hood over jacket 





Craig McLaughlin E.E. ’79 
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look like they were stamped out of a mold,”’ she says. A few 
copies of John Molloy’s ‘‘Dress for Success”’ are passed * 
around and Anne Bierbower, a senior, counts on being 
tapped for her copies of Vogue when the job interview 
period is heavy. 

Because jobs are in short supply—the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics says that between 1975 and 1985 there will be 
950,000 more college graduates than jobs requiring degrees— 
students sign up for far more interviews than they are 
genuinely interested in, wait for hours just to sign up and 
cut classes for such meetings. Majors in marketing 
management are increasingly popular as a hoped-for boost 
in the job market. Barry Bryant, editor of Duke’s daily, the 
Chronicle, is an accounting major. “‘I just feel it’s an extra 
tool when I apply for a newspaper job,”’ he said. 

Ann Scott, a history department professor, has a figure in 
her back pocket for when her students press her about the 
professions. She has one student who has been to 12 
interviews, never wearing a tie, and according to Scott, 
has been offered.a job each time. 

NINA S. HYDE 


‘Extremism in pursuit of a winning — 


Some have said of Cameron fans: ‘Tacky,’ 


The young man’s wheelchair is situated a few feet away 
from the baseline of the basketball court in Cameron 


Indoor Stadium. The young man’s upper body leans forward, 


his hand is poised over the chair’s control button. He is 
waiting his chance. As a Duke player prepares to shoot a 
. free throw and the State players line up eeneath the 
basket, the young man presses his button, and his chair 
scoots forward until he is close enough to scream at N.C. 
State’s 7-foot-tall center Glen Sudhop. ‘‘Sudhop!”’ screams 
the chair-bound young man, ““You’re ugly! You’re really 
ugly, d’you know that?!” 

It is a bizarre little vignette. 

ood 
Cameron was a lively place this winter, the layers of freshly 
laid blue and white paint fairly blistering with the hot strife, 
implacable pressure and cutthroat competition. 

And that was just the fans. The basketball wasn’t bad 
either. 

But the 1977-78 version of Duke fans managed the 
difficult and not terribly desirable trick of sometimes 
drawing public attention away from a team which went 
24-6 (as of this writing), won the Atlantic Coast Conference 
tournament for the first time since 1966 and entered the 
Eastern Regionals of the NCAA playoffs as the consensual 
favorite to win and proceed to St. Louis for the national 
finals. 

The team was perfection at home, winning all 12 of its 
games in the midst of Cameron’s racketing din, where 8,564 
victory-starved fans were allowed to gorge themselves on 
Foster’s Feast. 

Ah the fans! 


From these acolytes of Eruditio and Religio came roof- 
shaking cheers of high decibels and low obscenity. From 
these students with hefty SAT scores and great expectations 
issued forth all year great, buoying walls of vocal 
encouragement for Gminski, Spanarkel, Banks and the 
rest of the ‘Duke Power Company.” And from those 
students flowed Joycean streams of abuse, spit and, at 
times, physical objects, directed at opposing players and 
officials. 

One Raleigh writer called the student display “tacky’’— 
that good Southern term of opprobrium!—and an example 
of ‘public sleaziness.”” Another writer hesitated not a bit 
in adjudging the Cameron faithful ‘‘far and away the most 


‘abusive,’ ‘sleazy’ 


abusive fans” in the Atlantic Coast Conference. ‘‘On a 
scale of one to ten, with ten being the worst, Duke 
definitely gets a ten for its crowd behavior,”’ said a veteran 
sportswriter. 

Point of view is of course at play here, as in all things 
human. Duke Chronicle writer Andy Balbus took a light- 
hearted view of the furor: 

‘‘Extremism in the pursuit of a winning season is no 
vice,” he wrote. And added: ‘‘When N.C. State had a 
player arrested for stealing aspirin, Duke fans threw aspirin 
at him. When State had two players arrested for changing 
prices on underwear, we threw underwear. Fortunately, no 
State player has ever been arrested for auto theft. But the 
Chevies are revved up and ready to fly whenever the time 
comes.”’ 

N.C. State Coach Norman Sloan was moved by 
Cameron fan antics to speculate on his television show 
that, ““We knew they had been up there drinking for a 
few hours before the game.”’ Sloan’s statement in turn 
moved Duke athletic director Tom Butters to write a letter 
of protest to his counterpart at State, Willis Casey. Butters 
told the Chronicle he found the Duke fans okay: 

“I think our kids have responded in a sensible way,”’ 
he said, referring to his early-season plea that fans cool it 
on the foul language. ‘“‘I have really noticed a marked 
improvement. Our students are part of the reason we have 
been successful. I am pleased with the student body and 
thankful for their behavior.”’ 

Taking a stern approach toward critical newspeople, 
Butters said, ‘‘In the renovation of Cameron Indoor 
Stadium we planned to accommodate 55 members of the 
press. We set it up so that all press people could have 
courtside seats. But, if a portion of the press is not pleased 
with it, perhaps they should cover another game.” 

The opinion of Duke sports information director Tom 
Mickle is that ‘‘our fans don’t do or say anything much 
different from fans anywhere. But our gym is smaller than 
most and the fans are closer, so the noise level is higher. 
But the behavior is no different.” 

One began to wonder what to believe of the Duke fan: 
devil or angel, sleazy or well-behaved? So one took oneself 
to press row for the Duke-Clemson game to get a firsthand 
exposure to the fans who, in Balbus’s words, exhibit ‘‘a 
verve and vigor and utter abandon largely unknown outside 
the Bronx and Latin American countries.” 

ED Sh 
The game was Duke’s last home appearance of the season 
and was pretty much of a yawner after Duke exploded to a 
20-point half-time lead, spending the second half staving 
off futile Clemson surges. Final score: 78-62. The 
lopsidedness of such games often lulls crowds into quietude. 
‘Not so in Cameron: the decibels held at stratospheric levels, 











and from the traditional pregame explosion of affectiona 
applause for senior Bruce Bell to the equally traditional 
game ending chant of ‘Go to hell, Carolina! Go to hell!,” 
one could appreciate the Duke fans’ pride in supporting 
their team. Bs 
What one had trouble in understanding, much less 
appreciating, was the nearly constant stream of screamed, 
venomous, obscene abuse. The full flavor can’t be given 
here, but it’s enough to say that the sedate cry of “You’ 
a functional illiterate, ref!’’ was very much the exception in 
the gamy repertoire of courtside fans. Writers cowered as~ 
students leaned forward, jostling the wooden press stand, — 
spit spraying from shouted curses and cries of “You’re ~ _ 
dead meat! You’ll never get out alive!”’ ‘You geek!” and : 
addressed, peculiarly, to Clemson player Stan Rome, who is © 
black, ‘‘Stan, you’re a redneck!”’ E 
ooo . 
On balance, “‘tacky’’ isn’t too pejorative a word for the 
Cameron crowd’s behavior that night. ‘‘Sleazy”’ in the 
dictionary sense of ‘‘contemptibly low”’ isn’t far off the - 
mark either. However, with basketball crowds, perhaps you 
have to take the sleaze—the obscenity, the racial taunts, 
the objects thrown onto the court, the abusive berating ; 
and baiting of officials—along with the good, the good in — 
this case being the 24-caret uplifting jolt that the Cameron 
fans undeniably give the home team. Chapel Hill sportswri 
Dan Collins called the Duke fans “‘the original Bedlamites,” 
and perhaps it’s foolish to hope for a temperate, tasteful — 
Bedlam. Then again, it should be possible to tone up crowd 
antics in Cameron just a little. One remembers very clearly — 
Coach Bill Foster’s words as he restrained‘an angry Duke — 
supporter from rushing an official after the loss to Wake 
Forest. Foster told the fan, ‘Hey, it’s not worth it.’’ And 
those words may very well be the only ones worth aiming at 
the wild ones in Cameron: 
Hey, it isn’t worth it. 
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The wall — 
and the 
legend 


A casual inquiry into whether 
the East Campus wall goes 


ie et ; down more than it goes up 
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Something there is that loves a legend. Our hearts go out to 
tales of the fabulous—Odysseus and Hercules, unicorns and 
banshees, Bigfoot and Paul Bunyan, Oz and Atlantis. 

Facts may be what we need but fancy is what we want. 

Thus it’s gratifying that Duke—like any university worth 
its ivy—has a good legend or two. One of the more persistent 
is that of the Buried East Campus Wall. 

‘‘My students always ask me about the buried wall,”’ says 
historian Robert F. Durden, author of “‘The Dukes of 
Durham.” “There are different versions of the story, but 
they always involve a wall that Ben Duke ordered built 
umpteen feet high to keep the men out and the women in.”’ 

The wall in question is the low, granite, 1.7-mile-long one 
encircling East Campus. The Duke in question is Benjamin 
Newton Duke, older brother and partner of James Buchanan 
Duke, architect of the Duke Endowment. 

Durden says, ‘‘Most students don’t know who Benjamin 
Duke was, so of course they don’t know that the wall was a 
beautification project of his, which he paid for.’’ Indeed, in 
1916 as Benjamin Duke lay on a sickbed in a Philadelphia 
hospital, he found the time and interest to write President 
William Preston Few: “If you have pictures of the wall, send 
them.”’ 

Durden’s history of the Duke family tends to dispel the 
notion that the Dukes would want to segregate the boys from 
the girls. Family patriarch Washington Duke, Durden writes, 
“enjoyed the company of younger people, especially young 
women whom he would take for sedate buggy rides around 
Durham. .. .”’ 

Still the rumor persists. 

“Don’t demolish the story of the wall,” laughs University 
archivist William King. ‘‘We have a lot of fun with it.” 

King tells of a young man who came by the Archives 
recently to look at blueprints of the wall in order to settle a 
bet with his girlfriend. King says ‘tHe just looked at the blue- 
prints and said, ‘I’ve lost.’ ”’ 

King and Durden share the opinion that the staying power 
of the myth of the wall stems from the ignorance of the 
current generation of students about the interconnections 
between the Duke family and the University. Durden thinks 
the wall story is good fun but is less sanguine about some other 
campus folklore, such as the decidedly unflattering myth 

pevinigm. sek as that the Dukes offered Princeton University millions of 
DURMAR Fras. dollars if the school would adopt the Duke name. 
POS | crema eSeue ees Ignorance, pure ignorance, says Durden, and believable 
; only to one totally unversed in the long, intimate and 
aes os Ss SO A Ss GENET SRL SS ME AINE CP IY SPE ee gradually deepening connections between the family and 
; 1a Trinity College. Durden says in his book, ‘“The Duke 
Endowment, announced to a surprised public in December, 
1924, was not a sudden or impulsive inspiration on the part 
of James B. Duke but the ripened fruit of a deeply rooted 
family tradition and pattern of giving that went back to the 
1880s and 1890s.’’ For the record, the Duke family’s first 
financial support for Trinity College was a $1,000 gift from 
Benjamin N. Duke in 1887. This was followed by a critically 
needed $100,000 gift by Washington Duke in 1895 in the midst 
of one of the nation’s severest economic depressions. 

End of history lesson, end of debunking, but probably not 

the end of the legend of the buried wall. 
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Night of the Devils: March 4 conference victory-Duke 85, Wake Forest 77 


A very good year! 





After ACC triumph, Coach Bill Foster says, 
like a fairy tale.”’ 


In January, a newspaper in Mexico City ran a wire 
service story with the headline: 
DUKE BASKETBALL IS BACK 

We can only speculate whether the Mexican hoop 
fans proceeded to go as loco over Coach Foster’s 
chargers as did the folks around here—probably not, but 
who cares? The 1977-78 Blue Devil basketball team gave 
us a season rich enough in victories, poise and dignity 
at the occasional moments of defeat and sustained grace 
under pressure—thank God for Hemingway !—to call for 
superlatives as yet uncoined. Lacking the neo-Shake- 
speare whose brimming pen could loose the floodtide 
of golden images deserved by Spanarkel, Gminski, Banks 
& Company, we will have to content ourselves with a 
tip of the hat to the team and coaches and give a modest 
potpourri of remarks, sidelights and highlights of a very 
special basketball season. : 

fairlete a) 

Gene Banks tells of his first meeting with Bill Foster: 
“I'd heard some recruiters were coming in. I saw him 
sitting up top. He had on an old, wrinkled suit and he 
looked like a funny guy. After the game he said nothing to 


me. He just walked by me. Later I asked him why he 
didn’t say anything and he turned around and said, “‘I 
didn’t think you were good enough, Gene.”’ 

“*T still laugh about that, and I remembered it. Coach 
took the pressure off me in recruiting. He told me the 
main thing was that I could handle the academics and 
the athletics—and the rest was up to me. A lot of what he 
said is true.” 

Mec, 
CBS commentator Sonny Hill on Banks: ‘‘He’s the 
black Dave Cowens, never quitting and giving it 100 
percent all the time. Gene rebounds, passes, shoots and 
bothers people on defense. Duke, before he leaves, will 
win the national championship.” 

Eee 
Ken Denlinger of the Washington Post on Spanarkel 
and Spanarkeling: ‘‘Foster and Duke gave Driesell 
and the Terrapins a clinic, perhaps creating an athletic 
verb in the process. Maryland was Spanarkeled. To be 
Spanarkeled is to be out-shot, out-hustled and out- 
thought by a pigeon-toed textbook. To be Spanarkeled is 
not necessarily to be embarrassed.” 


UNC forward Mike O’Koren, a Jersey City native, on 
Dennard: ‘‘I said after the Oregon State game that I had 
never heard of Kenny Dennard until.I came down here. 
Well I’ve heard of him now, and he’s a player. He can 
surprise you. He’s always hustling and moving. He 
reminds me a little bit of myself. Are you sure he’s not 
from Jersey City?”’ z 

Bf 
Bill Foster on Dennard: ‘‘Kenny plays like he’s 
walking motivational tape.” 

eS 
Kenny Dennard on himself: ‘‘I had hoped to contribute 
right away, but I really didn’t know what I could do in 
college. It was mostly mental. I had to talk myself out 
of being the kid from King, North Carolina . . . As soon 
as I visited Duke, I knew I was coming here. I guess it 
was the Gothic architecture that got me.” 

Dee 
Dennard on why he brushes his teeth before each 
game: ‘‘I hate to burp and taste food when I’m playing.” 

ood 
Foster on why he took Gene Banks’ letter of intent to 





Spanarkel on a winning 


season: ‘It’s more pleasurable 
playing basketball’ 











| Gene Banks and Jim Spanarkel, in bus, greet fans on their 
return from the Eastern Division championship in Providence 






















| sign with Duke out of Banks’ Philadelphia mailbox: / 
“If I had been arrested for tampering with the United 
/ States mail, it would have been worth it.”’ 
| ooo 
| Banks on the ghetto and the sources of his strength: DERE 
| “The ghetto’s not so bad. It’s not the worst place in the < = 
world. We think it’s great sometimes. It’s tragedy and BRGAMSIMODS 
| comedy together. It can be horrible, but you make the ere eh ere 
} best of it. I’ve always been taught never to give up—to 
} struggle hard for everything. People in West Philly saw 
| me as some messiah, but there’s only one messiah, Jesus 
Christ. I’m not a saint and I’m not a sinless person. 
“When I got here I was praying maybe 20 minutes or - 
half an hour before each game. Now time moves so fast 
there’s not time to get off by myself for praying or - 
meditating. You’ve got to have that strong force with you. 
You can’t do it without God. I know He’s going to give 
| me the power to continue.”’ 
ooo 
Spanarkel on the difference between this season and 
losing seasons: ‘‘It’s more pleasurable playing basketball.”’ 
JJ 








People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received grad- 
uate or professional degrees but did not 
attend Duke as undergraduates appears 
under the year in which the advanced 
degree was awarded. Otherwise the year 
designates the person’s undergraduate 
class. Married couples representing 
different class years are usually listed 
under the earlier year. 
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Half-Century Club 


Maude Wilkerson Dunn ‘06 writes that she has 
lived a full and rewarding life, having been a wife, 
mother, schoolteacher, principal, church worker 
jnd garden club member. She has seven grand- 
sons and two granddaughters, all of whom are 
college graduates. Last year she had a ‘‘new 
hip’’ made at Duke’s Medical Center and is now 
able to walk with the aid of a walker, and at 

the age of 93, she hopes to be doing important 
things again! 


William H. McMahan ‘14 and his wife are 

residing in Albuquerque, N.Mex. and writes that 
both of them have been very sick for some time. 
They enjoy living in the beautiful Southwest, and 


Alumni Weekend 
reunion chairpersons 


Chairperson of undergraduate classes 
holding reunions: 


Half Century Club 
Dr. Henry C. Sprinkle, president 
Class of 1928 
Robert L. Hatcher, Jr., president 
Arthur P. Harris, Jr., reunion chairman 
George Elmore and Mrs. T. P. Brinn (Mary 

Glasson)—coeditors, class directory 
Class of 1933 
Dr. James H. Phillips, president 
Mrs. Ben H. Neville, reunion chairman 
(Annie L. Cutchin) 
Class of 1938 
H. Franklin Bowers, Jr., president 
Harwood T. Smith, reunion chairman 
Class of 1943 
Mrs. Francis L. Dale, president 
(Kathleen Watkins) 
Sidney L. Gulledge, reunion chairman 
Class of 1948 
Mrs. Harvey Hinnant, president 

and reunion chairman 
(Talmadge Thomas) 
Class of 1953 
William A. Stokes, president 
Lloyd C. Caudle, reunion chairman 
Mrs. Max Schiebel, editor, class directory 
(Nancy Alyea) 
Class of 1958 
George Hensley, Jr., president 
Robert E. Smith, reunion chairman 
Class of 1963 
Art Gregory, president 
Mrs. John LeBar, reunion chairman 
(Carole Frey) 
Class of 1968 
Randall C. Miller, president 
Holt Anderson, reunion chairman 
Mrs. John McNabb, editor, class directory 
(Susan Cole) 
Class of 1973 
David Suddendorf, president 
Wingate E. (Wink) Swain 
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it has inspired him to write a little book and 
many rhythmic verses. 


Col. M. S. Lewis ’18 of Charleston, S.C., has 
received a life membershipnin Kiwanis 
International. 


Mary Myers May (Mrs. Fred H.) ’24 of Lenoir, 
N.C., lost her husband in April of last year. 


Ruth Miles Collins (Mrs. Linwood L.) ’25 and 
Mr. Collins, of Durham, N.C., recently 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary. 


Julian P. Boyd ’25, professor of history and 
editor of the Thomas Jefferson Papers, Princeton 
University, was made Commander of the British 
Empire at ceremonies at the British Embassy in 
Washington in November. He was honored for 
his leadership of a group of Americans who 
bought England’s Battle Abbey estate, site of the 
Battle of Hastings in 1066, and donated it to the 
British government to assure its preservation. 


W. Freeman Twaddell ’26 of Providence, R.I., 
has been to Japan at the invitation of the English 
Language Education Council. As the guest of 
honor to celebrate the founding of the Council in 
1956, he lectured at various centers on the four 
main islands. 


Members of the class of 1926 who plan to 
return for the reunion activities in June and 
wish to have dinner together on Saturday 
evening, June 17, should write or call Ben 
Powell, 3609 Hathaway Road, Durham, N.C. 
27707. A dinner will be scheduled only if there 
is sufficient interest. 


°20s & °30s 


C. Bryan Aycock ’29 retired in 1976 after 42 
years of service with Wayne County as assistant 
clerk of court, clerk of superior court, county 


_ auditor and tax supervisor, clerk to the board 


of county commissioners and county executive 
officer. A resident of Goldsboro, N.C., he says 
he spends his ‘“‘spare’’ time doing research and 
writing on county structures and functions. 


Nelson M. Blake A.M.’29, Ph.D.’32, a resident 
of Takoma Park, Md., was presented the 
‘Outstanding Service as Chaplain”’ award at the 
annual convention of the D.C. department of the 
American Legion. He also has served as 
president of the Organized Bible Class 
Association of the Greater Washington, D.C.., 
area for the past three years. 


Wendell G. Faw °32 retired from Tennessee 
Eastman Co. last year after working there for 
nearly 42 years. He and his wife live in 
Kingsport, Tenn., and devote their time to 
hobbies, volunteer work and travel. 


Thomas J. Garrett E.E. °33 retired last fall from 
Mill-Power Supply, a subsidiary of Duke Power 
Co., after 43 years service, including 15 as 
president. He and his wife live in Charlotte, 
N.C., and have one son. 


Henry E. Kolbe ’33, retired Methodist minister 
and college professor, is now a resident of the 
Cedar Crest Retirement Home in Janesville, 
Wisc. His wife, Martha, a former member of the 
Duke Hospital nursing staff, is a patient in the 
Cedar Crest Health Center. 


Herbert L. Lewis 33 has.retired from active 
duty with the Lewis Audit Co., but still maintains 
an interest there. He is enjoying golf, travel, 


gardening, Kiwanis and visiting with the grand- 
children. 


Dorothy Eaton Sample (Mrs. Richard L.) °33 

is serving in the Florida legislature as representa- 
tive from the 61st district. Her home is in St. » 
Petersburg. 


Eugene H. Williams, Jr., 33 and his wife are 
both enjoying good health and are residing in 
Dearborn, Mich., since his retirement from the 
Scott Paper Co. last year. Their two married 
sons and two grandchildren live in the area. 


George T. Lawver °34 retired in January 1977 
as administrator of Palm Beach Medical Group, 
a 30-doctor multi-specialty group, after 20 years. 
His daughter, Mary L. Humphries ’66, is a 
teacher at Lovett School in Atlanta, and a second 
daughter, Irene, is a neurology resident at 
Vanderbilt. 


Walter E. Conrad, Jr., °35 retired on Sept. 30 
of last year after 20 years as president of Allan 
Hancock College, Santa Maria, Calif. He resides 
in Lompoc, Calif. 


John T. Greene ’35, B.D. ’38, A.M. °40 has 
retired as emeritus professor of sociology at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. He is 
continuing a part-time private practice of marriage 
counseling and the supervision of trainees in 
marriage counseling. 


Daniel J. Pachman M.D. ’35, who is professor 
of pediatrics at Rush University and clinical 
professor of pediatrics at the University of 
Illinois, was presented the Archibald L. Hoyne 
Award at the Chicago Society’s annual meeting. 
The award is given annually in recognition of 


outstanding contributions in the field of pediatrics. 


He and his wife live in Chicago and have two 
daughters. 


George J. Baylin M.D. ’36, professor of radiology 
and otolaryngology at Duke Medical Center, 
has been appointed R. J. Reynolds Industries 
professor of medical education. He has been 
involved in numerous research projects and 
recently has been writing a series of atlases on 
diseases of the larynx, the mastoid and the 
sinuses. Among the many honors he has received 
from students have been the 1965 Golden Apple 
Award as outstanding professor in the School of 
Medicine and the 1976 Medical Alumni 
Distinguished Teaching ‘Award. 


Lloyd P. Julian E.E. °36 retired in January from 
Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N.C., after 43 years 
with the company. A past president of the Duke 
Engineering Alumni Association, he is married 
and: has three children. 


Herbert S. Nusbaum ’36 of Los Angeles, Calif., 
is an attorney at the studios of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Meyer, Culver City. 


Walton D. Moffitt ’37 is pastor of the Chapel- 
by-the-Sea, Clearwater Beach, Fla., an 
ecumenical fellowship ministering to all major 
denominations. He has served as president of the 
Clearwater Ministerial Association and of the 
Florida Fellowship of Community Churches. 
Prior to his present pastorate, he had been 
minister of the First Baptist Church in Norwood, 
Mass., and Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moffitt have two daughters and three grand- 
children. 


Albert P. Reichert A.M. 37 is a partner in the 
law firm of Anderson, Walker, and Reichert. He 
was recently elected to the board of directors at 
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the First Union National Bank and Trust Co.,| 
Macon, Ga. He is married to Walton Bowen ; 
Reichert ’37 and they have three sons. 


William F. Simmons °37 is chairman of the _ 
board and president of the First National Ban 
and Trust Co., in Macon, Ga. 


Karlie R. Tyler ’37 has retired after 42 years 
teaching and she does volunteer work for the 
public library in Glen Saint Mary; Fla. 


b 
Patricia Beall '38, a professor in the school of 
social service at Indiana University, Indianapoli 
spent last year on sabbatical leave in Pastel 
studying the National Health Service. 


Albert Clay '38 of Mt. Sterling, Ky., is al 
of Clay Tobacco Co. and is on the board of — 
trustees of the University of Kentucky. 


Barbara Jenkins Perry ’38 and Norvin A. Perr 
Jr., 38 live in Frankfort, Ky. Mr. Perry, 
formerly vice-president of the State National 
Bank, is now retired. He was also on the board 
directors of Newspapers, a chain of sites. 
in Kentucky and Indiana. 


Margaret Wright Ehrhardt (Mrs. B. G. ) 739 
Columbia, S.C., is a library consultant with 
state department of education and is president 
the South Carolina Library Association. She ai 
her husband, a professor of business at the 5 
University of South Carolina, have one son wh 
is a sophomore at U.S.C. 


>40s ‘ 


Ida Kate Johnson ’40, now retired after a long 
teaching career in the elementary schools of — 
North Carolina and Virginia, lives in Tazewell 
Va. She keeps busy with housekeeping and 
enjoys flower culture, music and reading; also 
some church work and membership in Delta — 
Kappa Gamma Society. 


Wade W. Atkins °41, associate director of 
accounting at UNC-CH, retired in April 1977. 


3 
Charles H. Holley M.E. °41 has been awarded 
the 1978 Nikola Tesla Award by the a 


The black church 


“The faces of the black church” willbe 
studied by Duke religion professor C. 
Eric Lincoln, who will emerge from his’ 
two-year study with a single, compre- 
hensive volume dealing with the black 
church’s social history, music and ritual, 
the role of the black preacher and other 
aspects. Lincoln, author of ‘‘The Black 
Experience in Religion’’ and editor of 
the C. Eric Lincoln Series on black 
religion, says he and the researchers and | 
writers under him will study ‘‘the faces 
of the black church-by denomination, 
sect and cult, and in doing a demographic — 
study of the black church membership - 
and making a prognosis for the church’s 
future in America.”’ The study is being 
underwritten by a $73,400 grant from the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. ; 
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You can deduct expenses 
incurred in volunteer work 
for charities. 


| While the law does not allow a deduction 
for the volunteer services donated, any 
“expenses incurred while working for a 
charity, such as Duke, are tax deductible. 
Such expenses include the cost of meals 
papd lodging, telephone calls, postage and 
car fare. You can even deduct the expense 
of operating your automobile—the allow- 
able deduction being seven cents a mile 
‘plus gasoline and parking fees. 

There is, however, a limit to the amount 
‘you can take as a deduction. Because 
unreimbursed volunteer expenses are 
considered gifts “for the use of” the 
charity rather than direct contributions to the 
charity, you are permitted to deduct only up 
‘to 20 percent of your adjusted gross income, 
which is the amount before itemized 
deductions are subtracted. And unlike 
contributions given directly to a charity, you 
‘cannot “carry over” to later years that 
‘amount of your deductible expenses 
exceeding 20 percent of your adjusted 
'gross income. 


‘The trick is to keep a record of such 
expenses all through the year. And you may 
want to consult your tax advisor in case of 
| questions. 


Tax information provided by the Office 
of Estate Planning, Duke University, 
'919/684-2123. 


| 








Electrical and Electronics Engineers for his 
“contributions to the evolution of turbine 
generator designs with achievement in 
performance and reliability.’’ He and his wife 
have four children and live in Schenectady, 
N.Y. One of his children, Catherine, is in Duke’s 
school of nursing. 


Robert D. Ladd ’41 of Bellevue, Wash., was 
governor of the Rotary International district 503 
in 1976-77. This included greater Seattle, Wash.., 
and Alaska. 


T. Edward Braswell, Jr., '42, of Alexandria, 
Va., is now associated with the Washington law 
firm of Corcoran, Youngman and Rowe. He 
formerly served 24 years on the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services and 
retired as chief counsel and staff director. 


William H. Kough °42 of Fullerton, Calif., is a 
member of Al Malaikah Shrine Temple, the 
largest in the United States, and a member of 
the board of directors of El Bandito Shrine 
Club. Last October he was on the Potentate’s 
goodwill tour of South America. 


Elizabeth Boykin Callahan B.S.N. °43 works in 
occupational health at Union Carbide Corp. in 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Ethel Lednum Lantis ’43, of Bethel, Del., 
resigned as dean of development, Delaware Tech 
& Community College last year. She continues 
to be a volunteer in the Humanities Forum and 
League of Women Voters. 


Sidney W. Smith, Jr., 43, J.D. ’49 and 
Margaret Taylor Smith °47 are still residing in 
Birmingham, Mich., where he has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Inmont Corp. 
and the Hoover Ball and Bearing Co. She has 
been selected vice-chairman of the board of 
Merrill-Palmer Institute of Hutzel Hospital in 
Detroit. 


Esther M. Willits 43 of Reading, Pa., was 
chosen a Commonwealth Teaching Fellow in 
1976. Of the nine so honored throughout the 
Pennsylvania state college system, she was the 
only woman. 


Dorus P. Rudisill Ph.D. ’45, professor emeritus 
of religion and philosophy at Lenoir-Rhyne 
College in Hickory, N.C., will be listed again 
in ‘‘Who’s Who in America’ and ‘‘Who’s Who 
in Religion.’’ He served various pastorates for 21 


Get your winner-we 


Celebrate Duke basketball ACC champs, Eastern champs 


years and taught at Lenoir-Rhyne for 26 years 
before his retirement in 1972. 


Waverly G. Smith 45 has been elected president 
and chief operating officer of the St. Paul 
Companies, parent company of the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co. He is active in 
numerous industry, civic and business organiza- 
tions, and lives in St. Paul, Minn., with his wife, 
Kathleen. 


E. Donald Williams, Jr. °45, M.E. ’47 has been 
with United Airlines for 30 years and is presently 
manager of industrial engineering in the Flight 
Operations Administration. He is living in 
Deerfield, Ill. 


Margaret Fairey Hastings (Mrs. Richard O.) 
B.S.N. °47 is an associate professor with tenure 
at the college of nursing, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia. 


Edgar A. Hatcher III ’47 has been elected a 
vice-president of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
where he is an associate creative supervisor. 
He and his wife live in Manhattan during the 
week and in-Roxbury, Conn., on weekends. 
They have a son, who is a student at Duke, and 
a daughter. 


Alfred H. Platt ’47 has completed 12 years in 
Korea as director of Yong Nam Chemical Co. 
representing Swift and Getty Oil Co. The last six 
years he was executive vice-president of Yong 
Nam. 


Thomas J. Scahill °47 of Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected to the board of directors, general board 
of publications, United Methodist Church, in 
1976. 


John M. Frey °48 of Atlanta received a service 
award for completion of 25 years of service to 
Puritan Chemical Co., a division of the Dexter 
Corp. 


Alvan F. Rosenberg °48 is president of American 
Scott Business Center, Quincy, Mass., and 
treasurer of Rose-Bro Shoe Co., Boston. 


Richard L. Weidman °48 is president of Beard & 
Co., certified public accountants, Reading, Pa. 


Edith E. Byers B.S.N. °49 retired in February 
1977. She had been an instructor in the school of 
nursing, a private duty nurse and an instructor in 
the in-service education department, all at 
Charlotte Memorial Hospital. 





ar now. 


Nancy Hanks °49, former chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, has been 
awarded an honorary degree at Rider College, 
Lawrenceville, N.J. She has also been elected a 
director of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U.S. 


Dr. Thomas Horner B.D. ’49 teaches Bible 
literature at the College of Mount Saint Vincent 
and the New School for Social Research, both 
in New York City. He recently had published 
the first book exclusively about homosexual 
references in the Bible, ‘‘Jonathan Loved David: 
Homosexuality in Bibical Times.’’® 


Jo Ann Kinsey Storey (Mrs. William‘C.) ’49 is 
living in Belgium where her husband is operations 
director for General Foods Europe. 


MARRIAGES: James W. Snow °41 to Mrs. 
Charlene V. Tolle on July 17. Residence: Santa 


Indigent fund 


A special fund has been set up to help 
meet the “human needs”’ of indigent 
cancer patients and their families. Using 
some $2,000 donated by the Odd Fellows 
and the Rebekah Assembly of North 
Carolina as a starter, Duke’s Compre- 
hensive Cancer Center will use the fund 
to defray the costs of transportation to 
and from medical services, drugs, 
prosthetic devices for rehabilitation, 
home care equipment, homemaker or 
attendant services and other needs not 
paid for by health care insurance or 
government health care programs. 
Donations may be sent to Dr. William 
W. Shingleton, Comprehensive Cancer 
Center, 228 Jones Building, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 27706. A note 
should be enclosed stating that the 
donation is for the Comprehensive 
Cancer Center’s fund for indigent 
patients and their families. 
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Barbara, Calif. Ward S. Mason '48 to Roberta B. 


Browning on March 12, 1977. Residence: 
Potomac, Md. 


BIRTH: A daughter to Lynn M. Holcombe, 
Jr., 45 and Mrs. Holcombe, Miami Lakes, Fla., 
on Sept. 9. Named Jill Elizabeth. 


50s 


Jacques D. Beaumont ‘50 is head of his own 
sporting goods manufacturers’ representatives 
firm, Jack Beaumont & Associates, in Long 
Beach, Calif. He and his wife, Marion Spring 
Beaumont A.M. ‘50, have two daughters, one 
of whom is a Duke junior. 


Betty E. Callaham °50 has been appointed 
conference coordinator for South Carolina’s 
pre-White House Conference on Libraries and 
Information Services to be held in November 
1979. She lives in Columbia. 


James E. Foreman, Jr., E.E. ‘50 has been 
promoted to manager of energy services at 
Duke Power Co. in Charlotte, N.C. He is 
married and has two daughters. 


Vern D. Calloway, Jr., ‘51 has been named 
general counsel for Chelsea Title and Guaranty 
Co., with offices in Tampa, Fla. He lives in 
Winter Haven. 


Edward A. Loeser LL.B. ‘51 was appointed 
vice-president in operations for Rockwell 
International Corp., in Oct. 1977, where he has 
been employed all of his business career. A 
resident of Pittsburgh, Pa., he and his wife have 
five children, one of whom, Lawrence T. Loeser 
‘74, is presently at Mellon Bank headquarters 
offices in Pittsburgh. 


Frederic L. Mitchell, Jr., 51 is a tenured full 
professor in the department of biomechanics, 
College of Osteopathic Medicine, Michigan State 
University. He and Mrs. Mitchell, who is getting 
an M.S. in art therapy, have two sons, one in 
college and one in high school. Dr. Mitchell and 
his family live in East Lansing. 


Donald B. Scollon C.E. ’51 is working for the 
irrigation projects division of Asian Development 
Bank with headquarters in the Philippines. His 
work entails extensive travel throughout Asia. 


William A. Williams, Jr., A.M. ‘51 is senior 
attending physician in the emergency department, 
Medical Center of Central Georgia, Macon. He 
and his wife, the former Jane Ann Blight ‘52, 
have five children, ages 8 to 20, and hope to 
send at least one to Duke. 


William G. Bell ‘52, LL.B. '55 has been named 
senior vice-president of legal affairs at Eastern 
Airlines. He lives in Miami, Fla. 


William A. Higgins 52 is business manager of 
the Cleveland Music School Settlement. 


Christopher Withers 52, Capt. U.S.N. became 
director of the Naval Command College at the 
Naval War College last July. He lives in 
Middletown, R.1. 


Cdr. John D. Leonard, Jr., 53 is resident 
manager of the James A. FitzPatrick nuclear 
power plant for the Power Authority of the State 
of New York, an 800,000,000-watt General 
Electric reactor plant. He lives in Oswego. 


Kirk B. Sheirich °53, who retired from the U.S. 
Air Force as a lieutenant colonel, is associated 

with American Bank & Trust Co. of Pennsylvania 
as trust business development officer. He lives in 
Wyomissing, Pa. 


Clarence W. Walker '53, LL.B. °55 is president- 
elect of the North Carolina Bar Association. He 
lives in Charlotte. 


John R. Poppenberg °54 is president and owner 
of John Charles Limited, one of the country’s 
major management consulting firms, whose 
clients represent a cross section of the leading 
corporations throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
He is a resident of Cedar Grove, N.J. 


John W. Stone '54 was recently elected to the 
Member Services Committee of the National 
School and Equipment Association. He resides 
in Raleigh, N.C., where he is secretary-treasurer 
of Stone’s Southern School Supply Co. 


Glenn L. Greene, Jr., '55 is president of 
Management and Professional Services, Inc., a 
management consulting firm in Harlan, Ky. 


Roland R. Wilkins J.D. '55, formerly of Duke’s 
alumni and development offices, has been named 
assistant dean of the Duke law school with 
major responsibilities in development and 
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Davison Building Entrance 


Artist Bob Blake has combined his own talents with the natural warmth 
and color of the Medical School setting to produce this truly fine rendi- 
tion of the Davison Building, which everyone familiar with Duke would be 
proud to own. Now available in limited quantity to alumni, the painting is 
reproduced full-size, 14%2”’ x 20%"’, on highest quality material, suitable 
for framing. 
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administrative duties. He and his wife have two 
children. 


Harold A. Wilkinson M.D. ’55 is president of 
the New England Neurosurgical Society for the 
period 1977-79. He resides in Boston. 


Carl E. Bentz ‘56 of York, Pa., has been elected 
dean of North Y ork district, Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, Lutheran Church in America. 


J. Ward Kurad ’56 is a urologist in Hickory, 
N.C. He is married and the father of three 
children. 


John B. McKinnon °56 who is chief financial 
officer and treasurer of Hanes Corporation in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., was elected executive 
vice-president in December. His new duties will 
include corporate, financial, legal and human 
resources activities. 


Col. Frederick L. Watkins 56 is now serving in 
Rhamstein, Germany, as deputy director of 
information for the headquarters of the U.S. Air 
Forces in Europe. The winner of two Meritorious 
Service Medals, he is married to the former 
Catherine Edens °54. 


Ruth Davis McCahan °57 and David S. 
McCahan ’S7 are making their home in Lafayette, 
Calif., where she has just been appointed 
manager of training for Transamerica Title 
Insurance Co., in San Francisco. They have three 
children. 


Jack Preiss ’57 is professor and chairman of the 
department of biochemistry-biophysics at the 
University of California, Davis. 


Sanford Elkin Ph.D. ’58 is now senior 
consultant at the Control Data Corp., 
vale, Calif. 


Leonidas J. Jones 58, M.S. '60, Ph.D. ’66 has 
been named technical administrator for the 
Automation and Control Laboratory at the 
General Electric Research and Development 
Center. Since he joined the center in 1966, he 
has specialized in the development of data base 
systems for education and medicine and holds 
one patent. He lives in Scotia, N.Y., with his 
wife and three children. 


in Sunny- 


Robert B. Kiefer, Jr., 58 has been named group 
executive assistant in the supply and 
transportation group of the Ashland Petroleum 
Co. He lives in Ashland, Ky. 


John King-Farlow A.M. ’58 is president of the 
Canadian Philosophical Association for 1977- 
1978 and is editor of the Canadian Journal of 
Philosophy. 


Ann Going Purcell (Mrs. E. B., Jr.) 58, an 
attorney in Lexington, S.C., lives with her 
husband and two small children on Lake Murray, 
Sic: 


Peter W. Yoars °58 is senior vice-president and 
group management supervisor of Foote Cone & 
Belding, New York City. 


Robert W. Bourne, Jr., M.E. ’59, his wife and 
two children are residing in Kingsport, Tenn., 
where he has been appointed general 
superintendent for the filter products, acetate 
yam and fiber development divisions at the 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 


Robert M. Byers ’59 is residing in Houston, 
Tex., where he is a head and neck cancer 
surgeon and associate professor of surgery at the 
University of Texas M.D. Anderson Hospital 
and Tumor Institute. 


Robert P. Denise 59 is treasurer of Hoffman- 
LaRoche, Inc. He lives in Short Hills, N.J., with 
his wife and their three children. 


Robinson O. Everett LL.B. ’59, Duke law 
school professor since 1950, has been appointed 
chairman of the American Bar Association’s 
standing committee on military law. He is also a 
practicing attorney in Durham and Raleigh as a 
member of the law firm of Everett, Everett, 
Creech and Craven. A colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve, he has written a book, ‘‘Military 
Justice in the United States,’’ and several 
articles on the topic. 


Roger B. Knapp ’59 received the doctor of 
ministry degree from McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago last June. A resident of 
Perrytron, Tex., he is serving the Palo Duro 
Union Presbytery in both the United Presbyterian 
Church USA and the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


BIRTH: Fourth child and third daughter to 
Dr. Hans K. Kandlbinder A.M. ’54 and Mrs. 
Kandlbinder, Hamburg, Germany, on Sept. 9, 
1976. Named Jessika Elisabeth. 



















’60s 


Fred R. Dallmayr °60 is chairman of the 
department of political science at Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Ind. 


Robert A. Jones '60, an associate professor 
German at the University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, has an Alexander von Humboldt 
Fellowship for research in Tubingen, West 
Germany, for the current academic year. 


Arthur McA. (Mac) Miller A.M. ’60, Ph.D. 

"66 is associate professor of literature with t 
honors program of New College of the Unive 
of South Florida, Sarasota. His most recent 
publication is ‘“Tearing up the Roadbed,”’ a 
chapbook of poems. He is also editor of Ne 
CollAge Magazine, a tri-quarterly of poetry 
creative graphics. 


Ann Finley Porter '60 and John M. Porter * 
M.D. ’63 are residing in Portland, Ore., wher 
is associate professor of vascular surgery at 
University of Oregon and she is a nema te) 
the local school board. 


D. Laird Blue °61 is vice-president of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. He, his 
wife and two children make their home in 
Brighton, N.Y. 


Charlotte Hamlin Jacobsen (Mrs. Gilbert C. e 
*61 has received her master’s degree in schoo 
counseling at Villanova University and is no 
working on a Ph.D. in school psychology at ’ 
Bryn MawrCollege. She resides with her husb: 
and two small children in Merion, Pa. 


Earl W. Schick ’61 is general manager of labor 
relations for all divisions and subsidiaries o 
United States Steel Corp. He makes his a 

in Pittsburgh. 


Alumni Calend 


April 17 : 
Sports dinner in Chicago at Hackney’s- 
on-Lake, with athletic director Tom iH 


Butters speaking. Organized by Don ‘a 
Denne ’60. 


‘ 
April 18 : 
Dinner meeting of Medical Alumni Asso- + 
ciation in Boston, in conjunction with x 
annual sessions of American College of 
Physicians. At Anthony’s Pier 4 restauran 
at 6:30 p.m. Speaker will be Dr. James 

B. Wyngaarden, chairman of the depart- 
ment of medicine at Duke Medical — 


April 19 

President Terry Sanford will be the gues 
at a reception in San Francisco from 7 ? 
until 8:30 p.m. at the Carnellian Restauran 
in the Bank of America Building. Call 
John Nelson, 622-2668 in San Francisco — 
for details. 


se iittala 
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April 20 

President Sanford will be in Oregon to 
speak to the Portland area alumni ata 
luncheon. It will be held at the Red Lion 
Motor Inn. Contact Joan Smith 228-7952 
or Les Smith 248-1134 for details. ; 













President Sanford will be the guest of th 
Puget Sound area alumni at their receptio 
from 6 to 8 p.m. in the Charleston Roo 
of the Washington Plaza Hotel in Seattle 
Call Jim Ladd at 624-0050 for details. 


April 21 
Evening at the Theater in Atlanta with a 
production of Eugene O’Neill’s ‘‘Long 
Day’s Journey into Night at Academy 
Theater. Wine and cheese party with the 
cast after the play. Organized by Al 
Hopkins ’60, president of the Atlanta 
Duke Alumni Association and Clint and 
Frances Richardson, JD ‘75 and BSN °7 

















_ Picnic: East Campus Lawn 


- Lecture: Robert Durden on 


“Birth of a University: 


James B. Duke’s Endowment” 


Reunion classes: Half Century, 1928, 1933, 
1938, 1943, 1948, 1953, 1958, 


1963, 1968, 1973 


For information, write: Alumni Weekend, Alumni Affairs Department, 
Duke University, Durham, NC 27706 


April 25 

The Houston Alumni Association will 
meet The Columns restaurant in downtown 
with speaker Clark Cahow, director of 
undergraduate admissions. Organized by 
Roswell F. Vaughn 60, president of the 


‘Houston group. 


April 26 

Dallas area alumni will have coffee and 
dessert at the City Club in downtown 
Dallas. Admissions Director Clark 


~Cahow will speak. Organized by Steve 


Casey ’60, president of the Dallas Area 


- Duke Alumni Association. 


May 4 

Wine and cheese party at 6 p.m., sponsored 
by Metropolitan Alumni Association, at 
the Zabriskie Gallery in New York City. 
This will be a special opening party for the 
gallery’s new exhibit titled ‘‘Alfred 
Steiglitz and His Circle.”’ 


May 31 

Alumni reception in Miami at the Bankers 
Club in downtown Miami. President 
Sanford will speak. Organized by Lee 
Pophom ’71. 


June 2 

Annual meeting of the Boston Duke 
Alumni Association, at Joseph’s Aquarium, 
on the Boston waterfront. 


June 9 


‘Duke-Carolina Circle Tours boat ride 


around Manhatten from 7 to 10 p.m... 
sponsored by the Metropolitan Alumni 
Association. The jazz group The Down- 


_ town Blues Blowers will play. Planned by 
_ Sally Donnell *76. 


Cdr. Beverly E. Teagle B.S.N. 61, who is in 
the Navy Nurse Corps, has been assigned as a 
pediatric nurse practitioner on the Island of 
Oahu, Hawaii. 


James F. Whitmore M.E. ’6[ and Pat Zipperer 
Whitmore B.S.N. ’62 live in Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
Whitmore is manager of advanced planning for 
the dishwasher and disposal department of 
General Electric, is a Cub Scout master and is 
active in the Kentuckiana Square Dance 
Association. Mrs. Whitmore is teaching 
preschool for three mornings a week. Their 
children are in the eighth and fourth grades. 


Dr. O. Whitfield Broome, Jr., °62 is currently 
teaching at Duke as a visiting associate 
professor. Effective August 1978, he will become 
executive director of the McIntire School of 
Commerce, which is affiliated with the University 
of Virginia. 


Patricia A. Flatter B.S.N. ’62 is clinical nurse 
specialist in surgical nursing at Vanderbilt 
Hospital and is assistant professor in medical- 
surgical nursing at the Vanderbilt School of 
Nursing. She lives in Nashville, Tenn. 


Ledr. Louis S. Purnell "62 has been assigned to 
be an aviation flight and ground program officer 
at the Naval air station in Whitney Island, Wash. 


J. William Brennan ’63 has been elected 
president, chief executive officer and director of 
the Mount Vernon Savings and Loan Association 
in Alexandria, Va. He makes his home in Fairfax 
Station, Va. 


Dr. M. Robert Mansfield, B.D. 63, faculty 
member in the department of religion and 


* philosophy at Mount Union College since 1972, 


has been granted tenure by the trustees. He will 
serve as college chaplain, in addition to his 
teaching duties. He and his wife have three 
children and reside in Alliance, Ohio. 


David J. Prentiss °63 has been appointed vice- 
president at Aetna Insurance Co. in Hartford, 
Conn. He and his wife live in Glastonbury. 


David E. Ward, Jr., 63 has been named one of 
Florida’s five outstanding Jaycees and was 
reelected secretary-treasurer of the greater 
Tampa chamber of commerce. 


Ralph H. Holthouser, Jr., M.H.A. ’64 has been 


elected president of the Duke University 
Hospital and Health Administration Alumni 
Association. 


John C. Markham III ’64, an M.D. graduate of 
UNC-CH in 1968, has been in the private 
practice of gastroenterology in Augusta, Ga., 
since July 1973. He is married and has a daughter 
and a son. “ 


Gary R. Nelson ’64 has been designated deputy 
assistant secretary of defense for manpower and 
logistics. He is living in Bethesda, Md. 


Myra Martin Dubach A.M. ’65 and Juerg 
Walter Dubach ’67 have two children and live in 
Luzern, Switzerland. 


Sarah E. Hall ’65, a resident of New York City, 
was appointed vice-president and manager of the 
research department at Fiduciary Trust Co., of 

New York in October. 


H. G. Jones Ph.D. ’65 gave the keynote address 
at the Canadian Conference on Historic 
Resources, chaired the program committee of the 
American Association for State and Local 
History, and served last year as president of the 
North Carolina Literary and Historical 
Association. Dr. Jones is a member of the history 
department at UNC-CH. 


Robert L. Moser, Jr., ’65 is president and chair- 
man of the board of Continental Development 
and Resources Corp., Baltimore, Md., which 
drills gas and oil wells in Ohio. 


John Andy Smith III ’65 of Albany, N.Y., has 


’ been awarded a graduate school research 


fellowship in religion and society at Drew 
University. 


Ledr. Donald K. Covington III 66 is a place- 
ment officer in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D.C., and is responsible for the 
assignment of 3,000 aviation junior officers. 


E. Scott Glacken ’66 is executive vice-president 
of United Equity Corp., Silver Spring, Md. 


Sue Forbes Watson (Mrs. Ritchie D.) 66 of 
Ashland, Va., was the first woman appointed to 
the Hanover County school board. She is 
currently serving a four-year term. 


John O. Woods, Jr., M.S. ’66 has been reelected 
to the board of directors and secretary of 
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Fortune, Downey & Elliott, Ltd., consulting 
structural engineers. He resides in Alexandria, 
Va. 


Douglas G. Adams ’67 has been elected to the 
doctoral faculty of the Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley, Calif., where he will teach 
“‘Theology and the Arts’’ and ‘‘History of 
American Religions.’’ He has also been elected 


- president of the International Sacred Dance Guild 


for 1977-79. 


James C. Brooks ’67 was elected assistant vice- 
president and promoted to associate actuary of 
the Life Insurance Co. of Georgia in December. 
He has been with the company since 1969 and 
at the Atlanta office since 1974. 


John R. Leikensohn ’67 is living in Columbus, 
Ga., and is clinical assistant professor at Emory 
University Medical School. 


Ninian Beall, Jr., °68 is married and the father of 
a year-old daughter. The family lives near 


SOCHEDHL OSE ZORHOOSHSEHOOOOD 
Why kids? 


Wedding bells to diaper pails? Not necessarily 
so any longer. Young people are taking a close 
look at parenthood these days. A nursing 
course at Duke entitled ‘‘Parenthood,”’ which 
began in 1972 as a woman’s course, is now 
computer-regulated for a 50-50 mix of male 
and female undergraduates. Betty Harris, 
who teaches the course, says she tries to 
dispell fantasies and expose the realities. 
“The early stages of parenthood are rough for 
most people,’’ says Harris. ‘‘Being a parent 
is a lot more work than people think.’’ And 
people should know why they want to have 
children: “‘People should not become parents 
because other people want them to, or have 
children to save a marriage,’’ she says. ‘“‘And 
often people become parents because they are 
not feeling sure of their self-identity. They 
think that being someone’s mother or father 
gives them a respectable identity.”’ 
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Efland, N.C., and he works in Chapel Hill as 
a counselor/coordinator for the Durham-Orange 
Employment and Training Office (CETA). 


William B. Lawrence ‘68, who is pastor of the 
West Pittston, Pa., United Methodist Church, is 
a Ph.D. candidate at Drew University. 


Marguerite Weaver Morehead ‘68 is assistant 
director of family planning for the state of 
Tennessee, after having spent 5 years in 
Washington state associated with planned parent- 
hood. Last year she earned the master’s degree 
in psychology and is working on a doctorate 

in a management of human services program at 
Peabody University, Nashville. 


H. Craig Welborn C.E. ‘68 is president of 
Welborn Construction Co., custom-home builder 
in Scottsdale, Ariz. Married and the father of 
three, he earned the M.B.A. from the University 
of Utah in 1973. : 

Marshall R. Crosby Ph.D. °69, chairman of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden's department of 
botany since 1974, has been named garden 
director of research, with responsibility for the 
botany department and botanical library. He has 
been on collection assignments to the West 
Indies, Africa, Central and South America. He is 
married to Carol Anderson Crosby ‘69. They 
have two children and make their home in 
Webster Groves. 


Diane O. Fleming, Ph.D. °69, of Kettering, 
Ohio, has been named assistant professor of 
microbiology and immunology at Wright State 
University. 

Cynthia Havens Gosline 69 completed a 
European tour last summer as a member of the 
Vancouver Bach Choir. She participated in 
many concerts in Poland and France, including 
one in the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. 


Maj. Richard A. Henderson, M.D. ‘69 has 
assumed command of the U.S. Air Force Clinic 
at Aviano Air Base, Italy. 
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Alice Blackmore Hicks (Mrs. James B.) '69 is 
assistant vice-president at Irving Trust Co., New 
York, and is manager of the endowment and 
foundation services department. Her husband is 
an account executive for NBC. 


John H. (Jack) LeSueur, Jr., '69 is community 
coordinator with the North Carolina Arts 
Council in Raleigh. He has completed the 
Harvard Institute in Arts Administration 
program and serves as a facilitator for the **City 
Spirit’ program of the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 


Stephen T. Levy, M.D. '69 has been promoted 
to associate professor of psychiatry at Emory 
University. 

Frances Harris Mickey ‘69 and John V. Mickey 
‘69, M.D. °76 are living in Boston, where Dr. 
Mickey is a resident in internal medicine at 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Mrs. Mickey is 
working for Arnold & Co., a Boston advertising 
agency. 


Richard A. Nay B.S.E. °69, Ph.D. °72 is 
research engineer at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
East Hartford, Conn. 


Jane Ashcraft Shapiro ‘69 is the wife of Dr. 
Robert Shapiro and the mother of a three-year 
old son, Jamie. In 1975 she received a master’s 
degree in reading from George Washington 
University, and at present is the director of a 
right to read academy, a community-based 
organization which provides the opportunity for 
adults to develop literacy skills, in Rock Springs, 
Wyo. 

MARRIAGES: Charles H. Yarborough, Jr., 
A.M. °64 to Mary Ann Fleming on Sept. 3, 
1976. Residence: Louisburg, N.C... . John S. 
Pace °67 to Rachel A. Pickett '74 on July 16. 
Residence: Wilmington, N.C... . Anne 
Hartsfield Bassett "68 to George M. Lankford 
on Sept. 24. Residence: Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 
Julie Ann Davis °68 to Arlen M. Driscoll on 
Sept. 3. Residence: Houston, Tex. 


BIRTHS: A son to Paul R. Ervin, Jr., 62, J.D. 
‘65, and Katherine Horack Ervin ‘63, Marietta, 
Ga., on Sept. 23. Named Paul R. Ill... . 
Second child and first son to Willetta Grandy* 
Murphy B.S.N. '63 and Charles E. Murphy, 
Jr., M.F. °63, Ph.D. ‘70, Aiken, S.C., on Aug. 
26. Named Edward Thomas, . . . Third child 
and second son to William F. Womble, Jr., 

‘64 and Louise McLaurin Womble °68, Winston- 
Salem, N.C., on Dec. 21, 1976. Named Paul 
Russell. . . . First child and son to Howard W. 
Brill °65 and Mrs. Brill, Fayetteville, Ark., on 
Nov. 15. Named Christian Howard. Third child 
and second daughter to Walt Metz ’65 and 
Mary Dysart Metz 69, Raleigh, N.C., on May 
13. Named Anna Katherine. . . . First child and 


Little train, big job 


Jim Wilson’s little electric trains are like 
nothing Lionel ever sent chugging down an 
O gauge straightaway. The Duke civil 
engineer’s iron horses, propelled by tiny 
but powerful linear induction motors, zip 
along at speeds that would leave Casey 
Jones wide-eyed-up to 300 m.p.h. in 
simulations. The miniature engines and 
guideways mathematically simulate full- 
scale equipment. In research funded by the 
U.S. Department of Transportation, Wilson 
is studying the amount of dip and rise the 
vehicles experience on elevated spans. The 
purpose is to generate data so that guideways 
and suspension systems can be designed for 
trains of the future that will give passengers 
a comfortable ride without exorbitantly 
costly hardware. 








World’s messiest checkbook 


‘Even, steady, unflappable,’ says wife of New York City’s new budget director 





son to Nancy Dees Dixon (Mrs. Michael P.) 
*66 and Mr. Dixon, Denver, Colo., on Aug. 19. 
Named Michael Andrew. Fourth child and first 
daughter to Grady T. Helms, Jr., 66 and Mrs. 
Helms, Atlanta, Ga., on Dec. 22, 1975. Named 
Nancy Jane. Twin sons to Darby Engel Jones 
(Mrs. Douglas W.) B.S.N. '66 and Mr. Jones, 
Bellevue, Neb., on June 19. Named Kyle 
Alexander and Jonathan Lee. A daughter to 
Elizabeth C. Scott-Hopkins ‘66 and Robert 
Scott-Hopkins, Ventura, Calif., on July 6. 
Named Benjamin Scott-Hopkins. Second son to 
Georgeann Surbaugh Sydes (Mrs. Larry) '66 
and Mr. Sydes, Concord, Calif., on Aug. 20. 
Named Jeffrey Michael. . . . First child and 
daughter to Kathy Irwin Schuster '67 and J. 
Charles Schuster M.Div. '69, Thornton, Colo., 
on May 29. Named Lyndall Elaine. ...A 
daughter to Gordon B. Herbert E.E. 68 and 
Corinna Head Herbert "68, Chapel Hill, N.C., 
on June 16. Named Caroline Todd. Second 
daughter to Ellen Bers Johnson ’68 and Michael 
B. Johnson B.S. ’68, York, Pa., in Sept. 1977. 
Named Sarah Elizabeth. First child and daughter 
to Dr. Mary Druse Manteuffel (Mrs. Allan T.) 
*68 and Mr. Manteuffel, Wheaton, IIl., on Dec. 
9. Named Kristin Katherine. Third child and 
second daughter to William L. Patton J.D. °68 
and Mrs. Patton, Harvard, Mass., on Dec. 5. 
Named Elizabeth Winston. .. . A daughter to 
Dr. Dan W. Bell °69 and Mrs. Bell, San 
Antonio, Tex., on Jan. 14, 1977. Named A’ Lissa 
Kay. First child and son to Lucie Mason Bynum — 
(Mrs. Stanley D.) '69 and Mr. Bynum, Birming- : 


ham, Ala., on Jan. 13. Named Jasper Dowe. First — 


Mrs. Copenhaver, Winston-Salem, N.C.,on Sept. — 
23. Named William Pierce II. Second child and 
daughter to Velma Harrison Johnson (Mrs. 

Samuel W.) '69 and Mr. Johnson, Rocky Mount, 
N.C., on Feb. 27, 1977. Named Katherine 
Harrison. Second child and first daughter to 

Capt. Robert B. Nichol ‘69 and Lisa Willis 

Nichol °70, Ft. Bragg, N.C., on Oct. 25. Named 
Caroline Elizabeth. A son to Sarah Wanless 


| 


Mayor Edward Koch’s selection of James R. Brigham, 
Jr., a 32-year-old former bank vice-president, as the city’s 
budget director at a time of renewed fiscal crisis has 
raised the city’s stock in at least one quarter of the 
financial world. 


“| think he’s super divine and the city’s lucky to get 
him,”* said the former Sarah Koester, a vice-president of 
the prestigious investment banking company of Donald 
Lufkin and Jenrette and a woman who should know: 
she’s been married to him since 1969. 

That was the year Brigham 67 received his master’s 
degree in business administration from the University of 








Chicago and began a career that made him a vice- 
president of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company before 
he was 30, and now, after a year as assistant to the 
deputy mayor of finance, the city’s top budget officer. 

Sarah Brigham admits her prejudice, but her 
description of her husband as ‘‘very even, steady, 
unflappable, able to deal effectively with all sides, very, 
very fair-minded, extremely bright and absolutely 
dedicated to New York City’’ was echoed by less- 
partial observers. 

**He’s an absolutely outstanding young man,”’ said 
John C. Burton, the city’s former deputy mayor for finance 
and the man who lured Brigham from the world of 
corporate mergers and acquisitions in Morgan Guaranty’s 
financial services department to the mind-boggling land of 
New.York City finances. 

Burton, a professor of accounting at Columbia and the 
former chief of accounting for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, first became aware of Brigham in 1970 
when Burton was called in to conduct a 17-week 
management training program at Morgan Guaranty. 

“I was impressed with his analytic ability to see a 
problem, get to the heart of it and resolve it,’’ Burton 
said. 

In 1976, when Burton became deputy mayor, he 
persuaded Morgan Guaranty to lend Brigham to the city 
for what turned out to be the last 15 months of the Beame 
administration. The bank continued to pay his salary. 

Brigham, who will be paid $54,000 a year in his new 
post, said he had fully intended to return to the bank, but 
was finally seduced by the sheer magnitude of the city’s 
problems. 

‘I enjoyed the stimulation of the complexity of the 
problems and the complexity of the solutions, said 
Brigham, who resigned from the bank last month and 
promptly plunged into the all-day and most-of-the-night 
sessions that led to the city’s four-year plan for fiscal 
recovery. 

Considering the plan’s reliance on federal help, it was 


appropriate that on the day his appointment was 
announced, Brigham was in Washington with Mayor 
Koch and other city officials making the city’s case to 
congressmen and President Carter. 

Conceding that the city still had a selling job to do, 
Brigham said he came away from the Washington 
meetings convinced that Washington ‘“‘has an open mind” 
and that “ultimately we’ll get the kinds of assistance 
we're looking for.”’ 

James Remmers Brigham, Jr., was born in St. Louis 
on August I1, 1945, and spent most of his boyhood in . 
Carbondale, Ill., where his father still runs the family’s 
Diagraph Company, which manufactures industrial 
stencils and other products. 

Brigham, who majored in history and graduated from 
Duke University in 1967, met his wife while he was 
studying for his master’s degree at Chicago and she was 
an undergraduate at Northwestern University. 

The couple, who have no children, live in a Park 
Avenue apartment, where Bngham says, her husband 
takes his share of the housework in a two-career house- 
hold, but prefers cooking—his specialty is soup—to the 
grubbier chores. 

Although Brigham notes that since he joined the city 
he does not have much time for tennis, squash, golf 
and cross-Central Park skiing, he can still be seen on 
occasion jogging around the reservoir, where his slight 
frame, sandy hair and pixyish visage give him the look of 
an engaging, if precocious, 12-year-old. 

Looking ahead to the next six months, which he sees 
as a critical ‘‘watershed in the city’s financial recovery,” 
Brigham said he had a number of strategies in mind, but 
declined to discuss specifics just yet. 

“It’s my first day,”’ he said. 


ROBERT MOG. THOMAS, JR. 


This originally appeared in the New York Times and is 
reprinted, slightly revised, with permission.©Y978 by the 
New York Times Co. 
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Small gifts always make 
Dig difference. 
ut today 

ore than ever! 





our gift to the University Center Fund now can help Duke University 
2ceive a $1.5 million challenge grant. The Kresge Foundation has 
hallenged Duke to meet its goal by May 15, 1978, and our success will 
luarantee Duke students a quality of campus life students have worked 
»ward for 25 years. 





nd because of this challenge, your gift today will enable you to con- 
ibute in real dollars more today than ever again. 

‘he University Center will provide space for opportunities in the 
erforming arts, film, crafts, conferences, student offices, and 
eourant and snack areas. 





or years the University has endorsed the Center as an urgent need. 
ey it is almost within our grasp. 

et's meet this challenge. 

lease, clip the coupon and return it with a gift. 





ruly, your interest will be compounded—a dream will come true. 
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Please send coupon and gift or pledges to: 

J. David Ross i 

Vice President for institutional Advancement 
2127 Campus Drive 

Durham, NC 27706 


1 
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| send your gift or pledge before May 15, 1978. Thank you! i 
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Raver ‘69 and Mr. Raver, Darien, Conn., on 
Jan. 20, 1977. Named Jeremy Kyle. 


°70s 


Donald S. Basler M.H.A.'70 of Columbus, Ohio, 
is the author of a book on medical institutions, 
published in October and entitled ‘‘Design for 
Perinatal and Pediatric Facilities.” 


Patrick B. Blake ‘70, who received the M.B.A. 
from Pace University in 1973, has been with 
Chase Manhattan Bank 7 years. He is currently 
second vice-president, working in the regional 
office in Bogota, Colombia. Mr. and Mrs, Blake 
have a son and a daughter. 


Samuel P. Boger *70 recently completed the 
requirements for the M.B.A. degree at the 
University of South Carolina and is now 
employed by the Veterans Administration in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., as a loan specialist. 


Dakota, is currently in the second year of a five- 
year research career award from the National 
Institute of Health. He and his wife, who teaches 
in the University’s school of nursing, have 
three children and live in Vermillion, S.D. 


Dr. Mitchell L. Cohen °70 is clinical assistant 
professor in the department of medicine at Emory 
University. 

James C. Hutchens ‘70 and his wife are making 
their home in Asheville, N.C., where he is vice- 
president of the North Carolina National Bank. 


Diana L. Leavengood °70 is living in Torrance, 
Calif., where she is a teacher's aide at the 
Hermosa Beach Middle School and a part-time 
employee at the thoroughbred race track. Her 
hobbies include caring for her two horses and 
two dogs. 


John F. Posen *70 and Judy Schiess Posen 
‘70 live in Albuquerque, N.Mex., where he 
has a commercial and investment real estate 


Centralia, Wash., where he has been involved in 
a seed research project at the Forestry Research 
Center of Weyerhauser Co. He had the honor of 
attending the LUFRO Seed Symposium in 
Yamanaka, Japan, in October 1976. 


Anne Hortenstine Hastings '71 and Douglas A. 
Hastings ’71 have moved to Charlottesville, Va. 
She is pursuing a Ph.D. degree in educational 
policy studies at the University of Virginia, while 
he is completing a master’s in public administra- 
tion and working at the Federal Executive 
Institute. 


Deborah Godfrey Hogan (Mrs. Paul J.) B.S.N.°71 
is working for a master’s in nursing education at 
the University of Rhode Island. She lives in 
Middletown. 


Robert J. Krajewski D.Ed.’71 is an alumni 
associate professor at Auburn University, Ala. 
He has recently had an article published in the 
January issue of Instructor magazine. 


weekend cook at Penland School of Crafts and i 
serving an apprenticeship at a traditional pottery 
in River Falls, Wis. 


John T. Reed '71 is residing in Charlotte, N.C., 
where he has joined the law firm of DeLaney, — 
Millette, DeArmon, and McKnight. 


Jonathan P. Edwards '72 of St. Louis is a 
professional grain and livestock trader with 
Clayton Commodity Service. 


Mary M. Kerr '72, M.Ed.’73 is an assistant 
professor of special education at George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Margaret Gibson Nicoll '72 is one of 30 news 
reporters for the Colorado Springs Gazette- 
Telegraph. 


Ralph F. Palaia '72, who lives in Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been promoted to distributor sales 
manager, consumer products, for Litton 
Microwave Cooking Products, a division of 


business and she is an air traffic controller. 


Frank O. Brady Ph.D.'70, associate professor 
of biochemistry at the University of South 
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Why not stay out a while? 


Yasoumi Tanaka M.F.’67, Ph.D.’70 lives in 


Litton Industries. 


Douglass E. Rankin '71 finished a year and a 


An admissions officer on the predictable crises of college 


Fred Zuker sees the groves of academe as a jungle for many 
first-year students. He articulates a vision of a university 
‘bold and innovative enough” to meet what he calls, 
borrowing a phrase from author Gail Sheehy, ‘‘the 
predictable crises’’ of new students. 

Just as Sheehy’s ‘‘Passages”” posited the existence of 
crises common in the lives of most adults, Zuker °67, M.A. 
‘75 makes the argument that certain identifiable pitfalls 
await most students who enter college. Zuker speaks from 
his experience in the Duke admissions office from 1971 to 
1976 and from his present post as associate dean of 
admissions of Tulane University. His experience convinces 
him that the student whose path through higher education 
is smooth and painless is a rare bird. The commoner 
experience, Zuker says, is that most students find 
themselves forced to grapple as best they can, often alone, 
with a bewildering barrage of unexpected problems which 
begin cropping up from the day the student sets out to 
win a college degree. 

Zuker believes help is needed for the beleaguered student 
and he believes he knows how such help can be delivered. 
But he is doubtful that his ideas will be adopted by any 
major universities any time soon. 

Two of his central ideas are a sabbatical year for entering 
freshmen and a freshman year course on how to survive 
the first year of college. 

A sabbatical for students who haven't yet warmed a 
classroom seat? It’s an odd-sounding notion, coming from 
an admissions officer. Traditionally, admissions officers 
have served as academic cowboys, rounding up the new 
students and herding them into the campus corral. Zuker 
worries because ‘‘academicians suspect the sabbatical idea 
isn’t academic.” 

The sabbatical year would work like this: After being 
accepted for admission to a school, the rising freshman 
would work out a plan for a year of preparatory living. The 
plan would be developed with a university. advisor and 
could include travel, a job, a course of reading designed 
to lay the groundwork for on-campus learning or mixtures 
of activities. The student would be expected to emerge 
from the sabbatical with a project or paper to be submitted 
for credit to the university. 

Duke’s policy of mid-year admissions, by which some 
students who apply for fall admission must wait until 
January to matriculate, allowed Zuker to work with a group 
of students who were obliged to undergo a sort of 
“‘sabbatical.’’ He says, ‘‘These students at Duke, strictly 
on their own, got jobs, traveled and grew up. Few had any 
traumas. If such an experience is good for kids who didn’t 
want it or plan for it, how much better could it be for those 
who do?” 

Zuker ticks off the advantages he sees in a sabbatical: 
“Work experience is important, and full-time work is an 
excellent teaching vehicle, because being a wage earner 
changes the way you look at the world. Students don’t 





have enough time or inclination to read things that aren't 
assigned as part of a course. A future engineer, perhaps, 
could read up on the philosophy and history of technology, 
using a reading list provided by the university.” 

So what’s holding up implementation of this idea? 

For one thing, it would require changes in the way 
admissions are handled now. Zuker: ‘“‘There are tremendous 
educational possibilities,’ he says, “‘but it will take a bold 
and innovative institution to put the idea into practice. And in 
educational bureaucracies, the mills of the gods grind 
slowly.’ Also, ‘‘It’s not respectable to work—at least not 
now. Students are told, “You have to have a profession, you’ve 
got to earn thousands of dollars a year, you’ve got to get 
ahead of the next guy.’ Now, it is true that you have to work 
and make a life for yourself, but the educational process 
should do more than that. The message now is that if you’re 
not something definite—doctor, lawyer, engineer—you re 
going to starve to death. That’s not true—you can do a lot 
of things, if you’re willing to make some sacrifices, such as 
not working in your Hometown, U.S.A. You may have to 
follow the work. What I’m describing is an apprenticeship 
system. Not like that in the days of Thomas Jefferson, 
but one where you can learn the ropes of a job, at least 


half as a full scholarship student in pottery and a 


Charles M. Register 72 and Katherine Katz 


















learn the jargon. Every occupation and profession has an 

apprenticeship system, whether you call it that or not.” 
Zuker’s other idea has to do with what happens once — 

freshmen arrive on campus. Here again, his years at Du 


were instructional. ‘‘I became interested in how to make < 
successful transition from high school to college early at 
Duke, when I was advising freshmen. They, or a lot of 
them, are nonmajor students, nonspecific students. 

‘They didn’t know what the hell to expect. Things 
didn’t happen that first day on campus. They didn’t find 
life’s direction opening up and everything becoming cryst 
clear. They didn’t find classrooms whére ideas were flyi 
around at the speed of light. They didn’t meet the person 
of their dreams at the first freshman assembly. 

“‘T have known large numbers of freshmen who didn’t 
stay the day. Not the first day. They were homesick. Thi 
happens all the time at Tulane, at Duke, everywhere,”’ he 
says. ‘‘Students aren’t prepared to deal with the bureaucracy 
of college, the people who are at the end of the lines. =~ 
These people have a great effect on the student’s perception - 
of campus. If they are surly and uncooperative, the student 
will say to himself, ‘My God, I’m standing here witha $2,500 
check for room and board in my hand and catching a lot o 
grief.’ They aren’t prepared to deal with bursars, or for 
getting closed out of a class or getting a teacher’s assistant 
in math who speaks marginal English. 

‘They have to make decisions about drugs, about sex, 
these things that are going through their minds have to be — 
decided very quickly. Many of them made those decisions 
in high school, where they had the reinforcement of home. ; 
But at college they don’t have home—they have to stand 
alone.”’ 

Despite all this, most students do weather the change. 
Zuker believes that what’s needed for those who find the 
going rough is a freshman course in coping. The course 
would ‘“‘teach the universality of the feelings of inadeq aaa 
and convince them that they are not the only ones with those | 
problems,” he says. “‘I would use books like ‘‘Catcher in 
the Rye’’ and ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel.’’ I like the Wolf 
because it shows the richness of life, it shows how the 7 
experience can be. College should be as good an experience 
as possible. That’s what college is about.’’ He also advocates 
senior-year high school courses to let college-bound students 
know something about what’s in store for them. 

Zuker is working on a book, ‘‘How to Survive the First — 
Two Years of College’’ and is coauthor, with Karen 
Hegener, of ‘‘Peterson’s Guide to College Admissions: 
How to Put the Odds on Your Side.”’ He says that 
his own transition from his home in Chattanooga to Duke 
was untroubled. ‘‘I was lucky because I played football. 
That gave me an immediate advantage. Football players 
come in as a group; they come early so they know where the 
library is, or the union, when the semester starts. And 
we formed a group feeling—you get very close to people 
who are hitting you every day.”’ 

















Yollegium Musicum, an early music ensemble. 
As a hobby, they built a harpsichord for their 
home. Charles is also the director of academic 
data systems at Duke. He and Kathy have one 
son, Nicholas Harrison, born Dec. 2, 1976. 


Sue Iddings Robinson (Mrs. James M., Jr.) 
B.S.N.’72 is living in Virginia Beach, where she 
is supervisor of nursing for Tidewater Renal 
Dialysis Center. 


Byron Rubin Ph.D.’72, former research associate 
at the Philadelphia Institute for Cancer Research, 

has been named assistant professor of chemistry 
at Emory University. 





|| Wynn Schwartz °72 received a Ph.D. in clinical 
| psychology from the University of Colorado after 
spending a year of internship at Harvard. 

_ Presently he is in private practice of consulting 
_ and psychotherapy and is an assistant professor 
_ of psychology at Wellesley College. 
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| Diane Weddington ’72, M.Div.’76, who was 

| awarded the M.A. in journalism from the 
University of Missouri-Columbia last August, 

_ isemployed by South Hayward Parish, Hayward, 
 Calif., and is enrolled in the Graduate 

_, Theological Union, Berkeley. Recently she 

_ received a CETA grant to write a television 
script about her pastoral counseling with women. 
It will be televised in the Bay Area in early 

| April of 1978 on the San Francisco cable channel 
and also concurrently on public television. 


ighn W. Christian Ii *73 is a buyer for 
| Bloomingdale’s of New York City. 


Anita R. Goodman °73 received the M.B.A. from 
Harvard in 1977 and is assistant director of 

_ admissions in the M.B.A. program at Harvard 

| Business School. 


a 


Jim Moran ’73 has been awarded a General 

Foods Fund Scholarship to complete his 

doctorate in home economics at Oklahoma State 

University. He and his wife, Laurette, a speech 

pathologist, are making their home in Stillwater, 
Okla. 


John Nezlek ’73 has been appointed assistant 
professor in the psychology department at 
William and Mary. He is a doctoral degree 
candidate at the University of Rochester. 


_ Dale Freeman Peet (Mrs. David C., Jr.) ’73 of 
| Philadelphia, is a doctoral student in education 
and child development at Bryn Mawr College. 


Lisa Holland Powell ’73 received a doctor of laws 
degree from Wake Forest University and is now 
an associate in the law firm of Reid and Preist 
in Washington, D.C. 


| Ann Frank Rosenberg 73 received the M.S.W. 
degree from the University of California at 
Berkeley last June and is a counselor/outreach 
worker with Asian Youth in Oakland. 


Louise Upchurch Lawson (Rev. Mrs. William H., 
Jr.) "74 was the first ordained woman 
Presbyterian minister in the Memphis, Tenn., 
presbytery. She is currently associate pastor 
of Idlewild Presbyterian Church. 
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Roberta E. Pearson ’74 is currently a third year 


Sick but feeling fine © 


Treating a patient with Munchausen’s 
syndrome doesn’t end up pleasing either the 
Patient or the doctor. Why? The ‘‘patient’’ 
isn’t sick-not physically anyway. What such 
patients do is go from hospital to hospital 
dreaming up symptoms to get admitted. The 
Patient typically arrives with what appears to 
be an acute illness and sometimes even 
undergoes surgery. Allan A. Maltbie of the 
medical center’s psychiatric staff says such 
patients complain of headaches, seizures, 
bleeding, stomach pains; they may even have 
swallowed such objects as razor blades, light 
bulbs, nails. There are theories but no 
consensus as to what’s behind the behavior. 
“One difficulty in arriving at a clear under- 
standing of the syndrome is that the physician 
or psychiatrist has very little time to observe 
the patient,” says Maltbie. ‘‘This is true 
because the patient will usually leave the 
hospital against medical advice once he is 
found to be fabricating the illness.”’ 











student in the Ph.D. program of the department 
of political science at Yale. She is coauthor with 
Duke professor, David L. Paletz and Donald L. 
Willis °73 of the book, ‘‘The Politics of Public 
Service Advertising on Television,’’ recently 
published by Praeger Press. 


David F. Smith ’74 will receive the J.D. degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
where he is an editor of the law review, and an 
M.B.A. degree from the Wharton Graduate 
Business School in May of 1978. He and his 
wife, Margaret Weiskotten Smith ’74, who is 
currently a systems and procedures analyst with 
an insurance company, will then move to Atlanta, 
where David will join the law firm of Alston, 
Miller & Gaines. 


Bruce C. Stevens ’74 has been awarded first-year 
honors at Harvard Business School. He expects 
to receive his M.B.A. in June. 


Janet Eva Tonka ’74 has been promoted to 
national account executive for General Foods 
Corp. in the food service products division. She 
is living in Dallas, Tex. 


Stephen P. Hondzinski ’75 has been reelected toa 
second term on the New Britain, Conn., city 
council and has also been elected deputy 
mayor. In Dec. 1977 he was appointed to the 
Connecticut State Board of Education. \ 


Michael Reiland ’75 and Pamela Landreth Reiland 
’75 live in Houston, Tex. 


Mary Anne Collins-Stauffer B.S.N.’76 is a 
M.Div. student at Princeton Theological 
Seminary and is doing part-time research in 
psychoactive drugs. John J. Collins ’77 is working 
at the University of Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute, while completing premedical courses at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Frances K. Davis A.M.’76, of Wallingford, Pa., 
has been commissioned second lieutenant in the 
Air Force upon her graduation from officer 
training school, and is now stationed at Tyndall 
AFB, Fla., for training as an air weapons defense 
officer. 


Kathleen Forrest 76 is living in Houston, Tex., 
where she is a regional sales representative for 
the Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. 


Marion White Jervay (Mrs. Thomas C.) J.D.’76 
is an associate attorney for the Liggett Group, 
Inc., in Durham. She was formerly research 


assistant to Judge Earl W. Vaughan of the N.C. - 


Court of Appeals. 


. Janelle C. Morris ’76 is a retail advertising sales 


representative for the Houston, Tex., Chronicle. 


Robert W. Myatt, Jr., °76 has been promoted to 
the position of associate actuary in the actuarial 
consulting division of Booke & Co. 


Jane E. Prasse ’76 was recently promoted by the 
First National Bank of Atlanta to cash 
management officer. 


Susan G. Slenker ’76 is living in Washington, 
D.C., and working as a legal assistant in aviation 
law. Last September she enrolled in night school 
at the International School of Law in Arlington, 
Va. 


Lt. Steven B. Sprinkle °76 whose home is in 
Annandale, Va., has been awarded silver wings 
upon his graduation from the U.S. Air Force 
navigator training at Mather AFB, Calif. He is 
now assigned to Alconbury RAF, England. 


Marla D. Wilson ’76, who worked last summer 

as a research associate for the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, joined the staff office of the attorney 
general in the U.S. Department of Justice in 


September. An economic research assistant, she 


is also enrolled in American University’s master 
of science in the administration of justice program 
in the evenings. 


Carlos E. Grave de Paralta ’77 is resource 
engineer for Laurens Glass Inc., of Henderson, 
N.C., a division of Indian Head, Inc. 


Ellen C. Humphries ’77, whose home is in 
Baltimore, Md., has joined the Peace Corps and 
will be serving in Mali, Africa, for the next two 
years. 


David A. Jarvis Ph.D.’77 was named midwest 
regional medical associate for Smith Kline & 
French laboratories in November. He and his 
wife live in Ballwin, Mo. 


Suzanne E. Meeker ’77 is living in Alexandria, 
Va., and working as a staff assistant for 
Congressman Bud Shuster of Pennsylvania. 


Carla Scolaro ’77, a resident of Larchmont, N.Y., 
attended the University of Denver Publishing 
Institute last summer. She is now working as an 





DUKE UNIVERSITY’S 


1978. Basketball Clinic 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


July 9-14 and July 16-21 


Head Coach Bill Foster will coach 
the clinic, assisted by guest 

appearances from Duke basketball 
greats of the past 






Learn from the man 
who coached 

his team 

to championship— 
Bill Foster 











Name 

Address . 

Telephone Year of high school graduation 
Height____ Age [Male OC) Female 





yrs. mos. 


Roommate preference 





O July 9-14 QO July 16-21 

C) Boarding camper ($150) O) Day camper ($115) 

Nonrefundable deposit of $50 required with each application. Balance to 
be paid upon arrival. 
C1) Check enclosed C1 Money order enclosed 


Mail to: Bill Foster, P.O. Box 4704, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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editorial assistant at Delacorte Press, the 
hardcover division of Dell Publishing Co., in 
New York City. 

MARRIAGES: Philip Nicoll °70 to Margaret 
Gibson ‘72 on March 31, 1977. Residence: 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Peggy A. Reichert '70 to 
Carl Eric Ohrn on Feb. 4, 1977. Residence: St. 
Paul, Minn. ... Mary Louise Gruber ‘71 to Stephen 
J. Pollack in May 1977. Residence: New York, 
N.Y... . Deborah Louise Kucher B.S.N.°74 to 
Peter Carter Olden M.H.A.’75 on Jan. 29, 1977. 
Residence: Reidsville, N.C. Dana S. Pfaff °74 to 
Jean Barrowman on Oct. 15. Residence: Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Louise G. Upchurch °74 to William 
H. Lawson, Jr.,on Oct. 22. Residence: Memphis, 
Tenn. Lt. David P. Walters °74 to Mona White- 
worth Shelley on June I1. Residence: Orange 
Park, Fla... . Lynn Paff *75 to William J. 
Connor III on Sept. 17. Residence: New Hope, 
Pa. David Turnage Parker °75 to Constance Ann 
Philpot °77 on Jan. 21. Residence: Durham, N.C. 
Claudine L. (Didi) Segerlind °75 to Peter Graybill 
‘75 on Sept. 10. Residence: Atlanta. Leslie Anne 
Ward °75 to Gary Leigh Warrow on Nov. 12. 
Residence: Westland, Mich. . . . Linna May 
Barnes J.D.'76 to Christian John Mixter J.D."77. 
Residence: Brooklyn, N.Y. Barbara Britt Jenkins 
M.H.A.°76 to Peter M. Synowiez M.H.A.’76 on 
Sept. 10. Residence: Raleigh, N.C. Mary Anne 
Stauffer B.S.N.°76 to John J. Collins ‘77 on Aug. 
27. Residence: Bristol Borough, Pa. 


Alumni Profile: Stig E. Regli 
Engineer 
fights filth 


Peace Corpsman in Afghanistan 
concerned with sanitation 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 
Patrick B. Blake *70 and Mrs. Blake, Bogota, 
Colombia, in October 1976. First child and son to 
Ruth Katilius Fertelmes (Mrs. Randall C.) 
B.S.N.'70 and Dr. Fertelmes, Saxonburg, Pa., 
on Nov. 19. Named Robert Edward. Second 
child, a daughter, to Ann Donnell Passino °70 
and Jacque Passino, Jr., "70, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., on Aug. 15. First child and son to 

Elliott N. Sutta °70 and Mrs. Sutta, Centreville, 
Va., on Sept. |. Named Jensen Wade. First 
children, identical twin sons, to Yvonne Metcalf 
Washburn (Mrs. Jack L.) °70 and Mr. Washburn, 
Clearwater, Fla., on Oct. 2. Named Sean Michael 
and Jeremy Todd. . . . Second son to Jeanne 
Cockrell Blocher (Mrs. Roy E.) °71 and Mr. 
Blocher, Irvine, Calif., on Aug. 16. Named John 
William. A daughter to Elizabeth Loftus Fraker 
‘71, M.A.T.’73 and George Allan Fraker °73, 
Asheville, N.C., on March |, 1977. Named 
Megan Elizabeth. Second child and daughter to 
Kathryn Nordstrom Guinn *71 and Guy F. Guinn 
‘71, Bayside, N.Y., on Oct. 20. Named Kristen 
Elizabeth. Twin daughters to Margaret Torrans 
Kaluk ‘71 and Nick S. Kaluk, Jr., ‘71, Denver 
Col. Named Mary Patricia and Jean Elizabeth. 
Second child and daughter to David C. Martin 
‘71 and Mrs. Martin, Richmond, Va., on Sept. 
28. Named Amanda Courtney. A daughter to 
Capt. Horace L. McSwain III '7!1 and Mrs. 
McSwain, Guam, on Aug. 26. Named Mary 





Virginia. . . .Second child and first son to 
Reagan Ransom Coker '72 and Newton J. Coker 
°72, Augusta, Ga., on Feb. 12, 1977. Named 
Grady Walter. First child and daughter to John 
H. Nicholson III B.S.E.°72, M.B.A.’74 and Mrs. 
Nicholson, Durham, on June 13. Named Jenny 
Dare. . .. A son to Carol Shirley Doty (Mrs. 
James) B.S.N.°73 and Mr. Doty, Greenwich, 
Conn., on March 2, 1977. Named James Forrest, 
Jr. First child and daughter to Michael P. 
Russell °73 and Mrs. Russell, Atlanta, Ga., on 
Oct. 27. Named Amanda Leigh. A daughter to 
Hugo Schmidt, Jr., E.E.°73 and Mrs. Schmidt, 
Tampa, Fla., on Sept. 13. Named Jacqueline 
Corral. . . . First child and son to Fred W. 
Fulton J.D.’74 and Mrs. Fulton, Houston, Tex., 
on Aug. 5. Named Ryan Christopher. A daughter 
to Katherine Shelden Ziegler (Mrs. Robert) 
B.S.N.’74 and Mr. Ziegler, Durham, N.C., on 
Nov. 14. Named Mary Elizabeth... . A daughter 
to Roger R. Keller Ph.D.’75 and Mrs. Keller, 
Pikeville, Ky., on Jan. 3, 1977. Named Kirsten 
Colleen. 


Graduate students 


Graduate students include Terry R. Kane °70, 
law, Vanderbilt; David W. Kroepsch ’70, mathe- 
matics, University of Colorado; Philip C. Lang 
‘70, business administration, University of 
Virginia; Stephen E. Schwartz '70, education, 
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S.U.N.Y., Albany; Janet Bixby ith 
71, medicine, Tulane; Kim Greene ’71, law 
University of Kentucky; David L. Holden ’7 
medicine, University of Texas; Donald E. 
Burkins '72, anthropology, Temple; Alice R. 
Huneycutt '72, law, University of Miami; 
Eugenia C. Delamotte ‘73, English, Harvard; 
Macon M. Singletary °73, dentistry, Emory; 
Susan S. Smith ‘73, law, Tulane; Eugene W. 
St. Clair ’73, medicine, West Virginia Universi 
Lucia A. Ward ‘73, education, Duke; Mary E, 
Baker *74, medicine, University of South 
Carolina; Lee A. Beatty '74, medicine, Bow 
Gray; Sheilah Ann Bernard ‘74, medicine, 
Chicago; Thomas M. Bulle '74, medicine, Alb 
Medical College; Margaret Kreisle Clark B.S 
74, medicine, University of Texas; Paul M. 
Currie ’74, business, UNC-CH; Charles R. 
Fliflet °74, business, Harvard; Raymon E. 
Jr., 74, law, University of South Carolina; 
Robert S. McDuffie, Jr., '74, medicine, UNC 
CH; Steven D. McLamb 74, law, Villanova; 
Mark W. Reinhardt °74, law, Chicago; Ste 
L. Selby '74, law, University of Baltimore; 
Robert W. Thrailkill '74, medicine, Universi 
of Miami; Sarah Jane Broom °75, medicine, 
Mississippi Medical Center; Marion P. 
°75, business, S.M.U.; Stephen W. Duffy ‘75,1 
S.M.U.,; Daniel E. Everitt ’75, medicine, 
Harvard; Carrie Goodwin Gallimore B.S.N.’7. 
psychiatric nursing, UNC-CH; StephanD. 





Stig E. Regli, whose work is concerned with the juies of 
Kabul and their amoebic consequences, was 12 years old 
when the Peace Corps unfurled its banners and dispatched 
thousands of optimism-fueled souls to global sites far- 
flung enough to confound Rand and McNally. 

Now 28, Regli B.S.E. ’72, M.S. ’76 is one of 73 Peace 
Corps members in Afghanistan, a mountainous centrai 
Asian nation about the size of Texas andnwith outsized 
health and sanitation problems. 

Regli says that one of every two Afghanistani children 
dies before he or she is five years old. That cruel 
statistic is linked with the nation’s current fecklessness 
regarding sanitation, of which the juies of the capital city 
of Kabul are a prime example. Juies are troughs flanking 
the streets of the city. These troughs are filled with 
running water, which carries a cargo of street debris, 
sewage and garbage. People bathe in this water, and 
people dnnk it. 

‘‘A large percentage of the early deaths are related to 
infections having to do with water, either through 
drinking or food preparation,’’ says Regli, who has been 
in the country since January 1977. ‘‘People think the 
water is either okay or that their systems have developed 
an immunity to the amoebas found in the water.”’ 

For many Americans, amoebas are but a memory of 
high school biology: microscopic one-celled animals 
found in stagnant water. But for Regli and others 
concerned with the health of Afghanistan’s 12.7 million 
people, the amoeba is considerably more vivid—a cause 
of dysentery and other problems sometimes linked with 
fatal illnesses. They also breed health problems that rob 
people of energy and plague them with chronic disorders. 

Regli’s background amply qualifies him for working 
on these problems. His undergraduate degree from Duke 
was in mechanical engineering; his master’s in civil 
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engineering with an emphasis on environment. Among 
his six fluent languages is Farsi, one of the two major 
languages spoken in Afghanistan. (His other languages 
include French, German, Spanish and Danish, the 
language spoken in the home of his mother, Elsa Regli of 
Palm Beach, Fla.) 

Regli is presently teaching a chemistry course in the 
engineering department of Kabul University while 
awaiting the return to the school of the sanitation 
engineering students, now working on field projects. 

‘‘My satisfaction is in affecting a few people at the 
university, starting them on the questioning process,” 
he says. “‘It’s very gratifying to see. I feel I’m affecting 
people who are going to have a tremendous influence on 
the country.” 

To bolster his influence and extend what he calls the 
“‘chain effect’’ of teaching Afghanistan’s nation-makers, 
Regli speaks Farsi with his students, helps them cope 
with English-language texts and tries to inject the spirit 
of healthy academic competition into students 
accustomed to accepting their place in the academic 
pecking order. ‘‘Rather than being challenged by a 
certain student’s excellence, the others accept it,’ Regli 
notes. ‘“‘Much of my teaching is deconditioning them 
from their past bad learning habits.”’ 

Among his other observations: 

e Students in Afghanistan cheat; they openly swap 
information during tests. Regli says, ‘“‘I] make up four 
different exams to combat cheating. They don’t think of 
it as cheating; they think of it as sharing, helping each 
other.” 

e Life in Afghanistan is hard: ‘Traveling through the 
country, sensing the hardships, has been a tremendous 
experience. It made me deeply appreciative to have been 
born in America. Here, there are so many dead ends. 


Being in Afghanistan has definitely increased my . 
appreciation for my own country.” But he adds, ‘“‘What’ 
very beautiful about Afghanistan, despite the 
hardships, is the love people have for one another. 
Sometimes it seems there is an inverse ratio between 
hardships and the closeness of families or units of 
people.” 

e Afghanistanis are basketball fanatics, and they are 
showboats: ‘“‘There’s an amazing amount of fanaticism 
here,’’ says Regli, who coaches a team in the 
university’s engineering department. ‘‘It’s a sport 
conducive to low incomes. All you need is a ball, a few 
square feet and a metal rim. There are very few 
activities here, a fact which increases the interest. 
There’s a discrepancy between the discipline of the 
sport and how they carry it out. It’s very hard to get 
them to work together. There is a strong sense of 
camaraderie, but it is not evidenced on the court. 
Showmanship predominates over teamwork.”’ 

Regli’s tour is up in January 1979. Then he intends 
to mount his 10-speed bike and pedal through nine 
Asian countries to Japan, where he will board the 
Trans-Siberian express for a journey across Russia. He 
will finally alight in Florida. (The bike trip is nothing 
special for him. Before coming to Afghanistan, Regli 
polished off seven South American nations and 
“12,000 miles.) 

Another Peace Corps stint may be in his future if 
“‘the job is very, very right.”’ To Regli, the particular 
job or place counts for less than the experience it 
promises: ‘‘One’s perception of time is stretched by a 
variety of experiences,” he says. *“That to me relates 
to the quality of life. | want to be involved in different 
parts of the world at different times in my life.” 
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‘hat’s right. We have the 
‘ampus mailbox you used 
vhen you were a student 
t Duke—or one just like it. 



















br the graduation of the Class of 1978—the last class of Duke students to 
pe our historic combination mailboxes—we are renewing our exclusive 
fecutive Bank offer. We have had the brass mailbox fronts handcrafted 
0 solid oak Executive Banks. The postal service is phasing out the old dial 
xes, SO we have had them turned into mementoes for alumni. For $60 
‘Il send you the post office box you used every day at Duke, or one 
actly like it. Either way, it will bear the number you had back when. Even if 
pu don’t remember what your number was. Just tell us the years you were 
¢Duke and we'll find out for you. You'll get the box, double dial (as shown) 
single dial, with the combination to open it. All proceeds above actual 
sts will go toward Duke’s University Center and a tax-deductible gift 
ceipt will be mailed to you. This is a rare chance to reclaim something 
fom a happy moment in your past. Or you may want to order one as a 
ique gift for a friend or classmate. 








lice includes shipping and sales tax. $60.00 


Please act today! 

Proceeds go to University Center, 

which faces a crucial May 15 funding deadline! 
(Tax-deductible gift receipts provided.) 
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Mail your check and order to: 
Drawer AM 
Duke Station 
Durham, NC 27706 


Make your $60 check payable to Duke University. 
Sorry, no phone orders or credit card charges. 


My campus post office box was 


My years at Duke were 19__ to 19__ 


Name 





Address 








Statler aes = 7p 


City 
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Editors 


Said but not reported, 
reported but not read 


It has been a winter of falling rain, falling 
snow, falling trees and—I speak for myself 

irits. The season has been 
more confining than we here in the South 
are used to. Southerners don’t venture out 
on ice and snow and in the chilly gloom of 
monsoons. In my basement, woodworking 
tools, icy to the touch, gather rust; errands 
are left unrun; odd jobs are left undone. 
But the weather has given me the chance to 
sift through old notebooks and give incoming 
mail a close going-over. In the process I 
found things that seemed worth jotting down 
a few words about—before spring breaks 
through, my spirit revives, and I flee from 
the typewriter. 
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* While flipping through a used-up notebook 
to see if | needed to keep it any longer, I 
came upon a page of notes I had made late 
last spring—ah spring!—when I was talking 
with James Charlesworth of the divinity 
school about the big translation project he’s 
heading [‘‘Translating the Bible’s ‘missing 
link,” ** June 1977]. What I found were 
remarks that wouldn’t quite fit into the main 
story. | can see why I held onto them, be- 
cause they struck me once again as interest- 
ing. It is an occupational irritation of 
reporters to end up, after an interview, with 
gleaming tidbits that won’t quite settle into 
the rest of the piece. He was uneasy, 
Charlesworth was, about how people might 
react to these ‘‘new’’ documents that his 
team of translators are preparing to introduce 
to the public. ‘“‘Here’s what people will ask,” 
Charlesworth said—**Will these documents 
undermine my faith and the faith of my 
children? People are concerned about any- 
thing that will challenge or shake their faith— 
that’s just a fact.’’ This was a Christian 
talking about Christians. Even though 
Charlesworth is a recognized New 
Testament scholar—he reads Syriac, an 
ancient language that Jesus himself probably 
read, the way you or I read the morning 
paper—he is also a Methodist preacher. But 
he knew that these 40-odd new “‘books,”’ 
known as the pseudepigrapha, might cause a 
ripple. He wasn’t overly worried—my notes 
show. *‘The interest in these books is much 
greater than the anxiety,” he said. 
Charlesworth is obviously stimulated by the 
detective work in translating old documents. 
He sensed other people would pick up on 
that excitement. ‘*‘What you’ve got is 
discovery,” he explained. ‘The exciting fact 
that this document right here comes from 
Jesus’s own time.’’ How will people react, 
not to the discovery of the books, but to what 
they say? *‘No one should try to say what the 
impact will be until the documents are all 
out.”’ It comes down to this, he added: 





‘Most people don’t study the Bible—they 
worship it.”’ 
SEE 
It comforts me when I learn that other people 
in publishing of one sort or another also 
despair of foisting another brochure, another 
letter, another word, another scrap of paper 
on anyone—unless they beg for it. But that 
is an overreaction, | think, to the large 
amount of junk that arrives in our mailboxes. 
For all my complaining about junk mail, 
however, I still open every envelope I get 
and still turn the first page of every 
publication—ever optimistic. 
ea} fa} jo 
{| Several weeks ago two booklets, still 
aromatic with printer’s ink, landed on my 
desk. One has on its cover a four-color 
photograph of cheerleaders rushing happily 
toward you—an effort perhaps to make the 
contents appear effortless. This one is the 
“Duke University Financial Report 1977” 
and the inside pages, alas for frail disguises, 
are laced with figure-filled tables. The other, 
entitled ‘‘Capital Gifts to Duke University,’ 
has a somber dark blue cover, with just a 
touch of silver. Both begin with an obligatory 
Letter from the President, in which he sums 
up the situation (it’s good, but could be 
better) and cheers us on (we'll win, if we 
work like hell). They are serious publica- 
tions; you will not do the light fantastic 
through them. But they contain information 
that anyone interested in the University 
should have access to. For those of us who 
bog down in those rows and columns of 
figures, one message still comes through in 
both books: In the years just ahead, the key 
word is going to be endowment. We have 
Terry Sanford’s word on it. ‘‘We plan to 
call upon the President’s Associates and other 
friends of Duke,’ he says in the Financial 
Report, “‘to adyise and work with us in a 
concerted effort to double the endowment 
of Duke University.’’ And ‘‘Gifts to Duke” 
shows Duke’s endowment compared to 
other universities’. Duke has $230,250.000. 
Harvard has $1,428,000,000; Yale has 
$568,000,000; Stanford has $430,616,000; the 
University of Chicago, $268,800,000. Naturally 
some range under Duke, but Duke is not a 
pacesetter in endowment. Two recurring— 
and revealing—statistics used in Duke’s 
fund-raising material show vividly how much 
less the Duke Endowment means today in 
dollars and cents than it did at the beginning 
and how much tuition has had to go up in 
recent years to fill the vacuum. In 1930, 
the Endowment accounted for 50 percent of 
the University’s budget; today it accounts 
for 7 percent. And one table shows us that in 
the decade of the seventies alone, under- 
graduate tuition has gone up by a third— 
from $2,000 in 1970 to $3,230 this year. 
Such are the facts of life around Duke. 
Whom do they come from? The financial 
report is the work of Charles Huestis, a 
lanky, lean-faced outdoorsman and former 
corporate executive who is now vice- 
president for business and finance. The man 
behind the capital gifts report is Marion 
Peavey, the intense, outgoing development 
director at Duke who hits the tennis courts 
when he isn’t collaring would-be givers. 
a) oS) a) 

There you are—things said but not reported, 
things reported but not read. Maybe that’s 
not too glib a way to sum up these two 
topics. Just now a batch of photographs 
have been plopped onto my desk. They show 
the campus blanketed with snow. So, we 
still remain in winter’s grip. I have gotten 
all this down on paper in just the nick of time. 

BOB VETETO 


Veteto is editor of the Alumni Register. 
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Hanna ‘75, medicine, West Virginia University; 
Mei-Chien Huang '75, medicine, Cincinnati 
Medical School; Charles D. McGrath, Jr., 75, 
law, University of Nebraska; James M. Robinson 
*75, business, University of Pennsylvania; Mary 
M. Samson °75, physical therapy, U.S.C.; Robert 
B. Wirth °75, medicine, University of Miami; 
Thomas §S. Allen '76, law, Case-Western Reserve; 
Sharon J. Bald °76, law, University of Florida; 
Mary H. Berg, medical technology, Duke; 
Stephen J. Brandt '76, medicine, Emory; Paul 
G. Brown '76, management, Northwestern; Dalby 
R. Chandler *76, law, University of South 
Carolina; R. Mitchell Cox ’76, mathematical 
statistics, Columbia; Mary G. Dozier ’76, clinical 
psychology, Duke; David H. Gleit 76, East Asian 
Studies, Stanford (currently in Taipei, Taiwan); 
Robert E. Henderson '76, law, Duke; Henry W. 
Jones III °76, law, Vanderbilt; Warren H. Kofol 
‘76, medicine, Medical College of Ohio; 
Christopher M. Lakin '76, medicine, UNC- 
CH; Karl P. Meyer '76, dentistry, University 
of Illinois; Cynthia G. Phillips ’76, nursing, 
Emory; Dirk A. Rose °76, statistics, Stanford; 
Randy A. Rosen °76, medicine, University of 
Miami; Nancy M. Schlichting ’76, hospital 
administration, Cornell; Deborah E. Sewitch °76, 
psychology, City University of New York; Mark 
B. Sindelar 76, business, University of Chicago; 
Jeffrey E. Soukup '76, law, N.Y.U.; Gregory D. 
Streeter "76, medicine, UNC-CH; Scott E. 
Wang '76, medicine, Boston University; Obert L. 
Webster 76, law, University of Tulsa; Steven A. 
Willer °76, business, Duke; Jeffrey S. Akman ’77, 
medicine, George Washington University; 
Margaret C. Alexander '77, medicine, University 
of South Carolina; Mark K. Begandy °77, 
medicine, University of Pittsburgh; Alexandra 
B. Brown °77, religion, Yale; Kyle A. Citrynell 
‘77, law, Duke; Andrew D. Eichner "77, law,. 
Loyola; John D. Fife, Jr., 77, law, Washington 
& Lee; Robert L. Galloway, Jr., 77, engineering, 
University of Virginia; Robert G. Gittin ’77, 
medicine, St. George’s University; Barbara A. 
Hawk °77, clinical psychology, Indiana State 
University; Jeffrey A. Heller ’77, law, University 
of Chicago; Leigh A. Howerton °77, Sorbonne; 
Kirk A. Johnson ’77, environmental policy, 
Washington University; Douglas E. Koteen ’77, 
law, University of Maryland; Allan L. Link III 
77, dentistry, Washington University; Martha 
L. Reiner ’77, history, William & Mary; William 
L. Mastorakos °77, dentistry, University of 
Missouri-Kansas City; Roderick B. Meese ’77, 
medicine, Cincinnati College of Medicine; Tara 
L. Miller °77, law, University of Miami; Peter 
A. Mendel ’77, medicine, University of Miami; 
Cynthia L. Mynatt ’77, anthropology, University 
of Texas; Craig A. Rosenstein ’77, law, Western 
State University; Thomas W. Sando 77, geology, 
UNC-CH; Karen Ann Stennie °77, bio- 
chemistry, University of Texas; Richard K. 
Toomey 77, health administration, Duke; Charles 
R. Wright ’77, business, Vanderbilt; Kimberly A. 
Yelkin ’77, law, Creighton Law School. 


Deaths 


Needham Gulley Woodlief ’18 on Jan. 16. His 
career in education included the position of 
superintendent in Selma, Benson and Cleveland 
school systems. Survivors include his wife, 
daughter, two grandchildren and one great-grand- 
child. 


Louise Berry Lee 22, M.A.T.’55 on Oct. 8. 
Mrs. Lee was a retired schoolteacher and a 
resident of Asheboro, N.C. She is survived by 
one son, C. Berry Lee of Greensboro. 


J. Holt McCracken °22 on Sept. 19. A physician, 
Dr. McCracken was a resident of Palm Springs, 
Calif. He is survived by his widow and three 
daughters. 


J. Milton Airheart ’26 on Dec. 9. Mr. Airheart 
made his home in Durham, N.C., where he was 
president of the Airheart Insurance Agency. 
Survivors include his wife and four children, 
one of whom is Frances Airheart Terry (Mrs. W. 
Patrick) 47 of Bahama, N.C. Also surviving are 
three sisters: Dorothy L. Airheart °35, L’37 of 
New York, N.Y.; Georgia Airheart ’23, A.M.’25, 
of Birmingham, Ala.; and Nellie Airheart 
Christian (Mrs. Dennis) 18 of Durham, N.C. 


Carlos P. Womack B.D.’30 on Dec. 16. He was a 
member of the N.C. Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. In 1970 after serving 40 years 
in the active ministry, he retired to Southern 
Pines, N.C. Survivors include his wife, Jane 
Barker Womack °33, and two sons. 


William D. Trader 36 on Oct. 19. At the time 
of his death, he was a corporate compensation 
specialist with Raytheon, Inc., in Lexington, 
Mass. His widow is now residing in Asheboro, 
N.C. 


Franklyn M. (Chub) Moffitt °38 on Oct. 10. Mr. 







































Moffitt Nieidiaaned a fears in Ashland, K 
though he was a resident of Hamilton, Ber 
where he was vice-president of marketing 
Ashland Oil, Inc., and president of the AC 
subsidiary, Ashland Bermuda, Ltd. He di 
New York City following an extended illn 
Surviving are his wife, Nancy Webb Moffit 
two sons and two grandchildren. 


Alfred J. Henderson Ph.D.’39 on Nov. 4.1 
Henderson was professor of history and h 
the department of history and government 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill., pri 
his retirement from teaching in 1971. He lal 
at Berea College and Kentucky Wesleyan Co 
before going to MacMurray to 1944. In a 
to his teaching, he was active in faculty anc 
college administration, and participated in 
community and church programs. Mrs. 
Henderson, who survives, is the former Eli: 
Aldridge 24, executive secretary of the Di 
Alumni Association prior to her marriage. A 
surviving are a daughter and a son, A. J 
Jr., Ph.D.’70. 


Arthur C, Hoffman '42 on Oct. 23. Mr. Ho 
resided in Glen Ellyn, Ill., and was presi¢ 
of Labquip Corp. at the time of his death. 
Surviving are his wife Josephine Bailey Ho 
*41 and three children, two of whom are / 
C., Jr., °73 and Susanne °76. : 


Dr. Erma Lee Adams 45, A.M.’59 on Dec 
A resident of Yellow Springs, Ohio, she ws 
retired assistant to the president of Antioc 
College. Death followed several months of 
extended illness. 


Ray M. Rowland M.Div.’47 on Nov. 15. C 
Rowland made his home in Jonesboro, Te 


William G. Wilcox Ph.D.’59 on Oct. 24. A 
time of his death, Dr. Wilcox was professe 

religion and philosophy and college chapla 
Upper Iowa University. Death was attribu 
cancer. A resident of Fayette, Iowa, he i is 
survived by his wife. 


Rosabell Hinton Flowers M.A.T.'66 on July 
Mrs. Flowers was the wife of John M. F 
Jr., M.Ed.’57, Ed.D.’60, professor of chem 
at the University of South Mississippi, Ha 
burg. 


Jane Salmon Beckly (Mrs. Robert H.) "67 on 
26, 1976. Mrs. Beckly made her home in — 
Herndon, Va., and she is survived by her 
husband and parents. 


Robert H. Shaffer Ph.D.’67 on Oct. 15. hee 
native of Temple, Tex., and a resident of — 
London, England, Dr. Shaffer died of an appa 
heart attack in London. For 15 years he 
with the Bank of America and at the time 
‘death he was executive vice- president, ‘seni 
~economist and head of the economics departr 
for overseas operation of the Bank of Londo: 
addition to his widow, he is survived by a — 
daughter: 


Dr. Frederick A. G. Cowper on Jan. 30. Dr 
Cowper, professor emeritus of Romance ~ 
Languages at Duke and resident of the 
Methodist Retirement Home, died after an 
extended period of declining health. He cam 
Duke in 1918 and retired in 1952. He is survi 
by two nieces. 


George E. (Jelly) Leftwich on Dec. 5. At one 
time Mr. Leftwich was director of the Duke 
University band and he was the composer 6 
‘“*Blue and White,”’ the Duke fight song. A~ 
resident of Richmond, Va., he was manager 
the Downtown Club of Richmond for 24 ye 
prior to his retirement in November. Survii 
are his widow, two sons and two grandchild 
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Jown to the sea 


hird time must be a charm because the 
lumni Saturday Seminar scheduled for 
pril 28-30 at Duke’s Marine Laboratory 
ounds like the best yet. Besides the 
ducational opportunities, it’s a chance to 
yend a cheap weekend at Atlantic Beach. 
he general topic for the series of short 
jctures on Saturday is ‘‘Currents and 
narks—Probing the Graveyard of the 
tlantic.’’ Fhat afternoon participants will 
+t a boat tour of the Outer Banks in the 
boratory’s new 62-foot research vessel. 
ne cost is $60 per person for Friday and 
aturday nights at the Whaler Inn (double 
upancy), two breakfasts there and a 
aturday seafood lunch at the Marine Lab. 
is will be the third seminar at the research 
b, off the North Carolina coast, and is 
sonsored by the Marine Laboratory and 

e department of alumni affairs. For informa- 
ym, write: 
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larine Lab Seminar 

artment of Alumni Affairs 
e University | 

ham, N.C. 27706 
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another classic 


pe story goes that the Duke Children’s 
assic golf tournament—the fifth annual 
mament will be May 27-28 at the 
iversity golf course—had its origins in 
124. In that year James B. Duke, 
verseeing the building of a power plant in 
like James, N.C., was asked by a small 






























Mister, can you cure fits?”’ 

“Do you have fits?”’ asked Duke. 

Yes sir, and if something ain’t done for 
, they'll kill me.”’ 

Duke arranged for care for the child and 
ermarked $4 million of the Duke 
dowment for medical uses. One of the 
tgrowths of his concern for children’s 


(assic, begun in 1974, hopes this year to 
ise $100,000 for the treatment and 

search of childhood epilepsy. Honorary 
airman Perry Como will return for the fifth 
¢ to the tournament planned and run by 
e Liggett Group of Durham and the Duke 
iversity Medical Center. The event raises 
oney by advertising in tournament 
pblications, entry fees (last year, 103 
mateurs played) and a variety of patrons’ 
intributions. For information: 


hike Medical Center 
wham, N.C. 27710: 
£9/286-1605. 


talth care was the Children’s Classic. The: 


ndsheet 


lumni resources at Duke University 


The Marine Laboratory at Beaufort will be the site in April of an Alumni Saturday Seminar. The 
South River, where these fishing boats are docked, is under study by Duke marine scientists. 


A loblolly summer 


Here are the performances to be given in this 
summer’s Loblolly Summer Performing 
Arts Festival. 


Chamber Music—The resident North Carolina 
Chamber Players will give five consecutive 
Monday performances each beginning at 
8:15 p.m. in Baldwin Auditorium. On June 
12, William Warfield, bass-baritone, will 
narrate ‘“‘Facade, an Entertainment,’ music 
by William Walton and words by Edith 
Sitwell. Warfield will also be featured soloist 
for a concert at 8:15 p.m., Wednesday, 
June 14, in Page Auditorium. The other 
Monday concerts will be June 19 and 26 
and July 3 and 10. There will be an admission 
charge for all performances. 








Opera—The National Opera Company will 
bein residence and will present the following, 
with time and place to be announced and 
admission to be charged: Saturday, June 24: 
“Don Pasquale,’ Donizetti; Saturday, July 
1, ‘‘Martha,”’ Flotow; Saturday, July 8, 
“The Barber of Seville,’’ Rossini; and 
Saturday, July 15, “‘Carmen,”’ Bizet. All 
performances will be with orchestra. 


Summer Theater at Duke—All performances 
will be at 8:15 p.m. in the East Duke Music 
Room, and admission will be charged. 
May 26-28 and June 1-4: A musical revue 
based on the songs of George Gershwin; 
June 9-11, 15-18: “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ Shakespeare; June 23-25, 29-30 and 
July 1-2: ‘Luanne Hampton Laverty 
Oberlander,”’ from ‘‘A Texas Trilogy,”’ by 


Preston Jones; July 7-9, 13-16: ‘‘Ulysses in 
Traction,’ by Albert Innaurato. Directed 
by the author, who will be in Tesidence for 
the summer. 


American Dance Festival—There will be 
performances up to five nights a week during 
June 17 to July 29. For performance 
information: 

American Dance Festival 

6097 College Station 

Durham, N.C. 27708 

919/684-6402 


Reaching out 


Elderhostel, a nationwide program for 
people over 60 who are reaching out for new 
experiences, will get under way on Duke’s 
East Campus this summer. The state 
network includes nine other campuses. The 
fee for one week, which includes tuition, 
housing, meals, is $75 for state residents 
and $105 for out-of-staters. The noncredit, 
college-level courses include the New 
Deal—A Contemporary Assessment; 
Shakespeare to Verdi; Writing the Nostalgic 
Piece; Being Human in a Contemporary 
World; Nutrition; Medicine and Society; 
Discovering the Past: Oral Tradition to 
Written Record; as well as others. Other 
campuses will offer other courses. Duke 
will take part for the weeks of July 2, 9 and 
16. 


Dr. Jean O’Barr 
Continuing Education 
Duke University 
Durham, N.C. 27708 


‘The Third Sector’ 


The term ‘‘third sector’ should not be 
confused with ‘‘third world.”’ They are quite 
different. The third world refers to 
undeveloped nations; the third sector refers 
to the ‘‘nonprofit”’ institutions in society, 
as distinct from business and government. 
The topic of a conference at Duke last 
October was ‘“The Third Sector: A New 
Perspective on Corporate Social 
Responsibility’’ and it drew many heads of 
major corporations. [‘‘Do corporations 
Owe society anything?’’ Alumni Register, 
Nov.-Dec. 1977]. A brochure containing 
the addresses of three of them—John D. 
Rockefeller 3rd, Secretary of Commerce 
Juanita M. Kreps and John H. Filer of 
Aetna Life and Casualty—is available at 
no cost by writing: 


John McNabb 

Corporate Relations Officer 
Institutional Advancement 
2127 Campus Drive 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
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The right to be wrong : 


Nazis, too, have right to legal counsel . 


G 


David Goldberger, deputy director of the Illinois chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, recently provided legal defense 
for a self-styled group of Nazis who wanted to picket the Village 
Hall of Skokie, Illinois, in protest against a local ordinance 
banning the Nazis from using public parks. The Nazi group 
had intended to appear in storm trooper uniforms and display 
the swastika. Skokie, which is predominantly Jewish, includes 
a number of survivors of World War II concentration camps. 
Goldberger described his experience as counsel for the Nazi 
group in a speech, ‘‘The ‘Right to Counsel’ in Political 
Cases: The Bar’s Failure.’’ Here are some excerpts from the 
talk delivered at a symposium sponsored by the Duke 
International Law Society in February on campus. 


Throughout American history, the few lawyers willing too 
appear in unpopular political cases have been forced to endure 
blistering personal and professional attacks for their efforts. 
These attacks continue today. In the face of such attacks, the 
vast majority of American lawyers avoid political cases. In fact 
most lawyers support the attacks either by actually making 
them or looking the other way when others make them. Unless 
there is a change in the bar’s attitude and conduct, unpopular 
political clients face a severe shortage of competent legal 
representation because very few able lawyers will be willing to 
endure the attacks. 

I made several efforts to find a volunteer attorney to take 
the Skokie case, but each person I asked refused because of 
the shortness of notice or because of distaste for the client. At 
that point, the hour was growing late; and it was quite clear 
that no one but me, teamed with a part-time volunteer 
attorney, was willing or able to take the case. We did so the 
following morning. An injunction was issued that afternoon 
against any assembly in which the party members appeared 
with uniforms, swastika or literature. 

The reaction of the community to ACLU’s taking the case 
was predictably hostile. After all, what could be a more 
offensive client or situation in a First Amendment case? 
The ACLU office in Chicago was swamped with angry 
telephone calls, letters of resignation and ultimately some 
threats of violence. 


, 


More disturbing, however, was the reaction of the bar. First, 


it must be emphasized—thankfully—that there was a small 
number of lawyers who either had been supporters of ACLU 
for a long time or who understood the responsibility of the bar 
to appear in unpopular cases. They provided as solid a base 
of support as they could. Unfortunately, their support was 
dwarfed by the reaction of the vast majority of the members 
of the bar who expressed either indifference or outright 
hostility because the ACLU had provided counsel. All bar 
associations stood by silently. 
The ACLU sent a letter to a large number of 
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criminal defense attorneys in Chicago seeking their support 
in hopes of offsetting the criticism and membership losses 
generated by the Skokie case. The letter quoted the ethical 
consideration of the Canons of Ethics, which are quite 
articulate on the subject, stating, among other things: 
‘Regardless of his personal feelings, a lawyer should not 
decline representation because a client or a cause is unpopular 
or a community reaction is adverse.” 

This statement, of course, is hedged by other statements 
making it clear that *‘a lawyer is under no [legal] 
obligation to act as advisor or advocate for every person.”’ 
Nonetheless, it sets out an ideal against which the bar is 
presumed to measure its conduct. 

The importance of counsel in political cases hardly needs 
to be discussed. Among other things, the adversary system is 
premised on the notion that sound judicial decisions are 
products of cases vigorously contested on all sides. To 
permit a political dissident to go through the court system 
without a lawyer or with inept representation can generate 
only poor decisions. This should be a troubling prospect, 
particularly in cases which most frequently turn on vital 
constitutional questions. Thus, in the words of Justice 
Hugo Black: ‘‘Just as a democratic society needs legislators 
willing and able to criticize national and state policy, so it 
needs lawyers who will defend unpopular causes and 
champion unpopular clients.” 

The principle which underlies the portion of the Canon of 
Ethics encouraging lawyers to undertake the representation 
of unpopular clients is rooted deeply in English tradition. 
The English actually forbid their barristers from declining 
to provide representation in cases in which they have basic 
expertise. But for the most part, the English tradition 
never took root in America, and members of the private 
bar—despite some well-known examples of lawyers’ 
individual commitment to the principle that the bar has an 
obligation to appear in unpopular cases—have assiduously 
avoided involvement in political cases like the Skokie suit. 
When the Skokie case arose, the Nazis who were named 
as defendants qualified neither for legal aid nor the public 
defender. They therefore had to turn to the private bar, the 
response of which I have outlined. 

Admittedly, in comparison to problems of dissidents in 
countries governed by dictatorships, the problems of 
American dissidents may appear insubstantial. However, 
the undoubtedly true horror stories about the problems of 
dissidents abroad should not be permitted to obscure the 
seriousness of problems in the United States. 

There are great costs imposed by the American bar’s 
hostility or indifference towards the problems in representing 
dissidents. The most obvious and important one is that 
truly unpopular dissidents simply may be denied access to 
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legal representation. Almost every member of the pri 
bar confronted with the possibility of losing clients wh 
fees guarantee a livelihood, or suffering public vilific 
for representing an unpopular client will eaten such , 
representation. ; 

Another cost of bar inditfecmaaae in Fox ee cases is 
debilitation of basic civil liberties. The public looks to t 
bar as an example and as a source of information on ci 
liberties questions. To the extent that the bar ignores o 
attacks its own members in difficult civil liberties cases 
the public is taught to do the same thing. How can we tk 
expect the public to embrace basic civil rights, such as 
right to counsel, when the bar apparently does not? Fina 
there is the cost to the judicial process. Failure of the ~ 4 
organized bar to support the work of attorneys in kseoil 
cases not only exposes those attomeys to attack but 
exposes the courts to attack. It is but one short step 
vilifying the ACLU and its lawyers for advocating and 
defending First Amendment nghts to vilifying the court 
for upholding those rights. 7 

What is it that the organized bar can and shina d 
the face of such a long record of hostility or indieren 
The answers are clear: 
>The organized bar must speak out publicly on behalf 
lawyers who appear in extremely unpopular cases. ; 
>The bar must provide civil liberties organizations wit 
aggressive financial support when possible. 
> Bar members must explain, even in private conversati¢ 
with nonlawyers, the importance of the right to counsel 
unpopular cases. 
> The bar must stop avoiding appearing in unpopular cas 
This proposal is the most obvious and least palatable 
approach. The Canons of Ethics make the responsibility 
clear. Undertaking the responsibility is the most obviou 
remedy to the present state of affairs. The bar might ev 
consider adopting the English approach and limiting the 
discretion of lawyers to reject such cases. 

In spite of these suggestions, continued failure of the t 
to reconsider its traditional posture of inaction or hostili 
in political cases is probably to be expected. It seems a: 
the only thing capable of stirring the American bar is th 
self-defensive response to Chief Justice Warren Burger’: 
assertion that many lawyers are incompetent inthe 
courtroom. Nonetheless, because the strength of the Bill 
Rights depends, in large part, on the commitment of the 
American bar to it, one can always hope that the bar wi 
one day choose to measure up to the ideals which it say 
it espouses. 

DAVID GOLDBERG 
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. Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 27706 








Graduation strikes again—see more photos, pp. 8-9 





Sailing, anyone? 


The 120 student members of the Duke 
Sailing Club keep the fleet of small boats 
at Kerr Lake in brisk use. The boats are 
sailed two or three times a week in peak 
weather. In fact, the racing team of the club 
finished third this spring in a champion- 
ship regatta of college clubs. The club 
keeps a dozen boats, ranging from 12 to 
19 feet, at the lake. Most of them are 14- 
foot Windmills. The club is interested in 
alumni participation and perhaps even in 
sponsoring an alumni regatta next fall or 
spring. Anyone who's feeling snappy at 
the tiller should write Duke Sailing Club, 
Box 9282, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 
27706. 
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Into the woods 


At this time of year, Duke Forest is a 
pleasant place to stroll through-vehicles 
are allowed only by special arrangement- 
or to just sit on the bank of a stream, 
like New Hope Creek. But the more you 
know about this 8,500-acre forest, the 
more interesting it is. To help, the School 
of Forestry and Environmental Studies 
has published a folder called ‘‘Discover 
Duke Forest’ that gives a history of the 
forest and other facts. But the best parts 
are the detailed trail descriptions for the 
Durham and Korstian Divisions. Using 
the maps as field guides, you will know 
what kind of trees and undergrowth you 
are seeing and exactly where the trail is 
leading. For a free copy of the colorful 
brochure drop a line to: Dean’s Office, 
School of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
27706, or call 919/684-2135. 





Book of magic 


“Pll tell you something about photo- 
graphy, I'll let you in on a secret, but 
don’t tell anyone. You see, it’s really a 
kind of magic.’’ The quote is from Latent 
Image 4, Duke’s magazine of photographs. 
Editors Edward Gomez ’79 and John 
Menapace have collected 40 black and 
white photographs from 20 contributors, 
all members of the Duke community. 

Aside from Gomez’s brief introduction, 

the pictures stand alone, not encumbered 
or adorned by words. The book adheres 

to the statement of French photographer 
Brassai: ‘‘For me, photography must 
suggest rather than insist or explain.’’ 
Latent Image 4, softbound, costs $3.50 7 
from: Latent Image, Box KM, Duke 1 
Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


“Quebec 1977,” Elizabeth Matheson 





A perfect day 


Anatomist William C. Hall finished the 
Boston Marathon this spring 75th out of a 
field of 4,000. Hall, who came in 108th 
last year, ran the 26-mile, 385-yard course 
this time in two hours, 25 minutes and 27 
seconds. The 37-year-old associate pro- 
fessor of anatomy improved his speed by 
nine minutes and seven seconds over his 
past record. ‘‘It was cold and rainy”’ 

says Hall—‘a perfect day to run. Not 

very good for spectators though.’’ Dissi- 
pating heat is the biggest problem mara- 
thoners face, he adds, so this year’s cool 
weather meant that a lot of people ran 
their best times ever. Three other Duke 
faculty members ran last year but none of 
them took part in this year’s distance run. 








| 1,842 awarded degrees 
‘in spring graduation 


As rain threatened to disrupt spring com- 


| mencement exercises in Wallace Wade 
| Stadium, 1,842 graduates heard a Nobel 


laureate scientist discuss the energy 
dilemma as an example of how knowledge 
is a key to survival. 

Duke President Terry Sanford con- 
ferred degrees at the University’s 126th 
graduation ceremony in May, including seven 
honorary degrees. One of these went to 
graduation speaker Glenn T. Seaborg, the 
‘nuclear chemist who shared the 1951 
Nobel Prize for the discovery of plutonium. 

According to University Marshal Pelham 


Wilder, bachelor’s degrees went to 1,248 


| and advanced degrees to 594. 


Honorary degrees went to George R. 


_ Herbert, president of Research Triangle 
‘Institute, doctor of laws; Dr. Charles 


‘Frankel, Columbia University educator 
and president of the new National 
Humanities Center, doctor of literature. 

Dr. John Z. Young, British biologist 
and researcher in neurophysiology, doctor 


of science; Dr. Edward O. Wilson, pro- 


fessor of zoology at Harvard University, 
doctor of science; Dr. Leonard S. Silk, 
Ph:D. °48, member of the New York 
Times editorial board, doctor of laws; and 








Eugene C. Patterson, editor of the St. 
Petersburg Times in Florida, doctor of 
laws. 

As a small group of silent protestors 
held signs protesting the use of nuclear 
energy, Dr. Seaborg, a former chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, told 
the graduates and their families and friends 
that the world abounds in energy resources 
but that “‘we are held back from the 
fullest utilization of these resources by the 
lack of various bits and pieces of 
knowledge necessary to develop and 
implement energy systems that would use 
these resources efficiently, economically 
and in environmentally acceptable ways.”’ 

- Seaborg said that coal-burning, nuclear 
energy and solar energy all presented 
questions about their effects on climate, 
plant life and human life. 

There are two opposing views on the 
development of energy sources, he said. 
‘“‘One side believes we must continue to 
develop large-scale energy technologies 
and depend to a great extent on central 
power systems,” he declared. *“The other 
side believes that we must decentralize 
our energy systems, depending primarily 
on smaller-scale technologies under local 
and even personal control.” 

The emphasis on the latter group, he 
said, would be on renewable resources 
and on a more labor-intensive way of live. 


He talked about the need for better 
food production techniques and the prob- 
lems of human productivity and economic 
development. 

Seaborg said that his discussions of 
these issues “‘drives some to pessimism 
and despair. 

‘‘It makes others doubt the future of 
mankind, unless we retreat to simpler 
lives, and even to the ways of our an- 
cestors,’’ he said. ‘‘What these people 
fail to realize is that we cannot go back to 
those ways and those days.” 

He said that there must not only be 
new knowledge but a “‘greater faith and 
confidence in the human mind and spirit. 

‘It will do us little good to bring forth 
new ideas and technologies if the world 
suffers from a general failure of nerve to 
use them,”’ he said. 


ACLU switches strategy 


to meet Burger Court 


The American Civil Liberties Union, 
which gets more litigation before the 
Supreme Court than anyone except the 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
is changing its strategy to cope with a less 
sympathetic court. 

The new approach of the ACLU, the 
world’s largest public interest law firm, is 


| Engineering major promotes cotton, sees the world 





True spring arrived a while back and with 
it a visit from Ruth Ann Harman, the 1978 
Maid of Cotton Queen. The warm spring 
morning was gorgeous and Harman is no 
slouch either. A junior majoring in 
mechanical engineering at Duke, Harman 
was in Durham for a week’s rest sand- 
wiched between a visit to Canada and up- 
coming cotton-boosting jaunts to Europe 
and the Orient. 


She makes her journeys with two women 


tour managers, 23 pieces of luggage (“And 
if you don’t think that’s a mess!’ she 
laughs) and a wardrobe of clothes made 
entirely of you-know-what. 

“Everything in my wardrobe that’s 
made of cloth is made of cotton,”’ she 
says. “‘Of course I get some people who 
say, ‘Is everything cotton?’ ’’—with a 
leer— “but nearly everyone I’ve met has 
been friendly.”’ She says the only hostility 
she’s encountered was from two Washing- 
ton ‘women’s libber journalists’” who 
were of the opinion that beauty contestants 
are by definition mush-brains. 

Harman is the 40th queen chosen by the 


Cotton Council, a Memphis-based re- 
search, lobbying, public relations group 
supported by contributions from cotton 
producers. Harman learned of the contest 
through her Kappa Delta sorority and beat 
out about 300 other applicants. The 
brown-haired, green-eyed queen is under 
no illusions about good looks not 
counting. 

*‘Sure they care about looks,” she says. 
“They want someone who makes a good 
impression. They have us mail photo- 
graphs in. But I also think that being 
an engineering major at Duke University 
helped me win. I think that’s more im- 
pressive to them than if I’d been a 
liberal arts major at a less well-known 
school.”’ 

On a stroll across West Campus, as 
Harman discussed the state of the cotton 
industry—it’s good; cotton is making a 
strong comeback against its nemesis, 
polyester, Harman’s greetings to several 
sun-soaking students were met with 
doubletakes and initial unrecognition. “‘A 
lot of people don’t recognize me with my 





to narrow the issues in the cases it argues 
before the court, the ACLU’s legal 
director told a Duke Law School audience 
in March. 

“During the Warren Court years,” 
said Bruce J. Ennis, ‘“we tried to get 
every issue before the court, and we 
asked for broad rulings and broad relief.” 

But the ACLU, which has an active 
docket of some 6,000 cases, has assumed 
a “‘defensive posture,’ Ennis said. ‘‘Our 
basic rule of thumb is to keep everything 
away from the Supreme Court, if we can, 
and to narrow the issues if we cannot in 
order to cut our losses.” 

He said that ACLU briefs now begin by 
specifying the “legal issues that need not 
be resolved in order to resolve what we 
identify as the narrow issue before the 
court.” 

Ennis cited the case of O’Connor vs. 
Donaldson which concerned, very broadly, 
the constitutional rights of mental patients 
to adequate treatment. But the ACLU 
lawyers narrowed the issue to deal with the 
particular facts of this one case. The 
broad constitutional issue, which the court 
had not been sympathetic to in the past, 
was not broached. 

‘Our strategy worked,’ said Ennis. 
“The court began its opinion by stressing 
the important questions it was not decid- 
ing. It then ruled, unanimously, that the 


hair cut short,’ she explains. ‘They told 
us before the contest that we'd have to 
cut our hair, but it was still pretty much 
of a shock to do it.” 

The daughter of Charles Harman of the 
Duke engineering faculty, Harman 
considers her year well spent. “I’m learn- 
ing a lot by traveling, picking up some of 
the cultural-type stuff that I’ve missed as 
an engineering major. I’m learning how to 
deal with people. And I’m learning a lot 
about the cotton plant and the cotton 
industry, which is really a far-flung thing.” 

She points out that new finishes for 
cotton eliminate, or largely eliminate, the 
need for ironing, thus allowing cotton to 
hold its head up alongside polyester. Also, 
~*A lot of younger people like cotton be- 
cause it’s natural.”’ 

After Harman crowns the 41st Maid of 
Cotton Queen in Memphis this coming 
winter, she will resume her final three 
semesters at Duke, aided by the $2,000 
scholarship which came along with her title. 





narrow but important question we had 
raised should be resolved in our favor.” 

If the lawyers had asked for more, 
Ennis said, they would have confused the 
issue and almost certainly lost the case. 
But they won—unanimously. 

“That unanimous ruling was a signal to 
lower federal court judges that mental 
patients do have constitutional rights,’ 
Ennis said. ‘It marked the end of a ‘hands 
off policy under which federal courts had 
refused for years even to consider claims 
raised by mental patients.”’ 

When Earl Warren was chief justice, 
Ennis said, the ACLU won about 80 
percent of its cases; under Warren Burger 
the court last year ruled favorably in only 
60 percent of the ACLU cases. Even at 
that, he added, some of these wins are in 
minor cases and some of the losses are in 
major cases. 

“We are more likely,’ he said, of the 
current court, “to lose important or novel 
civil liberties issues in the Burger court 
than we are to win.” 

Nevertheless, he said, the ACLU con- 
tinues to be successful in getting cases 
betore the nine-member court. Last year 
the ACLU was involved in 95 cases in 
the Supreme Court and was involved in 
27 of the 144 cases in which the court 
wrote a full opinion. That, he said, is 20 
percent of all the court’s opinion decisions 
and 50 percent of all decisions involving 
civil liberties or civil rights. 


Formula predicts cure 
in cancer treatment 


A doctor at Duke’s Comprehensive Cancer 
Center has come up with a mathematical 
way to predict when some cancer patients 
will be cured. Dr. Edwin B. Cox has proven 
his method thus far with multiple myeloma, 
a cancer of the bone marrow. Animal studies 
done elsewhere suggest that the formulas he 
uses may work for many other types of 
human cancer as well. 

In remarks in April 6 at a meeting of the 
American Association for Cancer Research 
in Washington, D.C.. the researcher said 
that his method could prevent certain 
patients on anticancer drugs from getting too 
few treatments or too-many. Too few 
treatments would allow a patient’s cancer to 
return; too many treatments would prolong 
unpleasant side effects after the person had 
been cured. 

Equally important, said Cox. the math 
formulas could allow doctors to judge very 
soon after treatment begins whether the 
therapy they have chosen will cure the 
patient. If it will not, they could choose 
another type of treatment without delay. 

Cox is an associate in Duke’s department 





of medicine as well as a Comprehensive 
Cancer Center faculty member. 

Cox starts with formulas first used in the 
early 1800s by life insurance companies. 
With these formulas, he estimates the 
number of cancer cells in a patient’s body. 
Then applying some algebraic computations 
of his own, he figures the percentage of 
cancer cells killed with each treatment. 

Projecting ahead, the physician says in an 
interview: **We can determine from these 
formulas whether a given dose of chemo- 
therapy repeated over time will cure the 
patient. This gives us a way of determining 
how long it will take to kill the last cancer 
cell; 

Tests will begin soon to prove the method 
with two more types of human cancer— 
breast cancer and medullary cancer of the 
thyroid. Cox says he wants to help fine-tune 
the treatment of breast cancer with drugs. 

“When chemotherapy is given after 
surgery for breast cancer,”’ he says, ‘‘the 
duration of treatment has been picked out of 
the air—six months or a year or whatever we 
think the patient can tolerate. We may find 
from the formulas that one patient needs 
three months of chemotherapy while another 
needs three years.”’ 

What if the method shows that a patient 
can never be completely cured? The patient 
and his doctor shouldn't give up hope, Cox 
says. 

“We've found that a myeloma patient can 
have as many as 10 billion cancer cells in 
his body and not have any signs of the 
disease. The patient can be perfectly 
healthy, but the remaining cells hiding in 
the cracks will continue to divide,”’ he says. 

This means simply that patients and their 
doctors should watch for any new cancer 
signs that appear, so treatment can begin 
again. Cox’s formulas could even predict 
when treatment should resume to keep the 
number of cancer cells manageable. 

The method works, explains the 
physician, because certain cancers grow ina 
predictable way. Soon after the disease 
begins, cancer cells divide very quickly. But 
later, the accumulated cells divide more 
slowly and may slow down so much that they 
actually divide less often than their normal 
counterparts. 

The disease can still kill at that point, 
nonetheless. The patient would then have 
billions of cancer cells. If these cells have 
piled up into a tumor, they could cut off the 
blood flow toa vital organ. They could damage 
an organ by robbing it of nutrients. The 
tumor could also break through a blood vessel, 
causing internal bleeding. 

Like tumor growth, the action of many 
anticancer drugs is also predictable. So- 
called ‘alkylating agents’ such as nitrogen 
mustard kill the same percentage of cancer 
cells per dose. 

“If we treat a myeloma patient with a 
typical dose of Alkeran for four days,” he 
says, “"we would kill about 50 percent of his 
cancer cells.’ Each subsequent four-dose 
treatment would likewise kill half the cancer 
cells left. 

The hardest part of predicting time until 
cure is measuring the extent of cancer in a 
patient. 

Doctors can measure a tumor’s size 
directly. Calipers can be used to measure 
surface tumors. For deeper-lying tumors, 
size can be judged on conventional x-ray 
pictures, on ultrasound pictures made by 
bouncing sound waves off body structures, 
or on “CAT” scans producing cross- 
sectional x-rays of the body. 

Many tumors, however, don’t look regular 
on such pictures. A doctor often has trouble 
seeing where the tumor ends and normal 
tissue begins. 

A more accurate measurement technique 
looks for cancer *‘markers”’ in the patient’s 


body fluids, such as blood and urine. These 
markers are substances secreted by cancer 
cells. The more marker a person has, the 
more cancer. 

‘The development of new tumor markers 
will be the keystone for this formula,’’ Cox 
says. Such markers already exist for 
medullary cancer of the thyroid, chorio- 
carcinoma—a cancer beginning in the 
uterus—and recurrent breast cancer. 

One quirk of cancer could limit the 
method's usefulness, Cox says. A type of 
cancer cell that initially succumbs to 
treatment can change into a more aggressive 
form that resists the same type of treatment. 
If this happens, it would throw off predictions 
based on the formulas. 

WILLIAM ERWIN 


Erwin is media relations officer for the 
Comprehensive Cancer Center. 


This baby lemur, Monte, has sent scientists 
back to the laboratory to reassess their theories 
on the role of chromosomes in the development 
of primate species. Monte and his younger 
sister Gala, both born this spring at Duke’s 
Primate Center, are the only known second- 
generation hybrid lemurs in the world. It was 
previously thought that differences in the 

of chromosomes carried by different species of 
primates would prevent them from reproducing. 
But that was before the advent of Monte and 
Gala, children of a father with 60 chromosomes 
and a mother with 44, a chromosomal 
difference previously thought insuperable to 
reproduction. Comments Elwyn L. Simons, 
director of the Primate Center: ‘‘It’s the same 
as a mule producing offspring. It’s something 
that almost never happens.’’ Monte’s friend in 
the picture is animal caretaker Suzanne 
Lassiter. 
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Center campaign 
garners $3 million 


An enormous boost was given the University 
Center in May when a Greensboro couple 
contributed $3 million toward the total 
estimated cost of $12 million. The gift came 
from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Bryan. Bryan 
is chairman of the board of Jefferson-Pilot 
Broadcasting Company and retired vice- 
president of Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company. 

Duke President Terry Sanford says con- 
struction has begun on the center, which 
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is expected to be completed by the spring 
of 1979. Located behind Page Auditorium, 
the center will house an experimental 
theater, cinema, student lounges and other 
student activity and meeting areas. 

Bryan said he and his wife were making. 
the gift “because we feel it is the duty of — 
private citizens—whenever they are able to 
do so—to contribute to the private sector — 
of higher education. This is the only way to 
guarantee preservation of a dual system of | 
education that has long promoted our state. 
and national intellect and conscience.” 
Said Sanford: ‘*We are extremely grateful — 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bryan and students now 
and in future years will be forever indebted 
to them for their leadership and generosity 
We are proud to have their names per- 
manently associated with Duke University.”” 


Atomic physicist . 
Newson dead at 68 


Dr. Henry W. Newson, a Duke nuclear 
physicist who helped develop both wartime — 
and peacetime uses of the atom, died May — 
14 in Duke Hospital at age 68. He entered — 
the hospital May 3 for what doctors 
diagnosed as a vascular disorder of the 
brain. ; 
Newson, who joined Duke’s faculty in _ 
1948, was James B. Duke Professor of — 
Physics and director of the Triangle a 
Universities Nuclear Laboratory on the : 
campus. 

During World War II, he worked on thel 
atomic bomb at Los Alamos, N.M., 
Hanford, Wash., and Oak Ridge, Tenn. He ~ 
was a member of the secret scientific team — 
at the University of Chicago that vine ae 
the first sustained chain reaction. f 

Newson continued basic nuclear research 
after the war. He was the first to observe — 
neutron disintegration of flourine and 
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| basic control system, still used today, for 
| power reactors. 
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cted the discovery of induced radiation. 
ith several colleagues he designed the 


He was aconsultant to Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, where he was chief physicist 
in 1943-44. 

Anative of Kansas, Newson was a graduate 
of the University of Illinois and earned his 
doctorate in chemistry at the University of 
Chicago in 1934 and later taught there. 
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Provost opening 


The University is looking for a provost to 
succeed Dr. Frederic Cleaveland, who will retire 
on January 1, 1979. Cleaveland has been Duke’s 
chief academic officer since 1971. President 
Sanford’s 13-member Provost Search Committee 
is headed by Dr. Marcus Hobbs, chemistry 
professor and former provost, with Marsha 
Vick as secretary. Faculty, alumni, students 
and trustees are represented on the committee. 
The committee asks that alumni who know 
anyone qualified and interested in being 
considered for the office, to send the person’s 
name to Hobbs or Vick at: Office of the President, 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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significant numbers. 


| tried to be comprehensive in the presentation, 


Iron Dukes reach 
2,500—and climbing 


The athletic omens are generally favorable 
these days, what with 1978-79 promising the 
return, virtually intact of Coach Bill Foster’s 
NCAA runnerup basketball team and with 
Coach Mike McGee’s football squad being 
beefed up by a very solid crop of freshmen, 
including a greased-lightning wide receiver 
from Cary, N.C., Chris Castor, who, as 
national junior decathalon champion, can 
fairly lay claim to being the nation’s premier 
young athlete. 

One of the indices of the upbeat mood 
around Cameron and Wallace Wade is the 
healthy state of the Iron Dukes club. 
Membership has reached an all-time peak of 
2,500 and is still climbing, according to 
Athletic Director Tom Butters. 

Butters, who has directed the Iron Dukes 
since its foundation in July of 1971, sees 
the group as an integral part of the 
university’s current campaign to raise $13.5 
million to endow athletic scholarships and 
improve the athletic facilities. 

“The Iron Dukes are important in several 
ways,”’ says Butters. ‘The financial support 
provided for endowing athletic scholarships 
is important, of course, but the Iron Dukes 
also helps create a more tangible association 


between the university and its alumni and 
friends. Also, the money provided by Iron 
Dukes serves to free up our other funds.” 
Butters is a man who knows whereof he 
speaks regarding athletics and finances. The 
former Pittsburgh Pirate pitcher is at the head 
of an athletic program requiring $500,000 a 
year for scholarships alone. Butters has done 
yeoman’s work toward fueling the 
development of the athletic program, 
persuading 60 persons (at last count) to 


endow athletic scholarships of $100,000 each- 


since April of 1976. 

The Iron Dukes, he says, are important to 
the athletic program which in turn is 
important to Duke. *“We in the athletic 
department are not any more important than 
any other part of Duke University,’’ he 
says, “but we are more visible. And with 
that visibiolity goes responsibility. The Iron 
Dukes Is one vehicle through which we can 
exercise that responsibility by making 
quality intercollegiate athletics available.” 

Butters emphasizes that membership in 
the Iron Dukes isn’t restricted to the 
wealthy. With a donation of $100 a year, 
an alumnus—or as is very often the case, a 
nonalumnus friend of the university— 
receives benefits ranging from parking and 
seating considerations at football games to a 
newsletter called Sportline. Members at the 
$500 a year level receive consideration for 


Breaking the pulpit barrier. 


ore and more these days, the face in the 
pulpit is a woman’s. Althouth the emer- 
gence of women preachers is a recent 
phenomenon, we have enough women- 
written, women-delivered sermons to give 
us an idea of how women are using their time in the 

pulpit. The Rev. Helen Gray Crotwell has collected 19 
sermons by women, some ordained and some not, in a 134- 
“page volume, *‘Women and the Word—Sermons.”’ 

On a recent warm, rainy morning, Crotwell, Duke’s 
associate minister, took a few moments to prop her 
sandaled feet on a chair in her basement office in the 
Duke Chapel and talk about the rationale for her book. 

“The pulpit is one of the last places women have 
moved into,’ she says. ** Women have preached off and 
on. They've preached in what you might call the non- 
liturgical churches, the ones where ordination and the 
sacrament aren’t so important. But really, historically, 
women have not been a part of the church.”’ 

Crotwell’s thesis is that the white churches, particularly 
upper- and middle-class ones, perceive the pulpit as a 
locus of power and authority and expect preaching that 
is forceful, rational, objective. And, argues Crotwell, 
our society traditionally has molded women into soft- 
spoken, demure, submissive, nonrational persons—pre- 
cisely the wrong persons for preaching of that sort. So 
"Women and the Word”’ is Crotwell’s attempt to give a 
useful sampling of what kind of preaching is being done, 
now that women are being ordained in increasingly 


buying Big Four basketball tickets, the 
$1 ,000-a-year Iron Dukes are given 
consideration for ACC basketball tickets, 


‘and there are other benefits. Lifetime 


membership can be obtained with a $25,000 
gift, which can be spread over a ten-year 
period. 
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Keep in touch 


Attention A.B. Duke alumni! Wesley Kort 
is worried that all of you may not be re- 
ceiving materials mailed from the scholar- 
ship program. Kort, a professor of religion 
and faculty advisor to the current crop of 
A.B. Duke scholars, is especially eager 
that you receive the annual reports mailed 
from the endowment office in Charlotte. 
Too, Kort would like to be able to de- 
scribe changes in the scholarship program 
and receive your observations, as well as 
explore the possibilities of work-study 
programs involving past and present 
holders of the award. So if you were an 
A.B. Duke scholar and haven’t heard 
from the program in a while, please drop 
a line with your name and address to Dr. 
Wesley Kort, 218 Gray, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 27706. 





Sermon sample— 
‘Priesthood’ 


* 


Carter Heyward, denied ordination as an Episcopal 
priest because of her sex, preached the ordination 
service for a friend, Doug Clark, at Clark’s invitation. 
The sermon, excerpted below, was given in May 1974 at 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Church in Harlem and was 
entitled ‘‘Priesthood.”’ It is one of 19 sermons in the 
Rev. Helen Crotwell’s book, ‘‘Women and the Word- 
Sermons.”’ Later that year, Heyward was ordained 

after changes in the church’s laws. 


Pray to God that men and women will be sent. 

Pray to God that women and men will be priests, 
joining hands as a priesthood of believers in God—lay 
people and clergy committed to helping brothers and 
sisters recognize the God who moves through and among 
them, as a shepherd moves among sheep, caring and 
prodding. 

A priest is one of the sheep, one of the sheep who 
is aware of the presence of the shepherd and who 
continually nudges other sheep into obedience to the 
shepherd—God. 

A priest is a person given authority by God to spend 
his or her life helping others believe that they too are 
called by God to spend their lives helping others see that 
they too are called by God... 

A priest is one who sees, or hears, or is otherwise 


in who the women represent, the churches and locations 
and the styles. Language is very important to me, so | 
didn’t change that at all. It’s printed the way they 
preached it. You can read some of these and find really 
strong feminist concerns. Others I selected for the social 
concerns the sermons deal with.” 


Crotwell, a native of the southwestern Georgia hamlet ~ 


of Leesburg, takes a regular turn in the Duke Chapel 
pulpit as part of her campus duties. Of her own attitude 
toward preaching, she says, “I enjoy talking to people 
about the scriptures and what they mean. I enjoy that, I 
guess, about as much as anything.”’ Her sermon on 
*‘Broken Community”’ is included in the book published 
by Fortress Press, a Methodist publisher in Philadelphia. 
“They say they’re pleased with sales,’ Crotwell 
says. “I don’t know how many they printed or how many 
have been sold, but they seem to think it’s doing well.”’ 





Crotwell was ordained as a Methodist minister five 
years ago, at which time she was one of the two women 
ministers in the Eastern North Carolina Methodist Con- 
ference. Her eclectic background includes study at 
Georgia State College for Women in Milledgeville 
(novelist Flannery O’Connor was a day student there at 
the same time) and theological study at Candler School of 
Theology of Emory University, Harvard Divinity School 
and Union Theological Seminary. She has been associate 
minister to Duke since 1973, coming fiere in July of that 
year with the Rev. Robert Young, University minister. 


“(Women and the Word-Sermons,”’ Helen Gray 
Crotwell, editor. Fortress Press, 1978. 134 pps. $4.25 
(paper). Available at the Gothic Bookshop. 


aware of the Spirit of God moving within and among 


-~human beings and who is committed to helping all human 


beings become aware of God’s Spirit within and among 
them. 

Hence, a priest knows that to take God seriously en- 
tails taking oneself and other human beings seriously. A 
priest is committed to human growth and self-esteem for 
all people: to healing and comforting; to preaching and 
teaching: to prophecy and action, in order that people 
may have self-esteem and may see that others have it— 
all in the name of God, who, incarnate, shows us in no 
subtle way through the life of Jesus that if God is taken 
seriously, human beings will be taken seriously. “For 
inasmuch as you did it to one of my brothers, or sisters, 
you did it to me.” 

All of us are called to this priesthood—black and 
white, young and old, male and female. 





fast-growing weed grass from tropical Asia, 

feared by some agricultural scientists as a new 

and costly threat to the nation’s corn, cotton 

and other crops, is being studied at Duke in 

isolation so strict researchers must remove their 
shoes to avoid spreading seeds. 

The weed is itchgrass, an aptly named annual that’s 
resistant to some herbicides widely used in corn production. 
Branded *‘one of the worst weed pests in the world” by 
researchers, it shoots up to ten feet and takes its name from 
stiff, tiny hairs on its stalks. 

By any account, itchgrass is a tough, leafy bandit that 
robs cash crops of light, water and food. The tiny hairs can 
cause skin irritation in people much like fiberglass does. 

“Once it gets a toehold, it’s Katy bar the door,’* says one 
researcher who's studied the weed for years. 

Concerned scientists from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture are raising itchgrass (Rottboellia exaltata) at 
Duke's phytotron, a climate-controlled greenhouse with 
isolation chambers for noxious plants, to map its potential 
climatic range in the United States. 

What's been learned in studies since last September 
isn’t very encouraging for those who hope nature will 
draw the line on how far the plant will spread. says 
David T. Patterson, one of the scientists. **We think it 
will grow as far north as lowa or Minnesota,’ he adds. 

Itchgrass is uncommon in the United States but not 
unknown. It has grown wild in Louisiana’s sugarcane 
country, Where it’s usually called raoulgrass, at least since 
the 1920s. But last year the weed turned up in fields near 
Lake Okeechobee in southern Florida, and federal 
researchers began to worry that it was starting to migrate. 

If itchgrass spreads much beyond Louisiana, 
says USDA expert Rex Milhollon, it's doubtful the weed 
can be brought under control. Itchgrass is one of several 
weeds targeted for eradication in the 1974 federal noxious 
weeds act, but Congress hasn't appropriated enough 
money to combat it, says Milhollon. 

This, he adds, is where trouble looms for corn farmers. 

ltchgrass apparently is a distant relative of corn, he says. 
not only in appearance but in other respects. One of the 
most serious: the weed easily metabolizes atrazine and other 
corn herbicides, in effect drinking poison with impunity. 
Milhollon, who works at USDA’s Sugarcane Field 
Laboratory in Houma, La., says itchgrass can reduce yields 
in untreated sugarcane fields up to 50 percent. 

Just what havoc it could unleash on defenseless corn 
crops ts something nobody knows at this point, but some 
researchers talk of potential economic losses in the hundreds 
of millions. 

There is one bright spot in the picture. says Milhollon 
(who gave itchgrass its name several years ago). The weed 
is highly susceptible to soil-incorporated trifluralin, a pre- 
emergence herbicide, in sugarcane. cotton, peanut and 
soybean fields. 

~Unfortunately.”* says Milhollon. “*we just don’t have the 
herbicides to control it effectively in cornfields.” 

So far. itchgrass hasnt popped up in neighboring 
Mississippi. Arkansas or Texas. and Milhollon thinks that 
good fortune is due to the nature of sugarcane farming. 
Concentrated in a roughly 100-square-mile area in the Cajun 
country north of New Orleans. much of the machinery used 
to process cane stays in place. Even harvesters themselves 
rarely leave the area. 

Nobody knows how itchgrass got to Louisiana—there’s 
some speculation it came on sugarcane boats from the West 
Indies—but once it did, the weed found a happy home in the 
warm. humid climate. 

To map its potential range in the United States. 
however. required raising itchgrass at the phytotron here 
and subjecting it to 36 different combinations of day and 
night temperature extremes. says the USDA’s Patterson. He 
and an associate. Dr. Paul Quimby. are raising itchgrass in 
four automated growth chambers that pamper the weed with 
carefully controlled nutrients. light and water. Both research- 
ers are from the USDA Southern Weed Science Laboratory 
in Stoneville, Miss. 

Itchgrass is a prolific seed producer that reaches maturity 
quickly: seeds are produced and may germinate throughout 
the growing season. Although some work is under way ona 
corn-tolerant herbicide for itchgrass, Patterson says USDA 
may send a plant pathogen explorer to tropical Asia to search 
for a natural control agent that specifically attacks the weed. 

“Even if one’s found.’ adds Quimby. *'a lot of tests 
would have to be done in the host country, then in 
quarantined laboratories here. before a bacterium or fungus 
could be released for general use.’ 

ltchgrass generally flourishes in a global band 30 degrees 
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Under tight security precautions 
scientists at Duke’s phytotron study 


a crop-robber called 
itchgrass 





USDA researchers Patterson and Quimby tackle stubborn itchgrass 


north and south of the equator. It has long plagued agriculture 
in southern Africa, parts of South America, Asia and the 
Caribbean. 

USDA isn’t very anxious to test nonchemical eradication 
measures outside Louisiana. There's too much danger some 
seeds would migrate. 

To make doubly sure seeds don’t get outside the 
phytotron’s growth chambers, Patterson and his fellow 


researchers not only remove their shoes and pad about in 
nylon slippers, they cover the seed pods with small plastic 
bags. Once seeds are collected—they drop off in thin, green 
segments—they and all other parts of the research plants 
not needed are sterilized with high heat before disposal. 
BOB WILSON 


Wilson is a writer for the information office. é 
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‘American Gold’ strikes it rich 


“American Gold’’ is the American Dream 
come true—but with a bitter twist. Ernest 


Seeman, Durham native and former director 


of the Duke University Press, began writing 
the casually fictionalized story of Durham and 
the Duke family in the 1930s. For forty years, 
whenever he had the postage money, he sent the 
manuscript around, only to have publisher 
after publisher reject it. 

Then a few years ago, a writer named Mimi 
Conway met Seeman and his wife Elizabeth, 
read a bulky manuscript (of which ‘“‘American 
Gold’’ is only a segment), was entranced, 
arranged for Dial Press to take a look at it, 
and wham! The cornucopia exploded, with 
raves from Publisher’s Weekly comparing it to 
“Spoon River Anthology’’ and ‘‘Our Town,’’ a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection, movie rights 
sold to Warner Brothers. ‘‘American Gold”? is 


the ringing kind of mega-success that makes 


less fortunate writers weep at night. 

And here is the twist: Ernest Seeman now is 
91 and lies in a veteran’s hospital in Tennessee, 
too ravaged by age and illness to know that his 
book has made it. Elizabeth Seeman is 73 
years old and in good health. She handles 
interviews by phone from her cabin at 
Tumbling Creek, Tennessee. The cabin she 
and Ernest built is on Bald Mountain, just 
below the Appalachian Trail and about fifty 
miles west of Asheville. The cabin nestles 
so close to the North Carolina border that 
Elizabeth Seeman says, ‘‘When we first 
moved here, people thought we would do 
something wicked and then skin on over the 
line.”’ 

They met in New York City during the 
bitterest portion of the Great Depression 
of the 1930s. Emest was a self-educated, 
out-of-work writer from the South who 
had been trying to work on his books ina 
country shack where the rain poured in on 
author and the rats alike. Elizabeth was an 
artist living in a Greenwich Village house, 
“a picturesque place filled with dreadful 
people—artists and gangsters.’’ She was 
married when she met Ernest. *““My 


- husband at the time tried to keep me away 


from anything unorthodox. He didn’t like 
for me to even look in shop windows or to 


Retrospective: 


This account of how the author of 
“American Gold’’ left his job at Duke 


University Press is excerpted from an 


article by Lou Bonds and reprinted 
courtesy of the Durham Morning Herald. 


It was called the *“King Paucus Affair,” 
perhaps the first student rebellion in the 
history of Duke University. The incident 
cost Ernest Seeman his job in the middle 
of the Great Depression. 

“The whole thing started with a dis- 
agreement over the action of the fraternity 
which was accused of violating one of the 
rules regarding rushing,”’ Vice President 
Robert L. Flowers wrote in a February 
1934 letter. a 

Word of the student unrest reached the 
press and the public accounts were a-source 
of embarrassment to the Duke administra- 
tion. But the highest form of administra- 
tive indignation must have been over the 
anonymous publication and circulation of 
a biting lampoon of the educational en- 


stop and listen to soapbox orators. I liked 
it, and so did Ernest.”’ And they liked to 
explore the city’s slums and walk its 
bridges and eat in Chinatown. 

“At first | thought he was doing it to 
please me,” she says, “*but he liked to 
wander. And he liked bums. Before long 
he caught a case of mumps from eating at 
a little old cafeteria. I took care of him and 
So we got to know one another.”’ 

Ernest had already separated himself 
from his spouse. Elizabeth followed suit 
and they were married, honeymooning in 
Mexico for six months before returning to 
Chicago for a short while before the vicious 
winters and accompanying illnesses 
prompted them to move south, to Tumbling 
Creek, Tennessee. **We had fifty cents 
when we first got here,’ she says. *‘People 
asked us, ‘What do you want to start so 
hard for?’ It’s a Republican neighborhood 
here. When we came, one of them said, 
‘If there is a rebellion, I’m gonna shoot 
every demmy-crat I can find.’ ”’ 

Through the years, they worked. They 
farmed, Elizabeth did drawings for a 
Chicago greeting card company. Emest 
carried a kerosene lantern up Bald 
Mountain to his writing cabin and wrote 
books. None of them were published. 
“Ernest wanted to put our cabin way up 
in the woods, but I needed a garden, 
electric lights, a studio where I could get 
to it. 

“Ernest had a romantic nature—the male 
tends to be that way. He was always 
such a romantic. When we visited the 
tropics, he wrote our friends about how 
beautiful it was, parrots flying through the 
air, and so forth. Without knowing he had 
written, I wrote them that it’s like the war 
in Spain, the’ raggedy trees are only 
romantic in the moonlight.” 

Now she is alone in the cabin they built 
and Ernest is confined to a hospital bed in 
Johnson City, Tennessee, too besieged by 
delusions of persecution and torture to be 
aware of *‘American Gold’s”’ success. 
Elizabeth says that she kept him at home 
as long as she could, having two neighbor 
farmers carry him from the truck to the 


Seeman, several years ago, at mountain cabin 


cabin, then hoisting him upright in his 
chair by means of a rope slung over a 
rafter, but his dead weight got to be too 
much. 

“It’s mostly old age, he’s 91. He’s ‘in 
an army hospital with lots of pretty nurses 
—that’s good medicine—but he’s helpless. 
It’s a good hospital, but the appalling 
boredom, the dull food, the dull routine. 
A good staff, but he has a persecution 
complex. He thinks there’s poison in his 
medicine. He says to me, ‘Honey, I saw 
that man spit in my cup.’ I can talk him 
out of it temporarily—can convince him 


How the author lost his job 


vironment at Duke. 

It was a one-act play entitled “The 
Vision of King Paucus.’’ Paucus, by the 
way, is the Latin word for ‘‘few’’ and 
everyone knew that the main character 
was the satirical counterpart of Duke 
President William P. Few. 

The administration was desperate to 
find the lampoon’s author. Lawyers were 
contacted about possible prosecution. 
One person actually signed an affidavit 
swearing that he had no part in writing 
the “‘King Paucus’”’ play. 

Then, the focus of the investigation 
shifted to Emest Seeman, friend of the 
students and irascible advocate of free 
expression. As a matter of fact, the ‘‘King 
Paucus’’ play did approach the writing 
style of one Ernest Seeman. 

“TI deny that I had any part whatever in 
connection with the writing or circulation 
of the King Paucus lampoon,’’ Seeman 
wrote the following February. *“Your 
inability to produce any evidence with 


reference to my participation is because 
there is no evidence. If you have any 
evidence, I should be glad to have you 
produce it.” 

~ He denied, too, any part in the student 
uprising or in collaborating on any article 
about Duke and its officials. He said he 
was “sorry that the general unsettled 
conditions here have driven you to 
suspect me of disloyalty to Duke Uni- 
versity.”” 

The administration seemed to take the 
attitude that if Seeman really didn’t write 
the play surely he could find out who did. 
Elizabeth Seeman says today that Ernest 
was ordered to find the author, or else. 

Seeman was never able to do that— 
whether by choice or by circumstance, no 
one is sure. But Seeman has always 
denied that he wrote ‘King Paucus.” 

Dial Press releases say that Seeman lost 
his job ‘because of his then considered 
radical ideas and for speaking out on un- 
fair labor practices in the area.’’ One 





for a while, but...” 

She dreams of taking Ernest to a tropi- 
cal island where perhaps he would be 
“startled out of those evil, sickly thoughts.” 
But “The doctor said, “You're asking for 
a miracle.’ ”” 

Are miracles possible? 

“| think they are if you don’t wait too 
long. I think he’s gone through the period 
of when they were possible. There ought 
to be a better way of ending it. A happier 
one.” 

JOHN JUSTICE 


‘‘American Gold,’’ by Ernest Seeman. 
Dial, 1978. 283 pp. $8.95. 


theory has it that Duke officials always 
suspected Seeman as being the author of 
“King Paucus.”’ : 

In any event, Seeman wrote a letter to 
Few on Oct. 15, 1934: 

‘Lam leaving the University today .. .” 

Soon thereafter, Seeman was separated 
from his first wife and their son. Gone, 
too, was the fabulous $4,200 a year salary 
he made as director of Duke University 
Press. 

Financially and emotionally devastated, 
Seeman moved to a little farm building in 
Bahama, which he rented from an Italian 
gentleman. There he began to write with 
conviction. 

In his last letter to Few, Seeman had 
promised that he might, every now and 
then, ‘‘write critically of universities along 
with other evolving institutions. In my 
viewpoint, all institutions belong primarily 
to the people and are due to be examined 
and criticized freely. The more open their 
conduct, the less criticism needed.” 
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Commencement exercises, such as Duke’s last May at 
Wallace Wade Stadium, combine pomp and 
excitement, waiting and fulfillment. University 
Marshal Pelham Wilder, armed with the mace, leads 
the academic procession with solemn dignity. But on 
this last day of school, some of the graduates 
themselves ham it up a bit, suchas the fellow on page | 
who gets loaded with a little help from his friends. 
From a flag-flanked platform, graduation speaker 
Glenn Seaborg addresses the Sunday afternoon crowd 
of several thousand, which included some who 
protested the speaker’s involvement with nuclear 
energy. 





Running together 


he thought of leaving all of you who have 
touched and loved me has haunted me for the last 
three months. Graduation is more than a festival 
of social delight; it is an extraordinary occasion 
which seems to capture the entire spectrum of 
emotion that manifested itself gradually during our time 
ar Dukey ey: 

It is no wonder that we simply cannot approach this 
day with the same nonchalance with which many of us re- 
gard this ceremony. What we leave is much more than a 
rigorous curriculum that attracts the ambitious and pro- 
motes egocentricity. Duke University was not only 
academia but also a place where we chose to live. . 

Despite those of us who protest and resist our mara- 
thon’s abrupt consummation, our momentum has sliced 
the tape. We have crossed the line. Our race is over. 

But this does not imply that we will or should stop 
running. Although our track expands tremendously, 
time reminds us that it remains a gift. We should not sit 
and lament over those whose affection and compassion 
cheered us on in the past. Such lethargic self-pity will 
only result in the tragedy of paralysis. The taut and firm 
muscles developed from our years of running together 
will undoubtedly encounter the despair of atrophy if we 
refuse the invitation of a new race. The trophy of our 
four year marathon is now an integral part of our lives— 
one that cannot be stolen or tarnished; its radiating 
brilliance is our memory of each other. That vibrant and 
dynamic spirit which we personified was the impetus for 
our running; it now becomes the eternal source of our 
refreshment. 

I have never known the physical sense of walking and 
running. Often | have asked my close friends to describe 
that apparent instinct to move which has been so alien to 
me. I shall never know that physical pleasure enjoyed in 
that freedom of movement, but on this day I can say 
sincerely that I now know spiritually that thrill of 
running, the beauty of love and the blessing of life be- 
cause of you. 

STEPHEN MIKITA 


As we leave a place that has meant something to us, we 
immediately begin reconstructing it in our minds as we remember 
it or would like to remember it. So it is with graduation. 

Here is Duke as seen by some members of the class of 1978. 
Michele Miller’s and John Stephen Mikita’s remarks are 
excerpts from addresses they prepared for commencement. The 
other writings are excerpted from Aeolus, the weekly magazine 
of the Duke Chronicle, and are used with permission. 


Five ways to say good-bye 


Parting thoughts of graduating seniors 


Worth the hassle 















reckon, looking back over four years at Duke, that 
has been worth the hassle. The place and the peopl 
here have added several dimensions into most of ou 
lives. Perhaps | am an extreme example of that. — 
Hailing from such metropolitan areas as Fremont 
and Dunn, N.C., | entered Duke with a very limited ex- 
perience both geographically and socially....My 
simple aspirations to be a high school history teacher i 
rural North Carolina blossomed as the competition here 
convinced me that this was unimpressive. I needed to aim 
higher, towards a profession which would provide 
prestige and dollars. 

I learned of drink, sex, pot, social stratification and the 
other delightful vices of Duke life. My ethical values 
underwent quite a strain as I tried to rank money, prestige. 
happiness, satisfaction, friends, etc., in terms of the im-_ 
portance which I would place upon them. .. . - 

Obviously Duke attracted people who held values 
other than my own. Perhaps that is what will stick with | 
us beyond the fond memories of basketball games, Duke 
Chapel, the parties, the zoo: the lifelong struggle to set 4 
values and stick to them. This is the inner conflict which 
I believe will enable me to maintain an interested, 
enthusiastic and constantly searching outlook throughout 
my life. If Duke has begun this process, then I reckon 
it’s all been well worth it. 

MARK | 
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The best and happiest 
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oommates—a triple in a coed dorm; one girl 
from Florida and one from Connecticut, geez! 
I’ve never even been to Connecticut. . . 

First semester exams—breaking into the Pink 
Room in East Duke to study; it was hard to take 
‘Chem 1] too seriously if you were studying it with a dear 
friend on a pink brocade lounge chair. . . 

Development of friendships—trying to explain to my 
old-fashioned father how you could have opposite-sexed 
friends without sleeping with them; in fact, those were the 
‘most common kinds these days. . . 

Going to Europe—moving into some poor Viennese 
woman’s apartment and not knowing enough German to 
say “thanks,” much less to limp through a semester 
abroad. . . 

Moving into Wilson House—and finding that my 
friends ranged from a disco-crazed sophisticate to a wino, 
bey a Bible-quoting virgin to open and proud gays, 
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from small-town North Carolinians who never cracked a 


| book to prep school prodigies who spent four hours a day 
‘in the library. . . 

And now, watching it wind down slowly with: Senior 
Happy Hours; a superlative basketball season (thanks for 


| 


: some super home games, fellas) and a number two slot in 
| the nation to become an alum with; a silly, romantic crush 


/on a gorgeous junior from last semester’s seminar; looking 
up friends who’ve moved off-campus through the years: 
and finding that some of those teachers you felt sure 

that you were only an alphabetic entity to actually 
remember your name, your face, even the topic of your 
term paper—and you wish you could go have a cup of 
coffee or a smoke with them before you go. 

It’s been glorious, it’s been a pain in the ass, it’s been 
| discovery of self, it’s been discarding worthless ideas and 
friends—it’s been the best and happiest four years I can 

| imagine. 

So iong, Duke—I’ll recommend you to my friends’ 
kids someday. . . 





DONNA DANIEL 


























Knowing and never knowing 


e’ve been a class without any strong 
force to bind us together. The long 
awaited University Center never 
materialized except for the elimina- 
tion of our parking spaces. We had no 
crises and no wars (thank goodness) to unite us ina common 
effort against government policies. No great politician drew 
us to him or her to fight social evils. And no deaths of 
political figures drew us together in another silent vigil. 
Though I hesitate to use the phrase, perhaps we became 
lethargic. d 

Think back on our four years. We did nothing to try to 
force the administration to improve the women’s athletic 
program. We did nothing to increase the numbers of 
minority students on the campus. The lettuce boycott was 
ignored by the majority of students. We put little pressure 
on the administration concerning unions in the hospital or 
the Duke Entlowment investments in South Africa. 

But then maybe lethargic is not the word for what we 
did or did not do. We were aware and became involved 
with issues when they affected us directly—we worked to 
eliminate evils that we felt confronted us individually. If 
we became involved, it was because we believed in the 
issue and not because it was the “thing to do.” 

I have some friends who would say that those of us 
who lived only in the ivory tower of academia wasted 
our lives here. But to them I reply that the opportunities 
did exist for those who cared to get involved in Durham 
and in the world outside the physical and mental walls 
that surround Duke and many Dukies. And those of us 
who did, did so with a deep personal commitment. 

But even this commitment was a personal satis- 
faction. For our concerns have turned inward to our lives, 
our-concerns and our futures. 

Each of us came to Duke in pursuit of . . . something. 
Was it knowledge? Was it that degree that was needed to 
further our education in grad school or professional 
school? Did we come looking for love and security? Or 
did we come to avoid, for four more years, the “real 
world”’ which still lurks out there? Perhaps it was a little 
of all of those reasons. But our pursuit is ended, and 
the reasons we came are no longer important. The 
opportunities for finding truth and the opportunities for 
growing and changing that Duke had to offer us are gone. 
We have taken from Duke all that we can, though maybe 
not all that we could have. But what we have learned. 
and what we have become, are as a result of our ex- 
periences here. 

Many things about Duke and about ourselves have 
changed because of our actions or lack of actions the past 
four years. Many things have not changed for that same 
reason. But someone told me last week that people seem 
happier here at Duke than they were when she was here 
three years ago. Perhaps that is true because of our in- 
volvement in our own lives. Perhaps we recognize the 
truth of what Hugh Prather wrote: 

This turning turning of truth 

Nothing standing still 

And yet the great stillness 

And the sameness 

The knowing and the never knowing. 

Perhaps we recognize—and are happier for the 
recognizing—that what Prather described is not only the 
truth, but is an acceptable way to live: turning and 
standing still, knowing and never knowing. 

MICHELE MILLER 





We gotta move on... 


houghts come easy—the splendor of the Chapel 

on a Sunday morning, the voices of the choir 

rising in majestic harmony. The beauty of 

Handel’s Messiah, the wonderment of the 

Flentrop. Memories of Octoberfests and 
spring celebrations—quads filled with people and wares. 
Visions of frisbees and frolicking lovers in the gardens: 
the sweet aroma of spring flowers. Fall afternoons in 
Wallace Wade—the agony of defeat running up the 
middle in a cloud of dust. Above it all. however. four 
thousand in quiet prayer for Mike Dunn at the Carolina 
game. Then the visions of Cameron—Devilerium 
throughout four long years to the top. The classiest 
coach and team in the nation—and a special thanks from 
all of us seniors for an unforgettable 1978. 

Other visions of academia and bureaucracy: drop-add 
lines and one more “‘small fee”’ for services rendered. 
Too much red tape. Too much time struggling over paper 
deadlines and upcoming exams. Memories of special 
teachers—Dr. William Scott and a marvelous European 
history class, Dr. R. P. Erickson and his rendition of 
cooing ring doves, Dr. Harold Parker and a heartfelt 
lecture on William James. 

In all, far to memories to mention. In the end the 
people here have made all the difference. Friends are the 
most precious gems and the most important resource here. 
And now, thanks to all my friends and the memories 
we have shared. We gotta move on... . 

BOB BROOKS 
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Lazy, hazy, 


A calendar of delights 


Dance 
Series I—S Sundays and | Tuesday night 


lolani Luahine—June 25 

Lakshmi Shanmukham—July 2 

Don Redlich Dance Co. Dance Demonstration— 
July 9 

‘“Harry’’—and other works by Senta Driver—July 16 

Daniel Nagrin—July 23 

Pilobolus Dance Theater—July 25 


Sunday night performances at 7 p.m.; Tuesday 
night, at 8 p.m. Series tickets $23.25. 


Series I[—Thursday night 


Evening of Jazz Tap Dancing—June 22 

Lakshmi Shanmukham Dance Demonstration— 
June 29 

Twyla Tharp Dance Foundation Dance Demon- 
stration—July 6 

Arthur Hall Dance Demonstration—July 13 

Paul Taylor Dance Co. Dance Demonstration— 
July 20 

Don Redlich Dance Co.—July 27 


Performances at 8 p.m. Series tickets $19.50. 
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crazy days of Summer 


Series I]—Friday nights 


Eliot Feld Ballet—June 23 

North Carolina Dance Theater—June 30 
Twyla Tharp Dance Foundation—July 7 
American Dance Machine—July 14 
Paul Taylor Dance Co.—July 21 
Pilobolus Dance Theater—July 28 


Performances at 8 p.m. Series tickets $31.50. 


Series IV—Saturday nights 


Eliot Feld Ballet-—June 24 

Pauline Koner Dance Consort—July | 
Twyla Tharp Dance Foundation—July 8 
American Dance Machine—July 15 
Paul Taylor Dance Company—July 22 
Pilobolus Dance Theater—July 29 


Performances at 8 p.m. Series tickets $31.50. 


Performances in Page Auditorium. If available, 
single tickets will be sold on the day of performance 
for $7. For more information write 


American Dance Festival 

P.O. Box 6097, College Station 
Durham, N.C. 27708 
919/684-6402 


Opera 


Don Pasquale by Gaetano Donizetti—June 25 

Martha by Friedrich von Flotow—July 2 

The Barber of Seville by Gioacchino Rossini— 
July 9 

Carmen by Georges Bizet—July 16 


Performances at 3 p.m. in English at the 
Carolina Theatre in downtown Durham. Tickets 
are $4 for the first three productions, $6 for 
Carmen. For more information, call 684-2534 or 
write 


1978 Opera Festival 
Duke University 
Department of Music 
6695 College Station 
Durham, N.C. 27708 


Music 
The North Carolina Chamber Players 


June 19—Pastorale, Stravinsky 
Serenade in Eb, Mozart 
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Wind Sextet, Beethoven 
June 26—-Brandenburg Concerto No 4, Bach 
Trio (Kegelstatt), Mozart 
Sextet, Brahms 
July 3—Piano Quintet in F minor, Brahms 
Archduke Trio, Beethoven 
July 10—Transfigured Night, Schoenberg 
Quiet City, Copland 
Duo for Percussion and Viola, Michael Colgrass 


Performances at 8 p.m. in Baldwin Auditorium. 
Tickets $3.50. For information call, 919/684-6129 or 
write 

Loblolly 

6086 College Station 

Durham, N.C. 27708 


Organ 


July 23—James Welch, organist, of the University 
of California, Santa Barbara 


Performance at 7 p.m. on the Benjamin N. 
Duke Memorial Organ in the Duke Chapel. 
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Theater 


‘‘Fascinatin’ Gershwin’’—June 1-4 

‘The Mousetrap,’ by Agatha Christie—June 9-11; 
June 15-18 

‘‘Lu Ann Hampton Laverty Oberlander”’ (from ““A 
Texas Trilogy’’), by Preston Jones—June 23-25; 
29:30, July 15-2 

‘Ulysses in Traction,’ by Albert Innaurato—July 
7-9; July 13-16 


Performances at 8:30 p.m. in the East Duke Music 
Room. Friday, Saturday and Sunday tickets are $4, 

$3 and $2.50; Thursday night tickets are all $2.50. 

For more information call 919/684-6285 or 919/684-3181 or 
write 

Summer Theater at Duke 

6936 College Station 

Durham, N.C. 27708 


Film 
Quadrangle Pictures—Wednesday night 
June 21—The Wrong Box 

Belles of St. Trinions 


June 28—Bye, Bye Birdie 
Rebel Without a Cause 


Bey 
See D 


@ sas 


July S5—Lili 
Georgy Girl 
July 12—Caine Mutiny 
July 19—The King and I 
July 26—Born Yesterday 
Meet John Doe 
Aug. 2—Bridge on the River Kwai 
Aug. 9—The Third Man 
Touch of Evil 
Aug. 16—The Gold Rush 
His Girl Friday 
First showing at 7:30 p.m. in Gross Chemistry 
Auditorium. Tickets $1. For information on second 
showing times and double features, call Page Box 
Office at 684-4059. 


Freewater Film Society—Tuesday night 


June 20—Boys in the Band 
June 27—The Last of Sheila 
July 4—Joe 

July 11—Griant 


Shows at 7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. in Gross Chemistry 
Auditorium. Tickets $1. 
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Duke’s lacrosse team, pictured here against N.C. State, was named among the nation’s top 15 





Hall of Fame’s first nonathlete 


Chances are there were some future mem- 
bers of the Duke Sports Hall of Fame 
racing around in short pants in Cameron 
Indoor Stadium this past winter. Only 
time will tell. But time has already had 

its say-so on Art Heyman, Jack Marin, 
Jeff Mullins, Billy Cox and Dr. Lenox 
Baker. All five have been inducted into 
the university's sports pantheon, bringing 
the total to 23 members. 

Heyman, Mullins and Marin did their 
stuff—and great stuff it was—in the 1960s, 
when wintertime trips to the NCAA 
playoffs were as regular as fuel shortages 
are now. Collectively the three basket- 
ballers own enough championship plaques, 
trophies and rings to sink Orson Welles. 

And, to select just one from many, they 
gave us warming memories such as 
Heyman’s farewell masterpiece against 
North Carolina in 1963: 40 points and 24 
rebounds in Duke’s 106-93 win. : 

Footballer Billy Cox was quarterback for 
Coach Wallace Wade from 1948 to 1950 
and pulled off the sort of flamboyant 
heroics we all dream of, Cox doing them, 
unlike us, in real life rather than fantasy. 
For instance, in 1950 he and his team- 
mates spotted Georgia Tech a 21-0 half- 
time lead and wound up winning 30-21. 
Cox played most of one season with a 
broken wrist and in his career piled up 
enough yardage to hold the school’s total 
offense record for 20 years, until golden- 
armed Leo Hart broke it in 1970. 

The fifth inductee. Dr. Lenox Baker, 
says he is “pleasantly embarrassed”’ to be 
the first nonathlete to enter the Duke 
Sports Hall of Fame. Baker was the man 
who put the splint on Billy Cox’s broken 
wrist. He recalls, “Coach Wade and Billy 
made a great pair because their confidence 
oozed out to the other players. The team 
had the feeling that it didn’t have to worry, 
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that Billy would do something. He usually 
did.”” 

Baker’s life and career have several 
fascinating touches: As a young man he 
was team trainer for Tennessee’s legendary 
football coach, General Bob Neyland. His 
later service under Wade gives Baker the 
chance to argue that he has worked with 
two of the game’s greatest coaches. In 
1930, Baker became the first student 
accepted in the just-created Duke medical 
school, and four years later was the 
school’s first graduate. After training under 
noted orthopedic surgeon George Bennett 


at Johns Hopkins, Baker moved into a 
career which included treating such super- 
heros as Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth, 
Dizzy Dean and Joe Dimaggio. He re- 
turned to Duke in 1937 and was team 
orthopedist here for more than 30 years. 

Previous Hall of Fame inductees are 
Vic Bubas, Eddie Cameron, Jack Coombs, 
Fred Crawford, Dick Groat, Dan Hill, Jr., 
Allen Johnson, Red Lewis, George 
McAfee, Bill Murray, Clarence **Ace”’ 
Parker, Joel Shankle, Dave Sime, Mike 
Souchak, Eric Tipton, Wallace Wade, Art 
Wall and Bill Werber. 


| 
SOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOCOOSD 
— 


A longer jump . : 


Long jumper Jeff Nesbit turned in a remarkable 
championship performance in the ACC track 
and field finals. Nesbit, never before able to 
clear 23 feet outdoors and faced with a Maryland 
opponent with jumps of over 26 feet to his 
credit, turned in his single-jump record of 24 — 
feet, 1% inches and had the high average for 
the six jumps tallied in one of the biggest upsets 
in the ACC’s 25-year history. 








Baseball Hall rejects former Duke coach 


“bi 


# 





There’s something about the look and feel 
of baseball—the geometry of the field, the 
scale of players against field and 

stadium, the green grass and overarching 
blue sky (back when the grass was real 
and green and the sky was a sky, and not 
a roof}—that keeps the game’s images 
fresh, alive. 

So it is with the picture of Enos 
Slaughter’s breakneck journey from first 
base to home, on a teammate’s dinky 
single, to score the winning run for the St. 
Louis Cardinals in the final game of the 
1946 World Series. It is an undying image 
and, taken with Slaughter’s 21-year career 
statistics—2 383 hits, 413 doubles. 148 
triples, 169 home runs—argues powerfully 
for his inclusion in baseball’s Hall of Fame. 

But the former Duke baseball coach 
(from 1972 to 1977) was edged out by 24 
votes in this year’s selection and is now 
wondering, what’s a guy gotta do? Actually 


Slaughter thinks he knows what he should 
have done to secure entrance into the 
hall: clobber home runs. 

He says, “They just seem to forget 
the guy who didn’t hit home runs. | was)” 
a line drive hitter.’’ Sportswriters vote 
players into the hall, and a puzzled 
Slaughter says, “I always thought I got 
along pretty well with everybody. I 
laughed and kidded with the guys... I 
always spoke my honest thoughts. . . 
maybe I ruffled somebody, but I think | 
talked the same way | played—hard and 
direct.” 

So the man who used to present a set of 
gleaming, file-sharpened spikes as his 
calling card to second basemen is now 
coaching ball at Piedmont Tech in Rox- 
boro, N.C.. and waiting and hoping. If 
they will let him in the Hall of Fame, “I'll 
close the book then,”’ he says. 





*. 
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Spring sports roundup 


Flowers and weeds 
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Spring is the methadone season for basket- 
ball junkies, the time when, after the last 
net is scissored in the last game, we 
each must sweat it out alone, deprived of 
our rations of Dr. Naismith’s drug. While 

_ hardcore addicts cling to doses of such 
sorry stuff as the Pizza Hut Classic or the 
NBA playoffs, the rest of us make do on 
recruiting scraps (such as this year’s coup, 
a 6-foot-5 guard from Louisville, Ky., , 

_named Vince Taylor), savoring the team’s 
sparkling final record of 27-7 and—for the 
truly unregenerate among us—rewriting 
the scenario of the 94-88 loss to the bully- 
boys of the bluegrass. 

The basketball season’s sweetness gave 
it wings. We’d hardly gotten used to the 
breathtaking arcs of John Harrell’s rafter- 
dusting shots when it was all over and 
Harrell could be seen in the Cambridge 
Inn wearing a T-shirt that said, “‘WE 
OWE YOU ONE,” or sitting on a ping- 
pong table in Card Guy watching team- 


Freshman Grace Barrie leads squad 


mate Kenny Dennard hustle through a 
noontime pickup game. Only a churl 
would suggest that the 1977-78 basketball 
team owed us anything after the swell 
season they treated us to—and we are fresh 
out of churlishness today. 

Spring brought a mixed sports crop of 
flowers and weeds. Collectively, spring 
sports resembled the weather: alternately 
promising and perverse, making you 
long for something just a little better. 
Tom D’Armi’s baseball team went 12-21 
overall and 1-10 in the ACC. The good 
news was that the team roused itself to a 





couple of upset wins in the tournament, 
centerfielder Larry Doby (son of the man 
of the same name who used to bat them 
to the boondocks for the Cleveland 
Indiaris) was named to the first team all- 
conference team, and seven out of nine 
starters: will be back next year. 


>The lacrosse squad compiled a less than 
awesome 9-6 record (0-4 in the ACC) and 
still was voted the nation’s [5th best team. 
How? Sports information director Tom 
Mickle explains that Duke’s schedule was 
super-tough, with nearly all of its matches 
being against top 20 teams in the lacrosse- 
strong Southeast. 


>Two women put on the brightest indi- 
vidual spring shows. Ellison Goodall, a 
senior trackster from Chapel Hill, won the 
3,000 meters at the prestigious Penn 
Relays and was named Outstanding 
Woman Athlete at the Maryland Invita- 
tional for her win in the same event. 
Freshman Grace Barrie of Vero Beach, 
Fla., played number one for coach Calla 
Raynor’s powerhouse women tennis team 
and led the squad to an 18-2 overall 
record (10-2 in the spring) and a trip to 
Memphis for the NCAIAW regionals. 


>The track team had a so-so season, but 
seniors Robbie Perkins and Jimmy Clayton 
ran out their careers in fine style, Perkins 
winning the 10,000 meters and Clayton the 
3,000-meter steeplechase at the ACC 
championships. The men and women 
golfers maintained an equality of 
mediocrity, but freshman Jeff Goetmann 
fired a course record 66 in the final round 
and finished second in the ACC. 


>The men’s tennis team was mysterious 
enough to require Hercule Poirot’s 
services. Coach John LeBar saw his team, 
ranked in the top 20 in preseason polls, 
surge to magnificent successes—beating 
perennial conference champion UNC for 
the first time in 26 years and handing 
North Carolina State a thrashing at a time 
when the Wolfpacks were 19-0 for the 
season—and then plummet to fourth in the 
ACC tournament, ending with a final 
record of 11-10. “It was a rollercoaster 
season,’ says LeBar. *‘We just couldn’t 
sustain our level of play. ’ve got three _ 
degrees in my field and sometimes | think 
I should go back and get one in psychiatry. 
So much of tennis is getting them in a 
frame of mind conducive to playing good 
tennis.’’ LeBar says that after the team 
won seven matches on the first day of the 
tournament, only to fold thereafter, he 
asked himself the eternal question of a 
coach: *‘What the hell happened?’’ 


Football picture 
shapes up slowly 


Comparing the spring football picture to 
an amoeba in its formlessness, Coach 
Mike McGee says this spring was a time 
of hammering away at the basics and leav- 
ing the “conceptual model”’ for later; of 
thanking God for the NCAA’s *‘95 Rule,” 
which tends to equalize Duke’s manpower 
situation vis-a-vis its opponents’; and of 
wishing that the freshmen were here. 
“This freshmen class is the strongest 
physically since I’ve been here,’’ says 





Duke’s glorious basketball season ended here in St. Louis last March with a 94-88 defeat at 
the hands-the very nimble hands-of the University of Kentucky’s NCAA champion squad. 
It was a triumphant year, nevertheless, with ACC and Eastern Division championships. 


McGee, who has been here since 1970. 
‘And freshmen are indeed more important 
to teams than they used to be. We got 
nine of the North Carolina players who 
were highly sought after. So when our new 
men get here, our problem will be to blend 
in the freshmen.” 

Because freshmen have become so vital 
to team success, McGee favors shortening 
spring practice and tacking on five extra 
days to preseason drills in late summer, 
when the young men with brawny arms 
and downy cheeks will have arrived on 
campus. 

McGee calls it *‘a good spring’’ and 
says Duke is on the road to being com- 
petitive with the rest of the Atlantic 
Coast Conference. But, he cautions, ~‘the 
important thing is to put two, three good 
recruiting years together.’ He sees a 
number of encouraging signs—increased 
funds for recruiting, the university’s re- 
cent reaffirmation of its faith in him 


(McGee), improvement of facilities in 
Wallace Wade Stadium, the talent, speed 
and beef of the incoming freshmen. These 
should give Duke football fans cause for 
cautious, but realistic, hope—if not for 
dancing in the streets just yet. 

The 1978 schedule is fierce: Michigan, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia Tech, 
plus the ACC, which has four teams 
which went to bowl games last year. The 
administration’s promise to take the 
fangs out of Duke’s annual killer-schedule 
will take some time since schedules are 
drawn up years ahead. 

McGee sees Duke's football fortunes 
as a test of the ability of small schools to 
play major college football. Can strong 
academics, limited financial resources and 
powerful football programs live together 
in harmony? McGee thinks so, and he 
says other schools similarly situated 
across the nation are watching Duke's 
case with keen interest. 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 





Half-Century Club 


Robert T. Lucas ‘14 has retired from general 
practice of pediatrics after 58 years. 

James H. Taylor °16 and Mrs. Taylor celebrated 
their S8th wedding anniversary last June. 

C. Settle Bunn °17, former state senator, was 
honored last fall by the Rocky Mount, N.C., 
Evening Lions Club *‘fora lifetime of leadership 
and contribution to the educational, civic, 
religious and agricultural life of his 
community, county and state.”’ He and Mrs. 
Bunn were chosen by the Progressive Farmer 
as a Master Farm Family in 1951 and he also 
served that year as president of the N.C. 
Master Farmers Club. 


Allison L. Ormand ‘24 has retired from his 
medical practice after a brain hemorrhage and 
subsequent paralysis in December 1975. 
Frank M. Little "26 writes that he is still 
working as vice-president and treasurer of 
Williams & Shelton Co., distributor of dry 
goods and toys. His home is in Charlotte, 
N.C. 


John A. Brothers °28 lives in Black Mountain, 
N.C., and plays golf nearly every day. 


Alumni Calendar 


June 1 

Dinner meeting in Providence of the newly 
formed Duke Alumni Association of Rhode 
Island, with football coach Mike McGee 
‘60 speaking. Arrangements by Lloyd 
Beale E.E. '57 


Dinner for divinity alumni at Florida 
Southern College in Lakeland, as a part 
of the Florida annual conference of the 
United Methodist Church. Guest speaker 
will be Dr. John K. Bergland, associate 
dean for development in the Divinity 
School 


June 2 

Annual meeting of the Duke Alumni 
Association of Boston at Joseph's 
Aquarium on the waterfront. Guest 
speaker will be football coach Mike 
McGee. Arrangements by Barbara L. 
Wishnov '63, president of the Boston 


group. 


June 6 

Luncheon meeting of the Metropolitan 
Alumni Association at the National 
Women's Republican Club in New York 
City. Arrangements by Rodney Pitts '68. 


June 7 

Dinner for divinity alumni at West Virginia 
Wesleyan College in Buckhannon, as part 
of the West Virginia annual conference of 
the United Methodist Church. 
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Virginia Carpenter Church ‘28 makes her home 
in Boone, N.C., where she is spending her 
retirement being active in church and 
community work. 

Ray W. House ‘28, M.Ed. °31 and his wife 

are still fondly remembering their tour to 
Communist China several years ago. They are 
both retired and are living in Monroe, N.C. 


20s & 30s 


L. Rollins Carter, Jr. °29 retired as vice- 
president and general manager of J.M. Mathes 
Co., after 46 years of employment. A resident 
of Durham, he is now convalescing from a 
major stroke suffered last year. 


Dr. Emma S. Fink °33 is living in Crossnore, 
N.C., and still practicing family medicine full 
time in the Appalachian mountains. 


Robert L. Fitzgerald, Jr. °33, whose home is 
in Pine Level, N.C., had a very enjoyable 
and educational trip last year to 12 European 
countries. 


Clyde F. Boyles 34, whose home is in 
Paducah, Ky., sold his produce brokerage 


Dinner for divinity alumni at Methodist 
College in Fayetteville, as part of the 
North Carolina Annual Conference of the 
United Methodist Church. Guest speaker 
will be Dr. J. Michael Efird of the 
Divinity School. 


June 9 - 
Duke-Carolina Circle Tours boat ride 
around Manhattan from 7 to 10 p.m., 
sponsored by the Metropolitan Alumni 
Association. The jazz group, the Downtown 
Blues Blowers, will play. Arrangements 

by Rodney Pitts, vice-president of the 
local group. 


Summer picnic of the Tidewater, Virginia, 
Alumni Association will be at 6 p.m. at 
the home of James Howard LL.B. '49. 
Contact Howard at 1700 First Virginia 
Bank Tower in Norfolk. 


June 10 

Dinner meeting of divinity alumni at Lake 
Junaluska, as part of the Western North 
Carolina conference of the United 
Methodist Church. Guest speaker will be 
Dr. Lloyd R. Bailey of the Divinity School. 


Dinner meeting of divinity alumni at 
Hampton Coliseum in Hampton, as part of 
the Virginia annual conference of the 
United Methodist Church. Guest speaker 
will be Dr. Richard A. Goodling of the 
Divinity School. 


business and retired several years ago. He says, 
“Retirement is great!” 


Martha Head Evans °34 retired as a math 
teacher last year from the Warren Central High 
School in Bowling Green, Ky. Her husband 
passed away last fall from a stroke. 


Hoyle U. Scott E.E.°34, who lives in Loris, 
S.C., says that retirement is ‘‘fun and 
invigorating,’ but he needs more time for his 
hobbies! 


Walter Hartwell Bennett A.M. °35, Ph.D. °40 
retired last year as professor of political 
science at the University of Alabama after 38 
years of service. He is married to Maxine 
Purcell Bennett A.M. °36, who is a retired 
associate professor of history and political 
science at Stillman College. They are living in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Robert S. Wiggins °36, formerly city attorney 
for Atlanta, Ga., has been named general 
counsel for Emory University. He and his wife 
have two children. 


George B. Long °38 is employed at Monarch 
Life Insurance Co. as director of sales 
promotion in the public relations department. 
He and his wife have four children and 
reside in Springfield, Mass. 


Eric G. Tipton °39 is now living in Williams- 
burg, Va., after retiring as coach at 
West Point Military Academy. 


’°40s 


Nancy L. Raper °40 is associate professor of 
English at Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, N.C. 


John O. Eidson Ph.D. 41, who was vice- 
chancellor of the university system of Georgia 
until his retirement in 1976, spent last year 

as a Fulbright professor of American literature 
at the university in Bonn, Germany. It was a 
special year, because Germany celebrated the 
25th anniversary of the establishment of the 
Fulbright Commission there. 


J. Clyde Allen °42, of Kahuku, Hawaii, 
retired in March after 33 years as a captain 
with Aloha Airlines in Honolulu. 


Werner C. Brown "42, president of Hercules, 
Wilmington, Del., and trustee of Duke 
University, has been awarded the Interna- 
tional Palladium Medal of the American section 
of the Societe de Chimie Industrielle, for 
1977. This is the ninth award of this medal 
and was given Brown for his distinguished 
contributions to good will and understanding 
both in the U.S. and abroad. 


John P. McGovern °43, M.D. °45 has been 
named advisory director to the board of 
Fannin Bank. He is director of the McGovern 
Allergy Clinic of Houston, Tex. 


W. Frank Walters M.E. '43, of Graham, N.C., 
has been added to the staff of Burlington 
Engineering Sales Co. to work in the field of 
energy recovery. His primary duties will _ , 
involve the design and sale of air systems for 
energy recovery and pollution control. 


William B. Schwartz M.D. °45, former 
professor of medicine at Tufts University 
School of Medicine, has been named principal 
advisor to the Rand Corporations’s Health 
Program. He and his wife reside in Newton 
Center, Mass., and have three children. 


S. Wayne Pennington ‘46 is a partner in the 
public relations and advertising agency of 
Wills, Pennington & Associates, Raleigh, N.C. 


Philip M. Woolley °46, E.E. °48 and Marilyn 
Scott Woolley °50 are residing in Bristol, 
Tenn., where he is director of manufacturing 
operations at UNIVAC Computer Systems. 


William H. Adams III °47, LL.B. ’50, an 
attorney in Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
elected to the position of secretary of the 
National Conference of Commissioners for 
Uniform State Laws. 


Dee Genter Crowley '47 is married to Charles 
Crowley, an advertising executive for DuPont 
Co., and they are residents of Wilmington, 
Del. Following a successful career in modeling 
and photography, she is now a professional 
artist and sculptor and is represented at many 
galleries around the country. 


Robert W. DeMott M.E. °47 has been named 
president for the conveyor components 
division of Rexnord, in addition to his duties 
as president of the company’s conveying 
equipment division. He and his wife, the ‘ 
former Jacqueline Quinn °46, live in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and have four children. 


Thomas C. Wolff, Jr. °47, executive vice- 
president of the Irvine Co., was named 
Southern California’s Economic Development 
Leader of the Year (1977) by the Los Angeles 
area chamber of commerce. 


John R. Baldwin °48, organization research 
manager in the employee relations department — 
at Armstrong Cork Co., has been elected an 
honorary director of the Producers’ Council, 

a national organization of building materials 
manufacturers. He lives in Lancaster, Pa. 


Charles R. Hipp M.E. °48, who is president 
of C. R. Hipp, mechanical contractors, has 
been elected to the North Charleston board 
of First National Bank of South Carolina. 


Alfred E. Baily C.E. °49 is president of the 


Chester Engineers, Coraopolis, Pa., one of the 


nation’s top design engineering firms. He and 
Mrs. Baily have one son and three datighters. 


Jean Lafko Davis 49 and Mr. Davis have 
moved to Jensen Beach, Fla., after living 12 
years in the West Indies and also spending a 
great deal of time traveling in South America 
and Europe. 


Robert E. Haines C.E. ’49 has been named to 
the Water Resources Commission by the 
governor of Indiana. He is also president of 
J.M. Foster, and several associated construction 
companies. 


Hudie C. Keith, Jr. C.E. '49, of Bethesda, 
Mad., is director of the policy planning division, 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Lula Moshoures Redmond R.N. '49 returned 
to school and received her M.S.N. degree in 
nursing education and mental health/ 
psychiatric nursing from the University of 
Maryland in January. She resides in McLean, 
Va. 


50s 


J. Swann Blankenship E.E. ‘50 has moved to 
Houston, Tex., where he has been appointed 
senior coordinator of special services in the 


_ general manager's office of Texaco. 
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et vice-president of the Evening Star 
oadcasting Co., operator of WJLA-TV, the 
C affiliate in Washington, D.C. 


vy. Maurice Edens M.R.E. ’50, former 

Pi ccative minister for the First United 

Methodist Church of Pasadena, Calif., has been 
slected an assistant to the general secretary of 

|i National Council of Churches in New York 


\E. Earl Hubbard ’50 is senior trust officer at 
| the Southern National Bank’s home office in 
| Lumberton, N.C. He and his wife have five 
Beaten. 


| ther Russell Gobbel ’52, J.D. ’5S is 
division counsel for Litton System, with offices 
I: in College Park, Md. He was recently listed 
in ‘‘Who’s Who in American Law,’’as one of 
18,000 outstanding members of the legal 
profession in this country.-His home is in 
Columbia, Md. 


| 

Paul Hardin II ’52, J.D. 54, president of 

| Drew University, received an honorary doctor 

_ of letters degree from Nebraska Wesleyan 
University in April. He is a former Duke 

trustee and member of Duke’s law faculty. 

_ He is married to Barbara Russell Hardin °54 

and they are residents of Madison, N.J. 


} 
ihe 
} 


i 

| Mervin F. Merritt ’52 is presently employed 
ke as district manager of the Chattanooga agency 
1. of McBee Systems. He received a 25-year 

i service award from McBee Systems in March, 
| passed the CPA exams and was accepted 

' into the American Institute of Certified Public 
| Accountants. He, his wife and two children 

_ are making their home in Signal Mountain, 
Tenn. 


| 

[thomas Donald Brooks ’53 retired last year 

| from the Marine Corps and is now employed 

as a training analyst for Information Spectrum. 

He is married to Sadie Foy Brooks °55, who 
is an associate with Panorama Real Estate. 

_ They are residents of Arlington, Va. 


John M. Rosenberg ’53 is director of the 
| Appalachian Research and Defense Fund, a 





_ New magazines, no less than children, are 
one’s hostages to fortune and prey to mis- 
| adventure, disaster and mortality. To 
launch a magazine into this expemsive and 
‘uncertain world takes boundless ebullience 
and the guts of a bandit. Ebullient, bandit- 
gutted Anne Morris ’79 and her staff 

| ‘recently parlayed energy and creativity 





and a $3,000 Publications Board grant to 
launch Tobacco Road, a tabloid which 
Morris says is intended to do no less than 
‘examine the full range of experiences 
and to single out what is significant, what 
| is worth telling about each of them.”’ In 
an editor’s letter in the first issue, Morris 
| raises an often mentioned fear— ‘that the 
| so-called liberal education at Duke and 
| other universities is dying a slow death by 
suffocation and neglect’’—which the first 
two issues of Tobacco Road tend to 
) explode with their professional treatment 
| ofa broad range of material. Substantive 





articles on the tobacco industry and health, 


| FBI mischief, the transformation of Saudi 
Arabia, the Nashville protests at the 

| Davis Cup tennis matches in which South 
Africa took part, the pilgrimage of a 1960s 

liberal to the funeral of Hubert H. 
Humphrey—all find their way into the 
pages of Tobacco Road. Entirely done by 
students and distributed free on campus, 
the tabloid takes as its province ‘* what is 
important and unique in life,’’ but doesn’t 
give short shrift to the university and its 
people. Artist Vernon Pratt ’62, teacher- 
writer Helen Bevington and the Islamic 
Studies and Commonwealth Studies pro- 
_ grams are among campus-focused articles. 





legal service program covering 38 eastern 
Kentucky counties. He is also chairman of the 
board of ALCOR, a human services outreach 
program in the mountains, involving six 
colleges. He resides in Prestonburg, Ky., with 
his wife and two children. 


Robert Atwood Spivey ’53, former dean of 

the College of Arts and Sciences at Florida 
State University, has been appointed president 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in 
Lynchburg, Va. He and Mrs. Spivey are the 
parents of three children. 


George M. Fesperman ’54, senior vice- 
president and trust officer at the Rocky 
Mount, N.C., Planters National Bank & 
Trust Co., graduated from the UNC executive 
program in March. 


Ted L. Moore ’54, current executive director 
of the award-winning United Community 
Chest of Greater Rochester, has been elected 
to the board of Keuka College, Keuka Park, 
N.Y. 


S. Sidney Ulmer A.M. ’54, Ph.D. 56, who is 
professor of political science at the University 
of Kentucky, received the Southern Political 
Science Association’s Chastain Award at the 
annual meeting in New Orleans. The award 

is given annually for the best faculty paper 
presented at the previous year’s meeting. 


Otomi Fijii A.M. 55 is senior manager in 
engineering administration at Tokyo Shibaura 
Electric Co., one of the largest electric 
concerns in Japan. 


J. Rodney Fulcher °55, B.D. 58, an associate 
professor of history at St. Andrews Presbyterian 
College; has resigned to become director of the 
Special Higher Education Emphasis for the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. He and his wife 
have two children. 


Frederick W. Haeussler M.F. °55, manager of 
land use and forest practices for Union Camp 
Corp. in Savannah, Ga., has been elected a 
council member of the Society of 

American Foresters. 


The graphics are sharp, the writing and 
editing more than competent and the initial 
issues of Tobacco Road impressive. And 
the problem is money. While Morris and 


Staff of Tobacco Road meets with editor Morris 


Marvest A. Lawson B.D. ’55 retired from the 
Navy as a chaplain in 1975 and is now 
associate director of the intern program at 
Perkins School of Theology, S.M.U. His 
brother, Arvest B.D. ’54, is pastor of the St. 
Paul United Methodist Church, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


William A. Russell, Jr., C.E. ’55 is presently 
technical director of the Delta Launch Vehicle, 
NASA. The Delta Launch Vehicle launches 
about 60 percent of the free world’s non- - 
military satellites. He makes his home in 
Kensington, Md. 


Richard H: Becker E.E. ’56 and his wife are 
residing in Melbourne, Fla., while he is in the 
program management department of Harris 
International Telecommunications division of 
Harris Corp. 


Philip C. Cato °56 received the Ph.D. degree 
from Emory University and is associate rector 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in Morristown, 
N.J. He is also chairman of the commission on 
ministry of the Newark diocese. 


Dr. Kenneth D. Stewart '56 has been appointed 
to the position of head of the department of 
psychology at Frostburg, Md., State College. 


Harleigh F. Fatzinger 57 has been named 
general manager of the Denver, Colo., service 
center of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son., the 
nation’s largest metals service center 
organization. He is married and has one son. 


John H. Bell, Jr., C.E. °57 has been promoted 
to vice-president at U.S. Trust Co-of N.Y.., 
where he is in the personal trust and 
investment division. He lives in Rumson, 
N.J., with his wife and three children. 


William K. Quick M.Div. °58 has been selected 
by the Council of Bishops of the United 
Methodist Church as one of four delegates 
representing the American church at the 
British Methodist Conference in Leeds, 
England, this June. He is the senior minister 
of the Metropolitan Methodist Church in 
Detroit, Mich. 


’°59 has been named 


Lawrence D’ Angelo M.D. 


Tobacco Road, a new voice 


her crew are overseeing the development 
of a staff for next year, they are seeking 
$5,000 to $8,000 by mid-September to 
continue the development of the fledgling 


assistant professor in the department of 
medicine at Emory University. 


Lt. Col. Donald B. Hirsch 59 is serving as 
comptroller of the First Marine Aircraft Wing 
in Japan. After July, he will be assigned duties 
at the Pentagon. He is married and has three 
sons. 


William W. Johnston M.D. °59, a professor of 
pathology at Duke Medical Center, was a 
member of a team of the nation’s leading 
medical laboratory experts who conducted a 
seminar at the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists last spring in Dallas. 


George R. Tilbury 59 has completed doctoral 
work at the University of Virginia with a major 
in research methodology. He is currently a 
manager with Haskins and Sells in their 
Washington, D.C., office. His wife is the 


former Mary Sayre B.S.N. °59, who is the 


associate director for clinical nursing at Sibley 
Memorial Hospital. They are residents of 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Lt. Col. John M. Turner ’59 supervises the 
crime prevention program in his position as 
provost marshal for the U.S. Army corps of 
engineers. He lives in Wheeling, Ill., with his 
wife and small son. 


Charles Joseph Wine M.E. °59 has a private 
practice of otolaryngology in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. He is married and has two daughters. 


BIRTH: First child and son to Louis M. 
Mogol E.E. °59 and Mrs. Mogol, Old Bridge, 
N.J.,onJan. 23, 1977. Named Bradley Andrew. 


60s 


Ramon P. Fouse ’60, who is vice-president and 
general manager for the fats and oils division 
of Anderson Clayton Foods, Dallas, has been 
named a director of the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers. 


S. DuBose Ravenel 60, M.D. °64 is living in 
Greensboro, N.C., where he is a staff member 
at the Moses Cone Hospital pediatric teaching 






tabloid. She says anyone with ideas, 
quests, questions or donations can write 
to: Tobacco Road, 207 Flowers Building, - 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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service and assistant professor of pediatrics in 
the U.N.C. School of Medicine 

department of pediatrics. He is married and 
has two children. 


Gil Thelen °60, who was formerly the 
Washington correspondent for the Chicago 
Daily News, is now the assistant metro editor 


Steel Corp. 


Alumni Profile: Judy Woodruff 


A woman in the White House 


She doesn’t live there but she keeps a mike on the man who does 


ames Earl Carter had given Judy Woodruff a 

worrisome weekend. The President, his cabinet 

members and his top staff had done a disappearing 

act to Camp David for a behind-closed-doors 

“*weekend of reappraisal.’” Meanwhile, Woodruff 
68, NBC White House correspondent, had been obliged to 
go to Texas to make a speech. All weekend long she worried 
that a major newsbreak would issue from Camp David, 
catching her offguard half a continent way. 

Now it is Monday morning. She has looked at the 
front page of the Washington Post and been relieved to 
find that she hasn't been scooped. It will be a few hours 
before the President and his folks descend by helicopter 
onto the White House lawn, So Judy Woodruff, in the 
dining room of the Hay Adams Hotel, is eating 
strawberries and toast, drinking black coffee and talking 
about the problems of the man she has watched for eight 
years. 

“This thing they're calling a weekend of reappraisal 
is serious, I think. It’s on Carter’s shoulders, the energy 
problem. The polls show people don’t believe there is 
one. Somehow we haven't gotten the message across. 
Maybe it has something to do with Carter’s style. He’s 
soft, not forceful. Oh yes, in small work groups he can 
be alternately charming and tough, but that quality is 
diluted on television.” 

The 31-year-old native of Tulsa, Okla., has been 
watching and reporting on Carter since before most of us 
Knew there was such a person. One of her assignments 
during her five years with the CBS affiliate in Atlanta, 
WAGA-TYV, was to cover Carter’s 1970 gubernatorial 
campaign, which he won. By 1975 Judy Woodruff moved 
to NBC’s two-person Atlanta bureau, as the junior 
member. So she was assigned to cover Carter’s presi- 
dential campaign, which NBC assumed would be another 
in the long line of crusade/campaigns by southern 
politicians. 

When Carter won, it seemed only good sense for 
NBC to transfer Woodruff to Washington. 

“I arrived here the day before Carter was inaugu- 
rated,’ says Woodruff. *‘The White House, believe it or not. 
is not a plum assignment. It’s limited physically. You don’t 
have the freedom to roam the halls of the White House 
as you do on the Hill. It’s tough. It’s a matter of whether 
they return your phone calls. And of waiting in the 
corridor in the West Wing with 30 other reporters to 
try to get a question in when a conference breaks up. Or 
of collaring them when they go to get a Coke. 

“And,” she continues, “the Carter administration is 
hard to cover because it’s in flux. Factions are emerging. 
They're not moving with unanimity, so you’ve got to be 
careful about how you use what your sources says. 

For the main part, the role of a White House reporter 
is as formalized as a haiku. There is the daily press con- 
ference with Jody Powell or Rex Granum in the late 
morning or early afternoon. There are news releases, 
“photo opportunities’? with the President and notable 
visitors; there are the heavily inked and photographed 
overseas visits. There are few surprises, there is little 
room to maneuver. The challenge to Woodruff and her 
NBC colleague at the White House, Bob Jamieson, as 
well as the other Carter-watchers, is somehow to carve 
out bits of distinctive news from the more than ample 
supply of self-aggrandizing handouts that flows from the 
White House information staff. - 

“It’s not a matter of ambushing the President into 
saying something he doesn’t mean,’’ says Woodruff. 
‘But he does prepare an hour or two for each press con- 
ference before he goes in, so it’s almost impossible to 
get him to extemporize.”’ 
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of the Charlotte Observer. 


William C. Sharp M.E. ’61, whose home is in 


Co., mechanical contractors. 


Earl W. Schick C.E. °6! was recently named 
general manager of labor relations for all 
divisions and subsidiaries of the United States 


have two children. 


Despite having known Carter for eight years, 
Woodruff hasn’t succumbed to the relatively common 
practice of lobbing up “‘softba!ls’’—that is, easy ques- 
tions to make the President look good—for Carter to bat 
out of the park. It was Woodruff's question about federal 
aid for abortions for low-income women that prompted 
Carter’s Marie Antoinettish reply, ‘‘Life is unfair.”’ 

‘‘When I asked him the abortion question,’’ Woodruff 
says, “‘it had faded from the news for a couple of 
weeks, so it may have surprised him into saying ‘Life is 
unfair,’ instead of whatever he and Jody had decided he 
should say.”’ 

Woodruff mentions a couple of stories she was first 
on, but says, **More than the big splashes, it’s the sum 
of the stories—the sense of where some of the White 
staff were on issues. I feel good about that—the rapport 
I have with some of the people. It helps me get more 
personal stories, rather than just slap them together.” 

Woodruff is in a competitive business, as anyone 
knows who has watched the swarm of reporters and 
photographers bear down on a poor newsmaker. The 
struggle for Woodruff is not only to beat the tar out of 
ABC and CBS, but to convince her network news head- 
quarters in New York that she has mined material worthy 
of that most precious of television’s assets, air time. 








Houston, is project manager of the Emde 


Harold H. Kizilbash A.M. '62, Ph.D. '66 is 
serving as director of the Centre for South 
Asian Studies at Punjab University, Lahore, 
Pakistan. He is married, and he and his wife 


Johnnie Pons Markas 62 and her son are 
living in Morganton, N.C. 












Dr. Mary Lynn Sadler ‘62 is director of the 
humanities division and chairman of the 
communications department at Bennett 
College, Greensboro, N.C. 
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“You fight to get good assignments,”’ she says, “‘and yo 
fight for air time, especially. That’s the nature of it, 
whether it’s good or bad. If you never get on the air, 
you're doing something wrong.” i 

Judy Woodruff gets on the air a great deal and it’s 
an irresistible temptation to ask her if being an attractive 
woman has anything to do with it. , 

‘Being a woman presents a reporter with problems,” _ 
she says. *‘A guy has it easier on camera, because he 
can just put on a suit and start talking and everybody 
takes him seriously. Most people just don’t pay as much 
attention to what a woman says. But a woman has to be — 
careful not to be frivolous or to come across as too stern. 
And above all, not sexy.” 7 

The problems a woman faces as she makes her way i 
the world are coming to preoccupy Woodruff’s mind. ‘I — 
used to not worry about women,” she says. “I thought _ 
I was the exception, that | would never be discriminated — 
against.’’ She pauses. ‘‘Now, sometimes I'd like to quit 
and go to work for the National Organization of Women. 
The disparity of incomes between men and women is 
continuing to rise, and people don’t realize it.” 

But are there any advantages to being a woman at a 
time when many enterprises, television included, are 
under pressure to hire women? And surely it isn’t all bad — 
to have a pair of blue eyes that could have been cloned _ 
from Paul Newman and a smile dazzling enough to make 
a diplomat breach his protocol? Well, Woodruff has, she 
says, always been fascinated by politics and politicians, » 
and the political mind is never blind to whatever resources - 
are at hand. 

She transferred to Duke from Meredith at the urging 
of a math teacher who is the daughter of former Duke 
football coach Bill Murray, then did two summer intern- 
ships in Washington. 

“After that,’ she says, ‘I took a long cold look at 
how long it took women with my background and educa- 
tional experience to get somewhere in Washington 
politics. TV had always interested me and I was aware 
that they needed women. I don’t think that was my gov- — 
erning consideration. I wouldn’t have gone into the field — 
if | thought it was totally hopeless.” Da 

So she entered television reporting, went and worked _ 
in Atlanta, crossed paths with Jimmy Carter, and came to _ 
Washington to work for NBC. { 

Does she consider herself lucky? 4 

“Oh yes,”’ she says quickly. ‘‘I consider myself é 
incredibly lucky, the Carter contacts and all that. But 
it’s not all luck.” 

Saying that she has to get on over to the White House — 
to await the arrival of her longtime object of professional 
interest, Woodruff is walking across the lobby of the Hay — 
Adams when she spots a man heading for the elevator, 

a former lieutenant governor of Georgia. 

“George Smith,”’ she shouts. 

“Judy, sugar!’ says Smith, now a state circuit judge 
in Georgia. 

They talk for a few moments in a friendly and serious 
manner, both concerned about the state of affairs in the 
White House, governed by the man they have known long 
and well. Both agree Carter is in leadership trouble, 
stemming from his stubborn refusal to go beyond the 
small group of Georgia advisers with whom Carter began 
his career. Both are worried that the President’s capacity 
to lead and govern is flagging, perhaps irremediably 
unless swift action is taken. With a flurry of smiling 
Southern good-byes and promises to stay in touch, Judy 
Woodruff walks across Lafayette Square toward the 
White House, to watch Jimmy Carter a while longer. 

JOHN JUSTICE 
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enneth B. Thompson C.E. ’62 has been 
named vice-president for marketing and 
- project management by Cromwell 


| Construction, Rochester, N.Y., a dealer for 


Armco Building Systems. He is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers and 
the National Society of Professional Engineers. 


Robert L. Heidrick '63 has formed the executive 
recruiting firm of Robert Heidrick Associates 
‘in Chicago, where he is also president of the 
Chicago alumni association. He resides in 


_ Northbrook, Ill., with his wife and daughter. 


Keith S. Wells 63 has been elected a vice- 
president of Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Thomas J. Stevens ’64 has opened his own 
law practice in Durham, N.C. 


Silvio Tavernise 64 is assistant director of 
personnel in the group insurance operations 
at Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.., 
Hartford. He, his wife and their two children 
are residing in Greenville, Mass. 


Holly Skodol Wilson B.S.N. ’64, of Mill Valley, 
Calif., is associate professor and coordinator 
of research in the department of nursing of 
California State College, Rohnert Park, Calif. - 


John M. Dye ’6S is a major in the U.S. Air 
Force and is attending the Armed Forces 
Staff College at Norfolk, Va. 


R. Rodney Foil D.F. 65 assumed duties on 
Jan. | as director of the Agricultural and 
Forestry Experiment Station at Mississippi 
State University and council member of the 
Society of American Foresters. He and his 
wife have two children. 


Frederick J. Breit A.M. ‘66, Ph.D. °72 was the 
‘77-78 recipient of a National Endowment for 
the Humanities fellowship for study at the 
University of California in Santa Barbara. He 
is an associate professor of history at Whitman 
College, and he, his wife and children live in 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Jane Carson Clark ‘66 has been named 
assistant general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board. She lives with her husband 
and son in Washington, D.C. 


Sidney L. Kauffman, Jr., E.E. 66, M.S. °71, 
Ph.D. °72 lives in Greensboro, N.C., with his 
wife and small son. He is now employed with 
Computer Labs there. 


Maj. Timothy A. Sinclair 66 has been 
awarded the Meritorious Service Medal for his 
outstanding service as an emergency actions 
development officer at SAC Headquarters, 
Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr. He is currently a 
student at the Armed Forces Staff College. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Brenda Hemphill Stone B.S.N. °66 is presently 
teaching nursing at the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Health Services. She had 
an article published in the October 1977 

issue of the American Journal of Nursing, 
entitled, “Computerized Transaxial Brain 
Scans.” 


William J. Casey °67 is engaged in the private 
practice of plastic, reconstructive and hand 
surgery in Tucson. He is also assistant 
professor of surgery at the University of 
Arizena. He and his wife have two children. 


J. Harrison Daniel, Jr., M.E. 67 is employed 
in Washington, D.C.., as a staff engineer with 
the Bureau of Mines. His responsibilities i 
include noise control, illumination and 
Ventilation of underground coal mining. He 
makes his home in Springfield, Va. 


Everett Jacobus °67 is director of the Davidson 
College self-instructional language program 
and coordinator of the junior year in France 
program. His wife, Carol-Rae Jones Jacobus 

. 67, is active in a children’s.drama workshop 
and teaches drama in the local public schools. 
Both were awarded a six-year grant through 
the Danforth Foundation’s associate 
program. They will have the opportunity to 
attend three biennial conferences and several 
area meetings. 


Beverly K. Schaffer Ph.D. °67 participated in 
a two-day workshop at Wilson College. 

_ Chambersburg, Pa., to mark the centenary of 
the first awarding of the doctoral degree to a 
woman. She is on the Emory University 
faculty and resides in Decatur, Ga. 


Norman A. Cocke E.E. '68 works for NCR 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio, as director of pricing. 


Dale Gaddy D.Ed ‘68, formerly vice-president 


of Educational Research Service of Arlington, 


Tax Tips 


If you are over 65, you can 
get a tax break when you 
sell your house. 


As most of you know, the value of real 
estate has gone up substantially in recent 
years. So the home you bought some time 
ago is probably worth a lot more today. 
Like others, you may decide to sell your 
house when your children leave home, 
and move into a less expensive con- 
dominium or apartment. If you do, you will 
be faced with a large capital gains tax, 
upon the sale of your home. 


The Internal Revenue Code does provide 
some tax relief for people who are at least 
65 when they decide to sell their home. The 
code excludes any capital gain realized 

if the home is sold for $35,000 or below. 

lf, however, you sell your house for more 
than $35,000, you still get a tax break. 

Say you sell a home you bought 15 years 
ago for $25,000 and you net $80,000 from 
the sale after real estate commissions 

and other costs of the sale. From this 

sale you would then realize $55,000 in 
capital gain as a taxpayer over the age 

of 65. You would not be taxed on the 

full $55,000 capital gain but only upon 
that part of the gain that is equal to the 
ratio of $35,000 over $80,000. For example: 


$38 200_ K tsp o00= Bp4062.50 
# %OW : 


As you can see, you get a substantial 
tax break even if your home has a value 
greater than $35,000. You pay capital 
gain tax on only about $24,000 instead 
of $55,000. 


There are, however, certain conditions 

that must be met in order to take advantage 
of this tax exemption. First, either you or 
your spouse, if you are married and own 
your home jointly, must be 65 before 

the date you sell your home. If you are 

a widow or widower and your deceased 
spouse had reached the age of 65 before 
his or her death, you can also take 
advantage of this exemption. 


Secondly, you must have also lived in 
your home five years out of the preceding 
eight, ending at the date of sale. Even if 
you didn't live in the house continuously 
for those five years, you are permitted 

the exemption if you lived there for a 

total of five years out of the eight. If 

for example, you lived away from your 
home during Summers or winters, you 
may still be able to claim the exemption— 
but you should check with your tax 
advisors before doing so. 


lf you or your Spouse are near age 65 and 
you are thinking about selling your home, 
think about waiting until after the 

65th birthday of one of you. The tax break 
will be worth the wait. And, as always, 

we recommend that you consult your tax 
advisors before making any decisions 
about your tax planning. 


For further information about this and 
other tax matters, we invite you to consult 
the Office of Estate Planning, 2127 
Campus Drive, Durham, North Carolina 
27706; phone 919/684-5347, 


Va., has joined the staff of the National 
School Boards Academy, which conducts 
leadership training programs for school board 
members and education administrators. 


William B. Lawrence ’68 is enrolled in the 
Ph.D. program in theological and religious 
studies at Drew University. 


Richard L. Morrill Ph.D. ’68, former associate 

rovost and assistant to the president of 
Chatham College, Pittsburgh, is now executive 
assistant to the provost of Pennsylvania State 
University. He is married and has two 
children. 


Lewis B. Dozier 69 received his Ph.D. in 
applied mathematics from Courant Institute, 
New York University, and is currently 
employed by Science Applications in 
McLean, Va. 


Craig E. Eisenacher "69 is assistant vice- 
president of Life Insurance Company of North 
America, with major responsibilities in the 
life financial department. 


John W. Feick B.S.E. ’69 and Jean Gesecus 
Feick °69 are residing in Chesterton, Ind., 
where he is an electrical foreman at Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation’s Burns Harbor plant. They 
have three sons. 


Barid Sanford Grimson M.D. °69 and Mrs. 
Grimson are residing in Chapel Hill, where he 
is on the faculty of the UNC medical school. 


Linda Hoffner Lilien 69 and Robert S. 

Lilien 69 are residents of Charlotte, N.C., 
where she has been promoted to vice-president 
of the North Carolina National Bank and he is 
an attorney with Fleming, Robinson & 
Bradshaw. 


Richard A. Nay C.E. ‘69, who lives in 
Manchester, Conn., has recently been 
promoted to research engineer at Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, East Hartford. 


Maynard (Mike) Ramsey III M.D. °69, Ph.D. 
‘75, who works at the Applied Medical 
Research firm, has developed a unique 
vending machine,”’ which is a by-product of 
the automatic blood pressure monitor, the 
Dinamap. He lives with his wife and twin 
daughters in Tampa, Fla. 


Kelly G. Shaver Ph.D. °69 took a one-year 
leave of absence as associate professor of 
psychology at the College of William and 
Mary last year to become program director for 
social and developmental psychology at the 
National Science Foundation headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 


MARRIAGES: Walter A. Scarborough, Jr., 
‘62, M.D. °67 to Catherine Ann Youngman 
on Feb. 18. Residence: Raleigh, N.C... . 
Susan Graham Stafford °67 to Douglas 
Waterman Boehm ‘68 on Sept. 3. Residence: 
McLean, Va. . . . Edward Rivinus Leydon 
J.D. °69 to Alexandra Papadakou on Feb. 26. 
Residence: New York, N.Y. 


BIRTHS: A son to James W. Ralph M.D. ‘62 
and Mrs. Ralph, Goldsboro, N.C., on Oct. |. 
Named Jay... . First child and daughter to 
William McNeal Nicholson, Jr., 63 and Mrs. 
Nicholson, Danville, Va., on Oct. 27. Named 
Susannah Elizabeth. .. . Second child and 
daughter to Stanley C. Prosser ‘64 and Mrs. 
Prosser, York, Pa., on Dec. 23. Named Jenny 
Rebecca. .. . Second child and first daughter 
to Kenneth Perrine ‘65 and Mrs. Perrine, 
Aiken, S.C.. on Dec. 10. Named Sarah 
Courtney... . First child and son to James H. 
Brindle E.E. 66, M.S. ‘68 and Besse Moorhead 
Brindle B.S.N. °69, Springfield, Va.. on Aug. 
11. Named Jeffrey Moorhead. .. . Second child 
and son to Ann Dodds Costello °67 and 
Richard Costello, Chappaqua, N.Y.. on Feb. 
9. Named Gregory Scott. Fourth child and 
daughter to Brenda Post Frandsen °67 and Phil 
Frandsen, Phoenix. Ariz., on Feb. 26. Named 
Julie Rae... . Second child and first son to 
Louise Disend Bays ‘68 and John M. Bays, 
Atascadero, Calif., on Dec. 26. Named Ryan 
Michael. First child and son to William 
Howard Beasley III ’68 and Mrs. Beasley. 
Chicago, Ill., on Nov. 17. Named William 
Howard IV. First child and daughter to 
Gordon F. Grant ‘68 and Mrs. Grant. 
Maineville. Ohio, on Dec. 27. Named Kelly 
Erin. Second child and first daughter to 

Peggy Screws Leonard ‘68 and Michael 
Leonard, Country Club Hills, Ill.. on Aug. 6. 
Named Carlie Eugenia. Second child and first 
daughter to Randolph J. May °68. J.D. 71 and 
Laurie Eisenberg May ‘71. Springfield. Va. 
Named Brooke Ashley. First child to James L. 
Oesterle 68 and Mrs. Oesterle, Cedar Lake, 
Ind., on Sept. 12. Named Tracey. Second 


daughter to Elizabeth Klise Parrott 6.5. 
°68 and Frederick J. Parrott, Attlenoto, Ma., 
on Feb. I!. Named Elizabeth Lynn. Second 
child and first son to William Henry Glasson 
Wheeler 68 and Edyth James Wheeler 69, 
Fairfax, Va., on Aug. 27. Named William 
Henry Glasson, Jr. . . . First children and twin 
daughters to Michael R. Borasky '69 and 
Leslie Ward Borasky 70, Gibsonia, Pa., on 
Feb. 4. Named: Christine Elizabeth and 
Jennifer Anne. 


°70s 


Hubert V. Bailey M.E. ’70 is serving a tour of 
duty with the U.S. Navy. where he is at the 
National Security Agency. 


Phillip P. (Flip) Carroll III M.E. °70 is 
presently selling minerals in the South and 
Rockies for the E.I1. DuPont Co. in Houston. 


Mary Castle B.S.N. ’70 is a nurse 
epidemiologist at the Colorado General 
Hospital; instructor of medicine, division of 
infectious disease, University of Colorado 
School of Medicine; and senior clinical 
instructor, University of Colorado School of 
Nursing, Denver. 


Hugh M. Grey III M.E. °70 works at Equitable 
Gas Co. in Pittsburgh, Pa., as industrial 
customer representative in the market services 
dept. 


Jeffrey R. Lapic J.D. ‘70, of Corte Madera. 
Calif., is senior counsel in the Bank of 
America legal department in San Francisco. 
He is also assistant professor of law at the 
Larmstrong College School of Law in Berkeley. 


Elizabeth (Betty) McCarthy °70, manager of 


_ government relations for Borden, has been 


elected president of Women in Government 
Relations. She resides in Arlington, Va. 


Ens. Richard F. Piech °70 is a medical student 
at the Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences in Bethesda, Md. 


Kenneth Pugh E.E.°70 is working as a contract 
programmer on Kwajalein, Marshall Islands. 


Charles F. Bond II ‘71 has joined the law 
firm of Hassard, Bonnington, Rogers & 
Huber in San Francisco. 


R. Kennedy Bridwell J.D. °71 has been elected 
Vice-president and counsel of the Suburban 
Propane Gas Corp. He, his wife and two 
children are residing in Whippany, N.J. 


Peter R. Heath °71 is president of Golf Course 
Profiles. which contracts with major golf 
courses to measure, photograph, diagram and 
write souvenir yardage guides. He and his 
wife reside in Durham, N.C. 





‘Not a single death’ 


Editor: 

I would like to correct a statement that 
appeared in the interview with George 
Oslin [“’Sing your troubles away. ~ 
January-February Alumni Register. | 

In reality one of the accomplishments of 
which President William P. Few was most 
proud was the college's successful 
meeting of the emergency created by the 
influenza epidemic on campus in 1918-19. 

President Few quite thankfully reported 
to the Board of Trustees in June 1919: 
**Before the process of enrollment and 
matriculation could be completed. both 
institutions [Trinity College and Trinity 
Park School] were overtaken by an 
epidemic of influenza. The whole plant 
was turned into an infirmary and quickly 
became an effective organization for 
taking care of the sick. Out of more than 
three hundred cases there was not a single 
death—one of the most remarkable 
achievements in the history of Trinity 
College.” 

Considering the nationwide effect of that 
killer epidemic’ that was indeed a 
remarkable achievement. one perhaps that 
should be reiterated for the many readers 
of the Duke Alumni Register. 

William E. King 
University Archivist 
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Mike Gminski 


All-NCAA Tourney 

All-Eastern Regional 

All-Atlantic Coast Conference 
First Team Academic All-America 


“An athletic scholarship to Duke has meant a 
great deal to me. It has enabled me to play for 
a great basketball program and also receive a 
quality academic education. | realize that 
when my playing days at Duke are over I will 
have an excellent background to fall back on. 
It will give me a great chance to make some- 
thing of my life.” 





We need more Mike Gminski’s. Give a deserving 
student-athlete a chance to continue his education at a 
great university. Join the Iron Duke Scholarship Program. 
Fill out the form below and return with your check to Tom 
Butters, Cameron Indoor Stadium, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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. Sam Thomas Manoogian *71 has been 

| appointed instructor in neurology 
mycuropsychology) at the BowmanGray School 
of Medicine of Wake Forest University. 


. i Raymond C. Ray Ph.D. ’7! has been 


representative. She will work on a variety of 
projects for R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., which 
is the corporation’s largest subsidiary. 


Chris Eric Hagberg '75, who is in his final year 
of law school at the University of Tulsa, was 


have been published in newsweeklies and 
magazines. 


E. Cole Fitzgerald III J.D. ’73 is living in West 
Palm Beach, Fla., where he is a member of the 
law firm of Moyle, Gentry, Jones, Flanigan & 


systems engineer with Comptek Research, 
a computer systems firm providing software 
engineering to customers in industry and 
government. 





Victoria Louise Zelin ’73 is enrolled in Yale 


| appointed to the faculty of the Bowman Gray Groner. 





University’s School of Organization and 






_ Barnie A. Wallace, Jr., Ph.D. 

as a group leader for pipeline products 

| development with Raychem Corp., Menlo 
- Park, Calif. 


| School of Medicine as instructor in anesthesi- 
| _ ology. He makes his home in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
| with his wife and two children. 


| Michael D. Troyer A.M. 
associate professor in managerial systems at 
' the University of Wisconsin, Green Bay. He 


WALRAD 275 is 


was recently cited for his excellence in 


| community outreach, particularly in health 
|| economics and nonprofit administration to 
'| community and regional problems. 


"71 is employed 


_ James Charney M.D. ’72, assistant professor of 
| psychiatry at the Yale University School of 


Medicine, is also a teaching fellow at Calhoun 


- College. His wife, Diane Joy Gilman Ph.D. 
_ *76, is chairman of the department of foreign . 
_ languages at the Hammonasset School in 


Madison, Conn. 


Richard J. Fragaszy B.S.E. °72, a teaching 
assistant and doctoral candidate at the 


_ University of California at Davis, has been 
_ appointed assistant professor of civil 


engineering at Bucknell University. He is the 
coauthor of three articles published by 


_ engineering journals and is a specialist in soil 
_ mechanics and foundation engineering. 


; Nikita L. Harwich ’72 is residing in Caracas, 


Venezuela, where he has an executive position 


| with Servicios Hydrocarb, an oil field servicing 


§ 






1. 


~ company. He is also teaching a course in 
_ economic history at the Caracas Central 
- University and has written several articles that 


Alumni Profile: Joseph DiMona 


A ghost of Watergate 


i ‘Helping Haldeman put down his side of the story 
- The byline on the cover of H. R. Haldeman’s ‘‘The Ends 
_ of Power’’ reads in small type: ‘‘With Joseph DiMona.”’ 
fe Watergate fans know who Haldeman was—President 

_ Nixon’s chief of staff, who used to describe himself 

; proudly as ‘‘Dick’s S.O.B.”’ 
_ jail in Lompoc, Calif., serving a sentence for conspiring 
- to obstruct justice and for committing perjury. But who 
: ; is DiMona, and how did he go about collaborating with 
Haldeman on this book? 


DiMona, who is in his “‘early 50s,” 


lawyer. 


-DiMona, originally from Haddonfield, N.J., graduated 
from Duke in 1947. He went on to George Washington 


—and where he is now—in 


is a professional 

writer. This is not his first collaboration. Four years 

- ago, “with Joseph DiMona”’ appeared on a book written 
by George Wolf called ‘‘Frank Costello: Prime Minister 

of the Underworld.”’ Wolf was the gangster’ S personal 


William J. Hannenberg B.S.E. ’73 is now the 
assistant dean for development at the Duke 
engineering school. 


John Kador ’73 is senior writer and editor at 
Tesdata Systems Corp., in McLean, Va. His 
wife, Anne Beth Payne °74, M.S. ’75, is a 
project analyst at Applied Management 
Sciences. They are living in Silver Spring, Md. 


Sherrie Lavine Krauser J.D. ’73 is an attorney 
in private practice in Hyattsville, Md. 


Steven R. Miller °73 continues to work as a 
resident artist with the S.C. Arts Commission 
teaching printmaking with Project TAP, an 
intensive school-community arts program. He 


* held his first one-man exhibit in New York 


last March. 


J. Curtis Moffatt °73 has been appointed 
assistant to the chairman of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission. A resident of 
Washington, D.C., he is also a member of 

the gas committee of the American Bar 
Association’s section on public utility law. 


Ann Rosenberg °73 received the M.S.W 
degree last June from the University of 
California in Berkeley and is currently a 
counselor-outreach worker with teenagers and 


‘their families in Oakland, Calif. 


Wingate E. Swain, Jr. “73 has been named 
public relations associate at the Liggett Group. 
He and his wife have one son and are 
residing in Durham. 


David H. Watts B.S.E. ‘73, M.S. °75, a 
Norfolk, Va., resident, is employed as a 


in jail. 


scene parodying me. 


erunted!= =e, 


s 


Haldeman then rewrote DiMona’s draft on his typewriter 


At first, the loyal former White House aide wanted 
to include more material favorable to Nixon, but even- 
tually, DiMona included a great deal more about Water- 
gate and less about the mutual admiration between him 
and the disgraced ex-President. 

DiMona became very fond of Haldeman. 
ered that, deep down, he had a sense of humor. Once 
he even kidded me about my writing style. He rewrote one 
‘I know what you want me to 
write,’ Haldeman told me. Something like this: “The 
hunched figure behind the desk in the Oval Office 
We had a laugh about that.” 

DiMona found Haldeman a careful and cautious man— 
even as a reader. Going over the Watergate books 
written by others, he underlined sentences with three 
different crayons—red, for what he considered wrong, 


Management in New Haven, Conn. 


Lee Alexander Beatty '74, who is a fourth- 
year student at the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine at Wake Forest University, has been 
elected to membership in Alpha Omega Alpha, 
a national medical honor society. 


Deborah J. Brooks ’74 has been named research 


officer of Central National Bank in Richmond, 


Va. 


Clayton T. Chase B.S.E. ’74 is now a medical 
field representative for Hewlett-Packard based 
in Atlanta. He and his wife, Barbara Pettit 
74, live in nearby Tucker, Ga. 


Johnnie L. Gallemore J.D. ’74, former 
associate professor of psychiatry at Duke, 

has been appointed professor and chairman of 
the department of psychiatry at East Tennessee 
State University College of Medicine. He and 
his wife have two children. 


Ron Rovner °74 is attending the Pennsylvania 
State University Medical School in Hershey, 
Pa. He formerly was at Cornell.University as 
a graduate student and faculty member. 


Bruce Darney M.H.A. ’75 is the chief 
administrative officer for the office of mental 
health in the Pennsylvania department of public 
welfare. He and his wife are the parents of two 
children, and they are living in Lemoyne, Pa. 


Diane M. Davidson C.E. ’75 has been living 
in Pearl Harbor for two years while she is in the 
civil engineer corps of the U.S. Navy. She is 
working in a public works center. 


Elsa M. Freeman ’75 has joined R.J. Reynolds 
Industries as an assistant public relations 


“| discov- 


selected outstanding law student by the 
Oklahoma Bar Association. Upon his 
graduation, he will assume duties as attorney for 
the Navy’s general counsel office in 
Washington, D.C. 


Stephen Labensky '75 has joined the staff of 
the Museums at Stony Brook as assistant 
curator for the art collection. He is now making 
his home in Sound Beach, N.Y. 


J. Edward Morrison M.Div. °75 has been 
named coordinator of youth ministry and staff 
member of the Council on Ministries of the 
N.C. Methodist Conference, with offices in 
Raleigh, N.C. He is married and has one 
daughter. 


Gerald Regan °75 is residing in Durham, N.C., 
where he is employed by the Duke University 
dining halls. 


Finis E. Williams, Jr., °75 is a student at Lewis 
and Clark Law School in Portland, Ore. He 
and Duke law student, Grant Haskell, spent 
the winter ard spring of °75 and °76 traveling 
around the world. Highlights of their trip 
included a climb to the 19,000 ft. base camp of 
Mt. Everest in Nepal and scuba-diving in 
Pulo Putri, Indonesia. 


Jean L. Yates °75 is making her home in 
Oakland, Calif.. where she has accepted a 
position with Boehringer Mannheim 
Biochemicals as their northwestern representa- 
tive. 


Carol P. Brandt 76 has been promoted to 
commercial officer of the First National Bank 
of Atlanta. 

William C. Emhiser °76 is employed as a 
pacemaker specialist in upstate New York for 












Ss University Law School, passed the bar and then turned to 
eB writing. He covered the Mitchell-Stans trial for New Y ork 
| magazine, for which he won a state bar association award, 


yellow for something questionable, and green for something 
passable. Haldeman is sensitive to accusations that he 


- fiction. Thomas H. Lipscomb, then with Dodd, Mead, 
| now president of Times Books, signed him up for his 
first novel, *‘70. Sutton Place."’ Now DiMona 
lives in Sutton Place. 

He wrote two successful thrillers, **Last Man at 
_ Arlington” and *‘The Benedict Arnold Connection.”’ 
When he was approached by Lipscomb to ghost Halde- 
man’s book and share in its income, DiMona listened. 
But his agent, Arthur Pines, warned him against having 
_ his name paired with Haldeman’s. He consulted with his 
old friend Clay Felker °51, now of Esquire magazine, 
who advised him to go ahead because it could be an 
important book. 

The collaboration began in January 1977. After 
- Haldeman started serving his sentence the following 
_ April, DiMona paid regular visits to him at Lompoc. 
_ DiMona took tape transcripts of their discussions and 
_ piles of documents home to turn them into a first draft. 






- collaborated on a book about courts-martial and turned to 


has divulged more information in his profit-making book 
than in his nonprofit appearances before the courts. 

DiMona finds himself being attacked by old Nixon 
loyalists, who say that he foisted his opinions on 
Haldeman. ‘John Ehrlichman has said that | wrote the 
break-in theory in the book,’ DiMona says, *“but it was 
actually written by Haldeman.” 

We asked DiMona: Do you sleep better at night 
knowing that Haldeman is no longer in the White House? 
DiMona replied, ‘I can honestly say that now that I 
know Mr. Haldeman as I do, if he was serving anyone but 

Nixon there I would sleep better.” 
HERBERT MITGANG 


This originally appeared in the New York Times Book 
Review and is reprinted, slightly revised, with permission. 
©1978 by the New York Times Co. 
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Coratomic, a manufacturer of cardiac D.C., to Chesterton, Ind. 


pacemakers. He is living in Fairport, N.Y. 


M. Clay Glenn '76 has been promoted to 
accounting officer at the First National Bank of 
Atlanta. 


Mary Kimmitt '76 has moved from Washington, 


Alumni Profile: Gaillard Ravenel 


The man who brought you Tut 


Clay E. Scarborough M.E. °76 is working as 


Marcellus C. Kirchner °76 received his 
M.B.A. degree from Cornell Graduate 
School of Business, which he attended on a 
W.C. Teagle fellowship. 


Triangle Park, N.C. 


Now he’s putting up the National Gallery’s Dresden exhibit 


nother Sunday afternoon at the National Gallery 
in Washington. Slowly, slowly, the marble floors 
and stairs are being eaten away by the pitiless 
feet of gallery-goers who have flocked to this 
500,000-square-foot treasure-house to see the 
Rubenses and Van Goghs and Rembrandts and Whistlers 
since 1941, when President Roosevelt received the National 
Gallery as Andrew W. Mellon’s gift to the American people. 

A few hundred yards away, toward the Capitol, the 
sunshine beats down on the new East Building of the 
National Gallery. No tourists here. Armed guards flank 
locked doors. A mammoth Calder mobile hangs motion- 
less over the central space of the ground floor of the 
building which will open June |. One upstairs gallery 
has been shaped into an amphitheater to display the 
Voltri sculptures of David Smith. A nearby room glows 
with the colors of huge mockups of Matisse cutouts, 
hung to give gallery staff an idea of how the real 
Matisses will look. A spiral staircase has been built to 
provide access to another room which will be dominated 
by a floor-to-ceiling spiraling print of the architectural 
fantasist Piranesi. 

Vacuuming, painting, hammering, measuring, moving 
fill the Sunday afternoon hours in the East Building, 
and through it all strides Gaillard Fitzsimons Ravenel, the 
man who created *‘Treasures of Tutankhamun’’ in 
1976, the great exhibition from the People’s Republic of 
China in 1974, and who now has his mind fixed on ways 
and means of filling some 18,000-square-feet of space 
with porcelain, paintings, tapestries, jousting knights, 
armor, paintings and other art objects culled from four 
centuries worth of collecting in Dresden. 

Ravenel *63, who goes by “‘Gill,’’ is chief of design 
and installation for the National Gallery. As such, he is 
responsible for matters as large as the overall concept of 
exhibitions—in Dresden’s case, the idea is to present a 
history of collecting—and as detailed as the type of wood 
for air ducts and the humidification systems for display 
cabinets. 

Ravenel, a Washington native, is a brisk fellow who 
talks fast and articulately. He strides in soft-soled 
shoes, in his open-necked brown striped shirt, beeper at 
his side for pages, past great stacks of paintings by 
Picasso and Monet and Manet, heaped against the walls 
of half-dark showrooms. He pays these treasures no 
more attention than he does a tiny mouse which pops out 
from under a door, then zips back into hiding. 

Has the East Building been forced to endure the 
usual media sniping at new and important buildings? 
“No,” Ravenel says, **Andrew Mellon has essentially 
given the people a $100 million building designed by 
the architect of our time, E. M. Pei, so nobody’s being 
too snippy about it.”’ 

He pooh-poohs the King Tut exhibition as being 
“relatively easy. There were about 55 pieces in Tut. We 
had lots of lead time, which is good, and we had a clear 
directive from the directors as to what they wanted. 
Dresden is much more complicated—the most elaborate 
and complicated one I’ve done.” 

Ravenel explains that gallery director Carter Brown 
thought it **a logical idea”’ to open the new building with 
an exhibition on the theme of art collecting. Ravenel 
and other staff traveled to Dresden several times, be- 
ginning in January 1977, to confer with the curators of the 
eight Dresden museums involved, select pieces for the 
show, and so on. 

At the core of Ravenel’s work—the unifying force of 
“The Splendors of Dresden’’ and his other exhibitions— 
is his search for “the means of causing people better to 
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perceive art.’’ That has a lofty ring to it, but in practice 
it boils down to basic physical problems to be solved. 
Ravenel must decide for each viewing room whether to 
drop the ceiling or leave it alone in order to ‘‘achieve 
the proper height relations to the objects.’’ Humidity is 
a critical matter. In one Japanese show, he had to devise 
a case with a constant 60-degree temperature on one side 
to preserve a No robe and, on the other, a constant 50 
degrees suited for a print. Scale is critical, also. Ravenel 
once had a small Callot print blown up to 14-by-20 feet 
“to show that there is an extraordinary world in that 
little print.” For an exhibition of American Indian and 
Eskimo art, he saw that the air ducts were made of 
ponderosa pine to harmonize with the materials on 
display. 

“No jarring details,’ he says. *“The idea is—as we’re 
doing with Dresden—to create a total environment. In 
the old-style exhibitions you were aware of the sur- 
rounding space. In Dresden, the environment is total.”’ 

Because Ravenel, at age 37, has already chalked up 
the Tut and China exhibitions to his professional credit 
and because he is the creator of the exhibitions which 
will do much to determine the success of the National 
Gallery’s gala opening, it is somewhat startling to hear 
him say, “I’m doing now what I did at Duke. You’re 
the first writer I’ve taken this much time to do an inter- 
view with, and I’m doing it because I want to repay Duke 
and, especially, Ella Fountain Pratt.”’ 

Ravenel came to Duke as an engineering major and 
left with a major in philosophy and a minor in art history. 
Pratt, Duke’s director of cultural affairs, turned Ravenel 
loose and let him plan and install many exhibitions. 

“The extraordinary thing is,”’ he says, “they just 
let me do it. Ella Fountain Pratt is an extraordinary 
individual and self-reliant. One of those people who 
somehow seems detached from the chaos around her and 
determined to let people express themselves creatively.”’ 
Later, Ravenel became director of exhibitions for Duke 
and did shows ranging from Latin American art to the 
ahead-of-its-time ‘Women in Contemporary Art.”’ 

Among his other campus influences were Keith 


National Gallery’s chief of design goes over exhibit plans 


an engineer for Exxon Research and 
Engineering Co. in Florham Park, N.J. 


Dr. James Buresu M.S.M.'77 has been 
appointed head of the Scientific Documentation ; 
Department of Burroughs WellcomeCo.,Research Christopher R. Mellott E.E. °77 is enrolled in 


Andrew B. Kientz M.E. °77 is living in ; 
Charlotte, N.C., where he is employed with 
Duke Power Company and is involved in the 
start-up procedure for McGuire Nuclear 
Station. 












the Marshall-Wythe School of Law at William — 


Stanley, a teacher of Greek (‘He had an extraordinary 

way of encouraging you and at the same time telling © 
you how you could do a thing better.”’) and Paul Welsh, — 
who taught a course in philosophy and esthetics, which — 
Ravenel took twice. 

‘Professor Welsh taught me that verbally thinking - 
about art is an impossible thing,’’ Ravenel adds. ‘‘The 
best relation you can have to art—or that I could have— — 
was in presenting works of art, not writing about them. 
Every time you present a work of art in a different way, 
you’re interpreting it. The ‘Flying Horse’ ’’-—a show- 
stopping bronze in the China exhibition a few years ago 
—‘‘will be more or less available to people, ceperning 
on how you present it.’ 

After leaving Duke, Ravenel spent three years study- — 
ing art history in the universities of Perugia, Florence 
and Madrid, returning to take a master’s in art history 
from the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
in 1969. While at UNC, he was curator of prints at 
Ackland Art Center and mounted a number of exhibitions | 
at Chapel Hill and Duke. 

Ravenel expresses mild regret that he hasn’t finished 
his work for his doctorate, but all in all, the man who 
made King Tut a household word is satisfied. *‘There’s 
no place else to go in my field. The only place com- 
parable to the National Gallery is the Metropolitan in 
New York, and I prefer it here. Carter Brown cares : 
about quality, so we do things right.” J “t 

Would he pose for a photograph with some of the . 
pieces in the Dresden show? Ravenel smiles and says, 
““They’re not here yet. They should be coming soon, but — 
because the things in the show are so valuable, they’re 
very secretive about how they will be sent.’’ He is 
totally convinced the Dresden exhibition will attract 
good crowds, even though the show lacks the magical 
aura surrounding Tut and the topical novelty of the 
Chinese exhibition. 

“Oh I have no doubt the people will come,”’ he says. 
“That's one of the great things that happened in the 
60s and ’70s—there’s no lack of appreciation for art now.” 

JOHN JUSTICE 





and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


- Randall F. Olson E.E. ’77 is working on his 
master’s degree in electrical engineering at 
Cornell University. Upon his graduation, he 

| will return to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Ill. 


MARRIAGES: Lawrence Edward McCrone 
*71 to Britta Kristine Bergman on Oct. | 
Residence: Seattle, Wash. .. . Robert Bruce 
Brower M.E. °73 to Sue Skelly on July 16, 
1977. Residence: Kansas City, Mo. James R. 
Dykes °73 to Elizabeth Estill Campbell 76 

on Nov. 26. Residence: Durham, N.C. Deborah 
Hotch °73 to Gus Schattenberg *73 on Sept. 

11. Residence: East Lansing, Mich... . 

_ Janet Byron °74 to John L. Campbell on Aug. 
6. Residence: Cincinnati, Ohio... . Ellen 
Thalmann ’75 to Joel Puleo ’75 on April 15. 

| Residence: Durham, N.C. .. . Frederick L. 
Baker, Jr., M.Div. ’76 to Louise Yvonne 
McCaskill on April 1. Residence: Durham, 
N.C. Alison Michelle West B.S.N. °76 to 
Rodney Franklin Pawich on Jan. 20. Residence: 
_ Arlington, Va. 


| They brought music 
into our lives 





Two Duke people whose musical talents 
touched many lives have died recently— 
Jelly Leftwich, who wrote the University’s 
fight song, and Frank Warner, who 
rescued from obscurity hundreds of folk 
songs, including ‘‘Hang Down Your 
Head, Tom Dooley”’ and ‘‘He’s Got the 
Whole World in His Hands.”’ 

George E. Leftwich, Jr., who died last 
December in Richmond, wrote the ‘‘Blue 
and White’’ when he was here in the late 
1920s. A leader in the national trend away 
from around-the-piano groups, Leftwich 
formed the Blue Devils when he joined 
Duke in 1926, then expanded them into 
| the 14-piece University Club Jazz 
| Orchestra. ~ 
| ___ By the time he left as director of instru- 
| mental music in 1933, no less than three 
' fully orchestrated dance groups were 
playing at Duke. He was manager of the 
Downtown Club of Richmond for 24 
years, retiring a month before his death. 

A new arrangement of the “Blue and 
White” in 1944 brought the song into 
much wider use on the campus. 

Frank Warner, who died at 74 last 
February, in Old Brookville, N.Y., gradu- 
ated from Duke in 1925. He began his 
lifelong career in YMCA work in 1927 in 
| Greensboro and retired from the field in 
1968, having served as director of the 
| New York City Council of Ys. 

But he was best known for his avocation 
as a folklorist. In 1938, he brought down 
from the Appalachian Mountains the 
“Tom Dooley”’ song, which he heard 
sung there by Frank Proffitt of Reese, 
N.C. 

Warner and his wife Anne collected 
more than 1,000 folk songs and stories, 
which they were compiling for publica- 
tion at his death. Warner also recorded 
eight albums, the latest of which is ‘‘Come 
All You Good People,”’ released this 
year. He published the book, *‘Folksongs 
of the Eastern Seaboard,”’ in 1965. 

Warner was a collector of handmade 
folk instruments. One banjo bears the 
signatures of 265 folk singers, beginning in 
1939 with Carl Sandburg’s. Other auto- 
graphs include those of Woody Guthrie, 
Huddie ‘Leadbelly’ Ledbetter, Ella 
Fitzgerald and Joan Baez. 

Anne Warner continues to work on the 
book of folk songs under a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

Warner, who was president of the Duke 
Alumni Association in 1940, had two 
sons who attended Duke—Jeff ’65 and 
Gerret "68. 
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BIRTHS: Second daughter to Sandra Saunders 
Coats °70 and William C. Coats, Louisburg, 
N.C., on March 19. Named Mary Katherine. 
A son to David Crow E.E. ’70 and Mrs. 
Crow, Cary, N.C., on June 30, 1977. Named 
Kevin... . First child and daughter to 
Stephen M. Bonwich M.E. ’7!1 and Mrs. 
Bonwich, Suffolk, Va., on Sept. 21. Named 
Elizabeth Christine. First child and daughter 
to Christopher M. Dawson °71 and Mrs. 
Dawson, St. Charles, Ill., on Jan. 8. Named 
Katherine Louise. A son to Anne Mente 


_Seddelmyer ‘71 and John Everett 


Seddelmyer °71, Houston, Tex., on Dec. 24. 
Named Car! Everett .. . . First child and 
daughter to John H. Nicholson E.E. ’72 and 
Mrs. Nicholson, Durham, N.C., on June 13, 
1977. Named Jenny Dare. First child and son to 
Alexandra Kaldis Tyson ’72 and George Hart 
Tyson, Jr., 73, Houston, Tex., on Sept. 23. 
Named G. Hart Ill. . . . A daughter to 
Evelyn Sellors Blagg B.S.N. ’73 and David 
Blagg M.H.A. ’75, Greenville, S.C., on June 
20, 1976. Named Emily Anne. A son to S. 
Brent Morris A.M. ’73, Ph.D. ’74 and Mrs. 
Morris, Columbia, Md., on March |. Named 
Terrance Brent. First child and son to Susan 
Langham Parr ’73-and David D. Parr °73, 
Rockville, Md., on Feb. 10. Named Jonathan 
Wyndham. ... First child and daughter to 
Jeffrey D. Blass ’75 and Mrs. Blass, Washington, 
D.C., on Feb. 14. Named Bronwen Anne. First 
child and son to Helen Steiner Smith ’75 

and David Smith,-Baltimore, Md., in May 1977. 
Named Christopher David. 


Note 


James C. Hutchens ’70 and his wife 

live in Charlotte, where he is vice president 
and loan assistant officer at N.C. National 
Bank. We erroneously said they. lived in 
Asheville in the last Register. 


Deaths 


Susanna C. Whitmore ’06 on Feb. 24. A long- 
time Durham resident, Miss Whitmore was a 
teacher and librarian in the Durham city schools 
for 43 years before her retirement. She was a 
member of Trinity United Methodist Church, 
the National Retired Teachers Association and 
the American Association of University 
Women. A sister survives. 


Benjamin F. Few °15, A.M. °16 on March 5S. 
Mr. Few made his home in Southport, Conn. 
He was the nephew of William P. Few, a 
former president of Duke University, and was a 
a trustee of Duke Power Co. and Duke 
University. He had served as chairman of the 
Duke Endowment. He joined Liggett & Myers 
in 1916 and was with the company until he 
retired in 1959 as president and chief 
executive officer. Survivors include a son, Ben 
F., Jr., 57, and a daughter. 


Kenneth C. Towe °18 on Jan. 6. Mr. Towe, 
who was living inGreenwich, Conn., at the 
time of his death, was the former president 
and board chairman of the American Cyanamid 
Co. He was a former Duke trustee and was a 
member of the board of trustees for the Duke 
Endowment. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, Kenneth M. °56 and Rolf H. °59, a 
brother and two sisters. 


Nannie Andrews Horner °25 on March 5. 
Death came after a long illness. She has 

held local and state PTA offices while her 
children were in school, was active in church 
organizations and was a long-time member of 
the Sanford, N.C., Women’s Club. She was the 
wife of William E. Horner °22, the publisher 
of the Sanford Herald, and they had two 
daughters and one son. 


Max Lloyd Barnhardt °26 on Jan. 23. He made 
his home in Durham, N.C. 


Katherine Kennedy Hammond °29 in 
November. A native of Columbia, S.C., she 
had lived in Durham for many years. She is 
the last member of her immediate family. 


Gladys Strickland Earp °30 on Dec. 17. She 
was a resident of Durham, N.C. 


Milton Owen Lee °32 on June 29, 1977. Mr. 
Lee died at his home in Lillington, N.C. He 


_ was solicitor and judge in Harnett County for 


many years, as well as an active member in 
religious and political phases of the state. His 
wife, the former Florence McDonald °33, 
survives. 


Mary Etta Newsom A.M. 33 on on Jan. 2. 
Death was attributed to a stroke which 
she suffered in November. Mrs. Newsom, a 


social worker dedicated to assisting 

‘battered children,’’ had been supervisor of 
the D.C. family and child services of the public 
welfare department prior to her retirement in 
1970. A member of many social work 
organizations, she was honored with a civil 
service award for outstanding service in 1963. 
She is survived by two daughters. 


Albert W. Kennon, Jr., J.D. °35 on April 3. A 


Durham attorney and former N.C. Bar 


Association president, Mr. Kennon succombed 
after a brief illness. He practiced law with his 
son, Albert W. III °62, mainly in the field of 
estate planning and taxation. He was past 
president of the Duke Law Alumni Association 
and was listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in America.”’ 
His wife, Margaret Wannamaker Kennon 

27, also survives. 


James Martin Daniel 36, H.A. ’38 on Feb. 4. 
Mr. Daniel, a resident of Columbia, S.C., was 
a retired hospital administrator and past 
president of the S.C. Hospital Association. 
He had been on the board of directors of the 
American Hospital Association, the South 
Carolina Hospital Plan (now known as Blue 
Cross of S.C.) and the Virginia Hospital 
Conference. He is survived by Virginia 
Skinner Daniel °38, a son and a daughter. A 
sister, Helen Daniel Gorham 734, of 

Rocky Mount, N.C., also survives. 


Thomas L. Williams, Jr. 36. He was president 
of the Maybelline Co. of Chicago, until his 
retirement in 1967, when he moved to Thomas- 
ville, Ga. He was president of Phi Kappa 
Alpha fraternity at Duke and a member of the 
board of trustees at Aschbold Memorial 
Hospital in Thomasville. His wife, Marguerite 
Neel Williams °38, and two children survive. 


Charles Harrison Meade °40 in October. Mr. 
Meade had made his home in Durham for the 
past 42 years, and death came after a long 
illness. He was employed as an electrical 
inspector by the city of Durham and was a 
member of the Durham Civitan Club. Survivors 
include his wife, mother and three sons. 


Kate Gantt Clamp °41 on Feb. 23. Mrs. Clamp 
was living in New Canaan, Conn., at the time 


of her death. She is survived by her husband. 
J. Carl, Jr., 42, two sons, a daughter and two 
brothers, Sam, °47, LL.B. ’49, and Robert M., 
Jr., 44, H.A. °49. 


John E. Lundholm J.D. °42. His home was in 
Northbrook, IIl. 


Thomas A. McClay 49 on March 8, 1977. 
Death was the result of a heart attack at his 
home in Arlington, Va. He spent the greater 
part of his professional career with the U.S. 
forest service, first in management, and later in 
economics. His widow survives. 


William K. Boardman III A.M. °51, Ph.D. °56 
on Jan. 22. Death came as a result of injuries 
received in an automobile accident. At the time 
of his death, he was professor of clinical 
psychology at the University of Georgia and 
president of the board of psychological 
examiners for the state of Georgia. He had 
served on the faculties of Baylor University 
College of Medicine, Houston State Psychiatric 
Institute, University of Houston and Emory 
School of Medicine. He also served as director 
of clinical training and research at the Georgia 
Mental Health Institute and psychology 
consultant to the Clayton County Community 
Health Center in Atlanta. He is survived by 
his wife, Katherine Blackshear Boardman 
A.M. 51, of Athens, Ga., and two sons. 


Will you spell that, please? 


The computer cards which the University’s 
so-called biweekly employees must fill out in 
order to get paid has a certification notice 
to be signed by the supervisor. It reads: 

“I certify that the distribution for pay 
recorded on the personnel change notice 
applicable to this period accurately 
represents the effort expanded.’’ Not just 
effort expended, but effort expanded. The 
answer to every supervisor’s dream? Or just a 
proofreader’s nightmare? 


Announcing the Publication of 


“STEAD. 


Jr. 


te this patient 
needs isa ierlon 


Edited by 


Galen 8. Wagner, 4. D. 


Bess Cebe 


Marvin P Rozear, .D. 


All who have been associated with Duke Medical Center since 1947 have come 
to know E.A. Stead, Jr. and have become aware of his impact on both medical 
practice and education. To commemorate his retirement, the editors have col- 
lected examples of his philosophy from speeches, published works, letters, and 
ward-rounding notes, as well as portraits by colleagues, family, and students. 


Enclosed find $ —————— for 


EEE ase eS 


copies of E.A. Stead, Jr.: What This 


Patient Needs Is a Doctor at $9.75 each. (North Carolina residents please add 
4% N.C. state tax). Please ship prepaid to: 
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P.O. Box 8791, Forest Hills Station 
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Editor’s Note: The Proustian effect of music on memory 
is familiar and profound. It takes only a few bars of 
that special song to evoke the long-ago night when, 
among the star-shine and moon-splashed blossoms, 

you swore you’d always be true to what’s-her-name. 
Joseph B. Edwards ’68 has put together a formidable 
and fun 632-page mnemonic device called ‘‘Top 10's 

& Trivia of Rock & Roll and Rhythm & Blues—1950- 
1973.”’ Fittingly, the book is ‘‘Dedicated to the one 1 
love.’’ Here are some questions to see how much you 
remember about the music of the period. Notes on 
campus life, gathered from the Chanticleer by staff 
writer John Justice, are given to help jog the gray matter. 


1950 


Nelson Eddy appears at Duke, sans Jeanette McDonald, 
and sings **Shortnin’ Bread.” Fritz Kreisler appears with 
a violin which the Chanticleer says ‘“‘weeps, sighs, and 
laughs under Kreisler’s artistry."’ Presumably it played 
music too. Miss Nancy Hanks is crowned May Queen 
and, using that as a springboard, goes on to become 
chairman of the National Endowment for the Arts. 

That was 1950. Here are some questions about the 
songs that were riding high. 


|. The nation’s most popular tune in 1950 was also the 
title of a horror movie starring James Arness, as sort of 
an ambulatory salad. (The movie was based on Duke 
alumnus Howard K. Campbell's story, **Who Goes 
There?’’) The singer was a bibulous,. rooster-voiced 
crony of crooner Bing Crosby. Name the song and the 
artist. 


2. Huddie (Leadbelly) Ledbetter wrote the song that was 
1950°s most popular. It was done by Gordon Jenkins and 
also by the Weavers. What was the song? 

3. A country music giant (and father-in-law of Pat Boone) 
had the #8 song of the year. The song was *‘Chatanoogie 
Shoe Shine Boy.”’ Who was the singer? 


4. Guy Lombardo and the slightly lesser known Anton 
Karas both had hits with a song with the same name as a 
classic spy novel by Graham Greene. iat was the 
song? 


1955 


A young man named Reynolds Price is editor of the 
Archive. The football team rampages through the season 
into the Orange Bowl, where the Devils maul Nebraska 
34-7. The Chanticleer’s prose is high-caloric: **What are 
the ingredients of college life? Academic learning is the 
base. the necessity . . . extracurricular activities make 
up the leavening . . . honorary organizations provide the 
salt . . . but the weekends are the spice, the whipped 
cream, the cherry on top which makes the mixture com- 
plete.’ And so as the metaphor sinks, on to the music: 


|. The inimitable Perez Prado had a chartbuster, 1955’s 
top single. What was the song? 


2. A movie about adenoidal high school students sneering, 


snarling and saying *“-Daddy-o”’ far too often featured the 
great Ur-rocker by Bill Haley and His Comets. What 

was the movie? What was the song that burned with such 
a hard, punklike flame? 


3. No less than three male singers had hits in the top 25 
with the same song. “The Ballad of Davy Crockett.” 
Name any of the singers. If you know all three, pause to 
reassess your life values. 


4. Ralph Cramden himself had three Top 10 albums in 
1955. Name any or all of Jackie Gleason’s hits. 


1960 


The Chanticleer dedicates itself to “the man who Is truly 
our "Great White Father.” *° Dean of Undergraduate 
Men Robert B. Cox was on the receiving end of that 
one. The Duke and Duchess of Dink-Bow Day are Tom 
Cullen and Shelia Sapero. The Social Standards Com- 
mittee, founded in 1927, is around to “help maintain 
high ideals in East behavior and dress.” 


1. Musically, high ideals were out to lunch. This was 
the year of “Itsy Bitsy Teenie Weenie Yellow Polka Dot 
Bikini’ (Brian Hyland), ““Swinging School’’ (Bobby 
Rydell) and “Teen Angel”’ (Mark Dining). And way up 
at the top of the charts was ‘*Alley Oop.’’ Who sung 

it? Why? 


If you score too high, 
don’t tell anybody 


Memories 


you can 
um 


Music Trivia answers 


1950—1). “The Thing,’ Phil Harris. 
2). “Good Night, Irene.”’ 3). Red Foley. 
4). Third Man Theme.” 


1955—1). “‘Cherry Pink and Apple 
Blossom White.” 2). Blackboard Jungle. 
**Rock Around the Clock.”’ 3). Bill Hayes 
(#6), Fess Parker (#22), Tennessee Ernie 
Ford (#24). *‘Lonesome Echo,” Music, 
Martinis & Memories,’ Music, for 
Lovers Only.” 


1960—1). The Hollywood Argyles. No 
one knows why. 2). Anita Bryant. 3). 
Paul Anka. 4). **Here We Go Again,” 
“Sold Out,’ “String Along,’ “*From the 
‘Hungry I,’ ’ **Kingston Trio at Large.” 


1965—1). Domingo Samudio. 2). ““The 
Jolly Green Giant.”’ 3). **Hush, Hush, 
Sweet Charlotte.”’ 4). McCoys, Ramsey 
Lewis Trio. 


1970—1). **In-A-<Gadda-Da-Vida.”” 2). 
Temptations. 3). James Brown. 4). A 
brand of wine. 
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2. ‘‘Paper Roses’’ was a middling sized hit for a 
California gal who’s currently receiving more brickbats 
than posies. Who is she? 


3. The #23 song of 1960 was written by the man who 
composed Johnny Carson’s *‘Tonight Show”’ theme, as 
well as “My Way”’ for Frank Sinatra. ‘‘Puppy Love’’ 
was the song. Who wrote it? (He also sang it, God 
help him.) 


4. The Kingston Trio provided many of us an introduction 
to folk music—later we discovered it was a case of mis- 
taken identity. Nonetheless the trio had no less than five 
albums in the top 20 of the year. How many can you 
name? 


1965 


A Page Auditorium audience gives Nobel Peace Prize 
winner Martin Luther King a standing ovation. Subse- 
quently, the university receives letters protesting King’s 
appearance. The Chanticleer’s campus personalities 
section describes Peter Klopfer thusly: **His class 
lectures are brilliant, though difficult. With scientific 
curiosity he runs numerous zoological experiments, but a 
humorous vein runs through his seriousness. Who can 
forget the day Klopfer brought a goat to class?” 


1. Who indeed? And who can forget ‘‘Wooly Bully,’ by 
Sam the Sham and the Pharoahs? It was the #1 song of 
1965. What was Sam the Sham’s real name? Persons 
correctly answering this one will be required to provide 
proof that they are not Phil Spector. 


2. The Kingsmen are enshrined in the pop pantheon for 
“Louie, Louie,’’ to which generations of us listened 
over and over to catch the supposed blue lyrics. In 1965, 
the Kingsmen had a hit song named for an amiable, 
vegetarian lout. What was the song? 


3. They took the title song of a Southern gothic movie 
with Bette Davis and Olivia de Haviland (a high-gore 
movie where every character was either just back from 
his or her grave, or on the way there) and made a syrupy, 
popular ballad of it. Patti Page sang it. What was the 
name of the song and movie? 
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4. Remember Sloopy, who lived in a bad part of town and 
everybody tried to put her down? She was immortalized 
in this year by two groups, each of whom had big hits 
with “Hang on, Sloopy.’’ Name the groups. 


1970 


The familiar and friendly 9-by-12-inch, hardbound 
Chanticleer is gone. In its place (for this year only, it 
will prove) is a boxed, two-volume, paperback yearbook 
whose cover says, “Here is your very own 1970 Duke 
University yearbook. Your nostalgia dump; your faces.” 
The yearbook is hellbent for the nitty gritty: shots of 
Durham slums, tobacco warehouses, poor people, 
Krishna heads, Allen Ginsberg. The mood of the 
Chanticleer and the era is suggested by the conclusion of 
a section called *‘Freaks’’: *‘We are pro life. We will 3 
find some and offer it to those who come to you seeking 
it. The children who would have struggled with you 
before will come to us, hear what we promise, share 
what we grow. 

‘We will try to grow good things. Only rest, dear 
Alma Mater. Peace.”’ 


1. There was no peace this year as every blacklight-lit 
hippie pad vibrated to the heavy metal thud of an unfor- 
givable and interminable tune by a group named (also 
unforgivably) Iron Butterfly. Name the song. Extra 
points for correct spelling. 


2. ‘Psychedelic Shack”’ was the year’s #12 song. Who 
was guilty of singing it? 

3. It was a decadent year. “‘Get Up, I Feel Like Being a 
Sex Machine” made it to #21. Who sang it? : 


4. In his pre- seagull period, Neil Diamond soared to big 
bucks with ‘‘Cracklin’ Rosie’’ (#17 for the year). Who or 
what is Cracklin’ Rosie? 


“Top 10’s and Trivia of Rock & Roll and Rhythm & 
Blues 1950-1973,’’ by Joseph Edwards. $19.50; supple- 
ments available for 1974, 1975, 1976, 1977, at $4.50 
each; book plus all supplements available for $33. 
Prices include postage. Blueberry Hill Publishing Co., 
P.O. Box 24170, St. Louis, Mo. 63130. 
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Duke’s cancer center 
named nation’s best 


Duke’s Comprehensive Cancer 

Center, for which the final building will be 
dedicated in September, has been ranked 

first among the country’s 19 such centers. 

The Duke center, which opened in 1973, 
admits 6.000 in-patients each year. It has 
104 faculty members and doctors, 123 
laboratory technicians and 37 nurses. It 
operates on a budget of $10 million, 70 
percent of which comes from the National 
Cancer Institute. 

Programs at the center include basic re- 
search, diagnosis and treatment, radiology 
and community outreach. Duke led all 
other centers in developing community 
outreach programs, which was a major 
charge of the law creating the compre- 
hensive cancer centers in the early 1970s. 

The National Cancer Institute is the 
federal agency in charge of cancer research 
in this country. The National Cancer Ad- 
visory Board, which ranked the centers, is 
the top consulting body for the institute. 

On September 16 the Edwin A. Morris 
Clinical Cancer Research Building will be 
dedicated at Duke. The two buildings now 
in operation are the Edwin L. Jones Basic 
Cancer Research Building and the Animal 
and Laboratory Isolation Facility, in which 
isolation rooms permit research with 
bacteria and viruses. 

Among the other centers across the 
nation that Duke was ranked against are 
three established prior to federal network 
of cancer center—M.D. Anderson in 
Houston, Memorial Sloan-Kettering in 
New York City and Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute in Buffalo. 


Basketball schedule 
better than ever 


Success breeds success. Last year’s dash to 
St. Louis and the runnerup spot in the NCAA 
has spilled over into a 1978-79 Duke basket- 
ball schedule that is a fan’s dream. Some 
details of the 27-game slate are yet to be 
nailed down, but a good supply of off-season 
daydream fodder is in hand—11 home 
games; 10 games on television, including 
a national telecast of the Jan. 28 game against 
Marquette, the first game to be nationally 
televised from Cameron Indoor Stadium: a 
Holiday Festival appearance in Madison 
Square Garden; and the usual round of 
barrelhouse brawls against the ACC teams. 
Coach Bill Foster’s squad (27-7 last year) 
will face six teams which went to the NCAA 
playoffs last year—Marquette, Western 
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agence 


While most people fled to beaches and mountains, hoop-happy girls and boys from all over the 
nation converged on Duke for Coach Bill Foster’s annual basketball camp. About 500 youngsters 
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took part in the two-week-long sessions in July, such as this one in Cameron Indoor Stadium. 


Kentucky, St. John’s, La Salle, North Caro- 
lina and Louisville. 

Some fans groused last year at the early 
season procession of lackluster opponents 
for the Blue Devils. Teams like Johns 
Hopkins and Washington College, not to 
mention the University of Chicago squad, 
built around a group of players known as 
‘‘The Rocks” for their tendency to just sort 
of sit around. 

Grouse no more, fans. After an opening 


tuneup against St. Mary’s of Canada on Nov. 
16, the team jumps into the fire with an away 
game against Western Kentucky (‘‘a very, 
very difficult game,’’ says coach Bob 
Wenzel). This is followed by the annual 
alley fight in Greensboro, the Big Four 
Tournament, on Dec. 1-2. 

Then, back in Cameron, the Blue Devils 
will face Eugene Banks’s old Philly chum 
and rival, Michael Brooks, and his run-run- 
run LaSalle team (Dec. 5). Eight days later, 





Cameron’s frenzied hordes may (or may not) 
welcome the Southern California squad 
which dumped the Devils last year with, 
some say, a little help from the whistle- 
toting L.A. officials. Then Roster & Co. will 
wind up their furious December by leaving 
the shadow of Duke Chapel to appear on the 
29th and 30th in basketball’s sanctum 
sanctorum, Madison Square Garden, along 
with Ohio State, Rutgers and St. John’s in 
the Holiday Festival. 

The 1978-79 schedule is definitely a fan’s 
treat. As for the coaches who must worry 
about the little details such as winning 20 
or more games, they will get back witha little 
help from Sparnarkel, Banks, Gminski and 
the rest of the team and solid support from 
the fans. 


Fear of crime creates 
strangers, says study 


America’s big city dwellers are less 

likely than ever to lend a helping hand to a 
stranger. Why? A Duke University social 
psychologist believes it’s fear of crime—not 
population size and density—that breeds the 
seeming incivility and distrust found in large 
cities all over the land. 

‘Old-fashioned Southern hospitality may 
be a victim of the rising fear of crime 
in the South’s big cities,’ says James S. 
House, who, with research associate Sharon 
Wolf, did a study of city dwellers to see 
how much they would help and trust 
strangers. Their findings are to be published 
in the September issue of the Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology. 

About 15 years ago, House says, city 
dwellers who refused to help pollsters were 
a small minority, only 5 to 8 percent of 
those approached for an interview. By 1972, 
the Duke researcher notes, refusal rates 
were running as high as 25 percent in some 
large cities. The reason lies in fear of 
crime, House says, not actual crime itself. 

According to House, fear of crime is an 
‘‘historically specific phenomenon’’ that 


Greenhouse sale 


The botany department will hold its 
annual plant sale at 10 a.m. Saturday, 
September 9. It will be in room 073 of 
the Biological Science Building. Plants 
for sale include tropical foliage plants, 
succulents, stapelias, bromeliads, palms, 
cacti, flowering plants. They money will 
go toward greenhouse supplies and 
beautification and modernization of the 
facility. 
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Peter Maas’s 


am going around in circles with the gypsies,” says 
author Peter Maas, staring at $18 million worth of 
law suits aimed at him by litigating gypsies in 
Massachusetts, New York, Texas and California. 
From his home on the upper west side of Manhattan, 











began to show up in strength around 1960, 


and it is this factor—not population size or 
density, as many believe—that affects city 
people’s behavior toward strangers. 

House says the United States seems to 
be moving toward two cultures. One is 
composed of old city areas of all sizes and 
new large city areas. His characterized 
by distinctly less trusting and helpful 
behavior than the second culture—rural, 
small towns and even new medium-sized 
cities. House says New York City is an 
example of an old city area, Phoenix of a 
new large city and Winston-Salem, N.C., a 
new medium-sized city. 


Work ethic invades 
executive suite 


The Protestant work ethic that extolled 
hard labor and self-discipline for generations 
of Americans is migrating from the assembly 
line to the executive suite, says a Duke 
University sociologist. ‘‘Vestiges of the 
Protestant ethic are found in even the most 
modern of executives,”’ says John Wilson, 
associate professor of sociology. 

Wilson notes in a new book that the 
Protestant ethic isn’t faring well among 
blue-collar workers in America’s post- 
industrial society, and for a variety of 
reasons. His book, “Religion in American 
Society,”’ is a college-level text published 
by Prentice-Hall. 

Wilson says executives are now the ones 
who have the flexibility to make individual 
decisions and take actions based on the old- 
time Protestant ethic. ““‘They are,” he says, 
‘imbued with a rational drive for economic 
gain.” ~ 

It’s ironic, says Wilson, but the growing 
technological and organizational complexity 


of life means that virtues such as hard work 
and thrift may actually be obstacles rather 
than aids to economic well-being. 

‘The injunction to be thrifty is unwise 
when inflation is permanent and relatively 
cheap credit is available,’’ he writes. 
‘Thriftiness also makes less sense when 
savings are imposed on the typical wage- 
earner by the reinvestment policies of major 
corporations and the tax programs of the 
state.” 

Wilson says farmers who conform most 
closely to the Protestant ethic tend to make 
“‘less rational decisions”” concerning the 
use of machinery and ultimately make less 
profit. 


Other notes 


The chairman of the department of medicine 
at Duke’s medical center has been installed 
as president of the Association of American 
Physicians, the nation’s oldest and most 
exclusive society of physicians in academic 
medicine. Dr. James B. Wyngaarden, 
Frederic M. Hanes Professor of Medicine at 
Duke, says the society will be taking a more 
active role in public affairs and will provide 
medical counsel to the federal government 
when it is needed. The association, founded 
in 1885 and limited to about 500 active 
members, is dedicated to improving clinical 
research, medical education and medical 
practice in the United States and Canada. 


aJohn R. Spencer, director of the museum 
program of the National Endowment of the 
Arts for the past six years, has been named 
professor of art and chairman of the depart- 
ment of art at Duke. With the National 

Endowment, Spencer organized a challenge 
grant program through which many smaller 
museums have been enlarged and their 


new suit 


collections improved. An authority on Italian 
Renaissance art, Spencer holds a Ph.D. in 
the history of art from Yale and is the author 
of, among other works, a 17,000-word 
treatise on Renaissance painting in the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica. He has taught at 
Yale, the University of Florida and Oberlin 
College in Ohio. At Oberlin he was director 
of the college’s noted art museum for more 
than 10 years, and served as departmental 
chairman from 1962 until 1970. 


sClassical scholar Lawrence Richardson Jr. 
has been named a James B. Duke Professor, 
the university’s highest academic honor. 
Richardson, of the department of classical 
studies, has earned an international repu- 
tation for his work on the topography 

and monuments of ancient Rome. 


aA new honor, the University Distinguished 
Service Professorship, has been given to 
three senior professors—Marcus E. Hobbs, 
professor of chemistry and long-time Duke 
administrator; Frank DeVyver, professor of 
economics emeritus; and Alan Manchester, 
professor of history emeritus and dean of 
Trinity College from 1956 until 1964. Also, 
Dr.George J. Baylin, professor of radiology, 
has been named R. J. Reynolds Industries 
Professor of Medical Education. 


which he laid aside a few years ago when a conversation 
with a friend got him interested in gypsies. The still- 
untitled book, about which Maas gives few details—it 
takes place in New York City and has some humor but 
‘not a million laughs’’—will let Maas exercise the 


Maas °49 is deploying his attorneys to do battle in seven 
suits brought by various gypsy clans who claim that 
Maas’s 1974 book, “King of the Gypsies,’’ defamed their 
character and invaded their privacy. “I didn’t think they 
could get a lawyer to take their case,” says Maas. But 
they did. 

The suits are a new experience for Maas, whose 
previous nonfiction books included litigation-free forays 
‘into sensitive and potentially dangerous—legally and 

_ otherwise—areas. ‘‘The Valachi Papers”’ gave the reader 

a mobster’s-eye view of the innards of the Mafia, with 

' informer Joe Valachi serving as tour guide. ‘‘Serpico”’ 
was a modern morality tale of the fate of officer Frank 
Serpico, who, encountering corruption within the New 
York Police Department, sought to expose and root it 
out and received for his idealistic energies a nonfatal 
bullet in the head. 

__ “There’s not a single verifiable error in *Valachi, 
says Maas. ‘‘The people in it, their lawyers, they tell 
me, ‘Your book is the one that’s right.’ They had 18 law 
suits lined up for ‘Serpico.’ The mayor went bananas— 
that was Lindsay. Then they read it. There were howls 
about accuracy when both of them came out, but I 
haven’t been caught on a single ascertainable fact.” 

As for the gypsies and their suits, Maas says, “The 
lawyers are the ones making money out of it.” The book 
deals with the power struggle between Steve Tene and 
his father Carranza for leadership of the approximately 
one million gypsies in the United States. Besides the 
lawyers, Maas himself will probably make a few dollars 

_ from the book and the Dino DiLaurentis film. 
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Maas is now on the verge of finishing his first novel, ~ 








novelistic techniques he used in his nonfiction works. 

“T’ve been accused of writing fiction,’ he says, “so 
I thought I'd give it a try.’’ He says his interests increas- 
ingly have been turning to ‘‘the why and how of a story, 
rather than the what. The writing has become increasingly 
important to me. Yes, I want to tell a story. Yes, I want 
the writing to be good. You can’t buy a steak with a good 
review, but it provides . . . solace for the soul.” 

Maas’s soul has found solace—and storm—since the 
Duke days when he was editor of the Duke ‘n’ Duchess, 
(he says his 11-year-old son John Michael finds it hilarious 
to this very day) and a columnist for the Chronicle. 
Nearly three decades of investigative reporting (includ- 
ing work for the Paris edition of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, Look Magazine, the old Saturday Evening Post) 
and writing about every imaginable variety of malign 
human activity have made Maas professionally respected, 
financially comfortable and spiritually queasy. 

‘‘The stories I’ve done didn’t make me look kindly on 
human nature,”’ he says. ‘“Yes, I have a jaundiced eye. 
I’m very disturbed about the directions America is taking, 
the role models it’s choosing. In 1974, Nixon, Watergate 
pinpointed and crystallized it all: the “go along and get 
along’ mentality, success at all costs. 

‘’m underwhelmed by the moral fervor of America,” 
he adds. ‘‘It’s a moral dilemma. It’s hard to tell the 
good guys from the bad.” ; 


Their best feet forward 


A look at the American Dance Festival’s first season on campus 


Festival director Reinhart 
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he thing that emerges in a talk with Charles 
Reinhart is that the man is crazy about 
dancers. He is articulate about the American 
Dance Festival which he directs. He is enthusi- 
astic about the present healthy state and 
bright prospects for dance in America. But his voice 
becomes really charged with warmth when he speaks of 
the dancers themselves. Sitting on the porch of the West 
Duke Building outside the ADF offices, Reinhart de- 
clares himself *‘the luckiest person in the world’’ to be 
able to work with dancers. 

“People have no conception of what dancers put 
themselves through, what they do to their bodies, the 
bodies they create with,’ he says. ‘‘As far as I’m con- 
cerned, these people—”’ gesturing with his right hand 
toward the Ark, Baldwin, East Union, the East Campus 
Gym where the 300 dance festival students have classes 
—‘‘these people are creating our heritage. I don’t know 
what dance will be like in a 100, 200 years, but these are 
the people who are doing it now. 

“Years ago,’ he adds, “‘these dancers are the ones 
who would have been driving the wagon trains west.”’ 

Reinhart himself might well have been a Conestoga- 
hopper in another time and place, judging by the lively 
pace of his life. Born in Summit, N.J., he majored 
in political science and played basketball at Rutgers 
University in Newark. After being drafted into the Army 
and serving two years, Reinhart became what he calls 
“the foreigner in Denmark. I was literally a bum. 
Freelance would be the more polite word. It was terrific.”’ 
Reinhart’s stint as a “‘bum”’ included coaching basketball, 
writing on the Danish Royal Ballet-and working for the 
state tourist office. 

Returning to America, Reinhart managed such dance 
companies as Paul Taylor, Don Redlich, Lucas 
Hoving, Donald McKayle and others during the 1960s, 

a creatively explosive period for dance. He then developed 
programs for the National Endowment for the Arts, for 
which he initiated the dance component of the artists- 
in-schools program. 

In 1969 Reinhart was named director of the American 
Dance Festival, an organization which fairly can be said 
to be indispensable to dance in this country. Founded 
in 1934 at Vermont’s Bennington College by Martha 
Graham, Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman and Hanya 
Holm, the festival then made its home at Connecticut 
College in New London for 30 years before a financial 
rift between the college and the festival caused 
Reinhart and the ADF to look down south for a new 
home. 

While at New London, the festival offered 160 
premieres by major American dance artists, including 
works by Jose Limon, Merce Cunningham, Twyla Tharp 
and Pilobolus. During this period, the festival placed a 
great deal of emphasis on showcasing new works, 
particularly those of Limon. But by the time it was 
decided that North Carolina, Duke and Durham could 
provide the support of audiences, facilities and funds (the 
most notable funding support being the $1 million 
endowment to be developed by the Liggett Group) 
the American Dance Festival had evolved into a 
$850,000-a-year operation that is more than a festival. 

Reinhart says, ‘‘We’re not a festival in the sense that, 
say, Spoleto is. A festival is a series of performances 
in a certain number of days. But what we really are is 





a dance environment. We are one-third performance, 
one-third service and one-third education. We’re 
the only real dance community in the world.” 

The ADF’s first season at Duke offers a feast for 
dance lovers—30 concert performances by the biggest 
names in modern dance; six new choreographic works 
commissioned by the ADF; some 66 classes with 300 
students; workshops and seminars for dance critics, 
television dance directors, choreographers, composers 
and dance therapists; service programs including an 
educators workshop, touring coordinators workshop and 
the artists-in-schools program. 

Pausing from this swirl of activity to take a mid- 
season look at the ADF’s first summer in Durham, 
Reinhart says the audiences in Page are ‘‘fabulous.”” 
Ticket sales are great—1,600 season subscribers and two 
and a half times the box office receipts as in the last 
year at New London. And he is confident that the $150,00 
operating deficit won't put a crimp in the festival’s 
operations. 

“I spend a lot of time raising money,” he says. *“We 
need operating funds desperately. We have never had a 
budget deficit, but we have had programmatic deficits 
before.” (“Programmatic deficits’’ means eliminating 
planned programs when it turns out there is no money to 
pay for them.) Reinhart says this season’s offerings 
would have been trimmed except, being the ADF’s in- 
augural season in Durham, “‘we wanted to put our 
best foot forward .”’ 

As for the endowment fund, Reinhart says it is taking 
shape slowly but that he isn’t worried. He figures the 
income from the $1 million endowment will be at least 
$60,000—enough to take care of the approximately 
$30,000 rent and fees the ADF pays to Duke, with $30,00( 
left over for operations. 

Reinhart and the ADF’s year-round staff of six—four 
of whom are based in New York—already have their 
eye on the 1979 season. Even before the ADF arrived 
here in June, Reinhart had begun seeking commitments 
from the artists and companies the festival had selected 
for next year. 

As for this season, except for the usual settling-in 
problems, Reinhart uses words like ‘‘fabulous”’ and 
“terrific” to describe the quantity and quality of Duke 
audiences, as well as the hospitality of the area. He ex- 
pects strong audience support in the coming years and 
isn’t concerned that the good turnouts this season for 
Twyla Tharp’s company (minus Tharp herself), 
Pilobolus, the American Dance Machine might be 
attributed at least partly to novelty. 

“I can judge audiences,”’ he says, ‘“‘And I see a lot of 
people at Duke who didn’t know what dance is like and 
who came and who went ‘Wow!’ And, really, it’s not just 
my knowledge of audiences, it’s also that of the com- 
panies who have come to Duke this year—they’ve seen 
hundred of thousands of audiences, and they’ve been 
very pleased by those here.”’ 

As for the future, Reinhart eschews grandiose and 
long-range plans, saying ‘‘five-year plans are wonderful 
because you can change them. That's their major 
purpose.”’ Satisfied with the ADF’s new home at Duke, 
Reinhart likes the festival’s flexibility and diverse array 
of offerings. He says he wants to keep the festival on its 
toes, ‘‘to go with the young artist and make the jump with 
them, the young Paul Taylors and Eliot Felds.”’ 





Dance instructor Mieke van Hoeke Reflecting part of the 300 students on campus for the festival 





East Campus was alive with dance this 
summer. More than alive: East was a dance 
machine. The buildings of East—the Ark, 
Baldwin, East Gym, Union—were enlivened 
by movement. Through open windows 
floated the sounds of flutes and pianos and 
drums of the rehearsals and classes. The 
festival’s performances in Page Auditorium 
represented only part of what the dance 
festival nurtures. Much of the festival’s 
value to dance in American had to do with 
the less visible sessions on East. Photo- 
grapher Jim Wallace spent some time 
watching dancers shape their art. These 
pictures are his record of a special summer 
on East. 
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The variousness of the American Dance Festival is hinted 
at in these pictures—On the opposite page, a ballet class in 
East Union and a student taking notes during a technique 
class. Top, the Paul Taylor Company rehearses on a hot 

Saturday in Page, while ADF dancers join school teachers 


and administrators in a gambol on the lawn outside 
Gilbert-Addoms. 
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Alumni weekend 


Alumni Weekend, the largest annual 
gathering of alumni at Duke, featured in 
June the picnic on East Campus, where 
most of these pictures were taken. But the 
weekend also included a lecture by Bob 
Durden of the history faculty (bottom 
photo) and a speech at the annual banquet 
by Juanita Kreps formerly on the faculty 
but now the secretary of commerce. 















Fall season off and running; 
alumni director hits the circuit : 








Thursday, August 31 

Picnic lunch on Alumni House lawn for 
alumni parents of all incoming freshmen. 
Contact: Janet Sanfilippo, 919/684-5114. 


Wednesday, September 6 
Louisville alumni luncheon meeting 
with Coach Bill Foster. Contact: Ellen 
English, 919/684-5114. 


Friday, September 8 

Iredell County alumni meeting with 
President Terry Sanford. Contact: Sarah 
Borders '60, 704/872-8455. 


Saturday, September 9 

Duke vs. Georgia Tech in Wallace Wade at 
1:30 p.m. Alumni House open before and 
after game; coffee ready at 9 a.m. 


Tuesday, September 12 
New York City alumni luncheon: See 
page 9 for details. 


Thursday, September 21 

Fayetteville reception and dinner meeting 
with basketball coach Bill Foster. Contact: 
Margaret Player, 919/485-3973. 


New York City alumni sponsor “New- 
comers” party. See page 9 for details. 


September 22-23—Law Alumni 
Weekend 

Friday—Registration, Law Alumni Council 
meeting, cocktail party and dinner. 


Saturday—Professional symposium, pre- 
game barbecue (Duke vs. South Carolina 
at Wallace Wade); class reunion dinners 
in evening—1933, '38, '48, '53, 58, '63, 
'68, '73. Contact: Barbara Pattishall, 
919/684-5114. 


Saturday, September 23 
Engineering Alumni Day, technical pro- 
gram, a luncheon and football game. 
Contact: Margaret Fitch, 919/684-5114. 


Duke vs. South Carolina in Wallace Wade. 
Alumni House open before and after the 
game; coffee ready at 9 a.m. 


Wednesday, September 27 

Athletic Director Tom Butters addressing 
Milwaukee area alumni. Contact: Jack 
Hayes '68, 414/383-4030. 


Denver alumni meeting with Coach Bill 
Foster. Contact: Ellen English, 919/684- 
5114. 


Athletic Director Butters addressing the 
Grand Rapids area alumni. Contact: Bill 
Heritage '66, 616/722-2671. 


Thursday, September 28 
Organizational meeting for alumni in 


Little Rock. Contact: Ellen English, 
919/684-5114. 


Friday, September 29 

The Duke Alumni Tour departs for cruise on 
the Danube. Contact: Barbara Pattishall, 
919/684-5114. 


September 29-30—Duke vs. 
Michigan Football Weekend 
Holiday Inn West, Ann Arbor. 


Friday—Informal western buffet and talk on 
Duke athletics by Tom Butters. 


Saturday—Drop-in brunch with several 
University representatives. Shuttle bus 
service to Duke-Michigan game. Contact: 
Linda Sigmon, 919/684-5114, or Cam 
Penfield '66, 313/362-0390. 


Wednesday, October 4 
Dallas-Fort Worth alumni meeting with 
Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye. Contact: 
Glen Smiley '70, 214/820-3136. 


Open nursing alumni meeting at 8 p.m. in 
Alumni House. Special guests—past president 
of Nursing Alumni Association. Contact: Ginny 
Neelon BSN '57, PhD '72, 919/286-3334 or 
Janet Sanfilippo, 919/684-5114. 


Thursday, October 5 

Drew University President Paul Hardin ’52, 
JD '54 hosting Northern New Jersey alumni 
at 7:30 p.m. at his home, with Coach Bill 
Foster speaking. Contact: Jim Mentzer, 
919/684-5114. 


Saturday, October 7 

Duke vs. Virginia in Wallace Wade, 1:30 
p.m. Alumni House open before and after 
game; coffee ready at 9 a.m. 


Tuesday, October 10 
Chattanooga reception and dinner 
meeting with basketball coach Bill 
Foster. Contact: Ellen English, 
919/684-5114. 


Wednesday, October 11 
Cincinnati area meeting with David Ross. 
Contact: Dennis Smith '63, 513/831-6730. 


Thursday, October 12 
Columbus area meeting with David Ross. 
Contact: Jon Ward '72, 614/457-4291. 


Buncombe-Henderson Counties alumni 
meeting with Chancellor Pye. Contact: 
Hamp Frady '50, 704/254-6331. 


Saturday, October 14 

The Duke Club of Washington hosting buffet 
luncheon before Duke-Navy game in 
Annapolis. At Bay Ridge Inn; cash bar open 
at 11 am. Contact: Jerrold Pinsker '71, 
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301/279-7410. For reservations mail $6.75 
per person to Barbara Pattishall, Alumni 
House, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706. 


Tuesday, October 17 

Gathering of Chicago area alumni prior to 
appearance of North Carolina Symphony 
Orchestra at Orchestra Hall. Contact: Bob 
Heidrick '63, 312/726-2777. 


Wednesday, October 18 
Meeting of Indianapolis area alumni. 


Contact: Norb Schaefer '52, 317/253-3535. 


Thursday, October 19 

Athletic Director Tom Butters addressing 
Pittsburgh alumni. Contact: Ed McLellan 
'56, 412/923-1011. 


Friday, October 20 
Pregame gathering, in Greenville, 
S.C., before Clemson game on October 21 


~ at 1 p.m. Contact: Margaret Fitch, 919/684- 


5114. 


October 23-25—Divinity School 
Reunion 

During Divinity School Convocation and 
Pastor's School on campus. Reunion 
dinners for 1933, '38, '43, '48, '53, '58, '63, 
'68, '73 on Monday, October 23, and annual 
divinity alumni luncheon on Tuesday, 
October 24, where Distinguished Alumnus 
Award to be presented. Contact: Linda 
Sigmon, 919/684-5114. 


October 26-28—Duke University 
Hospital and Health Administration 
Alumni Weekend 


Thursday—cocktail party at Art Museum. 


Friday—professional seminar and business 
meeting; banquet in evening. 


What’s 


The Duke University Metropolitan 
Alumni Association in New York City 
schedules events regularly throughout 
the year. It hosts a luncheon, 
frequently with a guest speaker, on the 


' first Tuesday of every month. It 


also sponsors several social and 
cultural events in the evenings. Listed 
below is the tentative schedule for the 
fall. If you happen to be in the New 
York area, drop in for a meeting. 


WHO/WHAT: Coach Bill Foster—Luncheon 
Since joining Duke in 1974 as head basketball 
coach, Bill Foster has brought the Blue Devils 
back to a position of national prominence— 
this past year leading his young team to the 
NCAA finals. Coach Foster will share with us 
his perceptions of the Duke team and its 
exciting 1977-78 season. He'll also touch on 
the recruitment of players and make a few 
predictions about the coming basketball 
season for Duke and the Atlantic Coast 
Conference. 

Incoming Duke freshmen from the 
metropolitan area will be invited to join us for 
this occasion. 5 
WHEN: Thursday, August 3. Cocktails at 12, 
luncheon at 12:45. 

WHERE: National Women’s Republican Club, 
3 West 51st Street, in the Ballroom. 
COST: $7.50 plus cash bar. 


WHO/WHAT: James Brigham Jr.—Luncheon 
The only New Yorkers surprised by Mayor 
Edward Koch's recent appointment of James 
R. Brigham Jr. '67 as the city’s budget 
director were those who were unaware of the 
rising career of this former bank vice-president. 
After attending Duke, Brigham received an 
MBA from the University of Chicago and began 








Saturday—conclusion of seminar. 
Contact: Jim Mentzer, 919/684-5114. 


October 27-28—Homecoming 
Saturday, 9 to 11 a1m.—Judging of 
Homecoming displays 

11:30 to 1—Annual alumni barbecue in 
Cameron Indoor Stadium. 

1:30 p.m.—Duke vs. Maryland at Wallace 
Wade Stadium. 

4:30 p.m.—Basketball scrimmage at 
Cameron Indoor Stadium, admission by 
football ticket stub only. 

4:30 p.m.—Fraternity open houses. 

For Homecoming information, call the 
Alumni House at 919/684-5114 and watch 
for details in September-October Alumni 
Register. 


Saturday, October 28 

Graduate School of Business Administration 
reunion and annual pig pickin’ on baseball 
field after Duke-Maryland game. Contact: 
Tom Drew, 919/684-5882 or Margaret Fitch, 
919/684-5114. 


Monday, October 30 

Alumni Director Paul Vick ’66 with Phoenix, 
Ariz., area alumni for luncheon. Contact: 
Linda Sigmon, 919/684-5114. 


Paul Vick meeting with Los Angeles area 
alumni in evening. Call Pat Heaney '68, 
213/545-6774. 


Tuesday, October 31 

Paul Vick at luncheon meeting of San Diego 
area alumni. Contact: “Duke” Marston '63, 
714/488-1816. 


Wednesday, November 1 
Breakfast meeting for San Francisco Bay 


a career in banking which made him a vice- 
president of the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company before he was 30. 

WHEN: Tuesday, September 12. Cocktails at 
12, luncheon at 12:45. 

WHERE: National Women’s Republican Club, 
3 West 51st Street. 

COST: $7.50 plus cash bar. 


WHO/WHAT: Copter Club Cocktail Party 
The midtown Copter Club is an excellent 
vantage point from which to survey the dramatic 
Manhattan skyline. Here DUMAA will host a 
cocktail party to welcome alumni who are new 
to the New York area. Our special guest 

on this occasion will be Duke President 
Terry Sanford. Alumni both old and new are 
invited to meet for hors d'oeuvres, cocktails 
and conversation, to reminisce with friends, 
and to enjoy a bird’s-eye view of the Big 
Apple. 

WHEN: Thursday, September 21, 6 p.m. 
WHERE: Copter Club atop the Pan Am Building 
at Grand Central Station. 

COST: $5 plus cash bar. 


WHO/WHAT: Angier Biddle Duke—Luncheon 
Grandson of Benjamin N. Duke, who with his 
brother James B. Duke founded Duke 
University, Angier Biddle Duke has had a 
distinguished career of public service, both 
nationally and internationally. He served as 
Secretary and Consul at the U.S. Embassy in 
Buenos Aires and as U.S. Ambassador to 
El Salvador, Spain and Denmark. From 1954 
to 1961 he was president of the International 
Rescue Committee, a worldwide refugee and 
relief organization that planned relief along the 
Austrian frontier during the Hungarian revolution 
and organized relief for refugees in Laos and 
Vietnam. At home, Duke was chief of protocol 
at the White House in the early sixties and 
currently is Commissioner of Public Events for 
New York City, with responsibility for planning 
official visits by world leaders. 

Additionally, he has worked withthe business 


area alumni in Palo Alto with Alumni 
Director Paul Vick. Contact: June Angus ’70 
(days) 415/369-4977 or John Nelson ’50 
(evenings) 415/593-4711. 


Reception for Paul Vick by Portland area 
alumni. Contact: Joan ’64, AM ’65 
or Les Smith 62, 503/228-7952. 


Thursday, November 2 

Luncheon meeting of Puget Sound alumni 
with Paul Vick speaking. Contact: Jim 
Ladd ’64, 206/747-5266. 


Friday, November 3 

Luncheon meeting of Chicago alumni 
officers with Paul Vick. Contact: Bob 
Heidrick '63, 312/726-2777. 


Medical alumni dinner in Williamsburg, 
Virginia during the meeting of the 
Virginia Medical Society. Contact Dr. 
Jay Arena MD ’32, 919/684-6347. 


Saturday, November 4 

Pregame festivities in Knoxville with Tom 
Butters and Paul Vick, before Duke- 
Tennessee game at 2 p.m. Contact: Ellen 
English, 919/684-5114. 


Tuesday, November 7 
New York City alumni luncheon. 
See page 9 for details. 


November 9-11—Medical Alumni 
Weekend 


Thursday—reception at home of William G. 
Anlyan, vice-president for health affairs. 


Friday—Professional seminar; dedication 
of Searle Continuing Education Center; 


oing on in the Big Apple? 


sector, serving as executive vice-president of 
Gramco Development Company, an investment 
firm involved in placing foreign capital in the 
U.S. realty market. 

WHEN: Tuesday, October 3. Cocktails at 12, 

luncheon at 12:45. 

WHERE: National Women’s Republican Club, 
3 West 51st Street, in the Ballroom. 

COST: $7.50 plus cash bar. 


WHO/WHAT: “‘Ain’t Misbehavin’ ” 

Join DUMAA for an evening on Broadway. 
The show we've selected is “Ain't Misbehavin’,” 
1978 winner of the Tony Award for Best 
Musical and the New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle Award. 

Depending on how many alums plan to join 
in the fun at “Ain't Misbehavin’,” either a 
cocktail party or dinner party will precede the 
show. Details of the pre-theatre event will be 
mailed to dues-payers and others who have 
made reservations. 

If you have not yet reserved your tickets to 
join other Duke alums for this acclaimed Fats 
Waller musical and would like to know if 
tickets are still available, call Alison Irwin at 
212-369-8039. 

WHEN: Thursday evening, October 26. Curtain 
at 8 p.m. 

WHERE: Longacre Theatre, West 48th Street. 
COST: $16 (mezzanine) or $18.50 (orchestra). 


WHO/WHAT: James H. Charlesworth— 
Luncheon 
A specialist in New Testament studies and 
director of Duke’s Pseudepigrapha Institute, 
Dr. Charlesworth heads an international team 
of scholars who are currently translating 
into English the books of pseudepigrapha. 
These are perhaps the first religious writings 
contemporaneous with Jesus's life ever 
discovered. Thus, they form a crucial bridge 
between the latest writings of the Old 
Testament (167 B.C.) and the earliest writings 
of the New Testament (49 A.D.). Charlesworth 
will give us a fascinating preview of this 


annual awards banquet. Reunion classes: '33, 
38, ‘43, '48, ’53, 58, '63, 68, '73. 


Saturday—professional program, pregame 
barbecue luncheon, class reunion dinners. 


Contact: Jim Menter, 919/684-5114. 


November 10-11—Forestry 
Weekend 


Friday—professional seminar; tours of 
campus and Duke Forest; social hour and 
dinner in evening with Dean Benjamin 
Jayne. 


Saturday—tTailgate lunch prior to 
football game; reception that evening. 


Contact: Linda Sigmon, 919/684-5114. 


Saturday, November 11 

Duke vs. Wake Forest at Wallace Wade at 
1:30 p.m. Alumni House open before and 
after game; coffee ready at 9 a.m. 


Saturday, November 18 

Duke vs. North Carolina State University at 
State, with pregame activities sponsored by 
Wake County alumni. Contact: Jim Mentzer, 
919/684-5114. 


Friday, November 24 

Atlanta alumni to cosponsor bus trip 
to Duke-UNC game with Atlanta UNC 
alumni. Contact Mark Bishopric '77, 
404/658-1800 or Margaret Fitch 919/ 
684-5114. 


Saturday, November 25 

Duke vs. University of North Carolina. 
Duke-Durham alumni group sponsoring 
bus to Chapel Hill for game. Contact: Janet 
Sanfilippo, at 919/684-5114. 


vital “missing link’ —which Doubleday plans to 
publish in 1980. 

WHEN: Tuesday, November 7. Cocktails at 12, 
luncheon at 12:45. 

WHERE: National Women’s Republican Club, 
3 West 51st Street. 

COST: $7.50 plus cash bar. 


WHO/WHAT: An Arts Evening 

DUMAA plans to visit with a contemporary 
artist in his/her studio, or, should she agree, 
with Louise Nevelson at St. Peter’s Church in 
the new Citicorp Center. 

WHEN: Thursday evening, November 30. 
WHERE: to be announced. 

COST: nominal. 


WHO/WHAT: Luncheon 

Speaker to be announced. 

WHEN: Tuesday, December 5th. Cocktails at 
12, luncheon at 12:45. 

WHERE: National Women’s Republican Club, 
3 West 51st Street. 

COST: $7.50 plus cash bar. 


WHO/WHAT: Holiday Basketball Festival 
Duke takes on St. John’s, Rutgers and Ohio State 
for a full weekend of exciting basketball. 
Join us for drinks and hors d'oeuvres before 
the game—then watch the teams battle it out in 
two sessions each evening. End the year 

on the edge of your seat! 

WHEN: Friday, December 29 and Saturday, 
December 30. Hors d'oeuvres at 6; games at 
7 and 9. 

WHERE: Madison Square Garden, 

4 Pennsylvania Plaza. 

COST: to be announced. 


For information regarding any DUMAA 
event, call Ms. Alison Irwin at 212/722-2445. 
(If no answer, call Mrs. Hans Frech at 
212/876-5296). We pian to have an exclusive 
number set up for DUMAA this fall. Please 
consult NYC information under “Duke 
Alumni Association” for this listing. 






‘A coach, | 
nothing more, nothing less’ 


As Mike McGee begins his eighth season at Duke, 
here’s a look at his trials, tribulations and triumphs 


ead football coach Michael Burnette McGee 
believes his 1978 Blue Devil squad—and the 
ones that will follow—have something to prove. 

But it isn’t what a lot of students, alumni and 
other Duke fans think. 

While many feel McGee's coaching acumen is ques- 
tionable and needs demonstrating by means of a season 
better than any yet compiled by a McGee-tutored Duke 
squad, McGee °60 himself feels that Duke University 
finds itself faced with proving whether a relatively small, 
academically respectable university can slug it out in 
major college football. 

‘Other private schools across the nation are looking 
at us,’ says McGee, “‘and the next few years will be 
critical ones.” 

The Mike McGee who enters his eighth season as 
Duke head coach is no longer the same McGee who was 
hired in December 1970 to replace Tom Harp. Then, 
McGee was 32 years old and still trailing the clouds of 
glory from his All-America years as guard for coach Bill 
Murray during 1957-59. Murray once said of McGee: 

“If he isn’t a great football player, there are not great e 
football players.” 

Mike McGee was a great football player from the 
word go. As a ninth grader in San Francisco, he played 
first string for his high school team. His father, Com- 
mander Hubert McGee, now retired, was in the Coast 
Guard, so the family moved about. Mike was born in 
Washington, D.C., and eventually finished high school in 
Elizabeth City, N.C. 

McGee considered taking his 6-foot-1, 217-pound self 
to the University of North Carolina, where McGee was 
fascinated by the Tar Heels’ successful and charis- 
matic coach, Jim Tatum. But, liking Duke better, all 
things considered, Mike and his twm brother Jerry, a 
quarterback, cast their lot in Durham, becoming the first 
pair of twins to play football for Duke since Dinky and 
Kinky Darnell, who performed during the 1930s. 

With his once-in-a-generation combination of power— 
“savage, “‘brutal’’ and “‘crushing’’ were the most 
popular adjectives for his tackling and blocking; speed— 
he was the fastest player on the squad, running backs 
included; good sense and raging desire, McGee convinced 
most people that he was the best lineman ever to play at 
Duke. 

In his junior year, 1958, he played three quarters 
against Georgia Tech with a broken bone in his ankle. 
Watching the game, Atlanta sportswriter Furman Bisher 
commented: “‘It has been said previously that McGee is 
a man-eater. I would like to say that the man who said it 
was no fibber.’’ Another time, McGee made 12 unassisted 
tackles against Notre Dame, despite missing an entire 
quarter. In an important game against Rice University, 
McGee virtually ordered his mates to win. After the 24-7 
Duke victory, a teammate said, ‘When Mike McGee 
grabs you by the arm, grits his teeth and stares you in the 
eye ... it makes you want to play football.” 

Although the team’s record deteriorated during his 
playing career—from 6-3-2 and an Orange Bow! visit ‘his 
sophomore year to 5-5 and no bowl in 1958 to, finally, 

a 4-6 record including possibly Duke’s lowest football 
moment ever, the 0-50 loss to Carolina—MoGee’s 
personal career came to fruition in 1959. Besides 
getting his A.B. in business, he was a consensus All- 
American, winner of the Outland Trophy awarded the 








nation’s best lineman, captain of the College All Star 
Team and an early-round draft choice of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

Then McGee’s sunshine days became splashed with 
shadows. 

In 1962, a serious neck injury ended his pro career 
after three seasons with the Cardinals. 

It seemed natural to enter coaching, so McGee did, 
serving as assistant at Duke, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Then he was named head coach at East Carolina Uni- 
versity in 1970, when ECU was on the make as an up- 
and-coming football power. The advent of McGee 
nourished visions of gridiron greatness in Greenville. 
These visions were blasted the following year when 
McGee—leaving behind him a one-season record of 3-8— 
decided to travel a couple of hours west to take the top 
job at Duke. 

Mostly ignoring cries of betrayal from East Carolina, 
where some felt McGee had regarded the school as a 
steppingstone all along, McGee called the experience 

enjoyable. ‘*We scratched and clawed for everything and 
it was very valuable,”’ he said. 

McGee came to Duke then with the reputation of his 
glory days untarnished. 

That was 1970. It is different today. McGee is a 
different man. 

Today, he is 39 years old and on December | will 
turn 40. After seven seasons, he is the dean of conference 
coaches. He has received two contract extensions, the 
first in 1975 from then Athletic Director Carl James, 
whose tenure saw the Blue Devils tossed to such 
gridiron carnivores as Alabama, Southern California 
and Notre Dame and brought Duke much needed revenue. 

The second reprieve came last fall after Duke’s 3-16 
loss to Carolina ended a 5-6 season and its:2-4 ACC 
record landed it in fifth place in the league. Current 
Athletic Director Tom Butters, in announcing McGee’s 
retention for an unstated period—guesses are that 
-McGee’s present contract is for three to five years— 
said Duke is firmly committed to maintaining respectable, , 
bigtime football as well as the university’s high academic 
standards. 

Butters pointed to the university’s now-in-progress 
$13.5 million athletic fund-raising campaign (much of 
which will go for a new press box, new seats, new locker 
room and possibly the installation of lights in Wallace 
Wade Stadium, the conference’s oldest football facility), 
a good recruiting year for freshmen, and long-term plans 
to ease up on the difficulty of the football schedule, as 
reasons for optimism for the future. 

At the press conference announcing his contract 
extension, McGee spoke of ‘“‘the joy of associating with 
the players and the people of this university . . . I’ve 
experienced the honesty and forthrightness of everyone 

here. It’s made me better and wiser. Whatever the 
university’s decision had been, I’d feel a sense of 
gratitude.”’ 

Then he spoke briefly to the prospects for Duke 
football, saying, ‘‘I feel good about a number of things.” 
He mentioned the new NCAA 30-95 rule regulating - 
the size of squads, which should equalize 
Duke’s status. He mentioned good early recruiting, 
especially in North Carolina. He praised his staff, he 
praised quarterback Mike Dunn and said the presence of 
a player of Dunn’s caliber precluded calling 1978 a 


rebuilding year. 

His use of the word ‘‘joy’”’ was unusual in a football 
coach; it is typical of McGee, though. He has often 
articulated a simple version of himself, saying, ‘‘I 
perceive myself as a coach, nothing more, nothing less.”’ 
And: “I love coaching. When you talk of me as 
something beyond a football coach, you may be missing 
it. That’s all I am.” 

But what is a coach? 

There are coaches who would put a uniform and 
helmet on Son of Sam if he could help win games. McGee 
isn’t one of this breed. 

There are coaches whose ideal player is the jock 
described by James Thurber. Recalling a gridiron star at 
Ohio State, Thurber wrote that ‘‘Bolenciecwez’’ pre- 
sented everyone with problems, “for while he was not 
dumber than an ox he was not any smarter.”’ Bolenciecwcz 
doesn’t fit MoGee’s idea of a Duke football player. 

McGee’s conception of what a coach is, is something 
more expansive. First and foremost, he says, he wants his 
players to leave Duke with ‘‘self-esteem.’’ He wants his 
players to graduate—about 90 percent of them do, a 
higher percentage than the Duke student body at large— 
and he wants them to look back on playing under him and 
to ‘‘think they have expanded their capabilities, as people, 
students and athletes, to the fullest.” 

McGee’s idea of what being a coach means, involves 
more than carrying a clipboard and whistle, barking 
orders and scribbiing Xs and Os on a blackboard. When 
he was at East Carolina, one of his three victories was 
over Marshall University, whose team was decimated 
shortly after by a plane crash. McGee and his co- 
captains attended the funeral for the Marshall players. 
McGee has stood in operating rooms, observing surgery 
on his Duke players, often enough to gain a good, 
layman’s education in that branch of medicine. In 1976, 
on the September day his mother died of a stroke in Duke 
Hospital, McGee held practice for the upcoming season’s 
opener against Tennessee. Later, he explained that he felt 
it necessary to hold practice as usual because his mother 
had taught her family ‘‘responsibility first.”’ 

Still there are Duke football partisans who cannot 
forgive McGee the 40 losses, nor honor the hard-won 33 
victories. There are those who cannot forgive Mike 
McGee for not being Wallace Wade (110-36-7) or 
McGee’s mentor, Bill Murray (93-51-9). There are those 
who don’t care that McGee has been laboring at a school 
with the ACC’s most stringent academic requirements; 
one of the ACC’s most meager recruiting budgets; one 
of the most murderous schedules of any school in the 
nation; and, although things are improving now, the most 
threadbare football facilities in the ACC. 

There are those who find it trivial that McGee has 
engineered some stunning upsets—back-to-back, 
opening-game wins over Florida and South Carolina 
gained him UPI coach of the week honors in 1971—or 
that, despite everything, Duke, under McGee, had the 
fourth-best record of any private university in the country 
from 1971 through 1975 (behind Notre Dame, Southern 
California and Stanford). 

There are those who do not care to give judicious 
thought to the welter of problems surrounding Duke’s 
attempt to maintain top-flight intercollegiate football. 
McGee believes Duke has something to prove, and he is 
cautiously optimistic about the chances of an ACC cham- 





McGee the player, 1957-59 


pionship and/or a bowl bid. If not this year, perhaps the 
next. Or the next. 

‘I love coaching here. This is my home,”’ he says. 
But for football coaches home is most often where 
the victories are. And so as Mike McGee leads Duke into 

an eighth season, it might be well to consider the 
ritualistic treatment of football coaches. Edwin H. Cady, 
an American literature professor and chairman of 
athletics, has written a book on intercollegiate sports 
called ‘‘The Big Game.” In the book, scheduled for 
publication this fall, Cady writes that we treat football 
coaches as if they were gods. Cady’s words are worth 
quoting, for they give the sunshine and shadow 

career of coach Mike McGee perspective: 

‘‘When a Big Game coach is hired and introduced, 
the lengths to which flattery, protestations of devotion, 
and all the kudos of personality cults are carried can be 
shocking. He is showered with gifts and benefits. When 
he wins, these are multiplied. When he loses, or even 
sometimes when he does not really lose but some 
accident triggers the emotions of mass violence, they kick 
his scapegoating butt out into the boondocks. They cut 
his professional throat and water the Astroturf with the 
blood of his job and his reputation.” 

Georgia Tech coach Pepper Rodgers put it more 
pithily (also quoted in Cady’s book): ‘‘A good season for 
the alumni is when the team goes | 1-0 and the coach gets 
fired at the end of the season.” 

For those alumni, fans and friends of Duke who have 
watched Mike McGee labor mightily, sometimes 
successfully, and always with quiet class against long 
odds, the 11-0 portion of Pepper’s epigram would do 
just fine—without the firing. 

JOHN JUSTICE 
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What this doctor ~ 
needs 1s more patience 


A witty and provocative physician, 
who helped invent the PA system, 
talks about medicine, people, himself 


y the testimony of those who know him, Dr. 
Eugene A. Stead Jr. is aremarkable man—some 
say a great man. Stead, approaching his 70th 
birthday, will retire this year to the lakeside 
home he himself built for his family near the 
North Carolina-Virginia state line. 

That part of his life’s work which can be put down in black 
and white and taken in at a glance is impressive—20 years 
as a superb administrator and innovative chairman of the 
medical school’s department of medicine (1947 to 1967) and 
31 years as professor of medicine; 33 men who trained 
under him and went on to become department chairmen 
at medical schools across the nation; 179 publications; and 
honorary degrees from Yale University and Emory Uni- 
versity (where Stead earned his undergraduate and medical 
degrees and, during a two-year stint as chairman of Emory’s 
then-struggling medical school, dramatically upgraded the 
school’s capabilities and reputation). 

But the part of his work that he may be best 
remembered for—and which is already having an impact on 
the practice of medicine—is his role in pioneering at Duke 
the PA, or physician’s assistant, program. 

All those things are on the record. But the remarkability 
of Stead, the thing that inspires people to write books about 
him, lies as much in the kind of man he is as in the work he 
has done. In fact, a book just published concerning Stead— 
a compilation of quotes, letters and thoughts—takes the 
doctor's most famous maxim as a title: ‘*‘ What This Patient 
Needs Is a Doctor.’ That expression was Stead’s way of 
chiding medical students when their performance wasn’t up 
to his standards. 

Stead’s successor as department chairman at Duke, Dr. 
James B. Wyngaarden, says, “He set an example of 
administrative and academic leadership that would be hard 
for anyone to match.”’ Says a former student, Dr. John 
Horton M.D. °70, physician to the teenage philosopher— 
Guru Maharaj Ji: 

“People respect, admire and love Dr. Stead because 
within the turmoil of his life he seems to have a simplicity, 
directness and detachment which makes him able to be calm 
and helpful.” 

Stead’s son, Dr. William W. Stead ’70,M.D.’74, associate 
in nephrology at Duke, says his father ‘thas done what must 
be the hardest thing for a parent to do: he has let me live my 
own life. That doesn’t stop him from giving advice.” 

Stead’s advice—couched in pungent, forceful and memor- 
able words—has been given freely and generously during 
his life as doctor, teacher and administrator. Stead’s words 
help explain why so many of his students, colleagues and 
friends find the man unique: 





=I never feel sorry for the doctor. The sick never incon- 
venience the well.’’ 

s A doctor should regulate his conduct as he would expect 
a diabetic to regulate his insulin.”’ 

= Education does not make a man more tolerant. Some of 
the best educated people I have known have been the most 
intolerant.” 

= The practical fact remains that the patient is embarrassed 
and the family is embarrassed and the family is embarrassed 
by situations they are not familiar with. Help them.” 

=A doctor doesn’t really need much knowledge, as he can 
look up most things. But he must have much emotional 
stability and ability to perform in an air of uncertainty.” 
=‘‘I have never tried to convert medical students into 
textbooks. If we did, we would clearly be forced to lower 
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tuition since the best composite of medical knowledge can be 
’ purchased for about $150.” 

s ‘It is a neurotic goal to try and learn everything. One must 
pick and choose.” 


It’s frequently said that Stead has mellowed lately. 
Usually, saying that someone has ‘‘mellowed”’ indicates 
that he formerly was a holy terror. And Stead, while a 
father figure to many who worked and studied under him, 
possessed a bite. His two most familiar sayings: ‘*What this 
patient needs is a doctor,’ which he would say when 
dissatisified with the work being done. 

And if a doctor-to-be complained that lack of time, the 
need for sleep, Stead would rejoin: ‘‘What you are telling 
me is life is hard. I know that. What I want to know ts what 
is wrong with the patient.”’ 

Making rounds with Stead was a rigorous occasion. Dr. 
Robert E. Whalen, a professor of cardiology, describes 
it as ‘‘much like playing tennis against a veteran player 
who barely seemed to move from position but had his house 
officers running all over the court frantically trying to. 
retrieve adroitly placed drop shots.’’ Whalen remembers 
that Stead would pay only minimal attention to a particular 
case if he knew his house officers had burned the midnight 
oil the previous night and thus had learned what they needed; 
on the other hand, Stead would devote meticulous attention 
to, say, a psychoneurotic patient with various ailments of 
mysterious etiology. 

[2 yh) O hal wa 
‘‘Now what it is that we’re going to talk about?” asks Dr. 
Stead, leaning back in his chair, his dark blue pants 
pulling away from his shoes to reveal high dark socks. His 
attention and his light blue eyes—shining underneath craggy 
eyebrows—remain fixed on the interviewer, but his left hand 


. own area of skill. For example, a dermatologist could not 




























reaches into a desk drawer, fiddling with the contents, 
withdrawing a sheaf of pens and pencils, which he holds a 
he talks of his brainchild, the physician’s associate program. 
The physician’s associate program originally called the 
physician’s assistants is a two-year course of study, now 
offered by 55 schools to train men and women to carry out 
many of the tasks formerly done by doctors. Every PA works 
under a physician who is legally responsible for the PA’s 
work. A PA can do just about anything a doctor can, so long 
as the work is done with the supervising doctor’s knowledge 
and permission. The only limitation is that the supervising 
physician can’t assign a PA task not within the doctor’s 


instruct his PA to perform open heart surgery. 

Duke University graduated its first class of PAs—then 
called physician’s assistants—in 1967. Since that class, 
consisting of three former military corpsmen, was graduated 
the program has mushroomed. There are PAs in 47 s 
with California, New York and North Carolina having 
most. Salaries are good, with about three-quarters of the 
PAs earning between $12,000 and $20,000 a year and a 
handful earning $30,000 or more annually. Although most 
PAs are men, the 21 percent female participation rate is 
about double that of medical schools. Family practice is 
the most popular choice of PAs. The South has 35 percent 
of all the PAs in the country. 

To explain the origins of the PA program, Stead goes 
back to the early 1960s and ticks off a list of post-World _ 
War II developments in medical and health care—techno- 
logical changes making procedures and tests more compli- 
cated and numerous, a shortage of nurses and lack of 
training to keep nurses in step with technological and 
other developments, a rising population demanding more— 
and better—health care. . 

So, says Stead, ‘‘Harvey Estes, [current chairman of 
community and family medicine departments] and I took two 
years out to see what could be done. There were two places 
where changes could be made. One, we could go into the 
machine business—computers—we didn’t think the time had 
come for that. And there was the manpower problem. There | 
was relatively little gap between what the nurses did and what - 
a well-educated mother could do. There was, however, a 
tremendous gap between what the nurses did and what the 
doctors did.” 

Stead continues: *‘So we went to the nurses here and 
said we wanted to experiment with the manpower adic 
They weren’t interested. 

Doctors, he adds, ‘‘were not in the vanguard of hehe 
nurses as a group and now we were beginning to talk about 
moving into a field of things to be done that traditionally 
was not done by nurses, but by doctors. Nurses didn’t 
want to move back under the doctor’s wing. Plus there was" 
a shortage of nurses.’ 

So Stead and Estes took another tack. With the support 
of Dr. Henry McIntosh, chief of cardiology, and Dr. Sara — 
Dent, of the department of anesthesiology, pilot training _ 
programs were run, using firemen as the first PA trainees, — 
because they worked nights and were free for a 
schooling. 

Stead had a specific idea of the kind of people he 
wanted as PAs: ‘‘I was looking for bright people on the 
make—people who weren’t going to medical schools, but 
whose sons would. People like me. I was the first member _ 
of my family to go to college.”’ In the early days of the 
program, former military corpsmen dominated the student 
body, but the percentage of persons with military experience 
has declined steadily. 

The curriculum was developed by Dr. Barnes Woodhall, 

J. B. Duke Professor Emeritus of Surgery, and Dr. Andrew 
Wallace, now professor of cardiology, working, as Stead 
says, ‘‘on the general thesis that these people would be 
recruited by doctors, educated by doctors and would work 
under doctors. It was an interesting kind of rough year,” 
he says. The program eventually evolved into a degree- 
granting program, the Macy Foundation chipped in $30,000 
a year for three years and ‘‘The program took off,” 

says Stead. 

Summing up, he says, ““Maybe the most important effect — 
has been on nursing. It awoke the nursing profession to 
see our graduates do what nurses couldn’t do. The nurse 
practitioner’s program is one result.’ He casts a mildly 
questioning eye on such PA developments as in increasing 
emphasis on the degree, saying, “‘My belief is that degrees 
have always been exaggerated in institutions. I’ve always 
been more performance oriented and I wanted to establish — 
a program where the ability to perform work was more 
important than paper.” 
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-... in a university's football pro- 
gram are evolutionary, not revolutionary. 
The game's complexity and the numbers 
of players involved mitigate against 
sudden, drastic improvements. So 
anyone with summer visions of Coach 
Mike McGee's squad replicating the 
Duke basketball team’s meteoric rise 
from ACC cellar-dweller in 1977 to NCAA 
runner-up this past season should apply a 
cold compress to the forehead and take a 
good long rest. 

The 1977 Blue Devil football team 
didn't finish last in the ACC; its 2-4 record 
(5-6 overall) kept it ahead of Virginia and 
Wake Forest. But relative to the teams 
ahead of Duke—conference champion 
UNC and, in order, Clemson, Maryland 
and State, all of whom went to bowl 
games—the football team faces a steeper 
climb than did the basketballers. 

Having said that, and allowing for the 
summertime optimism of football coaches 
and fans, it is fair to say that the long 
ice age of Duke football—the slow, 
numbing procession of McGee-coached 
teams with records of, beginning last year 
and going back through dismal time, 5-6, 
5-5-1, 4-5-2, 6-5, 2-8-1, 5-6, 65—the long 
seasons of cracking heads and breaking 
hearts against the Michigans and Southem 
Cals and Pittsburghs of the gridiron 
world, the yearly coup de grace from 
Carolina (McGee's record against UNC: 
1-5-1)—there are some signs that the ice 
may be cracking just a little. 

Don't bet the farm on Duke's winning an 

ACC title this year, or going bowling. 
But there are several reasons why one 
doesn't have to be a candidate for the 
loony bin to think that better days may 
be ahead in Wallace Wade Stadium and 
that McGee—now the dean of ACC 
coaches as he enters his eighth season 
with a 33-40-1 record—may yet have the 
last, best laugh on “the mosquito critics 
with a poisonous sting.” 

First of all; McGee, his head recruiter 
Sam Story and the rest of the Duke talent- 
fishers did a bang-up job this year, 
particularly in the state of North Carolina, 
traditionally a wasteland for Duke re- 
cruiters. Among the 24 freshmen signed 
by Duke for 1978—McGee calls the crop 
the “physically strongest” he’s had—are 
11 in-staters, including F.A. Martin: of Mt. 
Airy, rated one of the state’s best running 
backs; Chris Castor of Cary, winner of the 
national junior decathlon title; and Mike 
Meads, who played at Elizabeth City for 
McGee's twin brother Jerry. Castor is 
slated for a wide receiver's spot and 

Meads comes with a reputation as the 

; State's top interior line prospect. 

* The list of out-of-state talent is thick 
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1978 Duke football 


Are McGee's Blue Devils 


Coming in from the cold 


with strong, quick youngsters: lineman 
Greg Bamberger, named to Pennsylvania's 
prestigious Big 33 team; high school All- 
American Dan Yellot, whom McGee calls 
“perhaps the best tackle in the country”; 
Zack Price, a mountainous 6-foot-3, 245- 
pound center from Roanoke. 

The biggest recruit is 6-foot-5, 261- 
pound Tony Mancini, from Oceanside, 
N.Y. The fastest is Castor, who’s been 
clocked at 4.5 seconds for the 40 yards. 
And the freshman with the most famous 
name is Paul Heinsohn, the 6-foot-6, 230- 
pound son of former Boston Celtic player 
and coach Tom Heinsohn. 

The rare quality of the recruits from 
North Carolina—a group called by many 
area sportswriters the best recruited by 
any ACC school this year—was made 
possible partly by the university's decision 
to allow McGee to sign greater numbers of 
North Carolina student-athletes who meet 
Duke's entrance requirements but who 
don't fall within the highest academic 
ranks. The benefits are two-fold: if 
Duke recruits more homeboys, not only 
do the Blue Devils profit from their 
talented services, Duke's in-state rivals 
Wake Forest, UNC, State and East 
Carolina are forced to travel farther afield 
and spend more of their recruiting 
budgets to replace the recruits gathered 
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Duke Alumni Register Supplement 


n 
annotated 
schedule 


Devils 
to keep 
your 
eye on 


gust 1978 


Georgia Tech 
Sept. 9, Durham, 1:30 p.m. 


Fledgling ACC member—not eligible for 
football title until 1980s due to scheduling 
difficulties Went 6-5 last year, in- 
cluding 24-25 loss to Duke at Atlanta. 
Coach Pepper Rodgers has 16 of top 22 
players back, including senior Eddie Lee 
Ivery (900 yards rushing last year, a Tech 
season record) Jackets in throes of 
changing offenses from Wishbone to “I.” 


South Carolina 
Sept. 23, Durham, 1:30 p.m. 


Tremendous runners: juniors Spencer 
Clark (777 yards, 5.8 average last year) 
and Steve Dorsey (418/4.4) plus sophs 
George Rogers (623/4.4) and Johnnie 
Wright (371/5.0)... . 33 returning lettermen 
for Coach Jim Carlen’s Veer-geared 





Dan Brooks (42)—Senior 
defensive back, tri-captain, all- 
star potential at safety, three-year 
letterman who led secondary in 
tackles sophomore year and was 
named most improved defensive 
back in spring. 





in by Duke. Other factors helping Duke 
solidify its position in the state include: 
McGee's hiring assistants such as Story 
and John Guy, with solid roots in North 
Carolina; the decision of the football 
strategists to step up efforts to land home 
talent and the university's decision to 
help McGee do so by increasing the 
money available for recruiting; the 
departure of UNC coach Bill Dooley, a 
highly adept in-state recruiter who has left 
Chapel Hill to see what he can do with 
the program at VPI in Blacksburg, Va.; 
and Duke's decision last year to rehire 
McGee, thus giving the university's 
football program a more stable footing. - 
The good news continues with the return 
of staunch linebackers Carl McGee and 
Bill King, two of the 15 returning starters 
(nine defensive starters and six offensive 
Starters will be back). McGee's off-season 
leg surgery went well and improvement is 


Gamecocks. . . . 5-7 last year, lost to 
Duke 21-25 at Columbia. .. . Only one 
returning starter at safety, but a good one: 
All-America candidate Kirk Stanford. . . . 
Question: Can soph quarterback Garry fill 
shoes of departed Ron Bass? 


Michigan 
Sept. 30, Ann Arbor, 1:30 p.m. 


“To dream the impossible dream, To fight 
the unbeatable foe. .. ." Duke fans know 
the words and the tune. . .. Bo 
Schembechler's 1977 Rose Bowlers (lost 
20-27 to Washington) are led by 
legitimate Heisman Trophy candidate, 
quarterback Rick Leach—31 TD passes, 
including 15 in 1977 alone, 22 career TDs 
running, 3,001 career yards passing. .. . 
Thundering alongside Leach: senior 
fullback Russell Davis, with 1,092 yards, 
4.9 average last season... . Harlan 


Mike Dunn (8)—Senior quarter- 
back, tri-captain, player of All- 
America class. Total offensive yards 
last year: 1,815. Total for career: 
4,589. Threw 105 passes in a row 
without an interception. Set Duke 
record of 344 yards total offense 
last year against N.C. State, rushed 
168 yards against Georgia Tech, 
led nation’s quarterbacks in scoring 
in 1976 with 80 points. 


expected in the mobility of the Cincinnati 
senior who made All-Conference as a 
sophomore. Defense, always a strength of 
a McGee team, is not expected to present 
any horrendous problems this year. 
Besides Carl McGee and King, returnees 


GES EE 
The squad at a glance 


Lettermen returning 31 

Lettermen lost 21 

Starters returning 15 

Starters lost 10 

en SS 
include noseguard Andy Schoenhoft, 

tackle Jack Algor and end Derrick 

Mashore, all starters in 1977. Senior Dan 
Brooks, cornerback last year, will hold 


down a Safety position this season. 
And, saving the best news for last, 
















Huckleby, injured in 1977, hobbled for 
“only” 769 yards—should make up for it 
this year. 


Virginia 

Oct. 7, Durham, 1:30 p.m. 
Thirty-three lettermen back from 1977 
squad, which went 1-9-1, losing 7-31 to 
Duke at Charlottesville. .. . Coach Dick 
Bestwick: "| hope our fans will expect to 
see the football in the end zone. | certain 
hope it will get there once in a while.” 
.... Virginia feels it's got a couple of Al 
ACC performers—strong safety Tony Blo 
and cornerback Derrick Glasper. 


Navy 
Oct. 14, Annapolis, 2 p.m. 


Like Duke, a small school (4,300 studen' 
playing bigtime ball and struggling: last 









Kevin Kelly (59)—Junior cente 
who started every game last year 
as a sophomore and who was 
named best blocker after spring 
drills. 








senior quarterback Mike Dunn, the 6-foot- 
4, 187-pound offensive machine—with 
4,589 career yards, he’s nearly an 
offensive industry unto himself—will be 
back on the prowl for school, conference 
and national records. Already the holder — 
of six Duke records, Dunn is within reach — 
of every ACC offensive mark and has a 
good chance to wind up in the top 10 total 
offense leaders in college football history. 
After Dunn. gunned Duke to a 25-24 come- 
back over Georgia Tech last year, Tech 
linebacker Lucious Sanford said, “It's like 


‘he has magic.” For his last trick, Dunn 


would like very much to exit on a winning — 
note. | 
And Dunn would have liked very much ~ 
to have pulled Stanley Broadie out of 
his bag of tricks. But Broadie, a terrific 
fullback who set school rushing and 
scoring records as a freshman, averaging 
4.4 yards and totaling 587 last year, has — 


~ 








connection 


Here are the names of local alumni presidents, 
national officers and admissions chairpersons— 


Duke people you can get in touch with all over the country 


Duke 


The General Alumni Assocition of Duke 
University is composed of over 56,000 
alumni of Duke schools, both under- 
graduate and graduate. The National 
Council is the governing body of the 
General Alumni Association and mem- 


bership on the council is drawn from each 


class, local association, school and sev- 
eral at-large members. The executive 
committee of the National Council is 
comprised of the school presidents, the 
officers of the National Council, the 
General Alumni Association officers, 
several at-large members and the im- 
mediate past-chairman of the National 
Council. 


Duke University 


National Council 
Executive Committee 


National Council Chairman 
Kay Stern °46 

1804 Nottingham Road 
Greensboro, NC 27408 
(Term expires June 1979) 


National Council Vice Chairman 
John L. Sherrill ’50 

181 Rutledge Road 
Greenwood, SC 29646 

(Term expires June 1979) 


National Council Secretary 
Paul A. Vick ’66 

Department of Alumni Affairs 
Duke University 

(Ex Officio) 


President, General Alumni Association 
Lloyd C. Caudle ’53, LLB 56 

1020 Johnston Building 

Charlotte, NC 28281 

(Term expires June 1979) 


President-Elect, General Alumni Association 
L. Neil Williams °58, JD ’61 

35 Broad Street 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

(Term expires June 1979) 


Vice President, General Alumni Association 
Stephen T. Vacendak 66 

7300 Ritchie Highway, Suite 410 

Glen Burnie, MD 21061 

(Term expires June 1979) 


President, Divinity 

The Reverend Albert F. Fisher 51, BD °54 
c/o The Duke Endowment 

Box 8816, Forest Hills Station 

Durham, NC 27707 

(Ex Officio) 


President, Engineering 
Carolyn A. Wright ME ’61 
5302 Stephen Lane 

Durham, N.C. 27704 

(Ex Officio) 

President, Forestry 

Robert E. Lee III ’50, MF ’S! 
P.O. Box 322 

Prattville, AL 36067 

(Ex Officio) 

President, Graduate School of Business 
Walter Simpson MBA °74 
4501 Old Colony Road 
Raleigh, NC 27612 

(Ex Officio) 

President, Law 

James A. Howard LLB °49 
1700 First Virginia Bank Tower 
Norfolk, VA 23510 

(Ex Officio) 

President, Medical 

Ralph P. Baker MD °43 

Box 537 

Newberry, SC 27108 

(Ex Officio) 


President, Nursing 

Ginny Neelon BSN ’57, PhD 72 
2216 West Club Boulevard 
Durham, NC 27705 

(Ex Officio) 


President, Physical Therapy 
Connie Peake PT ’53 

2426 Tryon Road 

Durham, NC 27705 

(Ex Officio) 


President, Health Administration 
Ralph H. Holthouser Jr. MHA °64 
321 Imperial Blvd. Apt. 32-C 
Lakeland, FL 33803 

(Ex Officio) 


Elected Members of the 
Executive Committee 


Laurie Williamson ’71 

7 Bittersweet Lane 
Darien, CT 06820 

(Term expires June 1979) 


William W. Werber ’53 
6110 Executive Boulevard 
Rockville, MD 20852 
(Term expires June 1979) 


Ralph P. Rogers Jr. °45 
1513 Sycamore Street 
Durham, NC 27707 
(Term expires June 1979) 


Clifford W. Perry Jr. ’66 
1004 Englewood Drive 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 
(Term expires June 1980) 


John A. Koskinen ’61 

1846 Redwood Terrace, NW 
Washington, DC 20012 
(Term expires June 1980) 


Margaret Smith °47 

210 Abbey Road 
Birmingham, MI 48008 
(Term expires June 1980) 


O. Charlie Chewning °57 
P.O. Box 2778 

Raleigh, NC 27602 
(Term expires June 1981) 


The Reverend Albert F. Fisher 51, BD 754 
c/o The Duke Endowment 

Box 8816, Forest Hills Station 

Durham, NC 27707 

(Term expires June 1981) 


Robert Deyton, Jr. °51, MD 55 
207 Dalebrook Circle 
Greenville, NC 27834 

(Term expires June 1981) 


Immediate Past Chairman, 
National Council 

John A. Yarborough 741, MD °44 
441 Westwood Drive 

Maryville, TN 37801 


The following are presidents of local 
alumni associations and chairmen of local 
admissions committees. They may be 

your first contact for questions about 
Duke, its alumni and its admissions 
policies. The list is constantly being up- 
dated and expanded as new officers or 
chairmen are elected. 


- 
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California 

Los Angeles 

President: 

Pat Heaney °68 

2809 Vista Drive 

Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 
Admissions contact: 

Pat Heaney °68 

2809 Vista Drive 

Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 


San Diego 

President: 

E. L. Marston Jr. °63 
728 San Gabriel Place #6 
San Diego, CA 92109 


San Francisco 
President: 

John Nelson °50 

2711 St. James Road 
Belmont, CA 94002 
Admissions contact: 

D. Terrence Brookshire °63 


c/o Blyth Eastman Dillon & Company — 


555 California Street 
San Francisco, CA 94104 


Colorado 

Colorado Springs 
Admissions contact: 

Richard C. Webster ’S1 

1723 Wood Avenue 
Colorado Springs, CO 80908 


Denver 

President: 

Richard °55 and Mary Kreutzer ’58 
13019 West 20th Avenue 

Golden, CO 80401 


Admissions contact: 

Fred W. Schoonmaker °53 
4420 South Franklin 
Englewood, CO 80110 


Connecticut 

New Haven 
Admissions contact: 
Charles H. Fischer Jr. °38 
Box 568 

West Haven, CT 06516 


Stamford 

DUMAA vice president (Connecticut) 
Charles L. Zoubek °63 

Indi$n Chase Drive 

Greenwich, CT 06830 


Admissions contact: 
Paul D. Risher °57 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Admissions contact: 
Edwin Messikomer °62 
38 Carriage Lane 
Covered Bridge Farms 
Newark, DE 19711 


District of Columbia 
Washington, D.C. 
President: 

W. Thomas Parrott °69 

9319 Humphries Drive 
Burke, VA 22015 
Admissions contact: 

Mary R. Tietz ’75 
Congressional Budget Office 
House Annex 2, Room 3446 
2nd and D Streets, SW 
Washington, DC 20515 
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Florida 

Fort Lauderdale 

Admissions contact: 

R. M. °42, JD °48 and Joyce Gardner °44 
McCune, Hiaasen, Crum, Ferris & Gardner 
P.O. Box 14636 

Fort Lauderdale, FL 33302 


Jacksonville 

Admissions contact: 

John G. Grimsley *63 

Mahoney, Hadlow, Chambers & Adams 
100 Laura Street 

Jacksonville, FL 32201 


Lakeland 

President: 

John A. Attaway °57 
P.O. Box 205 

Winter Haven, FL 33880 


Miami 

Acting president: 

W. Lee Popham ’71 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company 
1000 Brickell Avenue 

Miami, FL 33131 

Admissions contact: 

John A. Bullock Jr. *58 

7233 Dade Pine Court 

Miami Lakes, FL 33014 


Palm Beach 

President: 

Nancy Maass ’50 

249 Queens Lane 

Palm Beach, FL 22480 
Admissions contact: 

Robert Green °56 

2015 North Flagler Drive 
West Palm Beach, FL 33407 





St. Petersburg-Clearwater 
Admissions contact: 

James A. Martin Jr. ’67 

P.O. Box 1669 

Clearwater, FL 33517 


Sarasota 

Admissions contact: 

Leo H. Wilson Jr. °44 
224 Medical Arts Building 
Sarasota, FL 33579 


Tampa 

President: 

Hilliard M. Eure °58 

c/o Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company 
P.O. Box 1439 - 

Tampa, FL 33601 


Admissions contact: 
Louise Burnett °60 
3618 Jetton Avenue 
Tampa, FL 33609 


Winter Haven 
Admissions contact: 

John A. Attaway °57 
P.O. Box 205 

Winter Haven, FL 33880 


Georgia 

Atlanta 

President: 

Alton H. Hopkins ’60 

2885 Mornington Drive, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30327 
Admissions contact: 

James W. Redmond Jr. 58 
Southern Bell T & T Company 
P.O. Box 2211 

Room 1640, Hurt Building 
Atlanta, GA 30303 


Macon 

Admissions contact: 

Thomas L. Bass ’60 

Anderson, Walker & Reichert 

Suite 404, First National Bank Building 
Macon, GA 31201 


Savannah 

Admissions contact: 

Melvin ’49, MD ’53 and Mary Berlin ’51 
Haver Creek Road 

Savannah, GA 31406 


Illinois 
Chicago 
President: 
Robert L. Heidrick ’63 
1332 Edgewood Lane 
Northbrook, IL 60062 
Admissions contact: 
Betty Taylor °46 
771 Valley Road 
Glencoe, IL 60022 
and 
Ralph °53 and Patti Seator *53 
93 Carriage Road 
North Barrington, IL 60010 
and , 
Babe Hoffman °41 
999 North Main Street 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


Kansas 

Wichita 

Admissions contact: 

George D. Rodgers °55_ 

General Manager, Commercial Marketing 
Beech Aircraft Company 

Wichita, KS 67201 


Kentucky 
Lexington 
Admissions contact: 
Lindsey W. ’61, JD °64 

and Mary Alice Ingram °65 
1703 Fairway Drive 
Lexington, KY 40502 


Louisville 

President: 

Jonathan S. Miller °75 
1242 Cherokee Road, #4 
Louisville, KY 40204 
Admissions contact: 
William Craig Lutton ’74 
Field Underwriter 

New York Life Insurance Company 
900 Starks Building 
Louisville, KY 40202 


. Roslindale, MA 02131 






Maryland 


Baltimore 
Admissions contact: 
Marilyn Nuttle ’53 
223 Hopkins Road 
Baltimore, MD 21212 
and 
E. Don Bafford °52 
603 Coventry Road 
Towson, MD 21204 


Montgomery County 
Admissions contact: 

Dan ’5! and Parkie Blaylock ’53 
4809 Fort Sumner Drive, NW 
Washington, DC 20016 


Prince Georges County 
Admissions contact: 

Charles A. '56 and Becky Dukes ’56 
7111 Pony Trail 

Hyattsville, MD 20782 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

President: 

Charles E. Callahan ’50 

2 Cynthia Road 

Framingham, MA 01701 
Admissions contact: 

Jay ’73 and Jan Jason MEd ’73 
34 Hazelmere Road 


Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
Admissions contact: 
Thomas E. ’59 and Judith Enck ’59 . 
1040 Greenhills Drive SS 
Ann Arbor, MI 48105 = 
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Detroit 


President: ‘ 

Cameron W. Penfield °66 
6268 Walker 

Troy, MI 48084 
Admissions contact: 
Samuel A. Walker III ’66 
540 Berwyn Road 
Birmingham, MI 48009 


Minn ' 
St. Paul 

Admissions contact: 

Philip A. JD ’73 and Diane Pfaffly 
1999 Warbler Lane 


St. Paul, MN 55119 . 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
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] James Foland ’69 
0 Mission Drive 
shawnee Mission, KS 66208 


St. Louis 

Admissions contact: 
Eilah Jane Edwards ’63 
13227 Damask Court 
St. Louis, MO 63141 





‘New Jersey 

-DUMAA vice president (New Jersey) 
Ted S. Levy CE ’63 

8 Somerset Road 

Tenafly, NJ 07670 


New Brunswick 
Admissions contact: 
William Woldin 55 
730 Watchung Road 
Bound Brook, NJ 08805 


Princeton-Trenton 
Admissions contact: 

David A. °55, LLB ’57 

_ and Marilyn Friedman ’°56 
9 Tall Timbers Drive 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


Summit (Union County) 
Admissions contact: 

Julie Esrey 60 

135 Huron Drive 

‘Chatham, NJ 07928 


New York 

Duke University Metropolitan 
Alumni Association 
-DUMAA president: 
‘Margaret Kennedy ’54 

170 East 78th Street, Apt. 5-A 

New York, NY 10021 


-DUMAA vice-president (Manhattan): 
Philip C. (Sandy) Ogden Jr. 64 
466 W. 23rd St., #4-R 

New York, NY 10011 


Admissions contact: 
Laura Meyer-.’73 

49 Goodwives River Road 
Darien, CT 06820 


Long Island 
-DUMAA vice-president (Long Island) 
Aaron R. Cahn °70 
519 Green Place 
Woodmere, NY 11598 


_ Nassau County admissions contact: 
George Andrek 755 
703 Edgewood Drive 

Westbury, NY 11590 

and 

Meg Davis ’37 

421 Split Rock Road 

Syosset, NY 11791 


Suffolk County admissions contact: 
George Y. Bliss ’51 

Tuthill & Young, Inc. 

P.O. Box 108 

Port Jefferson, NY 11777 


Westchester County 

_ DUMAA vice-president (Westchester) 
Robert R. Wood Jr. ’74 

_ 197 Anandale Road 
Scarsdale, NY 10583 


Rochester 
_ Mary W. Knight ’51 
_ 218 Fairport Road, East 
Rochester, NY 14445 






Admissions contact: 
John S. Preston 62 
38 White Birch Circle 
Rochester, NY 14624 


North Carolina (Alumni 
Presidents) 


Alamance County 
President: 

Walstein W. Snyder ’50 
P.O. Box 157 

Elon College, NC 27244 


Buncombe/Henderson Counties 
President: 

A. Hampton Frady ’50 

Box 3050 

Asheville, NC 28802 


Catawba Valley 
President: 

Donald E. Smith Jr. ’64 
P.O. Box 343 

Granite Falls, NC 28630 


Central North Carolina 
President: 
Hugh R. Anderson LLB ’S1 


- Law Building, P.O. Box 1132 


Asheboro, NC 27203 


Cumberland County 
Margaret Player ’61 

1127 Longleaf Drive 
Fayetteville, NC 28305 


Durham Area 

President: 

Robert H. Booth ’54 

Greater Durham Chamber of Commerce 
Box 610 

Durham, NC 27702 





Forsyth/Stokes Counties 
President: 

William E. Arant ’59 

3810 Derbyshire Road 
Winston-Salem, NC 27104 


-Gaston County 


President: 

C. William Boshamer III ’50 
3601 Country Club Drive 
Gastonia, NC 28052 


Guilford County 
President: 

Joanne Snow Osteen 758 
2322 North Elm Street 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


High Point 
President: 
N. C. English Ill ’61 


Box 398 
Thomasville, NC 27360 


Iredell County 
President: 

Sarah G. Borders ’60 
248 Edgewood Drive 
Statesville, NC 28677 


Mecklenburg County 
President: 

C. Marcus Harris ’65 
1816 Beverly Drive 
Charlotte, NC 28207 


Nash-Edgecombe Counties 
President: 

William L. Beasley III 69 

3200 Ridgecrest Drive 

Rocky Mount, NC 27801 


Pitt County 
President: 

William Grossnickle ’51 
1105 Oakview Drive 
Greenville, NC 27834 


Southeastern North Carolina 
President: 

Mathias P. Hunoval ’66 

2222 Mimosa Place 

Wilmington, NC 28401 


Wake County 

President: 

O. Charlie Chewnimg Jr. ’57 
6717 Foxfire Place 

Raleigh, NC 27609 


Wayne County 
President: 

Marcia D. Bennett ’54 
212 Ridgewood 
Goldsboro, NC 27530 


North Carolina (Admissions 


Chairmen) 
Asheville 
Admissions contact: 
Barbara M. Nesbitt ’65 
164 Kimberly Avenue 
Asheville, NC 28804 


Burlington 

Admissions contact: 

William G. ’57, MDiv ’60 
and Barbara Sharpe 

Box 2113, Elon College 

Elon College, NC 27244 


Charlotte 
Admissions contact: 
C. Marcus Harris 65 
2800 NCNB Plaza 
Charlotte, NC 28280 


Gastonia 

Admissions contact: 
Darrell B. Williams °49 . 
1235 Westbrook Circle 
Gastonia, NC 28052 


Goldsboro 
Admissions contact: 
Emily Powell ’62 

2501 Pine Needles Road 
Goldsboro, NC 27530 


Greensboro 

Admissions contact: . 
William D. Caffrey °58 
2902 Round Hill Road 
Greensboro, NC 27402 


Hickory 

Admissions contact: 

Jack F. ’58 and Harriet D. MacMillan ’59 
1082 19th Avenue Place NW 

Hickory, NC 28601 
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High Point 

Admissions contact: 

Edwin R. Lyon Jr. ’59 
Income & Capital Associates 
P.O. Box 5486 

High Point, NC 27262 


Lexington 
Admissions contact: 
Jesse Wright ’46 

108 Magnolia Road 
Lexington, NC 27292 


Randolph County 
Admissions contact: 
Margaret Allen ’58 
P.O. Box 398 
Asheboro, NC 27203 


Roanoke Rapids 
Admissions contact: 

Sara Towe Wood 42 

600 Cedar Street 

Roanoke Rapids, NC 27870 


Wilmington 
Admissions Contact: 
Robert A. Melton °51 
3208 Oleander Drive 
Wilmington, NC 28401 


Ohio 

Cincinnati 
Admissions contact: 
Dennis Smith 63 

8451 Farm Pond Lane 
Mainville, OH 45039 


Cleveland 

President: 

Stephen R. Shepherd ’72 
University Hospitals of Cleveland 
University Circle 

Cleveland, OH 44106 





Admissions contact: 

Robert L. Musser ’50 

Walter, Haverfield, Buescher & Chockley 
1215 Terminal Tower 

Cleveland, OH 44113 


Columbus 
Admissions contact: 
John A. Carnahan ’53 
Attorney.at Law 

88 East Broad Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 


Dayton 

Admissions contact: 
Barbara B. Greer °59 
143 Beverly Drive 
Dayton, OH 45419 
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Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 

Admissions contact: 

Genevieve ‘“‘Dady”’ Z. Mueller °53 
3233 Elmwood 

Oklahoma City, OK 73116 


Tulsa 

Admissions contact: 

Linda M. Pinkerton °7] 
2224 South Boston Avenue 
Tulsa, OK 74114 


Oregon 
Eugene 
President: 

Harry Hance °47 
P.O. Box 404 
Lowell, OR 97452 


Portland 
President: 
Lester V. Smith Jr. °62 

and Joan Smith °64, AM °65 
2744 South West Sherwood Drive 
Portland, OR 97201 


Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg 
Admissions contact: 

J. Thomas Menaker 60 
P.O. Box 1166 
Harrisburg, PA 17108 


Lancaster 

Admissions contact: 
William C. Wagner II °55 
2595 State Street 

East Petersburg, PA 17520 


Philadelphia 

President: 

Pardyumna S. Chauhan °70 
English Department 
Beaver College 

Glenside, PA 19038 
Admissions contact: 

John Krampf °69 

R.D. 5, Westtown Road 
West Chester, PA 19380 


Western Pennsylvania 
President: 

G. Edward McLellan °56 
1529 Jenkins Drive 

Upper St. Clair, PA 15241 


Admissions contact: 

Mary Ann McLellan °62 
1529 Jenkins Drive 

Upper St. Clair, PA 15241 


York 

Admissions contact: 
Barry Towers °61 
R.D. 1, Box 289 
Stone Jug Road 
Biglerville, PA 17307 


Rhode Island 
Providence 

Acting president: 

Lloyd L. Beale EE °57 
One Squirrel Lane 

E. Greenwich, RI 02818 


Admissions contact: 
Harry Goldstein °36 
421 Wayland Avenue 
Providence, RI 02906 


South Carolina 
Charleston 
President: 

Jane H. Hassell °49 


12 Johnson Road 
Charleston, SC 29407 
Admissions contact: 
Robert D. Henry °77 
Donaree Village, Apt. 602 
6701 Dorchester Road 
Charleston, SC 29405 


Columbia 

President: 

R. Davis Howser III °66 

5 Holly Tree Court 

Columbia, SC 29204 

Admissions contact: 

Charles T. ’73 and Signe Speth °75 
1629 Belt Line Boulevard, North 
Columbia, SC 29206 


Greenville 

Admissions contact: 

William S. Elder °63 

First National Bank of South Carolina 
Box 2568 

Greenville, SC 29602 


Marion 

Admissions contact: 

Charles T. Speth 44, JD °49 
P.O. Box 726 

Marion, SC 29571 


Spartanburg 
Admissions contact: 
Paul H. Cook ’47 

4 Catawba Avenue 
Spartanburg, SC 29303 


Upper South Carolina 
President: 

George W. Nance 736 
Glendale Road 

Union, SC 29379 





Tennessee 
Kingsport 
Admissions contact: 
Mildred S. Smith °49 
1540 Fairidge Drive 
Kingsport, TN 37664 


Knoxville 

President: 

John A. Yarborough °41 
843 Tuckaleechee Pike 
Maryville, TN 37801 
Admissions contact: 
John A. Walker Jr. °63 
P.O. Box 2047 
Knoxville, TN 37901 


Memphis 
Admissions contact: 
Jody Hunter ’76 


5715 Sycamore Grove Lane 
Memphis, TN 38117 


Texas 

Corpus Christi 
Admissions contact: 
George H. Dawson °54 
4426 Dolphin Place 
Corpus Christi, TX 78411 


Dallas/Ft. Worth 

President: 

Stephen H. Casey °60 

4211 Arcady 

Dallas, TX 75205 

Admissions contact: 

Robert C. Taylor °49 

Howell, Johnson, Mizell, Taylor, 
Price & Corrigan 

2700 Republic National Bank Tower 

Dallas, TX 75201 


Houston 

President: 

Roswell F. Vaughan ’60 

1403 First City National Bank Building 
Houston, TX 97002 

Admissions contact: 

Howard °47 and Nyle Terry ’50 

1435 Martin Drive 

Houston, TX 77018 


San Antonio 

Admissions contact: 

Trent 64 and Bonnie Harkrader BSN ’65 
114 Wyanoke Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78209 


Vermont 
Burlington 
Admissions contact: 
Roger S. Lash ’75 

380 Pearl Street, Apt. 2 
Burlington, VT 05401 


Virginia 
Charlottesville 
Admissions contact: 
Cynthia A. MacLeod ’75 
Apt. 461-1, Lambeth Field 
University of Virginia 
Charlotte ville, VA 22903 


Danville 

Admissions contact: 
Alvin H. Newman °45 
433 Maple Lane 
Danville, VA 24541 


Fairfax County 
Admissions contact: 
James C. ’53 and Sarah Buie RN °47 
1115 Carper Street 
McLean, VA 22101 


Norfolk 
Admissions contact: 
Jordan S. Levitin ’56 
1321 Noble Street 
Norfolk, VA 23518 


Richmond 

President: 

Sandra B. Yarbrough ’71 
8640 Jahnke Road 
Richmond, VA 23235 
Admissions contact: 

O. Randolph Rollins °65 
McGuire, Woods & Battle 
1400 Ross Building 
Richmond, VA 23219 


Roanoke 

Admissions contact: 

J. Granger Macfarlane ’51 
2402 Woodcliff Road, SE 
Roanoke, VA 24014 





Tidewater area 
President: 

Rockwell F. Davis ’64 
6133 Level Green Court 
Virginia Beach, VA 23462 


Winchester 

Admissions contact: 

Stanley M. Sager °49 

Woodstock Orthopedic Associates 
Suite 204, Doctor’s Office Building 
Woodstock, VA 22664 


Washington 
Puget Sound Area 
President: 

James R. Ladd ’64 
4565-135th Place, SE 
Bellevue, WA 98006 
Admissions contact: 
James R. Ladd ’64 
4565-135th Place, SE 
Bellevue, WA 98006 


4 
West Virginia © 7 
Charleston 

Admissions contact: 

Frederick Frostick °43 

1532 Loudon Heights Road 

Charleston, WV 25314 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee : 
President: ; 
John M. Hayes ’68 
Inryco, Inc. : 

Box 393 % 

4101 W. Burnham Street 

Milwaukee, WI 53201 

Admissions contact: 

Deanna C. Jamison ’61 

5827 North Shore Drive 

Whitefish Bay, WI 53217 
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4 year's 5-6 record matched Duke's. . . . 


Midshipmen lostto Duke 16-28 at Durham 


in 1977... . 29 lettermen back, 20 gone 


.... Starters: 12 gone, 10 returning... . 
Split end Phil McConkey being touted as 
All-American. .. . Coach George Welsh 
(24-31 at Navy) is worried about inexperi- 
ence.... All in all, work cut out for Navy 
in 1978. 


Clemson 
Oct. 21, Clemson, 1 p.m. 


Coach Charley Pell all smiles, back for 
second season after his 8-3-1 debut, with 
trip to Gator Bowl (lost 3-34 to Pittsburgh). 
.. . 43 lettermen back, including 13 


starters. ... Among returnees: ACC Player ~ 


of the Year, quarterback Steve Fuller. 
Also: All-America end Jerry Butler. Also: 
Jacobs Blocking Trophy winner Joe 
Bostic. .. . Any problems? Not many, 


though Pell points to possible depth 
problems in defensive line and holes 
needing filling at linebacker and corner- 
back. 


Maryland 
Cct. 28, Durham, 1:30 p.m. 


Homecoming for Duke with a wild bunch 
of Terrapins. .. . Terps’ 7-4 record last 
year included 17-7 whipping of Minnesota 
in Hall of Fame Classic, plus 31-13 
demolition job on Duke in College Park 
.... Big hole: quarterback, where vets 
Mark Manges and Larry Dick have grad- 
uated... . Tailback George Scott (581 
yards in last three games of '77) back to 
shoot the juice into Coach Jerry Claiborne’s 
Multiple Eye offense. .. . Pell’s a winner: 
five bowls in a row, overall record of 
49-20-2 at Maryland, 28-5-1 in ACC. 


Bill King (31)—Senior linebacker, 


who was ACC Defensive Player of - 


the Week twice last season and had 
100 hits in 11 games. With McGee, 


forms very strong linebacking 


combo. 





temporarily lost the Battle of the Books. 
So Dunn, in his valedictory season, will 
have to make do with the services (not at 
all negligible) of running backs Ned 
Gonet, Greg Rhett and any precocious 
freshmen. Dunn's quarterback under- 
studies are the gifted Stanley Driskell and 
Craig Browning, both of whom turned in 
commendable performances during the 
Blue-White game this spring. 

The murky area this year is the 
offensive line, which was devastated by 
graduation. Only center Kevin Kelly and 
Tom Luongo, who plays guard or tackle, 
return from last year’s starters. Help is 
expected in this unsettled (and unsettling) 
area from guards Tim Brazill and Dennis 
Knox, tackle Ken Staudinger and from 
those cavalry-like freshmen. 

All-Conference wide receiver Tom Hall 
is no longer with the team, but Derrick 
Lewis and Jeff Comer are well thought of, 


Tennessee 
Nov. 4, Knoxville, 2 p.m. 


Rumblings in the mountains at Johnny 
Majors’ disappointing inaugural season, 
4-7... . Great expectations of spindly 
legged quarterback, James Streater; like- 
wise of runningbacks Kelsey Finch and 
Nate Sumpter, who averaged 5.0 and 5.8 
yards per carry, respectively, last season 
.... Bright spot of 1977: tight end Reggie 
Harper's 30 receptions set Southeastern 
Conference record for frosh. . . . All-SEC 
center Robert Shaw under pressure this 
season as offensive line blasted by 
graduation. . . . Coaches say “pretty 
thorough revamping” needed in defense, 
where all four upfront starters graduated. 


Tom Luongo (60)—Senior 
offensive tackle expected to be all- 
conference contender after playing 
fullback as freshman and offensive 
guard last season. 





and Joel Patten is expected to anchor 
the tight end spot. 

Sophomore Ricky Brummit's leg and 
toe seem to be charged up, judging from 
the Blue-White game, and he’s expected 
to be an asset at punting and place- 
kicking, help with the latter to come from 
freshman Scott McKinney. 

So what's in store for Duke football '78? 
First we will pause to remember the 
words of Proverbs: “A fool’s mouth is his 

destruction.” 

Then we will venture to say that the 
season has real promise. The proven 
abilities of Dunn, McGee, Gonet, Brooks, 
King and crew and the probability of 
quick, substantial help from the freshmen 
bode well for 1978. McGee will have to do 
a quick Pygmalion number on the offensive 
line, but the former All-American offensive 
guard is as good a person as any to be 
charged with that task. And injuries will 


Wake Forest 
Nov. 11, Durham, 1:30 p.m. 


Junior tailback James McDougald would 
sparkle anywhere—2,005 yards rushing 
his first two years, the only ACC rookie, 
and only the fourth in NCAA history, to 
gain 1,000 in his freshman year... . 
McDougald may shine all the brighter 
this season against his less-than-awesome 
supporting cast of Deacs.... Coach John 
Mackovic, in his first year, is installing a 
passing-oriented offense to complement 
McDougald’s rushing. .. . Tackle Jackie 
Robinson back for fourth starting season, 
possibly a long, hard one for team with 
so many positions to be filled by untested 
personnel. 


N.C. State 
Nov. 18, Raleigh, 1 p.m. 


Booming Ted Brown for the Heisman— 


Carl McGee (58)—Senior 
linebacker, tri-captain and All- 
America candidate. His 134 tackles 
(made with season-long hamstring 
injury) led team. Won first team 
Football News Freshman All- 
America in 1975, all-ACC as 
sophomore and pre-season all- 
conference last year before injury. 
He’s aiming for 500 career tackles 
and may make it. 





be a factor, as they always are. 

Thus 1978 is shaping up as an inter- 
esting, possibly uplifting year for McGee 
and his squad. He’s assembled a group 
of players who he feels are, in the words 
of Edmund Burke (used in another 
context, no doubt), “acute, inquisitive, 
dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in 
defense, full of resources.” 

All that remains now is to play the 11 
games and find out whether the sun will 
break through and shine down on Wallace 
Wade Stadium, thawing the ice of 
years past. 


This special supplement was compiled 
and written by John Justice of the Register 
staff. And he’s already at work on a similar 
project for the basketball season, to be 
published in the September-October 
issue. 
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with good reason: tailback Brown is the 
leading rusher in the nation as 1978 
begins, with 3,252 yards in three years, a 
5.8 average... . Also is Wolfpack’s 
leading pass receiver. .. . Pack were 
very, very good in 1977: 9-2-1, 24-14 
Peach Bowl win over lowa State, 37-32 
thriller over Duke... . Coach Bo Rein'’s 
arsenal includes offensive guard Jim 
Ritcher, who's big (6-foot-3, 242 pounds), 
fast (4.6 for the 40) and strong (bench 
presses 410 pounds). Also: last year's top 
tackler Bill Cowher (176 stops) and split 
end Randy Hall (averaged 29.3 yards per 
catch for 1977) And more: Bubba 
Green, out with surgery in '77, was 


Football News' Freshman Defensive Line- 
man of Year two years ago, is back 
Graduation depleted secondary, a couple 
ot starters missing from defensive front 
fto.r—otherwise, looks rosy for Rein 


North Carolina 
Nov. 25, Chapel Hill, 1:30 p.m. 


Hark the sound—of new Head Coach 
Dick Crum’s laughter as he surveys the 
powerhouse material left behind by VPI- 
bound Bill Dooley: Four All-ACC 
performers are back: offensive guard 
Mike Salzano, defensive end Ken Sheets, 
linebacker Buddy Curry, and runningback 
“Famous” Amos Lawrence, who zipped 
for 1,211 yards last year as a freshman. 

Crum (34-10-1 at Miami of Ohio) is 
installing a 52 defense and a Veer 
offense. .. . UNC in 1977: 8-3-1, lost to 
Nebraska 17-21 in Liberty Bowl, beat 
Duke 16-3 in Durham. 


Duke’s 
1978 signees 


Linemen 
Name, height, weight, hometown 


Paul Bacon, 6-2, 235, Flat Rock, N.C. 

Greg Bamburger, 6-3, 220, Phoenixville, 
Pa. 

Charles Bowser, 6-4, 220, Plymouth, N.C. 

Ron Frederick, 5-10, 163, Goldsboro, N.C. 

Paul Heinsohn, 6-6, 230, Natick, Mass. 

Larry LeNoir, 6-2, 220, New Castle, Del. 

Tony Mancini, 6-5, 261, Oceanside, N.Y. 

James Mclver, 6-5, 215, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mike Meads, 6-4, 215, Elizabeth City, N.C 

Jim Phillips, 6-3, 235, Camp Lejeune, N.C 

Zack Price, 6-3, 245, Roanoke, Va. 

Dan Yellot, 6-0, 240, Smithsburg, Md. 


Backs 
Name, height, weight, hometown 


Mike Armstrong, 6-2, 190, East Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Bobby Brower, 5-10, 182, Vienna, Va. 

Chris Castor, 6-1, 165, Cary, N.C. 


Keith Crenshaw, 5-11, 175, Caroleen, N.C. 


Eric Johnson, 6-0, 190, Sea Cliff, N.J. 
Cedric Jones, 6-1, 180, Weldon, N.C. 
F. A. Martin, 6-2, 215, Mt. Airy, N.C. 
Scott McKinney, 6-3, 190, College Park, 
Ga. 

Greg Stroud, 6-0, 180, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Dennis Tabron, 5-9, 175, Bunn, N.C. 
Jimmy Tyson, 6-1, 180, Wingate, N.C. 
Dan Welsh, 6-0, 195, Andover, Mass. 


Coaching Staff 


Mike McGee—Duke '60 
Head coach (8th season, 33W-40L-4T) 


John Gutenkunst—Duke '66 
Defensive coordinator/secondary 


John Guy—North Carolina A&T '73 
Defensive ends 


Dick Kemp—Lenoir Rhyne '63 
Offensive backs 


Mark Landon—Duke '75 
Receivers 


Sam Storey—Elon ‘69 
Recruiting coordinator 


Larry Thompson—Northern lowa '65 
Linebackers 


Cliff Yoshida— California Polytechnical '63 
Defensive line 











The whole lineup 


Jersey number, name, position, height, weight, class, hometown 


29 Mike Addesa, runningback, 5-10, 190, senior, Old Forge, Pa. 
65 Jack Algor*, defensive tackle, 6-2, 242, senior, Spring Lake Heights, N.J. 
22 Vic Bolton, defensive back, 6-1, 180, junior, Atlanta, Ga. 
68 Tim Brazil*, offensive guard, 6-2, 228, senior, Glen Mills, Pa. 
85 John Brinkman, tight end, 6-3, 195, sophomore, Fayette City, Pa. 
42 Dan Brooks*, defensive back, 6-0, 190, senior, Denville, N.J. 
15 Ed Brown’, defensive back, 6-0, 175, sophomore, Cherry Hill, N.J. 
7 Marvin Brown’, split end, 6-3, 190, sophomore, Langley A.F.B., Va. 
12 Craig Browning, quarterback, 6-0, 180, sophomore, Fayetteville, N.C. 
1 Ricky Brummitt*, placekicker, punter, 6-1, 160, sophomore, Oxford, N.C. 
94 Tim Cadigan’, defensive tackle, 6-2, 232, junior, Brockton, Mass. 
76 Albert Carbonell*, offensive tackle, 6-2, 220, junior, Coral Gables, Fla. 
58 Mike Churm, center, 6-2, 200, sophomore, Canton, N.C. 
77 Jim Colantuoni, offensive tackle, 6-4, 230, sophomore, Alexandria, Va. 
10 Jeff Comer’, split end, 6-1, 174, senior, Frederick, Md. 
99 Grant Cunningham, defensive tackle, 6-0, 220, junior, Seneca, S.C. 
80 Craig Dallas*, defensive end, 6-4, 205, junior, Reidsville, N.C. 
41 Larry Doby, defensive back, 6-3, 190, senior, Montclair, N.J. 
51 Bubba Dowell*, offensive tackle, 6-3, 240, sophomore, Louisville, Ky. 
50 Eric Drescher, defensive lineman, 6-1, 228, junior, Hershey, Pa. 
5 Stanley Driskell*, quarterback, 5-10, 170, junior, Atlanta, Ga. 
8 Mike Dunn“, quarterback, 6-4, 187, senior, Hampton, Va. 
67 Judd Eisenberg, offensive lineman, 6-1, 215, sophomore, Radnor, Pa. 
52 Mike Fuqua’, center, 6-2, 217, sophomore, Eden, N.C. 
17 Gary Garstkiewicz, linebacker, 6-3, 190, sophomore, West Berlin, N.J. 
19 George Gawdun’, defensive back, 6-0, 188, junior, Bricktown, N.J. 
57 John Glankler*, defensive tackle, 6-3, 215, senior, Cincinnati, Ohio 
48 Ned Gonet”, runningback, 6-1, 212, junior, Vienna, Va. 
73 Scott Hamilton”, offensive tackle, 6-4, 232, junior, Western Spring, Ill. 
27 Ron Hannon’, defensive back, 5-10, 165, senior, Moosic, Pa. 
72 Tracy Harper, offensive guard, 6-4, 228, sophomore, Thomasville, Ga. 
33 Steve Hicks, defensive back, 6-2, 195, senior, Germanton, N:C. 
40 Craig Hoskins”, defensive back, 6-1, 190, junior, Heath, Ohio 
59 Kevin Kelly”, center, 6-3, 220, junior, Charlottesville, Va. 


31 
64 
71 
88 
84 
60 
56 
3 
90 
44 
87 
66 
61 
21 
47 
69 
53 
54 
2 
81 
82 
14 
79 
24 
13 
38 
20 
23 
45 
63 
30 
98 
83 


Bill King*, linebacker, 6-2, 215, senior, Rockville, Md. 

Dennis Knox”, offensive guard, 5-11, 231, senior, Tampa, Fla. 

Eric Koch, defensive tackle, 6-3, 225, sophomore, Schuykill Haven, Pa. 
Chris Lackey, split end, 6-3, 200, junior, Lawsonville, N.C. 

Derrick Lewis*, split end, 6-0, 170, junior, Lancaster, S.C. 

Tom Luongo’, offensive lineman, 6-1, 245, senior, Hershey, Pa. 

John McDonald’, linebacker, 6-1, 225, senior, Fayetteville, N.C. 

Carl McGee”, linebacker, 6-3, 225, senior, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Jim McMahon, defensive end, 6-1, 218, senior, Bahama, N.C. 
Derrick Mashore*, defensive end, 6-0, 200, senior, Cornwell Heights, Pa. 
Joel Patten*, tight end, 6-7, 228, junior, Fairfax, Va. 

Jay Pelosky, offensive guard, 6-3, 225, sophomore, Shrewsbury, Mass. 
Greg Pritchard*, noseguard, 6-2, 222, junior, lvyland, Pa. 

Jim Ranson™*, split end, 6-2, 185, sophomore, Homestead, Fla. 

Greg Rhett*, tailback, 5-11, 175, junior, Charlotte, N.C. 

Bob Riordan*, offensive guard, 6-3, 224, junior, LaGrange, Ill. 

Joe Rowe’, linebacker, 6-2, 212, sophomore, Alexandria, Va. 

Andy Schoenhoft*, noseguard, 6-2, 232, junior, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mark Schoettmer, quarterback, 6-3, 187, sophomore, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dick Schoonover, offensive tackle, 6-3, 225, senior, Burlington, N.C. 
Glenn Small*, split end, 6-4, 205, senior, Charlotte, N.C. 

Rick Sommers’, defensive back, 5-11, 185, senior, Lexington, N.C. 
Ken Staudinger™*, offensive tackle, 6-4, 235, senior, Elmwood Park, N.J. 
Mike Stopper’, runningback, 6-0, 190, sophomore, Reading, Pa. 

Greg Stroud*, defensive back, 6-0, 180, junior, Mesa, Ariz. 

Dave Thielemann, defensive end, 6-1, 200, sophomore, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tommy Thomas, fullback, 6-0, 193, junior, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

A. J. Trollinger, runningback, 6-2, 184, sophomore, Graham, N.C. 
Robert Vowels’, defensive end, 6-1, 195, junior, Atlanta, Ga. 

Joe Weaver”, offensive guard, 6-1, 230, senior, Ettrick, Va. 

Kelly Webb*, defensive back, 5-10, 180, sophomore, Graham, N.C. 
Lake Westfall, defensive end, 6-3, 200, junior, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Steve Wiley, tight end, 6-4, 220, senior, Medford Lakes, N.J. 


Starters in boldface, lettermen with asterisks 
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who are retiring 

















Dorothy M. (‘‘Dot’’) Wilkinson, house counselor for 
_ Hanes House for 21 years, retired from the School of 
Nursing in May. Wilkinson R.N. ’36 was the last full- 
_ time residential counselor at Duke. 








; 








Robert C. Cox A.B. 734 retired in June ’77 as associate 
professor of physical education. Cox, an all-Southern 
fullback on the Wallace Wade-coached teams of the 
early 1930’s, came to Duke in 1942, and his experience 
included coaching football and tennis, as well as teach- 
ing. He also holds an M.A. from Columbia University. 


Wallace Fowlie, James B. Duke Professor of Romance 
languages, is to retire August 31 after 14 years on the Duke 
faculty. Fowlie, a native of Brookline, Massachusetts, 

also taught at Yale, the University of Chicago, the New 
School of Social Research, Bennington College and the 
University of Colorado. Internationally known as 

a French scholar, his published works include ‘*The Age of 
Surrealism,”’ ‘‘Mallarme,”’ ‘*A Reading of Proust,” ‘‘Letters 
of Henry Miller and Wallace Fowlie (1943-1972) and, most 
recently, ‘‘ Journal of Rehearsals: A Memoir.” 


Dr. Jerome S. Harris, J. B. Sidbury Professor of Pediatrics 

and professor of biochemistry at Duke Medical Center, retires 
at the end of August after 41 years with Duke. Harris, holder 
ofan A.B..from Dartmouth College and an M.D. from Harvard 
Medical School, was chairman of the department of pediatrics 
from 1954 to 1968. 


Ila H. Gehman retired June 30 as associate professor of 
medical psychology in the department of psychiatry. 
Gehman worked with the Durham Coummunity 
Guidance Clinic (formerly the Child Guidance Clinic) 
from 1957 until 1978 and was a member of the psychia- 
try department from 1962 until this year. She taught in 
the departments of psychiatry, education and psy- 
chology. 








Marianna Jenkins, specialist in 16th and 17th century art 

history, retired in February as professor of art. She came to Duke 

in 1948 and, in addition to teaching, served as associate dean 
of undergraduate instruction from 1950 to 1963. 


Professor of mechanical engineering John N. Macduff retires 
at the end of August after a 22-year career at Duke. A native 
_ of Albany, Oregon, Macduff was educated at the Naval Archi- 
_ tecture and Marine Engineering Webb Institute, Glen Cove, L. I., 
_ and New York University, and taught at Brooklyn Polytechnic 
’ Institute and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute before coming to 


Duke. 











Olan L. Petty, professor of education and director of the summer 
session, retired June 1 after a 26-year Duke career, including 
19 years as head of the summer session. A native of Lockhart, 
Texas, Petty worked on various committees of the North 
Carolina Education Association in the areas of teacher education 
and professional standards. He will teach during the fall 
semester at Duke. 


Talmage L. Peele, a native of Goldsboro, North Carolina, retires 
August 31 as professor of anatomy, professor of neurology, 
assistant professor of pediatrics and lecturer in psychology. 
Peele obtained his M.D. from Duke in 1934 and, beginning that 
year as an intern and assistant resident in Duke Hospital, spent 
an uninterrupted 44 years here. He is the author of a standard 
textbook, ‘“The Neuroanatomical Basis for Clinical Neurology.” 
He will teach in the medical school as professor emeritus. 





Richard L. Predmore, professor of Romance languages and 
Hispanic scholar-author, retired in March after 28 years at 
Duke. A native of New York state, Predmore taught at Rutgers 
from 1937 to 1950 before coming to Duke where, in addition 
to teaching, he served as dean of the graduate school of arts 
and sciences from 1962 until 1969. In 1973 Dodd, Mead 
published his ‘‘Cervantes,’’ a major treatment of the life of 
the author of ‘‘Don Quixote.” 


Virginia Stone, who retired last May, was director of graduate 
studies in the school of nursing and was a geriatrics specialist 
in the school since 1966. She is now professor emeritus of 
nursing. A native of Richmond, Virginia, Stone is a fellow of 
the American Academy of Nursing and is nationally known for 
her work with the elderly, including her advocacy of enlightened 
and informed public awareness of the sexual needs and potential 
of older people. 


John P. Waggoner Jr., associate university librarian, is to retire 
in September after 31 years on the staff. Waggoner A.B. ’35, 
B.D. ’38 was a bibliographer with the Library of Congress 
before coming to Duke, where he was an associate professor in 
the faculty of arts and sciences. 


After 28 years at Duke, professor of education Henry Weitz 
retired in February. Weitz, a native of New York, N.Y., was 
educated at Dartmouth College, Columbia University and 
Rutgers University and held positions with the University 

of Delaware and Biarritz American University before assuming 
his duties at Duke. 








Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
_ or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 


undergraduate class. Married couples 


representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 








‘Half-Century Club 


Emily L. Loftin ’19, who lives in Beaufort, 
_N.C., is president of the Carteret County 


Historical Research Association. 


_ Thomas C. Battershill '22 is past secretary of 



































the Mississippi Association for Retarded 
Children and cofounder of the Ellisville 
parents association for retarded children. He 
resides in Philadelphia, Miss. 


Homer Maxwell Keever '23, A.M. °30, Ph.D. 
*31, has published “‘Iredell-Piedmont County,” 
a local history. His home is in Statesville, 
nC: 


William Russell Cabe °24 has retired from his 
position as an engineer with Alcoa. He is 
making his home in Franklin, N.C. 


Agnes Judd Currin ’24 teaches private piano 
lessons in her home and is serving as pianist at 
her church in Roxboro, N.C. 


Richard Anderson Harvill A.M. ’27 has retired 
as president of the University of Arizona, but 
he is still providing volunteer services there. He 
lives in Tucson with his wife, George Lee 
Garner Harvill A.M. ’30, who is also active in 
community and university activities. 


Mildred Oakes Randolph °27 is living in 


These excerpts are from ‘‘Herakleitos and 
Diogenes,’ a collection of Greek poems 
that Guy Davenport ’48 translated for 

his students at the University of Kentucky. 
The short poems, or sayings, below are 
from the 124 fragments that remain of 
Herakleitos, a 6th century B.C. philoso- 
Pher whose work comes down in quotations 
from other writers. Davenport, whose 

work is chiefly scholarly, in 1974 published 
a book of short stories called ‘‘Tatlin!”’ 

He now has two other Greek translations 
in progress—‘Helleneka,’”’ which 

contains the lyric poems of Archilochos, 
Sappho and Alkman, and ‘“‘Dimond of 
Sokrates,’’ Plutarch’s prose work on the 
philosopher. Davenport also has another 
collection of short stories ready for his 
publisher. 


Let us therefore notice that understanding 
is common to all men. Understanding is 
common to all, yet each man acts as if 
his intelligence were private and all his 
own. 


_ Men who wish to know about the world 


_ must learn about it in its particular details. 


ae 
Jae 


Enfield, N.C., and has retired after teaching 
in N.C. public schools for 45 years. 


°20s & °30s 


Helena Rogers Roberts ’29 and her husband 

are residing in St. Petersburg, Fla. She formerly 
taught school at Mangum High School, Bahama, 
N.C., and was an office employee at Liggett & 


‘Myers Tobacco Co., for 35 years before her 


retirement. 


L. Holt Felmet ’30, who lives in Raleigh, N.C., 
has retired from the NCR Corp. after 32 years 
as a sales representative and chain and 
department store salesman. 


William E. Joyner °31 is living in Decatur, Ga., 
following his retirement from Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., where he was a 
public relations supervisor in the executive 
department. 


Ann Courtney Sharpe °31 continues to 
supervise the women’s department and feature 
sections of the Robesonian Daily in Lumberton, 
N.C., where she lives. 


Gladys W. Shuford °32 retired three years ago 
from being a social worker and is now spending 
her time on arts and crafts. 


Men dig up and search through much 
earth to find gold. 


Sanity is the highest excellence. The 
skillful mind speaks the truth, knowing how 
everything is separate in its own being. 


Eyes are better informers than ears. 


Eyes and ears are poor informers to 
the barbarian mind. 


We share a world when we are awake; 
each sleeper is in a world of his own. 


The Lord who prophesies at Delphoi 
neither speaks clearly nor hides his 
meaning completely; he gives one symbols 


' instead. 


In searching out the truth be ready for the 
unexpected, for it is difficult to find and 
puzzling when you find it. 


One cannot step twice into the same river, 
for the water into which you first stepped 
has flowed on. 


Hazel Cockman °33, of Durham, N.C., retired 
at the end of the academic school year after 
teaching for 44 years. 


John M. Bird C.E. °34 and his wife now are 
residing in San Gabriel, Calif., after his 
retirement. In November they will go to the 
Death Valley encampment, where about 25,000 
people will meet. He is serving on the advisory 
board of the ‘‘49ers,’’ who sponsor the annual 
event. 


Elaine Tenney Herbig ’34 and her husband, 
Ed, have moved to Waterville, Minn., since 


’ their children have all grown. She is very 


active in politics, opera, theater and numerous 
civic activities. 


Frederick W. Neu C.E. °34 has retired from 
Blount Brothers Corp. and has moved to 
Durham, N.C. 


John P. Sippel ’34, retired president of Citizens 
National Bank, is now chairman of the board 
there. He is a resident of Laurel, Md. 


Philip W. Casper °35 is now lecturing in the 
management science program at Edgecliff 
College after retiring from the presidency of 
Tappan Company’s Lawson division. He 
resides in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Carlos Moseley °35, president and managing 
director of the N.Y. Philharmonic, retired on 


A random gathering—Greek sayings 


Change alone is unchanging. 


The most beautiful order of the world is 
still a random gathering of things insig- 
nificant in themselves. 


The psyche grows according to its own law. 


If every man had exactly what he wanted, 
he would be no better than he is now. 


The untrained mind shivers with excite- 
ment at everything it hears. 


The stupid are deaf to truth: they hear, 
but think that the wisdom of a perception 
always applies to someone else. 


Many people learn nothing from what they 
see and experience, nor do they under- 
stand what they hear explained, but 
imagine that they have. 


The mind of man exists in a logical 
universe but is not itself logical. 


The gods’ presence in the world goes 
unnoticed by men who do not believe in 
the gods. 


June |. He will continue to serve ona volunteer 
basis as vice-chairman of the board of directors. 


William B. Renfrow A.M. °35, Ph.D. 37, 
retired in May from Oberlin College, where he 
had been professor of chemistry for 34 years. 
He and his wife are traveling in England and 
Europe this summer. Their winters will be 
spent at their condominium in Fort Lauderdale. 


Gretchen D. Little ’36 retired from ICI 
Americas on May | after more than 35 years 
with the company and its predecessors. She 
resides in Ardencroft, Del., a suburb of 
Wilmington. 


Richard E. Austin °37 retired from 
Westinghouse after 40 years of service and 
spends his winters in the Florida Keys and his 
summers in Canada fishing and playing golf. 


James G. Whildin M.D. °37 was honored on 
June | at a testimonial dinner on retiring 

as chief of the department of radiology 

at St. Luke’s Hospital, where he served 
for 30 years. A resident of Bethlehem, 

Pa., he is also a member of the Davison 
Club of Duke University 


Dorothy Mills ’38, an assistant professor in the 
East Carolina University department of English, 
moderated a panel discussion this spring at a 
children’s literature meeting at Harvard Uni- 
versity, which attracted 300 writers and pro- 


Character is fate. 


The greater the stakes, the greater the 
loss. 


To do the same thing over and over is 
not only boredom: it is to be controlled by 
rather than to control what you do. 


We know health by illness, good by evil, 
satisfaction by hunger, leisure by fatigue. 


Sea water is both fresh and foul: excellent 
for fish, poison to men. 


The beginning of a circle is also its end. 


We do not notice how opposing forces 
agree. Look at the bow and lyre. 


Wisdom is whole: the knowledge of how 
things are plotted in their courses by all 
other things. 


Even sleeping men are doing the world’s 
business and helping it along. 


Excerpts from “‘Herakleitos and Diogenes,”’ 
courtesy of Grey Fox Press, Four Seasons 
Foundation, Bolenas, California. 






fessors of children’s literature from the U.S. 
and Canada. 


Eloise Johnson Glenn '39, A.M. °42, is 
devoting her time to hosework and volunteer 
activities since her retirement from the Anne 
Arundel County, Md., public school system. 
She was an elementary school principal for 25 
years. 


Lionel W. McKenzie °39, professor of 
economics at Rutgers University, has been 
elected a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences. He was honored for distinguished 
contributions to the theories of international 
trade, competitive equilibrium and optimal 
growth. 


Charles H. Nickerson '39 makes his home in 
Torrington, Conn., where he is president of 
C.H. Nickerson & Co., general contractors, 
and treasurer of Community Construction Co. 


>40s 


John Peter Decker A.M. °40, Ph.D. °42, is 
professor of engineering at Arizona State 
University. 


James V. Robertson M.E. ‘40 was honored last 
December at a testimonial dinner, following his 
retirement from Bethlehem Steel Co., as 
manager of community affairs. He has been a 
board member and trustee of numerous civic, 
community and educational groups over the 
years, and is currently associate lay leader of his 
church. He is married and has three sons. 


Edward C. Vandenburgh LL.B. °40 is a patent 
and trademark lawyer, with offices in Arlington 
Heights, Ill. He has been chosen to receive the 
1978 Jefferson Medal for *‘ outstanding contri- 
butions to the field of patent, copyright, and 
trademark law.” 


Warren H. Goodman A.M. °41 has been 
appointed editor of Air World, a quarterly 
magazine published by Exxon International 
Co. He will continue to be a correspondent 
for other Exxon periodicals. 


Thomas D. Smart '41, LL.B. 47, is an attorney 


with the law firm of Smart, Polumbus, & 
DeFurio in Denver. 


Lawrence W. Darling ‘42 is owner and 
president of Pneumatics Unlimited, a distributor 
of pneumatic tools and equipment to industry. 


Robert W. McDonough °42 works for the state 
of New York as a consultant in the probation 
division. He resides in Glens Falls. 


George B. Plush Jr. °42 is residing in Arlington, 
Va., and is senior staff appraiser for General 
Services Administration in Washington, D.C. 


Vance B. Martin E.E. °43, of Charlotte, N.C., 
received Duke Power Company’s highest 
honor last May for his design of a new fusing 
system for distribution transformers. His 
system for overhead transformers has sub- 
stantially reduced transformer damage due to 
lightning. He and his wife have one daughter. 


John A. Speziale *43, J.D. °47, is justice of 
the Connecticut Supreme Court and has recently 
been appointed to chief court administrator. 


Alice M. Robinson R.N. '44;a nationally 
known authority on psychiatric nursing, has 
been selected as the Duke School of Nursing’s 
distinguished alumna of 1978. A resident of 
New York City, she is head of her own 
consulting firm. 


George H. Fox Jr. M.E. °45, industnial real 
estate sales and leasing specialist in the 
Torrance office of Coldwell Banker Commercial 
Brokerage Co., has been named an associate 
vice-president of the national real estate broker- 
age firm. He lives in Marina del Rey, Calif. 


Walter Scott Jr. 45 has joined Fairmont Foods 
Co. as an executive vice-president. He will be 
headquartered in Chicago and will be 
responsible for the Chicago operations and 
marketing staff. 


John H. Hoke °46 does a lot of traveling as 
chief geophysicist for Arabian American Oil 
Co. He maintains a home in Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, a flat in London and an office in 
Houston. 


“STEAD. 


ee hat this pat 
needs isa veoctor 


Edited by 
Galen 8. Wagner, V1. D. 


Bess Cebe 
Marvin P Rozear, VD. 


All who have been associated with Duke Medical Center since 1947 have come 
to know E.A. Stead, Jr. and have become aware of his impact on both medical 
practice and education. To commemorate his retirement, the editors have col- 
lected examples of his philosophy from speeches, published works, letters, and 
ward-rounding notes, as well as portraits by colleagues, family, and students. 


Enclosed find $ —————— for 
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copies of E.A. Stead, Jr.: What This 


Patient Needs Is a Doctor at $9.75 each. (North Carolina residents please add 
4% N.C. state tax). Please ship prepaid to: 


Name 








Address 
City, State, Zip Code - 
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P.O. Box 8791, Forest Hills Station 
Durham, North Carolina 27707 
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Remember? 


For over 90 years, The Archive has been a showcase for the best of student 
writing at Duke. But despite being one of the oldest and most prestigious 
student magazines in the country, many recent alumni have never even 
read one. 


Why? 


Because spiraling costs have forced circulation down—where once any- 
one who wanted The Archive could get one, now only a fraction of the stu- 
dent body even has access to it. 


To ensure the continuing opportunity for promising young writers to be 
published for the first time, The Archive extends the invitation to alumni 
and staff of Duke to become reacquainted with an old friend through the 
Patrons Program. 


Patrons of The Archive will receive the fall and spring editions and will be acknowl-_ 
edged in a special Patrons’ Section in both issues. 


Make sure future classes will remember 
The Archive 
Become a Patron 


I wish to be a Patron of The Archive for 1978-79. Enclosed is $25.00. 


Name 
Address 
City, ca eee 





O Staff 


O Faculty , 
Dept. o 


Dept. of 


Make your check or money order payable to: 
Patrons of The Archive 
P.O. Box 4665 D-S., Durham, N.C. 27706 


Deadline for Patrons: October 15, 1978 
























William D. Kirk 48 and Doris Caveness 
Kirk °48 are living in Atlanta, where he is 
marketing representation manager for Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. They have six children. 


| 
| 


_ Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby in Phila- 


| 


4) 


ert J. Friauf '47, professor of physics and 
onomy at the University of Kansas, has 
been named the 1978 recipient of the Argonne 
Universities Association distinguished 
appointment award. He will spend a year as 
| visiting staff member at the Argonne, IIl., 
| national laboratory, pursuing research on 
electrically charged crystals. 


| Fred Plessner ’46 has been appointed director 
| of the soft drink division of RJR Foods, in 

| Winston-Salem, N.C. He is responsible for the 
marketing and sales of the Hawaiian Punch soft 
| drink program. 






L. M. Clymer °47, president and chief executive 
of Holiday Inns, was awarded an honorary 
doctor of laws degree by Harding College in 
Searcy, Ark. He lives with his wife and three 
\ children in Memphis, Tenn. 


William S. Lamparter 47, A.M. ’49, has been 
elected vice-president for institutional advance- 
_ ment at Rutgers Preparatory School in Somer- 


’ set, N.J. A resident of Hickory, N.C., he is 


vice-president and director of marketing of the 
Century Furniture Co. 


Raymond Everett Short B.D. ’47, Ph.D. ’61, 

_ is professor of sociology at the University of 
' Wisconsin. He has recently published a book, 
- “Sex, Love or Infatuation: How Can I Really 
Know?” A resident of Platteville, Wis., he is 


married and has five children. 


Jack Foster ’49 is now vice-president of 


delphia, Pa. 





| 





Nancy Hanks °49, former chairman of the 


National Endowment for the Arts and National 
Council on Arts, received an honorary doctor 
of humane letters degree from Smith College 
at its commencement exercises in May. 


Charles E. Rawlings Jr. '49 is director of 
administrative services for the California opera- 


tions of the Funsten Nut division of Pet, Inc. 
His son, Charles E. Rawlings III, is a junior 
at Duke. 


50s 


Marilyn B. Evans ’50 is a member of the 
Florida House of Representatives and is 
seeking reelection. She and her husband own 
their own real estate firm and have four children. 


Jay Goldman M.E. ’50 was named a fellow of 
the American Institute of Industrial Engineers 
at its annual conference in Toronto. He is 
chairman of the industrial engineering 
department at the University of Missouri. 


Harvey L. Kyle ’50 is senior vice-president of 
Walter E. Heller and Co., New York City. He 
lives in Norwalk, Conn. 


Ann M. Rutherford R.N. 50 received the 
M.S.N. degree in September 1977 from the 
Medical College of Georgia and is now a Clinical 
nursing instructor for the Presbyterian Church 
at the Medical Institut of the Kasai in Zaire, 
Africa. 


Gustave Diamond ’5! has been appointed a 
judge of the U.S. district court in western 
Pennsylvania. 


Richard W. Faley ’51 is district manager of 
Travelers Insurance Co. in Hartford, Conn. 


John V. Grace ’S| is senior vice-president of 
worldwide marketing development at Lanvia- 
Charles of the Ritz in New York City. 


Dietrich F. Rosenberg 51 of El Cajon, Calif., 
has been elected vice-president of the western 
region of the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society. He is corporate vice-president of 
Ralston Purina Co. and chairman and chief 
executive officer of Foodmaker, a subsidiary. 
He and his wife have three sons. 


Charles S. Smith LL.B. ’52, of Easton, Pa., 
has been elected to the House of Delegates, the 
policy-making body of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association. A practicing attorney for 25 years, 


Del Strain C.E. ’52 is president of the 
Arkansas Steel & Aluminum Co. He, his wife 
and four children reside in Little Rock, Ark. 


Harold P. Hamilton Ph.D. °54, of Frankfort, 
Ky., is serving as assistant state treasurer of 
Kentucky. 


Kenneth B. Orr ’54, who is president of the 
Presbyterian School of Christian Education in 
Richmond, Va., has been awarded the Ph.D. 
degree by the University of Michigan. 


Marshall F. Reed C.E. ’54, a transportation 
engineer in the Highway Users Federation and 
Safety Division in Washington, D.C., has been 
selected to serve as chairman of the executive 
committee of the urban planning and develop- 
ment division of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


DeLeon E. Stokes ’54 has been named vice- 
president and corporate controller at Integon 
Corp., in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Paul W. Pritchard Jr. ’55 is living in Johnstown, 
Pa., where he is assistant chief engineer for 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


Henry Ferrell 56, A.M. ’57, has been elected 
chairman of the East Carolina University 
faculty senate for the 1978-79 academic year. 
He has been a member of the ECU history 
department since 1961. 


Lorne F. Hall ’56 is clinical associate professor 
of obstetrics and gynecology at Albany Medical 
College. He is living in Delmar, N.Y. 


Nathan Richard Skipper Jr. 56, LL.B. ’62, 
has been appointed general counsel of 
Volkswagen Manufacturing Corporation of 
America. He is a resident of Bloomfield, 
Mich. 


John P. Tindall °56, M.D. ’59, is an aerospace 
medicine physician at Bentwaters RAF 
Station, England. 


Leslie H. Sperling A.M. °57, Ph.D. ’59, has 
been promoted to the rank of full professor of 
chemical engineering at Lehigh University, 
where he is also a senior member of the 
Materials Research Center. 


John C. (Bill) Thompson ’57 was recently 
named group vice-president and elected to the 
board of directors of Carnation Co., Los 
Angeles. He and his wife, Martha Rae Harris 
’57, live in San Marino, Calif., with their two 
children. 


Gerald B. Tjoflat LL.B. ’57, judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Sth Circuit, received 
the honorary doctor of civil laws degree from 
Florida’s Jacksonville University in April. 


Richard C. Bain C.E. ’58 is employed by 


~ Brown and Caldwell, consulting engineers, as 


project manager on the development and 
evaluation of water quality. He lives with his 
wife and two daughters on a small farm on 
Vashon Island, Wash. 


Frederic E. Detoro Ph.D. ’58 has been named 
president of the industrial chemicals division 
of Cyanamid. He is married, has four children 
and resides in Basking Ridge, N.J. 


Robert C. Ford ’58 is engaged in the practice 

of law as a partner of the newly formed firm of 
O’Brien and Ford in Chicago, with a practice 
heavily oriented to real estate development and 
investment. He lives in Glenview, II. 


John W. Holler ’58 has been promoted to social 
security district manager in Durham, after 
being assistant district manager for the past two 
years. 


Betsy McBroom Holloway °58 received the 
master of arts degree in English from Stetson 
University last spring. She and Rufus M. 
Holloway Jr. M.D. '62 have one son and live 
in Orlando, Fla. 


Edward C. Johnson ’58 is director of the 
transportation budget division of the Naval 
Supply Systems Command in Washington, D.C. 


John M. Jordan °58, of Saxapahaw, N.C., led 
the ticket in a field of seven for the Democratic 
nomination to the N.C. House of Representa- 
tives from Alamance and Rockingham 
counties. He is vice-president, secretary and 
board member of Sellers Manufacturing Co. 
and Jordan Spinning Co. 












THE HEY WORD IN THE SUCCESS 


he is married and has two children. 


@ 


is more than a fever that began last winter in Cameron Indoor Stadium. It is 

now a tabloid newspaper that comes out six times a year. With all the poop on 
all the sports at Duke. Big sports and little sports, coaches and players, 

highlights and sidelights. And lots of pictures. Get on the mailing list and get 


the inside track on Blue Devil athletics. 
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j Devilirium in your home—in time for the exciting year ahead. a 
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Ronald P. Krueger °58, M.D. °65, specialist in 
pediatric nephrology and urology at the Duke 
Medical Center, has begun a year’s sab- 
batical leave at the Hospital for Sick Children 
in Toronto. 


Chester D. Trivette Jr., Ph.D. ‘58 has been 
named a Monsanto Fellow by Monsanto in 

its program recognizing contributions to 

the company. He is employed in the rubber 
chemical laboratory as an expert in vulcaniza- 
tion chemistry. 


Carolyn Cone Carlson °59 is serving as 
executive director of the Arts Council of 
Fayetteville and is secretary of the N.C. 
Association of Arts Councils. 


David A. Page M.E. ‘59 is a naval commander 


based in Jacksonville, Fla. He and his wife 
have one son and make their home in Orange 
Park. 


Kay Bowen Truluck ‘59 and her husband, 


James, are the co-owners of Truluck Vineyards 
and Winery, a family operated business which 
features wines made from French hybrid 
grapes. It is only one of three wineries in the 
state of South Carolina. They have two sons 
and one daughter, and they are residents of 
Lake City. 


60s 


Roger D. Crum ‘60 is assistant city manager for 
administration in Spokane, Wash. 


Edwin C. Holt 60 is vice-president at Security 
Pacific National Bank in Los Angeles. 


Alton H. Hopkins '60 is a partner in the law 
firm of Hopkins, Dunlevie & McNairy in 
Atlanta. He also serves as president of the 
Atlanta Duke Alumni Association. 


Steven H. Hough °60 is chief deputy of the 


Alumni Profile: Ted Snyder 


Call of the not-so-wild 


New Sierra Club president sets course for conservation group 


, 


Long Beach public defender’s office in Los 
Angeles County. He is married to Carolyn 
Day Hough °62 and they have three children. 
In July they all went to Denmark, where he 
coached two AYSO soccer teams representing 
the United States. 


Alice Joyner Irby A.M. ‘60, a Rutgers Uni- 
versity vice-president, has been appointed a 
vice-president of Educational Testing Service, 
with primary responsibility for the organiza- 
tion’s Washington office. 


Geoffrey Simon 60 is professor of church 
music at Wesley Theological Seminary and 
organist-choirmaster at the National Methodist 
Church in Washington, D.C. 


Carolyn Barrington Grubbs M.A.T. ’61, 
assistant professor of history at Meredith 
College, was honored as ‘‘Outstanding 
Teacher’’ by the college’s parents’ association. 
She and her husband have two sons and are 
residents of Raleigh, N.C. 


~_ systems for Shell. 
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Alan Carlton Reynolds ’61, his wife and th ee 
children are living in Amsterdam, where he i 
working as the project leader on new information. 


Ralph F. Spinnler M.E. '61 has been named © 
president of Teleco Oilfield Services, a division 
of Raymond Industries. He resides in Glaston- 
bury, Conn., with his wife and three daughters, 


Robert H. Purcell M.D. °62 is a senior scientist 
at the National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases, Bethesda, Md. He was | 
recently awarded the distinguished service 
medal by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare for his leadership and scientific — 
achievements. ] 


Lyman P. Morrill C.E. '63 is a structural 
engineer with Stone and Webster Engineering 
Corp. He resides in Needham Heights, Mass. 


Barry C. Newton M.A.T. '63 has been 
promoted to vice-president by NCNB in - 


enator Sam Ervin’s masterful Watergate per- 
formance did a pretty good wrecking job on 
what might be called the Hominy Fallacy: the 
belief that one can reasonably equate a Southern 
accent with illiteracy, advanced paresis, 
Snopesian morals or all three. Therefore in this post- 
Ervin year, it comes as small surprise that the slow, 
decidedly unreconstructed drawl of Ted Snyder belongs 
to the newly elected president of the Sierra Club. 

Theodore A. Snyder, Jr. LL.B. ’S5 is a 45-year-old trial 
lawyer who lives in Walhalla, South Carolina, a 
dot-on-the-map hamlet in the northwestern corner of the 
state. Snyder's hometown has about 2,500 residents, 
compared with 180,000 members of the Sierra Club. 

And according to Snyder, the Sierra Club, the nation’s 
oldest and most powerful conservation group, is growing 
at a rate of about 7 percent annually—that is, adding on 
the equivalent of five Walhallas each year. 

“| didn’t deliberately set out to get to the top,” says 
Snyder. “I just got in it for the fun of it. It’s something 
that just happened.” 

Well, some things just happen, but not things like 
Snyder’s steady 12-year rise to the top of an organization 
whose members are found in 50 chapters and which has 
an annual budget of more than $7 million. The more Ted 
Snyder talks of himself and his life, the more he seems the 
sort of person who leaves very little to chance. 

For example: As a pupil in the Walhalla public schools, 
Snyder began to worry when he discovered that the 
teachers hadn’t read the books he was turning in book 
reports on. His parents decided to send him away to 
school. But it was Snyder himself who chose to take a 
test which admitted him to the University of Chicago 
after he had completed the 10th grade in Walhalla. He 
calls the decision a real turning point in his life. 


“It was my parents’ decision to upgrade my education, 


but it was mine to go to Chicago,” he says. ‘‘And it sure 
as hell has been decisive in my life. It gave me the 
mind-set I still have.’” When Snyder entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1948, the university still 
adhered to Robert Hutchins’ general education system. 
Snyder says, ‘‘He wanted to train Renaissance men. So my 
education included a smattering of everything. I have 
diverse interests. | pursue my interest in Western art, 
I collect books on Western art. Economics. I play with 
the stock market some.”’ Snyder’s father was a stockbroker 
—and a textile executive, a builder of dams, a farmer. 
Typically, Snyder raced through the University of 
Chicago in three years, obtained his law degree with 
honors from Duke, spent three years in the judge 
advocate general corps in the Army, then returned to 
South Carolina to practice law. It is a curious fact that the 
new president of the Sierra Club—generally perceived as 
a fairly liberal organization—was for 16 years the law 
partner of Tom Wofford. Wofford, who died early 
this year, was the manager of the surprising write-in 
victory for Senator Strom Thurmond.in 1954. “‘I guess 
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Snapshot of Synder and son Teddy 


you can say Tom Wofford was a master of the write-in,” 
Snyder laughs. ‘‘He was also a remarkably brilliant 
cross-examiner. I learned a lot from Tom Wofford. We 


- were compatible.” 


In 1968, Snyder joined the Sierra Club’s Joseph 
LeConte Chapter, which included only 140 members in 
the two Carolinas. He says he joined “‘to go on outings” 
and describes the way in which he began his ascendancy 
in the club in this manner: ‘‘Some folks up in Winston- 
Salem’’ sent him a questionnaire, which he filled out. 
Time passed. He received a postcard—*or something 
cryptic like that’’-—saying his name was on the ballot 
for officers. More time passed. ‘‘Somebody”’ called him 
and said, ‘“‘Snyder, you got the most votes. You’re goin’ 
to be the chairman.” 

He says, “So I took over and I said, ‘Dammit, we’re 
gonna do something.’ We didn’t know anything, we 
were complete neophytes.” 

Neophytes or not, under Snyder’s leadership, the 
Sierra Club chalked up several remarkable victories 
during the 1960s and 1970s. Georgia’s rambunctious 
Chatooga River, turned into a magnet for thrill-seekers 
by the movie ‘‘Deliverance,’’ was placed within the 







protection of the National Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. 
The Joyce Kilmer-Slickrock Creek area of North 
Carolina was made a wilderness area. A group of 
amendments, known as the Eastern Area Amendments, 
was tacked on to the Wilderness Act of 1964, adding six 
eastern areas to the original legislation. i 

It is to these visible and successful actions of the 
Sierra Club that Snyder attributes its growth. There are — 
now about 3,200 members in separate chapters for South 
Carolina and North Carolina. ‘‘I can’t say for sure,” he 
says, ‘‘but I think that our conservation activities’—as 
opposed to the outings and other social activities—‘‘are 
the real source of growth. It seems that the more smoke © 
and heat you send up, the more folks will come to your — 
aid.’’ He downplays his contributions as merely ‘‘bits of 
coordination’”’ and emphasizes the broad-based, 
through-the-years support of club members and allies. 

But someone had to organize and keep a steady rein on — 
the hundreds of battles with zoning boards, county “ 
commissions, government agencies, Congress. And 
Snyder was that somebody. Does he have a natural gift 
for amassing and deploying people and ideas and money — 
and other resources? He laughs and says, ““Lord if I 
know, but I’ve sure been doin’ a lot of it!” 

In 1972, Snyder was organizer and first chairman of the 
Appalachian Regional Conservation Committee. In 1974, 
he organized and was first chairman of the National _ 
Land Use Committee and was chairman of the National — 
Wilderness Committee. As board member from 1974 to — 
1977, he served terms as vice-president and treasurer . 
and was elected president in May of 1978. Except for 
seeing through some cases on appeal, Snyder has shut | 
down his law practice for his unsalaried job. His term 
is for one year, but he says: “‘It’s a tradition that the 
president serves two terms. So unless I make everybody 
mad or mess up, I’m in for two years.” 

Saying ‘‘the interests of the president determine 
where the club puts the energy,”’ Snyder ticks off his 
major concerns: the Alaskan wilderness bill pending in 
Congress; the search for ways to dispose of atomic 
wastes; development of leaders for the club. His 
schedule will include trips to the West Coast—most of the 
club’s 130 staffers are in the home office in San Francisco 
—to Alaska and to Fort Hood, Tex., for reserve duty. 

In between, he intends to stick as closely as possible 
to home and his family, his wife Ann and son Teddy. 

There are about 500 acres of trees on the Snyder | 
place, about a mile outside Walhalla. He says, “I farm a_ 
little. I've got pines and hardwoods. I’m going to plant 
the open land with pine trees—the technology for 
planting hardwoods hasn’t been developed. But the pines 
are only temporary and the hardwoods will eventually _ 
take over.’’ Then with the appropriately long-sighted . 
view of a president of the Sierra Club Snyder adds, 
‘“‘Of course in this case, ‘temporary’ means a hundred, 
two hundred years.”” 
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Charlotte, N.C. He and his wife have two 


children. 


Allan R. Sharp D.Ed. '63, chairman of 
ministerial education and religion professor at 


Atlantic Christian College, has been awarded 


an honorary degree from William Woods 
College for his outstanding work as a theologian 
and his service to youth. He and his wife have 
three children. 


Isabel Naomi Sklar B.S.N. ’63 of New York . 
City is on the state mental health planning and 
development board and is working on the real 
estate issues of residential programs for the 
mentally retarded. 


“John A. Walker Jr. ’63 is an attorney with the 


firm of Egerton, McAfee, Armistead and Davis 
in Knoxville, Tenn. 


Verna Sigmon Lomax ’64 is a librarian at John 
Tyler Elementary School in Alexandria, Va. 


She and her husband have two children. 


Charles T. Ludington Jr. A.M. ’64, Ph.D. 

’68, is professor of English at UNC-CH. His 
research and teaching specialties are American 
literature and studies. 


Thomas G. Montgomery ’64 has been elected 
assistant general counsel in First Pennsylvania 
Corporation’s legal department. He and his 
family reside in Haddonfield, N.J. 


Fielding L. Walker ’64 is manager of the 
eastern region subsidiary sales of Union 76 
Oil Company of California. 


John M. Dye ’65 has been awarded the 
meritorious service medal for his services while 
he was computer staff officer at the U.S. Air 
Force Base in Ramstein, Germany. He is 
currently enrolled as a student at the Armed 
Forces Staff College in Norfolk, Va. 


John W. Harris ’65 has transferred from the 
San Francisco office of Arthur Young & Co. to 
the Portland, Oreg., office, where he is the 
director of the tax department. 


William H. Lear J.D. 65 has been promoted to 
vice-president-general counsel and secretary of 
Fleetwood Enterprises, the world’s largest 
producer of manufactured homes and recrea- 
tional vehicles. He and his wife have three 
children and live in Riverdale, Calif. 


James R. Mathewson Jr. B.S.E. ’65 is employed 
at Carolina Telephone and Telegraph in 
Tarboro, N.C., as a systems programmer. He 
and his wife have one son. 


Robert J. Mueller ’65; former vice-president of 
the Bank of New York, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of loan review at Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. in Newark, N.J. He resides 
in Caldwell, N.J. 


Robert Dowda B.D. ’66, Ph.D. ’72, who is 
headmaster of Southwood School in Waycross, 
Ga., recently was honored as an outstanding 
young educator by the Waycross Jaycees. 


William H. Gross ’66 has been elected second 
vice-president of fixed income securities at 
Pacific Mutual Insurance Co. He serves as 
marketable bond portfolio manager there and 
resides in Newport Beach, Calif. 


Charles Larsen III ’66 has been appointed 
vice-president of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co. in Hartford. He and his wife 
reside in North Granby and have two children. 


William B. Settlemyer ’66, J.D., ’68, is vice- 
president of Colonial Penn Insurance Co. and 
is associate corporate counsel in the government 
relations unit of Colonial Penn Group. He and 
his wife are residents of Berwyn, Pa. 


Reuben Belongia M.A.T. ’67, assistant 
professor of mathematics at the University of 
Wisconsin-Eau Claire, retired at the end of last 
semester. 


Jack O. Bovender Jr. 67, M.H.A. ’69, is the 
administrator of the Medical Center Hospital in 
Largo, Fla., a 246-bed hospital which just 
opened in June. 


Benton H. Box D.F. 67, a former executive 
vice-president of the Southern Forest Institute, 


_ has been named the dean of Clemson University 


_ College of Forestry and Recreation Resources. 





’ "Simon B. Rich Jr. 67 and Nancy Aikens Rich 


fy 69 are residing in Edenton, N.C., with their 


three children in an old house they have 
restored and named ‘‘Jubilee Farm.’’ He is 
president of First Colony Development Co. in 
Creswell. 


James R. Leutze Ph.D. ’68 is associate pro- 
fessor of history at UNC-CH. Last spring he 
received the Tanner Award for teaching 
excellence as a result of a campus-wide vote 
and also a citation for the best book in the area 
of foreign relations this year. 


Robert P. Murphy ’68 is living in Bethesda, 
Md., with his wife, Zoe Wade Murphy M.Div. 
*69, and small son. He is an attorney in 
Washington, D.C., with the firm of Chapman, 
Duff & Paul. 


Michael C. Balog ’69 is now credit manager for 
the Steel Corporation of Texas in Houston. He 
will begin law school at the University of 
Houston this fall. 


W. Kent Canipe ’69 and his wife are making ~ 
their home in Atlanta, where he has been 
promoted to assistant vice-president by the 
directors of the Trust Company Bank. He is 
assigned to factoring administration. 


Charles R. Daul ’69 has been named controller 
of Knight Publishing Co., publisher of the 
Charlotte Observer and the Charlotte News. 
He and his wife have two children. 


W. James Foland ’69 is a director in the law 
firm of Shughart, Thomson and Kilroy in 
Kansas City, Mo. He is married to Camilla 
Williams Foland ’69, who is a CPA with the 
firm of Touche, Ross and Co. 


Douglas J. Haggar ’69 is both president of the 
Oosik Music Co. and a rock-and-roll performer 
in Anchorage, Alaska. Using his stage name, 
“Mr. Whitekeys,”’ he is heard regularly on 
Anchorage radio stations. 


N. Lawrence Niles J.D. 69, an attorney with 
Niles, Johnson and Gibbs in Woodstock, Vt., 
has been named alumni trustee of Vermont 
Academy, an independent school in Saxtons 
River. His family includes his wife and two 
children. 


Maynard Ramsey III M.D. *69, Ph.D. ’75, is 
director of research for Applied Medical 
Research Corp. He and his wife have twin 
daughters and are residents of Tampa, Fla. 


Frederick Underhill ’69 is a partner in the law 
firm of Groppi, McNamara and Underhill in 
Danville, Ill. 


Robert S. Warwick J.D. ’69 has been elected 
vice-president and director of community 
investment of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Atlanta. 


David M. Whalin ’69 is serving as assistant 
attorney general for the state of Kentucky. He 
resides in Frankfort. 


MARRIAGES: Sara E. Hall ’65 to Bruce H. 
Brandaleone on April 29. Residence: Westport, 
Conn. 


BIRTHS: Second daughter to Steven H. Gale 
63 and Mrs. Gale, Gainesville, Fla., on April 
12. Named Ashley Alyssa . . . First child and 
son to Roger C. Hamilton ’64 and Joyce 
Harrold Hamilton 65, Atlanta, Ga., on April 
2. Named Roger Clark Jr. . . . First child and 
son to Patricia E. Piper-Smyer 68, Ph.D. ’76, 
and Michael A Piper-Smyer Ph.D. ’77, State 
College, Pa., on Feb. 2. Named Brendan 
William .. . A daughter to J. Sidney Boone 
Jr. J.D. 69 and Mrs. Boone, Mt. Pleasant, 
S.C., on April 22. Named Marion Ruth...A 
daughter to Pamela Sargent Cross B.S.N. ’69 
and Mr. Cross, Lilburn, Ga., on April 3. 
Named Lindsay Mills. 


°70s 


H. Michael Boyd ’70, J.D. ’72, who was 
formerly the assistant city attorney in Charlotte, 
N.C., is' now a law partner in the firm of 
Constangy, Goines, Buckley and Boyd. 


Diane Burdick Gage A.M. ’70 received her 
doctorate in English from Arizona State Uni- 
versity last spring. She and her husband have 
started two small businesses: one, a sailboat 
charter service in the Virgin Islands; the other, 
the manufacture of telephone modems for home 
computers. They live in San Diego. 


William J. Serow A.M. ’70, Ph.D. ’72, a 
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win the 4th district congressional seat, won the 
Democratic party’s renomination in May. 


Fred V. Robertson ’71, former head cheer- 
leader at Duke, was selected for inclusion 

in the 1978 edition of ‘‘Outstanding Young Men 
of America.” 


Stanley S. Anders ‘72 has been promoted to 
audit manager at Price Waterhouse & Co. His 
initial assignment is a two-year tour with the 
continuing education task force in London. 


Gregory Baird ‘72 graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky's College of Medicine and 
is doing a three-year family practice residency 
at the Medical College of S.C. He and his 
wife are living in Anderson. 


Rennold Wayne Domske ‘72 graduated from 
Union Theological Seminary and is now the 
youth minister at Beulah Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh. He and his wife have one 
daughter. 


Thomas L. Drew ‘72, a former executive of 
Federated Department Stores in Ohio, has 
been named assistant dean for external affairs 


faculty member at the University of Virginia, 
will spend next spring in the Netherlands on a 
Fulbright-Hayes grant to compare the effects of 
declining population on world trade. 


Huston Diehl A.M. °71, Ph.D. '75, assistant 
professor of English at the State University of 
N.Y. at Genesco, is the recipient of a National 
Endowment for the Humanities faculty 
fellowship at the University of Chicago. She 
will be studying medieval and renaissance 
drama. 


Douglas A. Hastings '71, of Charlottesville, Va., 
has been chosen to serve in a two-year 
presidential management intern program at 
Memphis State University. 


Ruby Lanier D.Ed. 7! received the Trustee 
Award from Appalachian State University, 
where she is an associate professor of history. 
The award is given annually to recognize 
teachers who demonstrate excellence in the 
classroom, outstanding professional 
achievement and service to the university. 


Nick Joe Rahall II °71 of Charleston, W.Va., 
who in 1976 upset an incumbent of 18 years to 
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The Red Clay Ramblers make 


at Duke University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


Jeffrey Bruce Golden ‘72 has received his law 
degree from Columbia University and a 
certificate of achievement with honors in 
international and foreign law from Columbia’s 
Parker School of Foreign and Comparative 
Law. Upon completion of his bar exam, he 
will be associated with the New York law firm 
of Cravath, Swaine & Moore. 


Joseph B. Martin Ph.D. 72 has been named 
vice-president for development and college 
relations at Queens College, Charlotte, N.C. 
He and his wife have three children. 


William Read Rankin '72, of Middlesex, N.J., 
has received his law degree and is now in 
graduate school to earn a master’s degree in 
business administration. 


Clara Minta Saunders ‘72 lives in Wilmington, , 
N.C., where she is a sales representative in 
southeastern North and South Carolina for 
R.W. McCollum Co., a petroleum transport 
equipment company. 


bluegrass formula 


a run at the charts 















Kevin A. Shannon "72 is the owner and operator 
of Vinformation, a marketing company in San 
Francisco, which specializes in small, high- 
quality California wineries. 


Klobia G. Spencer '72 graduated from Ohio 
State University College of Veterinary 
Medicine and is practicing in a small animal 
and equine practice in Westminister, Md. 


Jane McGuire Booker °73 has received a __ 
Morehead Fellowship at UNC-CH. Since her 
graduation from Duke, she has taught for the 
Peace Corps in West Africa and has been 
program director with the International Man- 
agement and Development Institute in Wash- — 
ington, D.C. « 


Karen Gullberg Cook '72 and Robert D. Cook © 
‘73 are residing in Laurel, Md., where she has 
recently become a member of the D.C. Bar 
Association and he has opened a dental practice. 


John L. Washington '72 received his medical — 
degree from the University of Alabama School 
of Medicine in Birmingham, took his residence 
in family practice and is now practicing at 

Group Health in Federal Way, Wash. He is 
married and has one son. 


can just about pinpoint when I started to get 

interested in bluegrass,’ says Jim Watson. *‘It was 

about 1963 and the folk boom was on. I was in prep 

school in Massachusetts—Mount Hermon in North- 

field. I'd heard a smattering of country music before 
on TV, watching it on Saturday afternoons, Porter Wagoner. 
Then | heard this song on the radio. It was a record called 
‘Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party’ by the Country Gentlemen on 
radio station WBZ in Boston.” 

Then, says Watson °70, *‘I started learning to back up a 
friend who played banjo or guitar. We began going to 
fiddler’s conventions. No, I never went to Union Grove. I 
was in school in Massachusetts and I couldn’t very well fly 
down to North Carolina. But we began seeing other good 
bluegrass musicians and old-time musicians. | didn’t know 
anything about old-timey music. I didn’t know anything 
about bluegrass music either.” 

In the 15 years since *‘Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party” 
caught his ear and his fancy, bluegrass has taken Watson 
and the Red Clay Ramblers, the Chapel Hill-based group in 
which he sings and plays mandolin and guitar, from North 
Carolina to Winnipeg to Broadway to Brittany. 

The quiet but solid success of the Ramblers’ recent 
album **Merchant’s Lunch’’—good reviews and a 
respectable 5,000 copies sold to distributors the first year— 
gives promise that Watson and the Ramblers may well 
become the nation’s best-known bluegrass band. To 
put it more accurately, it may become the only bluegrass 
band to win a national name. 

. Until now, bluegrass has remained a regional music—the 
high lonesome wailing of fiddle and mandolin and guitar 
skimming over and among the hill country of the southern 
Appalachia, the cradle of bluegrass. But, says Watson, the 
Ramblers are among a number of groups (he mentions 
J.D. Crow and the New South and the New Grass Revival 
as others) trying to break free of the limitations of bluegrass, 
a musical formas stylized as haiku, and “put their own stamp 
on the material.” 

On the sunny side of 30 and on the verge of leaving for a 
European tour, Watson is an unlikely looking avatar of old- 
time music. Seated in a Chapel Hill beer joint, his brown hair 
falling in thick swathes around his bulky shoulders, the 
amateur weightlifter’s first-glance appearance would seem 
to place him snugly in the bohemian-beatnik-hippie 
continuum rather than in the role of performer of a music 
which is essentially conservative in its origins, content and 
form. 

When he and the Ramblers appeared at the Chelsea 
Theater in New York City in 1974 (in a musical called 
**‘Diamond Studs,”’ a loose retelling of the Jesse James story), 
even as seasoned an observer as New York Times critic 
Clive Barnes had trouble getting a handle on the group. 





“Clive Barnes thought we were a cult, like Jacques 
Brel,’’ says Watson. ‘‘But Barnes wrote the best review 
of the show, so far as understanding it and liking it.”’ 
South-North cultural encounters were often funny, 
Watson remembers. ‘‘Every night after the play, we’d make 
a beeline for the bar and we’d beat the audience because 
all we had to do was lay down an instrument and run. We 
were in there one night talking to each other and to the 
bartenders, drinking our beer, or whatever, and somebody 
heard us and said, “They really do talk that way.’ ”’ 
‘*Studs’’ was enough of a feather in the professional 
caps of Watson and the Ramblers that it hastened their 
decision to go full-time with their music, to forgo day-time 
jobs and perform their brand of bluegrass with additional 
instruments (piano, bass, trumpets) and more original 
material, most of it written by banjoist Tommy Thompson. 
But the Broadway experignce wasn’t exactly an epiphany 
for Watson, who says, “‘Sure, it was exciting at first. 
Big stars came to see us in the audience. Alec Guiness 





came backstage and shook hands with everyone in the cast. 
Leonard Bernstein came, Walter Cronkite.” a 

The Red Clay Ramblers used the Broadway exposure as — 
a springboard to longer and more far-flung concert tours. — 
(appearing everywhere from Staten Island to London to 
Winnipeg to Williamston, N.C!) Watson says Broadway 
helped them ‘‘get jobs we wouldn’t have got, but didn't 
bring fame or fortune.’’ He now lives in a trailer in 4 
Chapel Hill—a trailer with an answering service—and busies — 
himself, between engagements and recording sessions, with — 
practicing on the mandolin and a couple of guitars bought — r 
with recent income, working out at a local health club 
and playing Frisbee at a fairly serious level. 

The problem with bluegrass—and thus the problem for 
the Red Clay Ramblers: Watson, Tommy Thompson, Mike — 
Craver, Bill Hicks and Jack Herrick—is that you can be the 
best, most talented bluegrass band in America and nobody 
knows who you are. 

‘We're sort of realistic about the potential audience for 
bluegrass,’’ says Watson. ‘‘ Bluegrass has sort of a relentless” 
beat. Its form and repertoire are so limited that you could take — 
some singers—a lead, tenor, baritone—and the instru- 
ments—banjo, bass, guitar, mandolin—and in an hour, they 
could get together a decent show.” 

Watson does see possibilities for the Ramblers in diversi- 
fication of their sound and material, combining bluegrass 
with what he calls old-timey music and the inevitably 
modem sensibilities of the Ramblers. ‘‘Old-timey music 
had an incredible variety of sounds, regional sounds, the 
North Georgia sound. There was Gid Tanner and the 
Skilletlickers, a pree-mier band,”’ he says. The old-style 
music, he says, was varied enough that you can find Louis . 
Armstrong playing on at least one record of Jimmy Rodgers, 

a white deep-country blues singer who recorded during the _ 
late 1920s and early 1930s. j 
Watson is fond of many old groups—the Carter Family, 
Charley Poole and the North Carolina Ramblers, and others _ 
known only to aficionados of old-timey music. ‘“The problem | 

is to transcend the formula,”’ he says. “‘I think we’ll do 

well; we'll probably continue to be in demand on the level 
we’re at now at least. Partly because we’re diverse. I mean, 
some people may not like the old-timey stuff but may like 
Herrick’s trumpet or the singing so they'll be willing to 
lend us an ear.” 

After playing the Chapel Hill area in 1969 with Tommy 
Thompson, up from a teaching job, Watson played guitar in — 
1972 with the New Deal String Band, and then became a 
member of the Red Clay Ramblers. The rest is history— 
the small-scale history of a musician and a group doing 
well enough that the great dream of a breakthrough seems 
possible—a history whose ending remains to be seen. 
JOHN JUSTICE 
































net Lee Berg °73, who received her J.D. 
spree from the University of Arkansas Law 
hool, was with the attorney general’s office 
Little Rock and is now attending Navy 

AG school in Newport, R.I. Her first duty 
lation will be in San Francisco. 


ohn W. M. Johnson '73, M.B.A. ’75, has been 
ppointed senior economic evaluation engineer 
ICI Americas, in Wilmington, Del. 


illiam G. Lashbrook III ’73 is now assistant 
jice-president of the Bank of New York. He 

‘nd his wife have one small daughter and live 
a Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Anthony Rosenthal C.E. ’73 is president of 
! osenthal Metal Co., a plant which specializes 
‘custom metal fabrication, located in Atlanta. 


Warren B. Shaw C.E. "73 is a U.S. Air 
Force pilot flying F-4 Phantoms at Torrejon Air 
3ase, Spain. 


Allison Krahling Baroody °74 has been 

rdained to the ministry by the Miami 
2resbytery (Ohio) of the United Presbyterian 
Shurch. She is completing a year of chaplaincy 
esidency at Richmond Memorial Hospital. She 
and her husband are expecting their first child. 
Lee A. Beatty '74, senior medical student at 
owman Gray School of Medicine, has been 
awarded a house officer appointment in internal 
medicine at Charlotte Memorial Hospital. 


! 

John M. Bremer J.D. °74 is assistant general 
counsel in the law department of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. He and his wife have two 
sons. 


Betty Joyce Erb ’74 has received the M.D. 
degree from the Medical College of Pennsyl- 
-vania this June. 


John E. Fleming M.F. ’74, a weapon systems 
officer at Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, 
N.C., wears a distinctive service ribbon as a 
member of the 4th Tactical Fighter Wing which 
received a meritorious service award. 


Lynn N. Foottit M.S. '74, who is an accounting 
instructor at Rocky Mountain College, has 
been awarded a CPA certificate by the 
Montana State Board. She and her husband, 
Tom, reside in Billings, Mont. 


Vicki Annette Goss '74 is living in New York 
City, where she is employed by the press and 
information division of the French Embassy. 


H. LeVaughn Hook Jr. '74 received his law 
degree from the University of Georgia and was 
temporary assistant professor in business law 
there last year. He is now at the University of 
South Carolina studying towards a master’s 
degree in international business. 


David Edward Horvath J.D. ’74 and his wife 
are making their home in North Palm Beach, 
Fla., where he is an attorney with the law firm 
of Gary, Dytrych and Ryan. 


Carl Lehman B.S.E. ’74 is a project analyst in 
‘the new business division of the Atlantic 
Richfield Co. in Los Angeles. He resides in 
Pasadena, Calif. 


(William G. Malik ’74 received his medical 
degree from the Loyola University Stritch 
School of Medicine and is now an orthopedic 
surgery resident at Northwestern University 
Medical Center. 


J. Frank McAlister C.E. ’74 works for the 
Environmental Protection Agency in 
Washington, D.C., assisting state and local 
governments with resource recovery and waste 
control. 


Julie E. Reeder ’74, who is a senior at Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine, will train in 
pediatrics at the University of Alabama 
‘Medical Center in Birmingham. 


Steve R. Savona ’74, M.D. ’78, has accepted 
an internship on the medical service of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York University. His roommate 
of six years, Philip J. Butera °74, M.D. ’78, has 
begun his internship in internal medicine at the 
Wiford Hall Medical Center (USAF) in San 
Antonio. 


Don L. Cozort M.H.A. 75 has accepted a 


position as assistant administrator at Lansing 
‘General Hospital, Lansing, Mich. 


“* 


Diane M. Davidson B.S.E. ’75 is attending 
Harvard School of Business. She has spent the 
past three years in Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, with 
the U.S. Navy civil engineer corps. 


Joel Puleo ’75, a third-year student in the Duke 
Medical School, has been elected president of 
his class. 


Steven P. Rader ’75 graduated from the Wake 
Forest University School of Law and has 
joined the law firm of Wilkinson & Vosburgh 
in Washington, N.C. 


John Warren ’75, who lives in Greensboro, 
N.C., is director of youth and educational 
ministries at Alamance Presbyterian Church. 


Brian Fluck ’76 has received the M.B.A. 
degree from the University of Chicago and is 
now a financial analyst with Standard Oil 
Company of California. 


Marcellus C. Kirchner ’76 received the 
M.B.A. degree from Cornell University and is 
now employed by Southern Railway Co., in 
Atlanta, in labor relations management. 


Robert E. Lowdermilk III M.Div. ’76 
received the L. E. Moody award at High 
Point College for “‘outstanding service”’ as a 
chaplain and dean. 


Marvin Schiller J.D. ’76 has joined the staff of 
the N.C. Department of Justice as an assistant 
attorney in the education section. He is married 
and has two children. 


Peter M. Synowiez M.H.A. ’76 is director of 
clinical services at the Cary Medical Center in 
Caribou, Maine. 


David P. Tietjen °76 has completed his first 
year of medical school at the University of 
Maryland. He has recently been commissioned 
second lieutenant in the Army Reserve and is 
currently residing in Baltimore. 


Clayton T. Cookerly ’77 is currently in 
Atlanta, performing with the Atlanta Symphony 
and chorus as lead tenor. 


Robert T. Crowder C.E. ’77 is working with 
Pittsburgh Testing Co. in Durham, N.C. 


James L. Davidson C.E. ’77 is design engineer 
for Huth Engineers, a civil engineering firm in 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Kirk Johnson ’77, who will receive his master’s 
degree from Washington University’s 
department of technology and human affairs in 
August, has been selected for a presidential 
management intern program for new holders of 
public management degrees. In the fall he will 
intern at the Office of Toxic Substances of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 


R. Robin McDonald °77 is currently employed _ 


as a legislative analyst and wmiter with editorial 
responsibilities for the National Center Report- 
er, a monthly magazine published by the 
National Center for Community Action. 


Richard E. Moore 77 is attending law school at 
the University of Virginia and Nancy Anderson 
Moore B.S.N. ’77 is a nurse at the University’s 
hospital. They are living in Charlottesville. 


Robert M. Nobile E.E. ’77 is a projects 
projeds engineer for Burlington Industries. He 
and his wife are residents of Clarksville, Va. 


Patrice E. Sweeney M.H.A. ’77, of Gaines- 
ville, Fla., has been awarded a fellowship by 
the American Hospital Association and Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield Association for 1978-79. 


Thomas S. Williams °77 has completed his 
training at the Southeast Barber School in 
Atlanta and has opened his own hair salon in 
Decatur. 


MARRIAGES: Susan Griffith ’70 to James G. 
Bohannan in July. Residence: Virginia Beach, 
Va. Hannah C. Kinney ’70 to Holcombe 
Edwin Grier on May 13. Residence: Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Stephen Stewart Lexow °70 to 

Irene Lawver. Residence: Nashville, Tenn. . . 
Teresa Karen Galloway '73 to Steven Jeffrey 
Rhodes on April 22. Residence: Charlotte, 
N.C. Anne Grauer A.M. 73 to John R. 
Goble. Residence: Houston, Tex. . . . Susan 
J. Geror ’75 to Ron Kern on April 15. 
Residence: Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Susan 
Robinson ’75 to John B. Solberg on April 22. 
Residence: Lynchburg, Va. . . . Samuel B. 
Long III ’76 to Jane Pickelmann ’77 on May 


20. Residence; Durham, N.C. Jonathan 
Swallen ’76 to Elizabeth Petty °77 on April 
22. Residence: Stamford, Conn. Gordon 
Thomas Wegwart ’76 to Kathleen Marie 
Bauman B.S.N. ’77. Residence: Lexington, 
N.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to John 
Cappellano °71 and Anita Birch Cappellano 
B.S.N. ’73, Easton, Pa., on Jan. 24. Named 
Julie Beth. Second child and first son to Mary 
Ridge Koons ’71 and Mr. Koons, Durham, 
N.C., on March 8. Named Rowan Ridge... 
Second child and daughter to Karen Gull- 
berg Cook ’72 and Robert D. Cook ’73 
Baltimore, Md., on Oct. 2, 1977. Named 
Stephanie Paige. First child and son to John L. 
Washington ’72 and Mrs. Washington, Federal 
Way, Wash., on May 2. Named John William 
. .. A daughter to Michael Russell *73 and 
Mrs. Russell, Atlanta, Ga., on Oct. 27, 1977. 
Named Amanda Leigh. First child and son to 
Richard A. Willett C.E. ’73 and Connie 
Dupler Willett B.S.N. ’74, Fairfax, Va., on 
Nov. 7, 1977. Named Bryan MacLeod .. . First 
child and daughter to William M. Brown ’74 
and Laura Briggs Brown B.S.N. ’75, Louis- 
ville, Ky., on March 1. Named Amanda 


_ Elizabeth. . . . First child and daughter to 


Thomas A. Croft ’76 and Pamela Mohr 
Croft B.S.E. ’77, Durham, N.C., on April 11. 
Named Pamela Dawn. 


Deaths 


Helen M. Perkinson ’23 on April 7. Miss 
Perkinson made her home in Durham, N.C. 


Lawyer James Rainey ’26, B.D. ’30, on May 
21. He was living in Asheboro, N.C., at the 
time of his death. He had served Baptist 
churches in North Carolina for 52 years. His 
wife, Irene Hurst Rainey '26, survives. 


E. Wahab Edwards 28 on Sept. 7, 1977. A 
resident of Rocky Mount, N.C., he is survived 
by his wife, Elizabeth Edwards Carr °32 and 


two daughters, one of whom is Jean Edwards 
Carr ’61. 


The 
Atlantic 


Coast 


Conference | 
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Joseph M. Hunt Jr. ’28 on May 2. Mr. Hunt, 
who lived in Greensboro, N.C., died following 
several months of declining health. He spent five 
terms in the state House and was speaker of 
the House in 1961. He was later appointed 
chairman of the N.C. Highway Commission, a 
position he held until 1969. His wife, daughter 
and son, Joseph M. III E.E. ’61, Ph.D. 69, 
survive. 


Thomas D. Tyson Jr. 30 on May 14.A 
resident of High Point, N.C., he had been in 
declining health for 11 months. He was the 
first doctor in High Point to limit his practice 
to the specialities of obstetrics and gynecology 
and was chief of staff at High Point Memorial 
Hospital in the early 1950s. Survivors include 
his wife and three children. 


John R. Talley ’34 on May 10. Mr. Talley 
made his home in Atlanta, where he was a 
director of the Coca-Cola Company and past 
chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp. He had been associated with the 
company for 42 years. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons. 


James Francis Fulp M.D. °35 on March 25. 
He was a general practitioner in Stoneville, 
N.C. 


Elizabeth Applewhite Grant °39 on Feb. 17. A 

resident of Rocky Mount, N.C., death followed 
a three-year illness. Her husband, H. B. Grant 
M.D. °41, survives. 


Wallace C. Till 41 on Nov. 13, 1977. Mr. Till 
died suddenly and is survived by his widow, 
who lives in Charleston, S.C. 


Howard R. Carroll B.D. °43, Ph.D. °46, in 
April. Author of numerous poems and short 
stories, he was an accomplished artist and. 
pianist. He had taught at High Point College, 
Goucher College and at Garrett Theological 
Seminary before returning to Easton, Md., 
High School to teach until his retirement. 
Among the survivors is a brother, Kenneth L. 
Harris 46, B.D. °49, Ph.D. °53, of Dallas. 


Robert C. Rector 43 on Feb. 20. He was a 
resident of South Pasadena, Calif. 


What Duke runner was acclaimed “the fastest human” in the late 50’s? How 
many members does the ACC 1000-yard rushing club have? In The Atlantic 
Coast Conference, more than 125 pictures spotlight the personalities and achieve- 
ments of the past 25 years. Corrie gives not only an overview of conference 
achievements, but a close look at individual players, coaches, and schools as 
they have competed throughout the years. The comprehensive record section 
chronicles the highlights of the ACC and is a must for every sports fan. 


for ____ copies of The Atlantic Coast Conference at 


Enclosed find $ 


$12.95 each. Publication date—mid-September; all prepaid orders 
posted by Sept. 15 may take a 10% discount. (North Carolina residents 
please add 4% N.C. state tax.) Please ship to: 


Name 








Address 
City, State, Zip Code 








Carolina Academic Press/ P.O. Box 8791/ Durham, North Carolina 27707 
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Soft-sell propaganda 


Does public service advertising perform something 


less than a public service? 


Thanks To You It’s Working. The United Way. 


Don’t Be Fuelish. 


Take Stock in America. Buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 
People Start Pollution. People Can Stop It. 
Have a College Grad’s Career Without 


Four Years of College. 


Only You Can Prevent Forest Fires. 


Every Litter Bit Hurts. 


America. It Only Works As Well As We Do. 


hese familiar slogans are all tag lines of public 
service advertisements. Emblazoned on posters in 


subways and buses. blaring from radio and television, 
plastered on the pages of newspapers and magazines, 


they form a ubiquitous part of our daily media 
environment. Sponsored by government and private non- 
profit organizations, aired without charge by broad- 
casters, they appear most frequently as charitable 
appeals, recruitment spots—and personal admonitions. 
The American people are urged to contribute money 
or time or both, to help the poor and afflicted here 
and abroad, to keep the environment clean, to save 
energy—indeed to undertake a host of undeniably beneficial 
and useful activities. 

Who could question the sponsor’s motives or the effects 
of these public service advertisements? We do. Our questions 
are based on an exhaustive study in which we interviewed 
the participants in the public service advertising process 
and analyzed the content of a representative sample of 
public service ads. 

The public service advertising process we discovered, 
is dominated by advertising agencies, the Advertising 
Council, the television networks and the local stations. Of 
these, the least known yet most fascinating is the Advertising 
Council, a New York based nonprofit organization which 
claims to originate and be responsible for much of the public 
service advertising seen in America. The council’s members 
come from a narrow segment of American society confined, 
almost exclusively, to the leaders of communications, 
advertising and business. The council exists in a cozy, 
symbiotic relationship with the powerful in American life. 
As a result, most of the public service advertisements it 
approves are sponsored by government agencies and such 
established private nonprofit organizations as the American 
Cancer Society and the Red Cross. 

The council and its associates meanwhile exclude most 
dissenting voices. Nonprofit organizations which are small, 
poorly funded, not well-connected and even slightly contro- 
versial stand very little chance of entering into the public 
service advertising nexus. If they do produce and distribute 
their advertisements, it is highly unlikely that local stations, 
dependent as they are upon cues provided by the Advertising 


Council and its allies, will airthem. The Council on Children, 
Media and Merchandising, a small Washington-based outfit 
produced three public service ads to warn children about the 
deleterious consequences of overindulgence in sugar. 
Despite repeated efforts by the group, these PSAs were 
virtually excluded from the nation’s television screens. 

This small world of public service advertising has more 
ominous implications. For the apparently innocuous 
messages have subliminal political effects. Public service 
ads foster the illusion that American society is harmonious, 
full of cooperation, devoid of disagreement or conflict. They 
convey the impression that government and established 
nonprofit organizations are efficient and fully deserving 
public support. And public service ads discourage political 
activity, while encouraging a kind of pseudo-participation. 

For example, one might imagine that ads sponsored by the 
Internal Revenue Service would carry warnings about the 
sanctions for cheating, tardiness or any of the other 
derelictions to which tax payers are heir. Not so. The 
Internal Revenue Service’s public service slogan is ‘‘We 
Want to Help.” A typical IRS commercial encourages 
Americans to mail their returns early by showing comedian 
Sid Caesar doing just that and returning home to find his 
refund check waiting for him—a clear case of deceptive 
advertising. 

Indeed, virtually every authority figure in public service 
advertisements is depicted as competent, helpful and 
benevolent. Governmental and allied private agencies, too, 
emerge as solicitous, concerned, expert and efficient. 
Whenever a public service ad has occasion to show a 
hospital, school or nursing home, the institution appears 
immaculate, and has all the newest facilities. Never is it 
implied that an institution and its personnel are anything 
less than fully able to deal with the problems they face. 

Public service advertisements do refer to some of 
America’s endemic political and social and economic 
problems. But blame for these problems is certainly not placed 
on the governmental and private institutions who sponsor 
the ads. Rather the blame is laid upon individual Americans. 
Exemplifying the approach is an anti-litter commercial 
produced by Keep America Beautiful. It show a majestic 
American Indian paddling his canoe down a river that 


becomes progressively more polluted. The Indian comes 
ashore near a highway littered with refuse. A bag of tras 
is thrown, landing at the Indian’s feet. As the camera focuse 
ona tear running down the Indian’s cheek, the slogan appez 
‘People Start Pollution. People Can Stop It.’’ The sloga 
defines our environmental problem as litter and the blame 
individual, thereby relieving economic institutions and pub 
officials of responsibility. The fight against pollution is 
equated with anti-litter efforts rather than with auto emissi 
controls, smokestack filters or prohibitions on nonreturnal 
bottles and cans. 

While public service ads place blame upon the individuz 
the range of permissible responses is severely limited to 
kind of pseudo-participation. These ads urge viewers to wo 
within existing social institutions, through methods of whi 
the leaders of these institutions approve. Unconventiona 
let alone radical, methods are never mentioned. Througl 
public service advertisements, viewers’ high perceptions 
of their potential influence are reinforced, while they are 
deterred from participating in politics in ways which wou 
expose the insignificant amount of political influence the 
actually wield. 

These advertisements can hardly be considered a pub 
service. Rather, because of the subjects they refuse to 
consider, the unconventional and dissident groups they 
exclude, the values they espouse, the blame they attribut 
the blame they fail to attribute, the nonpolitical response 
they propose to political problems, public service ads 
constitute a persistent yet subtle manipulation of the 
attitudes, values and beliefs of Americans—a manipulati 
of which most Americans are not yet aware. 


DAVID L. PALETZ and ROBERTA E. PEARS 


Dr. Paletz, associate professor of political science at 
Duke, Pearson ’74 and Donald L. Willis ’73 are 
coauthors of ‘‘Politics in Public Service Advertising on 
Television,’’ published last spring by Praeger. The above 
essay, by Paletz and Pearson, sums up some of the 
research, begun in 1971 and carried out while 
Pearson and Willis were undergraduates at Duke. 
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